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NOTICE. 



The Editor of the < Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy requests that 
traveUers who may, in using this Work, detect any errors or omissions which 
they can correct frwn personal knowledge, will have the kindness to mark them 
down on the spot and communicate to him a notice of the same, favouring 
him at the same time with their names — addressed to the care of Mr. Murray, 
Albemarle Street. They may be reminded that by such communications 
they are not merely fiirniihitig the means of improving £he Handbook, but are 
contributing to tlie benefit, inforination, and comfort of future travellers in 
general. 

*^* No attention can be paid to letters from innkeepers in praise of their own 
houses. 

Caution to Traveiaebs.— By Act of Parliament the introduction into 
England of foreign iMrffUd ^itms of the Waorks of British authors, in which 
the copyright subsists, is totally prohibited. Travellers will therefore bear in 
mind that even a single copy is contraband, and is liable to seizure at the 
English Custom-house. 

Caution to Innkeepbes and Others.— The Editor of the Handbooks has 
learned from various quarters that a person or persons have been extorting 
money from innkeepers, tradespeople, artists, and others, on the Continent, 
under pretext of procuring recommendations and favourable notices of them 
and their establishments in the Handbooks for Travellers. The Editor, tb ?re- 
fore, thinks proper to warn all whom it may concern, that recommendations in 
the Handbooks are not to be obtained by payment, and that the persons alluded to 
are not only unauthorized by him, but are littie better than swindlers. All 
those, therefore, who put confidence in such promises may rest assured that they 
will be defrauded of their money without attaining their object. English 
travellers are requested to explain this to innkeepers in remote situations, who 
are liable to become victims of such itinerant impostors. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb present Edition of the Handbook to Southern Italt has been 

entirely re-arranged, in accordance with the recent extension of the 

railway system, and all possible pains have been taken to bring the 

. information required by the traveller down to the most recent period. 

^ So many new roads and railways are however in process of construc- 
tion, and changes in the various methods of locomotion are so frequent, 
that perfect and permanent accuracy cannot be guaranteed. The most 
important Routes have been re- written upon the spot, and all cities 
and districts of special interest have been explored anew. 

The Editor is indebted to numerous travellers for many valuable 
corrections and additions, especially in the difficult but practical matter 
of Hotels, &c., and he wiU thankfully receive any further hints or sug- 

vs gestions of a similar character if based on personal experience. 

This Edition differs from its predecessors in two important points. 
An accoimt of Sicily, abridged from the original Handbook by Mr. 
George Dennis, but also revised upon the spot, has been included ; 
and all information of an ephemeral nature relating to Hotels, Shops, 
Sailing of Steamers, &c., has been remitted to a General Index and 
Directory, printed at the end of the volume. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



1. General Tcpogra^hy. — 2, CkLsmal Topogra/phy, — 3. Agrieultwre,^^ 
4. Commerce and Manufactures, — 5. Fine Arts : a. Ancient Archir 
tecture; b. Medissval and Modem Architecture; o. Sculpture; 
D. Painting* — 6. Boohs on the Country, — 7. Maps, — 8. Chronological 
Tables, 

1. General Topography. 

The Southern portion of the Italian peninsula and of the present 
Italian kingdom formerly constituted the Neapolitan provinces or con- 
tinental portion of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, bounded on the 
N.V7. bjr the Papal States, on the N.E. by the Adriatic, on the S.E. by 
the Ionian, and on the W. by the Mediterranean seas. 

In ancient times the Tiber was the boundary between Upper and 
Lower Italy. The acquisitions of the Holy See in the middle ages 
changed the ancient landmarks, and transferred a portion of Southern 
It^ to the Popes. 

The chain of the Apennines runs through the centre of the Neapolitan 
provinces. Their highest peaks are in the Abruzzi, where the Gran 
Sasso d'ltdliaj or Monte Corno, is 9815 ft. above the sea, and Monte 
Amaro, the highest peak of the Maiella group, 9170 ft. ; in the province 
of the Terra di Lavoro, Monte Miletto, the highest peak of the Matese, 
6726 ft. ; in Basilicata^ Monte Dolcedorme^ 6875 ft. ; in Calabria, Monte 
CocuzzOf 5050 ft., and MontcUto, the culininating point of the Aspro- 
monte, 6910 ft. 

The principal rivers are,— on the W. coast, the Liris or Garigliano, 
Voitumo, and Sele, On the Adriatic, the Tronto^ Vomano, Fescara, 
Sangro, Trigno, Bifemo^ Fortore, and Ofa/nto. On the Ionian sea, the 
Bradano, Basente, Agri, Sinno^ and Grati, The inconsiderable amount 
of tide renders the mouths of these rivers useless as harbours, except 
for very small vessels. 

The principal harbours and roadsteads frequented by shipping are,— 
on the W . coast, Gaeta, Baia, Naples, CasteHammare, and the little Bay 
of Tropea ; on the Ionian sea, Taranto, and GaUipoli; on the E. 
coasts, Brindisi, Bari, Mo^etta, Bisceglie, Trani, Ba/rletta, ManfredoniOy 
Termoli, Ortona, and Bescara ; but most of the latter are only accessible 
to vessels drawing little water. 

There are few lakes. The largest are, — ^the Lago di Fucino in the 
Abruzzi, now drained, the Lago di Fondi in Terra di Lavoro, the Lago 
di Lesina and La^o di Salpi in the Capitanata, and the smaU volcanic 
lakes of Agmmo (also drained), Avemus, &c., near Najdes. 

The principal islands are the Ponxa group off the Bay of Qaeia ; 
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xiv Introduction, — ClcLsaical Topography, 

Ischia, Procida, and Capri in the Bay of Naples ; the Isola di Dino in 
the Gulf of Polioastro ; and the islands of Tremiti in the Adriatio. 

This portion of the Peninsula is divided into 16 provinces, of which 
Basilicata and Capitanata are the largest, Abruzzo Citeriore and the 
Province of Naples the smallest. The following is a list of the 
provinces, with tneir chief towns : — 

AbruBo Citerlore^Chieti. 



AbniBO Xnteriore I. — Teramo. 
AbrazBO xnteriore II. — ^Aquila. 
Basilioata — ^Potenza. 
Benevento — Benevento. 
Calabria Citeriore— Gosenza. 
Calabria Ulteriore li— Beggio. 
Calabria Ulteriore II.— Gatanzaro. 
Capitanata— Foggia. 



Molise or Sannio—Campobasso. 
NapoU— Napoli. 
Principato Citeriore— Salerno. 
Principato Xnteriore— Avellino. 
Terra di Bari— Bari. 
Terra di Lavoro— Caserta. 
Terra d» Otranto — ^BrindiaL 
Total population in 1888, 9,355,000. 



2. Classical Topogbapht. 

There is no country in Europe whose population is composed of a 
greater variety of races than the South of Italy. They were never 
extinguished or absorbed by the conquests of Rome, or by the poHtical 
changes during the middle ages. In Naples there has always been a 
mixture of many nations ; and in the provinces we still find the descen- 
dants of the Marsi, Samnites, Bruttii, Lucanians, Calabri, Greeks, and 
other races of antiquity. When the Samnite and the Oscan languages 
had ceased to be spoken, Greek remained the language of the inhabi- 
tants of the coasts, and survived the downfall of the Eoman empire. 
During the Byzantine rule the kingdom received the greatest infusion 
of foreign blood and foreign habits since the period of the ancient 
colonisation ; but these Greek settlements were confined chiefly to the 
coasts of Apulia and to certain districts of Calabria. 

Such were the circumstances of the Neapolitan provinces when they 
were invaded by the Barbarians of the North. These tribes overran 
the country without occupying it. The Lombards, who followed, left 
but little impression on the national chisuracter. The Normans, by the 
foundation of the existing monarchy on the basis of feudal institutions, 
amalgamated the mixed races into one people without destroying their 
distinctive features. Hence we find that amidst all the changes of 
dynasty, from the Norman conquest to our own times, the varied 
elements of the population have retained the national character, the 
domestic habits, the amusements, and even in some instances the 
l^guage of the ancient races. At Procida the traveller may still see 
the national dance peiformed as of old to the sound of the timbrel, and 
in Greek costumes. In the agricultural districts, at a distance from the 
capital, he will find implements as primitive and prejudices as invete- 
rate as those which characterised the farmer of Boman times. In all 
the ports of the S. coast he will recognise in the Phrygian cap and the 
capote of the sailors the patterns represented in the paintings of the 
Pompeii taverns. Tlie great festival of Monte Vergine will remind him 
of the Dionysiac procession ; and half a century has scarcely passed 
since the remnants of the worship of Priapus were extirpated from 
Isemia* 
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Introduction. — Agriculture, xv 

3. AORICUI/FURB. 

The Southern provinces of Italy are calculated to contain 20,220,516 
English acres, of which about three-fifbhs only are actually under culti- 
vation. Their agriculture has been classified under three distinct 
systems, the Mountain, the Campanian, and the Apulian. 

The Mountain Syitein includes the cultivated districts generally, with 
the exception of the plains of Campania and ApuHa, but the term does 
not apjdy to the higher ranges of the mountain chain which occupies 
the centre of the country. The farms in this class are of small extent, 
varying from two to seven acres. The rotation on light soils is as 
follows : 1st year fallow, with maize or potatoes ; 2nd wheat ; 3rd rye ; 
while on strong soils, manured by sheep, it is in the 1st year fallow, 
with potatoes ; in the 2nd wheat ; in the 3rd beans ; in the 4th barley. 

The Campanian System prevails from the Bay of Gaeta to Sorrento, 
including the ifdands of the Bay of Naples. It differs from the moim- 
tain system in the larger size of the farms, in the advantages of a light 
and rich volcanic soil, and in the abundance of manure. There is 
therefore no fallow in the rotation of crops, the ground being kept from 
year to year in a state of high cultivation. One of the characteristic 
features of the Campanian system is the cultivation of grain crops 
under the shade of trees. This practice has frequently been noticed 
by travellers as a proof of bad farming ; but in this district it is foimd 
that the soil, when thus protected, produces both grain and graas of 
better quality, thoueh perhaps in smaller quantities. This deficiency 
in the amount of the crop is more than made up for by the farmer 
being enabled to combine arable husbandry with the cultivation of the 
vine, the mulberry, and the orange. If he prefer the vine, he plants 
elms or poplars on which to train it ; if the olive or the mulberry-tree 
be the object, he plants them in rows from 30 to 40 feet apart, thus 
leaving ample room for raising a crop of com or of green food between 
them. In many fSemns another {>ermanent crop is. obtained by the 
introduction of the stone-pine, which towers over all other trees with- 
out depriving them of sunshine, and is a source of considerable profit 
in a country where its fruit is considered one of the delicacies of the 
table. The rotation in these &rms is managed with great skilL In the 
beginning of October, red clover and artificial grasses, rape, or lupins 
are raised, to provide green food for cattle from December to Mcu'ch. 
In April the land is ploughed. Maize is then sown in farrows ; with 
beans, potatoes, or gourds in the spaces between the maize. When 
these summer crops are gathered in, wheat is sown. Sometimes hemp 
takes the place of maize in the first year, and spring wheat in the 
second, when the groimd is manured by sheep. Another rotation in 
frequent use is hemp with manure in the 1st year ; wheat in the 2nd ; 
spring wheat in the 3rd ; and wheat in the 4th. A good deal of madder- 
root has been of late years grown in the valley of the Samo, as well as 
cotton about Sca&ti, Pompeii, &c. 

The Apulian Syitem, known as that of the Tavoliere, is peculiar to 
the great plain of the Puglia, which presents a vast treeless flat, 
parched in summer, but in winter clothed with luxuriant herbage. 
The soil is a thin layer of vegetable earth, sometimes deep and rich 
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resting partly on Apennine limestone, and partly on a deep bed of 
gravel mixed with clay, forming a kind of ardllaoeous breccia of the 
pliocene period. From the earliest times the Samnite shepherds were 
accustomed to resort to this plain for the winter pasturage of their 
flocks. In 1442 Alfonso I. made the migration com^sory. The plain 
itself was capable of affording pasturage to upwards of 900,000 sheep, 
allowing 60 acres to every hundred head. For the purpose of convey- 
ing the flocks to and from the plain, three great roaiis, still called the 
Tratturi deUe Fecore, were opened, one commencing at Aquila, another 
at Celano, the third at Peschio Asseroli. Certain tracts adjacent to the 
great roads were rented by the crown as resting-places, imder the 
name of riposi lateraUi, on which the cattle were allowed to graze for 
24 hours during the march. Two general resting-places were also 
provided for them on their arrival on the plain, to give time to the 
proper officers to apportion the pasture, one beii^ near Latino, the 
other in the Murgie of Minervino. No cattle were aUowed to approach 
the plain by any except the appointed roads, on which at certain 
points stations were established, where each proprietor was required to 
declare the number of his flock. After this declaration j had been 
verified by the officers, the number was duly registered, with the 
amount of tax payable thereon. The tax was always collected at 
Foggia, where the farmers were compelled to sell the whole produce of 
their stock. One half of the tax was collected after the sale of the hve 
stock, the other half after the sale of l^e wool. When the amount 
sold was not sufficient to meet the tax, the stock of wool on hand was 
stored in the custom-house of Fog^a as security for the balance. No 
farmer could remove his flocks from the plain wil^out a passporty 
which was never granted until the crown dues were satisfied. The 
Tavoliere became a mine of wealth, and the tolls and rent paid to the 
Crown under the last Bourbon were said to amount on an average to 
more than 80,000Z. per annum. 

The mandray or general flock, is under the care of a massarOi or chief 
shepherd, a sotto-massaro, or undernahepherd, and a ecm>^ttaro, or 
head dairyman. The flock is subdivicled into several morre, eadi 
Tnorra imder the care of a shepherd, a dairyman, and an upper-dairy- 
man, who has charge of the cheese. To each morra two dogs and a 
mule are attached, the latter for carrying the atensils for making 
cheese, and the baggage of the shepherd. The chief shepherd, head 
dairyman, and upper-<£dryman receive 100 frs. dot annum, with food, 
consisting of bread, oil, milk, goats' dieese, and salt, and a dress of 
sheepskins, a coarse shirt, breeches of the coarsest cloth, and sandals. 
The under-shepherd receives 75 frs. per annum ; and the under-dairy- 
man 35 frs. for the first year, which is increased at the rate of 5 frs. a 
year until he becomes an under-shepherd. When the flocks are in the 
pastures, all these people live and slee^ on the groimd imder a tent of 
skins, the wives in their absence attending to the crops in the moun- 
tains, or supporting themselves by spinning. Since the annexation of 
the southern provmces to the United Kingdom, a large part of the 
Tavoliere has been brought into cultivation. The absolute property 
has been acquired in many eases hj lease-holders or others on easy 
terms of redemption, and the proprietors have very generally enterea 
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ut)on a course of improved agriculture. In no part of Europe, except 
Hungary, is such rapid progress to be observed ; a larfi;e demand for 
English agricultural machinery has arisen; and the sale of wine at 
greatly increased prices has become a source of local prosperity. 

The chief live-stock bred in the southern provinces are sheep, goats, 
mules, asses, oxen, cows, horses, and buffalos. The sheep most in 
request are the white fine-woolled breed, known by the local name of 
pecore gentUi, They are shorn twice a year, once entirely in the spring, 
and only half in the summer. The wool is mostly sold and exported ; 
a small quantity, however, is manufactured into cloth at Arpmo and 
other places of the kingdom. From the milk of the sheep a cheese is 
made which constitutes the food of a large proportion of the people, 
and is a more immediate source of profit U) the rarmer than the wool. 
The result is, that the breed of sheep which produced the dehcate 
white wool of antiquity has long since disappeared, and more attention 
is paid to the milk and cheese than to the wool The horses of Capi- 
tanata and Calabria are fine animals, and are remarkable for that 
compact form which justifies the boast of the NeapoHtans that the 
Balbi horses in the Museum are the type of the existing race. Mules 
are abundant in the Abruzzi, Terra d'Otranto, and other provinces on 
the Adriatic. Homed cattle have hitherto been less attended to than 
they deserve, except on the farms of the richer nobles. Cows' milk is 
seldom made into butter, except for the supply of the capital, olive-oil 
being used in its stead in all parts of the kmgdom : the milk is used in 
ma^g cheese. Bvffalos as well as oxen are also used for draught in 
the Terra di Lavoro and part of Apidia, and their milk is made into 
cheese. The swine are generally black, and in the warmer ^regions 
devoid of bristles. Many districts are still as famous for bees as they 
were in classical times. 

- The crops throughout the kingdom present us with nearly every 
description of tree and plant known in the temperate and torrid zones. 
The com produced in the continental provinces is estimated, on a full 
year's average, at 8,400,000 English quarters. The Vine is of universal 
cultivation. When a vineyard is to be planted, the ground is usually 
prepared for two years previously ; a light calcareous or argillaceous 
soil is, if possible, selected ; and when the nature of the ground permits, 
a gentle elevation is preferred to a level surface. The mode of pro- 
pagation is either by layers or by cuttings. In the third year the 
giants begin to bear fruit. The vintage commences at the end of 
eptember. The grapes are collected in a vat sunk beneath the floor, 
in which they are generally allowed to remain for a few days before 
they are trodden out, after which the liquor is drawn off into casks. 
The Olive flourishes best in diy and stony districts, and in plains or 
slopes open to the S. On the hills the produce is less, but the quality 
of the oil is superior. There are numberless varieties. That of 
Venafro, known by the local name of the Sergia, is said to be one of 
the best. There are three modes of propa^tion, by slips, by shoots, 
and by grafting runners or slips on the wild olive. Propagation by 
slips IS performed in winter, and in 10 years the slip becomes a pro- 
fitable tree. Shoots require many years before they become productive. 
Grafting by slips is performed in March and April, and is the mos^ 
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expeditious mode of propagation^ the fruit being produced in 5 years. 
The flowering takes place in June, and the fruit begins to ripen in 
October, when it is fit for the table. If required for making oil, it is 
allowed to remain on the tree, where it soon turns black, and reaches 
maturity in December. The oil- mills of the present day differ very 
little from those which have been discovered in the ruins at Pompeii 
and StabiaB. The oil of Vico, Sorrento, Massa, and of other places 
near Naples, is in high repute. That of Terra d'Otranto, however, is 
by far the most important in a commercial point of view. That oto- 
vince and the Terra di Bari are the chief seats of the cultivation, about 
two-thirds of each being covered with olive-grounds. The Hnlbexiy- 
tree, under the Aragohese dynasty, was an object of general cultivation ; 
but the heavy dut^ imposed on silk in the last cent, discouraged the 
farmers from planting them, and it has only been in recent years that 
the cultivation has been resumed. The raw silk of the provinces of 
Napoli, Terra di Lavoro, the two Principato, and CaJabria, is excellent, 
and finds a ready market abroad. The Rg is extensively cultivated in 
the eastern provinces. The Almond is a very profitable tree, but is 
hable to be injured by sudden changes of temperature whilst in flower. 
The Caroha grows better near the seashore, and is a striking object 
with its grotesque fruit-pods, which form an important article as the 
food of horses. The hazel-nut is extensively cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Avellino. The Orange and the Lemon are propagated oy 
layers. A twig is struck in a pot in the autumn, and is separated from 
the tree in May, when it is transplanted ; it requires 6 or 8 years 
before it becomes productive. Lemons are exported largely from 
Sorrento and other seaside places in Jime and July. The Date-palm 
produces fruit, but cannot be said to ripen in any part of the kingdom. 
The Tobacco-plant is cultivated in the Terra d'Otranto, on the table- 
land behind the Capo di Lenca, where it is considered the best in 
ItaJy ; the Cotton-plant in the provinces of Naples, Terra di Lavoro, 
Bari, Otranto, Basilioata, and Calabria ; it is said to thrive best where 
the soil is light and swampy ; the plant begins to blossom in July^ and 
towards the beginning of October the capsules burst. Bico is grown in 
the mfiWfshy districts beyond Salerno and in the Adiiatic provinces, but 
its cultivation is hignly injurious to the health of the localities. 
Lic[aorioe400t is grown to a great extent in the Calabrias, from whence 
the greater part of the extract called hquorioe-juice is brought for the 
English and American markets. Saffron grows in the pasture-grounds 
about Aquila, Taranto, and Cosenza. The dimate of the Terra di Bari 
and of Calabria is the best suited for the production of Cttrrantfl. The 
small island of Dino in the Gulf of Poiicastro, and the still smaller 
one of Cirella, a few miles farther S., are particularly celebrated for 
them. 

4. CoMMBRCas AND MANUPACTtJRES. 

The foreign trade of the Southern provinces of Italy is small in pro* 
portion to their extent and population ; but it has increased sinoe tneir 
annexation to the ItaUan kingdom. The principal British imports are 
cotton manufactures, cotton twist, iron> coftis, woollens, worstedq^ 
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sugar, cod-fish, pilchards, tin, and hardware. The principal exports 
to Great Britain are oUve-oil, silk, liquorice-jnice, lemons, and brandy. 
Manufiicturing industry has nmde considerable progress within the 
last few years. Naples has manufactories of gloves, soap, perfumery, 
^ks, artificial flowers, coral ornaments, earthenware, hats, and carriages. 
Torre Annunziata and Qragnano are celebrated for their fabrication of 
maccaroni. S. Maria di Capua has a considerable trade in leather ; 
Piedimonte, in the valley of the Voltumo, has some cotton and copper 
mills, and manufactories of paper, cloths, series, and skins ; Arpmo 
maintains its ancient reputation for woollen cloths made ot Apulian 
wool ; and Sora produces both cloth and paper. There are several 
cotton-mills near Salerno, set in motion by the waters of the Imo : 
Same has fBUjtories of beetroot-sugar and linen ; Cava, m^ufactories of 
linen, cotton, and cordage ; Vietri has a manufactory of glass bottles 
and paper ; and Amalfi, paper and maccaroni mills, the produce of 
which is exported largely to the Levant and South America. Avellino 
has a local celebrity for its hats : Atripalda for its iron-foundries, fulling 
and paper mills. Campobasso, Agnone, JProsolone, and Lucito are the 
principal seats of the manufacture of coarse hardware. Agnone has 
copper-works ; Colletorto a trade in hats, dressed skins, and wax candles ; 
and Isemia several manufactories of woollens, paper, and earthenware. 
The coast near Vasto is celebrated for its production of rice and saffron. 
Tlie Terra di Bari supphes a great part of the kingdom with salt and 
iiitre. Taranto is known for its gloves and stockings knit from the 
lamapesce, the silken tuft by which the pianna marina^ a bivalve shell, 
attaches itself to the rocks. Bemalda, near Metaponto, has a consider- 
able traffic in saflfron ; great quantities of liquorice-juice are produced 
about Cotrone ; fmd C^tanzMro has manufactories of mlk tissues. Reggio 
has some reputation for its dried fruits, essential oils of citron, lemon, 
and orange flower, and its silk manufactures. 

6. FiNB ARTO. — (a.) ANOIKNT AROHlTBOTtJRB AND ART. 

In the Handbook for Central Italy we have referred to the styles of 
architecture of ancient Italy, anterior to the Roman period. These 
remarks apply equally to Southern Italy. In the Northern provinces 
we find not only examples of polygonal constructions, but some of the 
most remarkable remains of what has been called the Pelasgic priod 
now existing in Europe. There are interesting examples of it m the 
Cicolano district ; in the acropohs of Atina ; and in that of Sora. The 
Pelaigio remains of perhaps a less remote period are also numerous ; at 
Norma, Perentino, Segni, and Veroli the oralis are still either perfect or 
traceaMe throughout their entire circuit. All these remains, how- 
ever, are surpassed by the acropolis of Alatri, the best example of this 
ancient mode of construction which exists in South Italy. Ai*pino, in 
addition to walls of ^eat extent, has a pointed gateway of massive 
polygonal blocks diffenng from every other known specimen of entrances 
to ancient fortresses. Of Greek architecture the Neapohtan provinces 
possess the most spleqdid monuments in the world in the temples of 
PeBstum, constructed in the massive style of the older Doric, and which 
are coeval with the earliest Qreek colonization on the shores of Italy 
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Of Boman architecture there are remains in every part of the kingdom ; 
but those which give the environs of Naples an interest beyond any 
Other district in Europe are to be found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
for there only are we admitted to the domestic mode of living of the 
andent Homatis, and enabled to study their habits and their public in- 
stitutions. At Bcinevento we see the magnificent arch raised to Trajan, 
perhaps the finest now existing ; and at S. Maria di Capua the amphi* 
theatre, more ancient and more complete as far as regards its substruc- 
tions than the Coliseum itself. In Paitttixlg, Naples is especially rich 
in specimens of Roman art, obtained from Pompeii and Eterculaneum. 
Some of these bear evidence of having been the work of Greek artists. 
Of Motaies, Pompeii has afforded also some fine examples. Though 
intended mostly for pavements, and in most cases coarsely executed, 
they have the same general character as the paintings, and were evi- 
dently the work of Greeks. The Sduli^tiire in the Museum is of mixed 
origin, but of a highly interesting character. The collection contains 
some noble exampks of pure Greek art, and a large number of the best 
Boman period collected by the Famese family at Kome. The Terracotta 
or Italo-Greek Vaset, foimd in the tombs of the ante-Koman period, 
bear the clearest evidence of Greek origin. All the most beautiful 
specimens have been obtained from the sites of the early Greek colonies 
in Magna Graecia ; whilst many of them bear in Greet characters the 
names of the artist who executed them and of the personages repre- 
sented upon them. The collection of Bronies founa at Herctdaneum 
and Pompeii surpasses all others that exist in this branch of art. 

(b.) Medlsval akd Modern ABomTBcniBE. 

In the very interesting churches of Apulia^ which have been less 
altered than any other, tne Lombard style, both in general V^^ and 
detail of ornament, is distinctlypredominant. The Priory of S. Nicola 
at Bari offers a fine example. The Normans imported Gbthic modes of 
treatment, carried out however by Lombard architects. A good speci- 
men of their period is the Abbey Church of the Holy Trinity at Venosa. 
After the accession of the House of Anjou, Pointed architecture was 
exclusively patronised by the sovereigns of that dynasty, and most of 
the ecclesiastical edifices of the capital were originally in that style. 
The church architecture of Naples presents scarcely an unaltered speci- 
men of the religious edifices of the I4th, 15th, and 1 6th centuries. Many 
of the earlier churches, which in their original state must have been 
magnificent examples of the Angevine and Suabian Gothic, have been 
barbarously mutilated by modem alterations, and by an excessive 
passion for tasteless ornament introduced bv the Spaniards. Some of 
the old palaces also, which were erected in tne pointed st^le, have lost 
nearly ail their distinctive features, and are now interesting chiefly as 
marking the passage of the Gothic into the style of the BevivaL Maestro 
JSuonOy a Venetian, in the beginning of the twelfth century, is the 
earhest architect of whom we have any record at Naples. He was 
employed by the Norman king, William I., to design the Castel dell' 
Ovo and Castel Capuano. 

Of Ccutdlated architecture the Neapolitan provinces contain, perhaps, 
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more specimens than any other oomitiy in S. Europe. Some of the 
most characteristic examples are; the baronial fortresses of Melfi; 
Lucera and Castel del Monte, built by Frederick II. ; Avezzano, the 
stronghold of the Colonnas ; Popoli, of the Cantelmi ; Isola and Sora, 
of the Piccolomini ; and Castel di Sangro, of the Counts of the Marsi. 

(O.) SOULPTUBE. 

The Neapolitan sculptors in metal derived their earliest instruction 
from Byzantium. The fsw bronze doors of the churches still preserved 
were the work of Byzantine artists. Those at Amalfi date from the 
year 1000 ; of Monte Cassino, made at Constantinople on the model of 
those of Amalfi, from 1066 ; of Atrani from 1087 ; of Salerno from 
I0d9 ; of Benevento, also made at Constantinople, and remarkable for 
their elaborate reliefs, from 1150; and those of Ravello from 1179. 
With r^ard to stone and nmrble, A^mHa has indeed been daimed as 
the crad& of the revival of sculpture in Italy, on the ground that Peter, 
the &ther of Niccol6 da Pisa, is said to have been a native of this 
country. It is, however, more probable that he was bom at Apulia, near 
Siena, or at another village of the same name near Arezzo, and that 
Naples still owes its scho<^ of sculpture to the Tuscan pupils of his son 
ana grandson. The churches of Naples abound in sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Idth, 14th, 16th, and 16th centuries. Much information 
on Neapolitan sculptors and their works may be obtained from Mr. 
Charles Perkins's work on Italian Sculpturcf 

(D.) Paintino. 

The late period of the excavation of Roman tombs at Puteoli and 
elsewhere, and the still more recent date of the discoveiy of the buried 
cities, preclude the possibility of supposing that the arabesques and 
wall decorations of antiquity had any mfluence in forming the style of 
the early Neapohtan painters. There is perhaps some reason for 
assuming that the mosaics which the Byzantine artists, from a very 
early period of the connection of Naples with the Eastern empire, intro- 
ducea into the Lombard and early Gothic churches, were the source of 
that large infusion of Byzantine art which diaracterised the Neapolitan 
school in the first stages of its development. At a later period, on the 
accession of the house of Aragon, the patronise of Flemish painters by 
Alfonso I. brought the artists of Naples into intimate association with 
the masters of that school, and this association was subsequently 
strengthened in a more direct manner by the connection of the Nether- 
lands with Spain, while Naples was governed by Spanish Viceroys. 



Although it is generally admitted that Naples never really had a dis* 
tinct School of Painting, the precise position occupied by that city in 
the region of Art is stiU a matter of eager controversy. Tlie genend 

t History of Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy : hj Charlei 
Perkins. I toU 1868. 
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idea on the subject, which is supported by Oowe'^ Catalcftselie, is that 
'whatever Fainting existed in &, Itdy before the time of GHotto was 
Byzantine, i.e., ^iuier the work of Byzantine artists or of copyists and 
imitators — ^that at a later time the example of Giotto and other early 
Tuscans, and later still that of the early Flemish and German painters 
was followed by NeapoHtans, who never succeeded in founding an 
original school. Against this theory Signer Salazzaro maintains that 
the traditioli of art in S. Italy was continuous—that though stiff and 
rude (when compared with later works) the paintings that still survive 
of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries are unmistakably different from 
the Byzantine works <^ the same period, and would have been just what 
they are if Byzantism and Byzantine art had never existed. In his 
great work, still uncompleted, he had brought forward a large mass of 
evidence on these points, illustrated by good chromolithographs of 
selections from still existing works, mcddUy in fresco. There are, how- 
ever, a few specimens of painting on wood, one of which, of the 11th 
cent., appears to be in oil. 

Por the convenience of iravellerd we append the following dirono- 
logicfd list of the most celebrated Neapolitan architects, sculptors, and 
painters, chiefly compiled from Dominici's history. It must be borne 
in mind,^ however, that, with regard to this painters especially, recent 
criticism has refused to acknowledge ihe existence of any independent 
character in early Neapolitan art ; and Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
maintain that the Neapolitan painters of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
to whom native writers have assigned such a high place in the history 
of art in S. Italy, are more or less mythical. Kuder's Handbook of the 
Italian Schools, 6th edition, edited by Sir A. Henry Layard, 1887, is 
indispensable to the Art Student.: Dr. Jacob Burckhardt's 'Cicerone,' 
a Handbook of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting in Italy, is a most 
useful work. The: part on Painting has been translated, and is published 
uniform with Murray's Handbooks.f In it is included a short account 
of Neapolitan painting, and of the principal pictures in S. Italy. More 
full and detailed information on tne subject will be foimd in Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle's works,^ and in a recent work bySig. Salazzaro, 
on the Italian Schools of Painting, from the 4th to the 13th centurv.§ 
The verv important treatise by H. W. Schulz, entitled 'Denkmaler der 
Kunst des Mittelalters in Unter-Italien,' in 4 vols., with large atlas of 
illustrations, is mainly devoted to architecture, but includes 2so much 
reference to contemporary art. Miss F^quhar's Biographical Catalogue 
of the principal Italian Painters will be found useful^ 



t The Cicerone : or. Art Guide to Painting in Italy ; by Dr. J. Burckhardt. 
Edited by Dr. A. yon Zahn. Translated by Mrs. A. H. Clough. 1 vol. 

X History of Painting in Italy, from the 2nd to the 16th Century, 3 vols. 1866 ; 
and History of Painting in North Italy, from the 14th to the 16th Century, 2 vols. 
1871 ; by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

§ Studii sui Monumenti dell' Italia Meridionale dal lY, and XIII. Secolo, per 
Demetrio Salazzaro, Published by Detken ^ Rocholl. Naples. 
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ARCHITECTS. 

B. X>. 

1230. Mazuccio I. is the first Neapolitan architect of the EevivaL He is 1306 
supposed to have been the pupil of a Byzantine artist; or more 
Vik^j of the school of PmiiOy who was brought to Naples by 
the Emperor Frederick II. to complete the Castel Capuano. 

1291, Mazuccio IL His pupils were : — 1388 

1. Giaoomo de Sanctis 1435 

2. Antonio Bambocoio, also called Baboccio (fl. 1420). 

3. ANDREA CICCIONE . . . . . . . 1455 

Pietro and IppoUto del Donzelh. better known as painters. 

Agnolo Aniello del Fiore, a pupil of Ciccione, 
Antonio Fiorentino of Cava. 
1478. Giovanni fMBRLiANO) da Nola, a pupil of Aniello del Fiore^ 1559 
celebrated as a sculptor. 
Ferdinando Manlto, his pupiL 

Cola delTAmatrice (fl. 1514-35), who was also a painter. 
1675. Ferdinando Sanfelice, 

1700, LuiGi Vanvitbuj, who erected the royal palac of Caserta . .1773 
Domenico Fontana (fl. 1600), his son Giulio Cesare (fl. 1620), 
Carlo Fontana (1634-1714), Cosimo Fansaga (1591-1673), and: 
Ferdinando Fvga (fl. 1740), although much employed at Naples, 
where they erected many buildings, were not Neapolitans. 



SCULPTORS. 

1230. Masuccio Z, already mentioned as an architect, seems to have been 1306 

tiie restorer of sculpture in Naples. His works are in the Hinu- 

toll chapeL 
Pietro degli Stefanif a brother of Tommaso, the painter (fl. 13th cent.) 
1291. Mazuccio IL Some fine tombs in the churches of Sta. Chiara, S. 1388 

Domenico, and S. Lorenzo, are attributed to him. His pupils 

were: — 

1. Antonio Baboccio, or Bamboccio, an architect as well as a 
sculptor. His finest works are — the Grothic facade and doorway 
of S. Giovanni da Pappacoda, and the tomb of Aldemoresco in 
S. Lorenzo. 

2. Andbea Ciccione, whose masterpiece is the tomb of King 1455 

Ladislaus at S. Giovanni in Carbonara. 
Agnolo Aniello del Fiore^ Ciccione's pupil. 

GiiTSEPPS Santacbocb 1537 

1478 GIOVANNI MERLIANO, called also^ from his birthplace, Gioi 1559 

vanni dd Nold, a piipil of Aniello del Fiore, and perhaps the 

greatestNeapolitan sculptor. His works in Naples are numerous ; 

one of the b^st is a Virgin and Child, with two Saints, at S. 

Domenico. 
Salvatore deir Aquihy sumamed VAriscda (fl, 15th cent.), whose 

best works are at Aquila. 
Silvestro Salviati delf Aquila (fl. 1506), whose masterpiece is in 

S. Bernardino, at Aquila. 
Annibale Gaccavello, a pupil of Merliano (fl. 16th cent). 
Domenico cT Auria (fl. X600). 
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1230. ToHMASO DEGLi Stefaki, a Contemporary of Cimahuef was the 1310 
earliest Neapolitan painter. The iUustrations of the Passion in 
the Minutoli chapel in the Cathedral, and the Madonna at the 
high altar in Sta. Maria la Nuoya are his best works extant. 

1260. Filippo Tesawroy his pupil. The Virgin and Child with several 1320 
Saints, in the Museum, is the only painting attributed to him. 
Maestro Simone, Te8auro*s pupil, and the Mend and assistant of 1346 
Giotto in the paintings the latter executed at Naples. A painting 
in the Chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas, at S. Domenico, is said to 
be his earliest work ; S. Giacomo della Marca and the Angels,in 
the Museimi ; but his best paintings are in S. Lorenzo. His 
pupils were : — 

1320. 1. Gennaro di Cola, to whom the frescoes in the Chapel del Croce- 1370 
fisso at the Incoronata are attributed. 
2. Maestro Stefanone^ whose best work is a Magdalen on a gold 1390 
ground in the Brancacci chapel at S. Domenico. 
(Of the above painters, Crowe and Cavalcaselle say that not only 

no positive records exist of them, but no paintings by them can be 

found). 

1350. 3. CoLANTONio or NioOLA Antonio DEL FiORE, the Same, according 1444 
to Dominici, as Nicola di Tommaso del Fiore. He appears to 
have painted in oil as early as 1371. Btts pupils were : — 
1. Agnolo Franooy whose best frescos are in S. Domenico. 1445 

(Of Colantonio, C. and C. say that it may be fairly assumed that no 

such painter ever existed ; and of Agnolo Franco, that the works attri- 
buted to him are all Umbro-Sienese.) 

1382. 2. ANTONIO SOLARIO, called lo Zingaro^ a travelling tinker, 1455 
who, having fallen in love with Colantonio* s daughter, became 
an artist to win her hand. The frescos illustrating the life of S. 
Benedict, in one of the cloisters at S. Severino e oosio, and the 
Virgin enthroned, with Saints, in the Museum, are considered 
his masterpieces. 
(C. and C. speak of Lo Zingaro as the *^ ghost of a painter,'' and say 

that his existence may be accepted, because it cannot be disproved : but 

that it is impossible to acknowledge at the production of one pencil, the 

diverse creations attributed to him.) 
His most eminent pupils were : — 
1. Niccolo di Vito (ft. 1460). 

1430. 2. Simone Papa the elder, who imitated the style of Van Eyck. 1488 
His masterpiece is the painting of S. Jerome and S. James invok- 
ing the protection of the Archangel Michael for two Neapolitans. 

1405. 3. Fietro del Donzello 1470 

4. IppolitOy or Polito del Donzello, Pietro* s brother. Their best works 
are in S. Domenico and Sta. Maria la Nuova and in the Museum. 

(According to 0. and C, the pictures attributed to Simone are of a 
Flemish type of art; and the Donzelli were Florentines by birtii and 
education, while the pictures attributed to them are all different in style.) 

5. Silvestro Buono, or de* Buoni, whose masterpiece i^ in the Bacolica 1484 
of Sta. Restituta. His pupils were : — 

1. Bernardo Tesauro (fl. 1460-1480). 
1475. 2. Giovanni Antonio d'Amato, called Amato il Vecchio, whose best 1555 

painting is at Sanseverino e Sosio. His pupils were : — 
1490. 1. Qiowm Vinoenzo Corso, who studied also under Ferino delVaga, 1545 
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1505. 2. Pietro Negroni, from Calabria 1565 

1506. 3. Simone Papa me younger, whose best works are in the choir of 1567 

Monte Oliyeto. 

1414. Antonbllo da Messina, who is said to have introduced the Van 1493-6 
Eyck method of oil-painting into Italy. 
Cola deW Amatrioe (fl. 1514-35), a natiye of Amatrice in the Abruzzi, 
who resided chiefly at Ascoli ; two of his good works may be 
seen in the Museum of the Lateran at Bome. 

1480. AKDBEA SABBATINI, called from his birthplace Ancb'ea di 1545 
Salerno, a pupil of Eaphael, and the best Neapolitan painter of the 
16th cent He was inspired with the determination of becoming 
a painter, by Ferugino*8 large painting of the Assumption in the 
cathedral. He cannot be studied out of Naples, where his works 
are numerous, especially in the Museum. His best pupils 
were: — 

1. Francesco &mtafede (fl. 1660). 

2. (feaare Turoo. 

1509. 3. Oiovan Filippo Criscmh, whose best painting is in Sta. Maria 1584 

Donna Begina* 
1520. Francesco ImparatOy Criscuolo's pupil, who studied afterwards under 1570 

Titian, and whose best pictures are in S.. Pietro Martire. 
Fdidoro Caldara da Caravaggio came to Naples in 1527, and took 

up his residence in the house of his friend Andrea di Salerno. 

lie nainted at Naples many works, which had some influence on 

the Neapolitan schooL His best pupil was : — 

1508. Giovan Bernardo Lama 1579 

1560. Fabeizio Santapede, a son of Francesco, He was so popular an 1634 

artist that in 1647 the populace spared a house merely from its 

haying frescos by him. His masterpiece is the Coronation of the 

Virgin in Sta Maria la Nuova. 
1568. Oiuseppe Cesari, called the Cavaiiere <f Arpino, from his father^s 1640 

birthplace. He was the head of Ihe school of the Idealisti, 
1558. Belisabio Corenzio, a Greek by birth, who studied under Tin- 1643 

toretto. He was the leader of a conspiracy formed with Carao 

cioh and Spagnoletto to prevent foreign painters from working at 

Naples. He died by £ftUing from a scaffolding while painting in 

Sanseyerino e Sosio. 
1580. GiOYAN Battista Cabaooiolo, a pupil of Michelangelo da CarO' 1641 

vaggio, and afterwards an imitator of Annibale Caracci, 
1588. GIUSEPPE BIBEBA, called LO Spagnoletto, a natiye of Xatiya, 1656 

in Spain, or, accordine to Dominici, of Gallipoli, in the province 

of Terra d'Otranto, where his parents had settled. He formed 

his style chiefly upon the works of Jf. A, da Caravaggio, and 

became one of the most remarkable of the school of the Natures 

listi. The Deposition from the Cross in S. Martino is considered 

his masterpiece. 
Francesco Fi-acanztmo, a pupil of Bibera, who, haying joined in an 1657 

attempt of rebellion against the Spaniards, was executed by 

poison. 
Pompeo deW Aquila was a tolerable painter of the 16th cent., whose 

best works are at Aquila. 
1585. Massimo Stanzioio, Caraccicio's pupil, has left some indifferent 

works in the Certosa of S. Martino. His pupils were ; — 1656 

1. Francesco, called Pacecco di Rosa 1654 

2. DoiMnioo Finogtia, who painted in the Certosa of S. Martino . 1656 
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1598. 3. Andrea VaccarOy who at first umtafeld' Oatavaggio, aoA. bt his 1670 

later works Qtiido. 
1600. 4. Aniello Falcone, He and hia pupils, among whom was Salvdtor 1665 
BosGf formed themselves into a oompaAy cidled J06mpagn(a d$Ma 
Mortey whose object was to murder the Spaniards. After Ma- 
saniello's death, Falcone fled for safety to Paris, whence he was 
allowed to netum through Colbert's intercession. He painted 
battle-pieces chiefly. His pupils were : — 
1615. 1. SALVATOR ROSA, who became afterwards a pupil of Spagno- 
letto, 

1612. 2. Domenico GargiuiOf called .lf»0co Spadaro, His most remark- 1679 

able works are the Insurrection of Masaniello, and the plague 
of 1656, in the Museimi. 

1613. Mattia PkeH, called il CavaUere Calabrese, a pupil of Ouercino, 1699 

He was bom at Tavema in Calabria, and died at Malta, where 
he had been made a Enight of St. JbW^ 

1632. LuOA GiOBDANO, at first a pupil of Spagmletto, but afterwards he 1705 
worked with Pietro da Cortona in Rome. He iinitated with ease 
the style of any artist, and had such a rapidity of e^^ecution that 
he earned the nickname of Luca fa Presto, His paintings are 
numerous in Naples. 

1657. F&ANOESGO SOUMBKA, of Nocera, a pupU of Giacomo del Po^ and 1747 
the competitor of X. Giordano, The eonversion of S. Paul and 
the Fall of Simon Magus, in S. Paolo, ore his best paintings in 
Naples. His best pupil was : — 

1676. Sehastiano Conca, froirLQ[9jQ\A . . . . 1764 



6. Books. 

In the Introduction to the Handbooks for Northern and Central Italy will 
be found a list of works, many of which will be equally useful to the traveller 
in t^e southern provinces. 

Those who are willing to devote time to the studj of Neapolitan history 
wiU find ample materials in the ' Bacoolta d% tviti % piii rinomc^i acriUori delV 
Istoria Generate del Regno* Naples, 1769-77, 25 vols. 4to. It contains Capece- 
latro, Di Costanzo, Pontanus, Porzio, Collenuccio, Costo, Parrino, Giannone, 
and many" anonymous authors, or of secondary importaoice. Of Giannone's 
* Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli ' there are several editzoiiB ; one of t^e best is 
that published bv Bettoni at Milan, 1831, 9 vols. 8vo. 

The perusal of CoUetta's < Storia del Ream di NapoU ' from 1784, when the 
Bourbon dynasty was established, to 1825, will be xndispenfiable to those who 
wish to know something of modem Neapolitan history. Hie best edition is 
that of Florence by Le JSioniiier, 18^, 2 vols. 12mo. An account of tiie events 
from 1846 to 1853 will be found in RanalU's ^Istorie Itadiane,* Florence, 1855, 
4 vols. 12mo. 

In the last century Bernardo di Dominici, himsdf a painter, wrote the 
< Vite de Pittoriy Scultori ed ArohitetH Napolitani ; * an indifferent compilation, 
but the. only one on the subject. The original edition of 1742, 3 vols. 4to., is not 
easily found; a reprint was published at Naples in 1840 in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Giustiniani's *J)izionario Geografico,* Naples, 1797-1805, 10 vok. 8vo., and 
* JHziimario de* Monti, Laghij e Fivmi* Naples, 1812^ 3 vt^. 8vo., witi all 
their faults and omisslons) are stiU the best geographical aooounts of the 

kinffdom. 

The. ' G^dda di Napoli^* 2 vols. 4t0o published by the Government at the time 
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of the Scientifio Congress held at Naples, in 1845, contains much valuable 
infonnation with regard to the city of Naples and its neighbourhood. 

The tourist through the remoter districts, especially of the classical sites of 
Magna Grsecia, now rendered more accessible by railway, will find much 
practical information on antiquarian subjects in a work called * The Nooks and 
Byways of Italy ^^ by Dr. C. Tait Ramage; 1 vol. 8vo., Liverpool (Edward 
Howell), 1868, and in Le Norman^ Grande Grece (Paris). And visitors to Apulia 
are recommended to read * The Zand of Manfred/ by Janet Ross, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 
(Murray) 1889. 

7. Maps. 

Although a trigonometrical survey of the continental dominions was under- 
taken many years ago, under the direction of the late General Visconti, very 
little progress has been made as regards the publication of its labours since his 
death, the latter being confined to maps of the capital and its vicinity, and of 
Gaeta : ten of these very accurate maps alone can be purchased ; those par- 
ticularly of the environs of the city, of the islands of Ischia and Capn, of 
Vesuvius, and of the environs of Gaeta, are beautifully executed. The Italian 
Government, having completed that of Sicily, is now engaged in a general 
survey of South Italy, on a scale of ^g^ ; but though the whole was promised 
for 1875, only a few sheets have as yet appeared. Two very good general maps, 
upon which the roads are well laid down, have been published b^ the Royal 
StaflE Corps, at Turin ; Carta delle Frovincie Meridionale dell* Italia, in 4 sheets, 
1861 ; and Carta Corografica dell* Italia, Superiore e Centraie, 6 sheets, 1865. 
The first includes a fair map of the Island of Sicily, the second of that of Sar- 
dinia.. Tbese maps wiU be found the best for general use. The coasts have been 
laid down with more accuracy by the late Admiral W. S. Smyth, and until 
lately have constituted its only maritime surveys, if we except some additions to 
the chart of the Bay of Naples by the Ufficio Topografico ; the work was con- 
tinued on the W. coast of Italy, as far as Cape Minerva, by the late M. Daron- 
deau, an able hydrographical engineer attached to the French B6p6t de ki 
Marine. His surveys of the Straits of Messina and of tiie Ponza and Lipari 
Islands form most valuable documents for navi^tors, in consequence of the 
errors he discovered in all previous charts, especially of the latter interesting 
volcanic group. A publication by the late Cav. MarzoUa, of the topographical 
department, consisting of fifteen maps of the provinces of the kingdom, completed 
in 1853, wiU be the most usefiil map-guide to the tourist through the Neapolitan 
provinces ; the scale is jb^* 



8. Chronolooical Tables. 



THE NORMANS, a.d. 1042—1194. 
I. Counts op Apulia. 

1042. "Vi'^illiam Bras-de-Fer, son of Tancred of HauteviHe, proclaimed dmes 
Apulim by the Normans assembled at Matera. 

1057. Robert Guiscard, eldest son of Tancred of HauteviUe by his 2nd wife, 
aftd half-brother of "William, Drogo, and Humphrey. 
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II. DiTEES OF Apulia and Calabria. 

1059. Robert Guiscard, haying conquered Calabria, assumes the title of Ihix 

ApulisB et CaldbricB. 
1085. Roger Bursa, 2nd son of Robert by his 2nd wife ^gelgaita. 
1111. "Wflliam, eldest son of Roger Bursa. 
1127. Roger, 2nd son of Roger the "Great Count of Sicily," and nephew of 

Robert Guisoard. 

III. Kings op Naples and Sicily. 

Foundation of the Monarchy. 

1130. Roger, hayii^ conquered Amalfi and Naples, is proclaimed King. 

1154. "William I. (The Bad), only surving son of Roger. 

1166. William II. (The Good), son of William I. 

1190. Tancred, Count of Lecce, natural son of Roger, son of King Roger. 

1194. William III., eldest son of Tancred. 

THE SUABIANS, 1194—1266. 

House op Hohenstaupen. 

1194. Henry I. of Naples, and VI. Enn)eror of Germany, only son of Frederick 
Barbarossa, succeeded to the Crown of the Two Sicilies in virtue of his 
marriage with Constance, the daughter of King Roger. 

1197. Constance alone, in the name of her only son Frederick. 

1198. Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, only son of Henry VI. and 

Constance. 
1250. Conrad, second son of Frederick II. 
1254. Manfred, Prince of Taranto, natural son of Frederick 11^ first as guardian 

of Conradin, only son of Conrad, and afterwards as King, on the false 

report of Conradin' s death ; deposed by Urban IV. ; he was killed at 

the battle of Benovento in 1266. 
1266. Conradin, the last male in the Suabian line, defeated by the usurper 

Charles d'Anjouin 1268, and barbarously executed by his orders at 

Naples. 

HOUSE OF ANJOU, 1266—1442. 
Kingdom op Naples. 

1266. Charles I. of Anjou, Count of Provence, 7th son of Louis VIII. of France 
by Blanche of Castile, and brother of Louis IX. (St. Louis), in virtue of 
an investiture by Pope Clement IV. He lost Sicily in 1282, see below. 

1285. Charles 11. the Lame (Zoppo), son of Charles I. 

1309. Robert the Wise, third son of Charles II. 

1343. Joanna I., daughter of Charles Duke of Calabria, only son of Robert 
the Wise, who survived him. She married her second cousin Andrew, 
a son of Charles King of Hungary, who was murdered at Aversa in 
1345. 

1381. Charles III., of Durazzo, sometimes called " Carlo della Pace," son of 
Louis Count of Gravina, grandson of Charles II., and second cousin 
of Joanna I. He married Margaret, his first cousin, daughter of 
Charles of Durazzo, who was executed for the murder of Andi^w, sn4 
granddaughter of Charles 11. 

1386, liadislaus, 9on of Charles III, 
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1414. Joanna II., sister of Ladislaus. The Durazzo line ended on her death. 
1435. Renato of Anjou, Duke of Lorraine, succeeded as the heir of Joanna II., 

in virtue of her will, in opposition to her previous adoption of 

Alfonso of Aragon. 

HOUSE OF ABAGON. 
[I. Kings of Sicily, 1282—1496. 

1282. Peter I., King of Aragon, succeeded to the throne as the hushand of 
Constance^ the daughter of Manfred, and sole heiress of the house of 
Hohenstaufen. 

1285. James I. " the Just," son of Peter I., abdicated in 1291 in favour of his 
brother, on becoming King of Aragon by the title of James ll. 

1291. Frederick I., Viceroy. 

1296. Frederick II., brother of James the Just, died near Palermo in 1337. 

1337. Peter II., eldest son of Frederick II., who had been associated in the 
government by his father since 1321. 

1342. Louis, son of Peter II. 

1355. Frederick III., younger brother of Louis. 

1377. Mary, daughter of Frederick III., and Martin of Aragon her husband, 
son of Martin I., King of Aragon. 

1402. Martin I., husband of Mary, succeeding on her death without issue. 

1409. Martin the Elder (Martin I. of Aragon II. of Sicily), father of the last 
king, so that Sicily became again imited to the crown of Aragon. 

1412. Ferdinand the Just, King of Aragon and Sicily, second son of Eleanor 
of Aragon and of John I. King of Castile, and brother of Henry III. 
King of Castile. 

1416. Alfonso V., the Magnanimous, King of Aragon and Sicily, son of Fer- 
dinand the Just, who, having conquered ifaples, became] 

II. King of Naples aot) Sicily. 

1442. Alfonso I., formerly only King of Sicily, called the Magnanimous ; the 
heir of Joanna 11. by her first adoption, and the heir of the house of 
Hohenstaufen by the female line, and through it of the Korman kings. 
He entered Naples on June 2nd, 1442, and expelled Eenato d' Anjou 
from the kingdom. At his death Naples and Sicily were again 
divided. 

[Ill, Kings of Sicily. 

1458. John II., King of Aragon and Navarre, second brother of Alfonso. 
1479. Ferdinand II. (Ferdinand the Catholic), son of John II.] 

rV. Kings of Naples, 

1458. Ferdinand or Ferrante I., natural son of Alfonso I., legitimated by the 
Pope in 1444. 

1494. Alfonso II., Duke of Calabria, eldest son of Ferdinand I. 

1495. Ferdinand II., Duke of Calabria, eldest son of Alfonso II., who renounced 

the kingdom in his favour. 

1496. Frederick Prince of Altamura, second son of Ferdinand I., brother of 

Alfonso II., and uncle of the last king, despoiled of his kingdom by 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand the Catholic, died at Tours in 
1554; with him ended the Aragoneee dynasty. 
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Paetition op the Kingdom, 1500—1504. 

By the treaty of Granada, signed Noyember 11, 1500, and confirmed by Pope 
Alexander VI. and the conclave of Cardinals in the following year, 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain and Louis XII. of France a^^ed to 
divide the kingdom of Naples between them. The Treaty provided 
that tiie King of France should possess the city of Naples, the Terra 
di Lavoro, the three Abruzzi, and half the revenue produced by the 
Tavoliere of Apulia, with a confirmation of the title of King of Naples 
and Jerusalem, which he had previously assumed. The King of 
Spain, who had for many years been King of Sicily, was to possess 
Calabria and Apulia, and the remaining half of the revenue of the 
Tavoliere, with the title of Duke of Calabria and Apulia. The pos- 
session of the provinces not mentioned in the treaty soon led to a war 
between the contracting parties. Hostilities commenced in Jime, 
1502 ; in little more than eighteen months the French were defeated 
in four battles ; and by the military genius of Gonsalvo de Cordova 
the whole kingdom became, like Sicily, a Spanish possession. 

Viceroys. 

1502. Gonsalvo de Cordova, for Ferdinand the CathoUc, 
. The Duke of Nemours, for Louis XII. 

THE SPANISH DOMINION, 1504—1707. 
Kingdom op Naples and Sicilt. 
1504. Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Spain, son of John II. 

Viceroys. 

1503. Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

1507. Don John of Aragon, Count of Eibagorsa. 

1508. Don Antonio Guevara, High Steward of Spain. 

1509. Don Eaimondo de Cardona. 

Spanish Sovereions op the House op Austria, 1616-1700. 

1515. Joanna III. (Joan of Castile), daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella ; pro- 

claimed queen on the death of her father, and abdicated in the fol- 
lowing year in favour of her son. 

1516. Charles fv., afterwards the Emperor Charles V., son of Joan of Castile 

and the Archduke Philip I. of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, son of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. 

Viceroys, 

1522. Don Carlos de Lannoja (Lannoy). 

1527. Don Hugo de Mon9acla. 

1528. Philibert, Prince of Orange. 

1529. Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, Archbishop of Monreale. 
1532. Don Pedro de Toledo, Marques de Villafranca. 
1554. Cardinal Pacecco. 

1554. Philip II. of Spain, the husband of Queen Mary of Rngland, aon of the 
Emperor Charles Y. by Isabella of PortngaL 
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Viceroys, 

1555-58. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo (the celebrated Duke of 
Alva). 

1558. Don Juan Manriquez de Leon (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1559. Cardinal de la Cueva (as the Kingf s Lieutenant). 
1559-71. Don Farasan de Rivera, Duke de Alcald. 
1571-75. Antoine Perrenot, Cardinal de Granvelle. 

1575-79. Don Inigo Lopez Hurtado de Mendoza, Marquis of Mondejar. 
1579-82. Don Juan de Zuniga, Prince of Pietrapersia. 
1582-86. Don Pedro Giron, Duke de Osuna. 
1586-95. Don Juan de Zuniga, Count de Miranda. 
1595-99. Don Enriquez de Guzman, Count de Olivares. 

1598. Philip III. of Spain, son of PhUip II. by his fourth wife Anne of Austria, 
daughter of me Emperor Maximilian II. 

Viceroys, 

1599-1601. Don Fernandez Ruiz de Castro, Count de Lemos. 

[1601-3. Don Francisco de Castro, left lieutenant by his father, the 

Viceroy, at his death.] 
1603-10. Don Juan Alfonso Pimentel de Errera, Count de Benevente. 
1610-16. Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, Coimt de Lemos. 
1616-20. Don Pedro Ginm, Duke de Osuna. 
1620. Cardinal Borgia (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1620-22. Cardinal Don Antonio Zapata (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1621. Philip IV. of Spain, son of Philip III. by Margaret of Austria, sister of 
the Emperor Ferdinand 11. 

Viceroys. 

1622-^29. Don Antonio Alvarez de Toledo, Duke d'Alva (grandson of 

the "Great Duke"). 
1629-31. Don Fernando Afan de Rivera, Duke de Alcaic. 
1631-37. Don Manuel de Guzman, Count de Monterey. 
1637-44. Don Ramiro de Guzman, Duke pf Medina de las Torres. 
1644-46. Don Juan Alfonso Enriquez, Admiral of Castile. 
1646-48. Don Rodriguez Ponce de Leon, Duke d'Arcos. 
1648. Don Juan of Austria, natural son (d Philip IV. (from January 

to March). 
1648-53. Don Inigo Valez y Tassis, Count de Oliate. 
1553-59. Don Gkurcia de Avellana y Haro, Count de CastriUo. 
1659-64. Count Peflaranda. 

1665 Charles II. of Spain, son of Philip IV. by his second wife, Mary Anne of 
Austria, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 

Viceroys, 

1664-66. Cardinal Pascual of Aragon. 

1666-71. Don Pedro Antonio of jJagon. 

1671. Don Federico de Toledo, Marques de Villafranca. 

1 672-^75. Don Antonio Alvarez, Marques de Astorga. 

1675-83. Don Fernando Fazardo, Marques de los velez. 

1683-^7. Don Oaspar de HarO) Marques del Oaipio. 
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1688-95. Don Francisco Benayides, Count de Sant' Estevdn. 
1695-1700. Don Luis de la Oerda, JDuke de Medina Celi. 

Und of the Spaniahy or elder branch of the House of Austria. 

"Wab op the Spanish Sucjcession, 1700-1713. 

1700. Philip V. of Spain, Duke of Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV. of 
France, was declared heir of the kingdoms of Spaiti, Naples, and 
Sicily by his grand-uncle Charles, the late King. The succession, on 
the other hand, was claimed by Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, for 
his son the Archduke Charles, as the heir of the elder branch of the 
House of Austria. A war enstied, and lasted for 11 years. 

Viceroys during the Wari 

1702. The Marques de Vigliena. 
. The Duke de Ascalona. 



THE GERMAN DOMINION. 

Kings oi' the House of Austria, 1707-1734. 

Kingdom of Naples: afterwards of Naples and SioiLt, 

1707. Charles YI., Archduke of Austria, second son of the Emperor Leopold I., 

by his third wife Eleonora Magdalen Teresa, Princess of Palatine 

Newburg ^afterwards the Emperor Charles VI.). Count Daun entei*ed 

Naples wim the imperial armv, July 7th, 1707. 

During this reign Sicily was taken irom. the Duke of Savoy by Philip V. of 

Spain (in 1713). It was restored to the crown of Naples in 1720 by the war of 

^e Quadruple Alliance, the island of Sardinia being given to Victor Amedeus in 

exchange, with the tiUe of King of Sardinia. 

Viceroyst 

1707. Count von Martinit^. 

1708. Count Daun. 

. Cardinal Grimani. 

1710. Count Carlo Borromeo. 

By the peace of Utrecht in 1713 the House of Bourbon was excluded from 
Italy ; PhSip was confirmed as King of Spain, by the title of Philip V. ; Naples 
was made over to the German branch of the House of Austria; and Sicily was 
separated from Naples and given to Victor Amedeus, Duke of Savoy. 

Viceroys, 
1715. Count Daun, 
1719. Count Gallas. 
— . Cardinal Schrotembach. 
1721. Prince Borghese. 

. Cardinal Von Althan. 
1728. The Ball Portocarrero. 

1733, Count Von Hairach. 

1734. GiuHo Visconti, Count della Pieve, the last of the Viceroys. 
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THE SPANISH BOURBONS, 1734. 

Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

Don Carlos, the younger son of PMlip V. of Spain, by his second wife 
Elisabetta Famese, of the house of Parma, seized the kingdom of Naples, and 
subsequently that of Sicily. In 1734 he was crowned at Palermo; in 1788 
his title was acknowledged by the Treaty of Vienna ; in 1744 he d^eated the 
Aiistrians at Velletri, and compelled them to evacuate the kingdom ; and in 1748 
his title was acknowledged by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. His reign dates 
from the coronation at Palermo, and he may therefore be described as : — 
1734. Charles of Bourbon VII. of Naples, in order of succession, and by the bull 
of investiture of Pope Clement XII. ; generally called Charles III, 
by the Neapolitans, as he succeeded in 1759 to the throne of Spain by 
that title, on the death of his elder bi-other Ferdinand VI., and abdicated 
the throne of Naples and Sicily in favour of his third son Ferdinand, 
then in his eighth year. 
1759. Ferdinand IV., third son of the preceding, by the Princess Amelia Wal- 
burga, daughter of Frederick Augustus King of Poland. By his 
father^ s act of abdication, Ferdinand was proclaimed King of Naples 
and Sicily by the title of Ferdinand IV. During his minority (1759- 
1767) the kingdom was governed by a Regency presided over by the 
Prime Minister, Tanucci. 
1799. General Championnet entered Naples with a French army on January 23, 
and proclaimed the Repubhlica Partenopea, 
On the 14th of Jime of the same year Cardinal Ruffo took Naples and re- 
established the government of Ferdinand IV. 

THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 
Kingdom of Naples. 

1806. On the 14th of January, a French army, under Massena, took possession 
of Naples and proclaimed King Joseph Bonaparte; Ferdmand IV. 
retiring to Sicily. 

1808, A decree of Napoleon, of July 15, proclaimed Joachim Murat King of 
Naples, instead of Joseph, who was removed to the throne of Spain. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS, 
Kingdom of the Two Sichjes. 

1815. By the treaty of Casalatiza, May 20, 1815, Naples was restored to Fer- 

dinand, who, by the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna in 1816, 
assumed the title of 

1816. Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sicilies. 

1825. Francis I., son of Ferdinand I., by the Archduchess Maria Carolina of 
Austria, sister of the Emperor Joseph II. 

1830. Ferdinand II., son of Francis I., by his second wife the InfSeuita Isabella 
of Spain. Married Ist, in 1832, the Princess Maria Christina, 
daughter of Victor Emanuel King of Sardinia; she died in 1836 
after giving birth to a son, afterwards Francis II. ; 2nd, in 1837, her 
Imperial Highness Maria Teresa Isabella, daughter of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, by whom he left nine children. 
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1859. Francis II., Duke of Calabria, proclaimed king on the 22nd of May ; 

married to Maria Amelia, daughter of the King of Bavaria, m 

January 1859. 
In consequence of the misrule of the three last kings of the House of 
Bourbon, the utmost discontent had taken possession of all classes, and had 
attained a state of revolution in 1859, when the successes of the French and 
Sardinians in N. Italy against the Austrians, the separation of Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, and the Koman States, and their willing annexation to the new 
Italian Kingdom, and the refusal of Francis II. to listen to any concessions, led 
to his downfall, and to the annexation, by a plebiscitum, on the 21st Oct., 1860, 
of Sicily and the Neapolitan provinces to the dominions of Victor Emanuel. 
Hiis event was hastened by the invasion of Sicily by General Graribaldi, who, 
landing with a handful of brave fellows at Marsida on the 11th May, 1860, in 
a short period was able to liberate entirely that island from the Royal troops, 
and, traversing the provinces from Reggio at the head of his triumphant band, 
to enter Naples on the 7th September, King Francis retiring on Capua, and 
idtimately to the fortress of Oaeta, which, after a brave defence, he was 
obliged to surrender to the Italian General, Cialdini, on the 13th Feb., 1861. 
Since then, the ex-Koyal Family have lived in exile. 

HOUSE OF SAVOY, 1860. 
United Kingdom of Italy. 

1860. Victor Emanuel II., after the defeat of the Neapolitan army, and the 

result of the plebiscitum annexing Sicily and the Neapolitan pro> 
vinces to the Italian kingdom, entered Naples on Nov. 7. 
1878. Umberto Carlo Emanuele, son of Victor Emanuel II. 
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§ 1.— Passports — Custom-house. 

Though passports are not officially required by British subjects in any 
part of Italy, the traveller is strongly advised to be provided with a 
Foreign Office passport, as it will save him a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance, especially in the less frequented parts of the country, and 
he will often find a difficulty in obtaining letters at the post-office 
without one. Mr, Stsmford, Cockspur Street, Messrs. Dorrell & Son, 
16, Charing Cross, and Messrs. Lee & Carter, 440, West Strand, are 
agents who will obtain passports with the necessary signatures for 
travellers. 

The Custom-house regulations, especially at all the great centres of . 
communication, are not very rigorous, and a judicious buonamano will 
overcome many difficulties : tobacco and cigars are however absolutely 
prohibited, and a heavy fine is sometimes exacted for the few cigars 
which a traveller may happen to be carrying in his pocket. The safest 
plan is to disarm suspicion by " declaring ^ frankly at once, especially 
when arriving by sea. 

§ 2. Money. 

Since the annexation of the Neapolitan provinces to the Italian 
kingdom, the decimal system, having the franc (franco or lira) for its 
unit, has become the official currency (see Introduction^ ffandhook 
Northern Italy). Gold coins are seldom met with. The silver coins 
in common circulation are 5, 2, 1, and h franc pieces. There are copper 
coins of 5 and 10 centesimi. The principal currency is bank-notes, 
from 1000 to 5 francs, chiefly of the Banca Nazionale and the Banca di 
Napoli. The best course is to carry large sums in the fbim of letters 
of credit) and smaller sums in French or English gold. Post Office 
orders up to \0l, can now be sent to Italy at a trifling charge, but the 
officials on paying the money must be satisfied as to the identity of the 
pAjee by the production of his passport or otherwise. 

§ 3.— Wbighbb and Measures. 

The metrical or decimal French standard is now the official one]of 
the Italian kingdom. 
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Weights and Measures. 



1 metre = 39 '37 in. = 1-09 yd. 

1 sq. metre = 1'196 sq. yd. 

1 cub. metre = 35*33 cub. ft. 

1 centimetre = { in. 

1 kilometre = 1093 yds. = J mile. 

8 kilometres = 5 m. 

1 sq. kilom. = | sq. m. 

1 hectare = 2^ acres. 

1 gramme =15^ grains. 

10 grammes = J oz. 

15 grammes = | oz. 

1 kilogramme = 2 J lb. = 3 It. lbs. 

10 kilogrammes = 22 lbs. 

1 litre = IJ pint. 



1 hectolitre = 22 gallons. 

1 quintale =100 lbs. 

1 inch = 2 * 539 centimetresw 

1 foot = 20*47 centimetres. 

1 yd. = 0*9 metre. 

12 yds. = 11 metres. 

1 mile = 1*609 kilom. 

1 sq. yd. = 0*836 sq. metre. 

2J acres = 1 hectare. 

1 pint = 0*5679 litre. 

1 gallon = 4^ litres. 

1 oz. Troy = 31*103 grammes. 

1 oz. avoir. = 28*349 grammes. 

1 lb. = 4*5359 kilog. 



Eoman time, which is 60 min. in advance of Greenwich time, is kept 
at all the railway stations of Italy. 
The following is a comparative table of temperatures :— 



»axmiur. 


Centigrade. 


Fahr. 


80 


100 


212 


76 


95 


203 


72 


90 


194 


68 


85 


185 


64 


80 


17& 


60 


75 


167 


56 


70 


158 


52 


65 


149 


48 


60 


140 


44 


55 


131 


40 


50 


122 


36 


45 


113 


32 


40 


104 


28 


35 


95 


24 


30 


86 



l^aumur. 


Centigrade. 


Fahr. 


20 


25 


77 


16 


20 


68 


12 


15 


59 


10 


13 


55 


8 


10 


50 


4 


5 


41 


3 


4 


39 


2 


3 


37 


1 


2 


35 


0*8 


1 


33 








32 


•4 


*5 


23 


*8 


•10 


14 


•12 


*15 


5 


•14 


•18 






§ 4.— EOADS— DlLIOENCES— VeTTTJRINI. 

The high roads of Southern Italy are generally in good condition. 
In some the engineering is remarkable ; and many of the viaducts^' 
bridges, and substructions deservedly rank among the good works of 
their class in Europe. Communication is kept up between such places 
as have no railway, by means of diligences, mail-carriages, and the 
vetturini. 

The diligences (diligenze) are not to be recommended for comfort, 
and in any case the coup6 should be secured. The mail-carriages 
(corrieri) travel much faster, but only take 2 or 3 passengers, at higher 
wes. There are still some roads along which the . only means of con- 
veyance is by vetturini, A carriage with 3 horses, capable of holding 
6 people, will travel about 30 or 40 miles a day. The price will entirely 
depend upon circumstances. A strict agreement should be drawn up, 
in which the amount of hire> the time in which the journey is to be 
performed, the stay to be made at each place, and the mdemnity to be 
given to the vettunno, in case of detention by the traveller, are strictly 
specified ; and the bargain should be ratified, by the vettunno giving a 
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deposit (caparra) of a small sum, as security for the performance of his 
contract. Sometimes a single seat in a carriage can be procured, for 
which the traveller bargains with the vetturino. In many of the pro- 
vincial town there is a kind of open carriage with 2 horses, capable of 
travelling from 5 to 7 miles an hour. The price is from 20 to 25 francs 
a day, allowing nothing for the back journey. 

In some remote parts of the kingdom the only means of communica- 
tion from town to town is by bridle-paths, a kind of drove-road, called 
via natu'rale, which has been made by going over the same track for 
ages, and which though sometimes practicable for carts and for the 
light carriages of the country, must generally be traversed on horseback. 
A light country cart with 2 horses costs about 15 francs for the first 
day, and 10 francs for each day after. Where it is necessarv to ride, 
3 horses— which are enough for 2 people, one carrying the luggage — 
will cost about 20 francs a day. 

"Walking expeditions are not popular in South Italy, and are only 
imdertaken by strangers. Except for short distances they are not 
advisable, as the roads are for the most part hot and dusty, and often 
lined with walls, so that the view is intercepted. 

§ 5.— Railwatb. 

Before 1860 there were few railways in S. Italv, and none that 
afforded any direct means of communication with the rest of Europe. 
The first opened was that from Naples to Portici, in 1839, now pro- 
longed to the S.E. coast. The second was that from Naples to Caserta, 
opened in 1843, now on the main Hne to Rome. The country is now 
fairly well provided with railways, and several important Unes are in 

Progress or contemplation. A notice of each is appended to the list of 
tations in the Route to which it properly belongs. 
Italian railways are now worked by two Companies, who practically 
divide the country between them. The Rete Mediterranea undertakes 
the W. coast of the peninsula, together with Piedmont, Calabria, and 
the greater part of Sicily and Sardinia. The Rete Adrmtica comprises 
the country E. of Milan, the provinces of Roraagna, Umbria, and the 
Abruzzi, and the coast line S.E. to Brindisi and Otranto. A few short 
local railways are termed Linee Diverse^ and one or two narrow-gauge 
mountain Imes are known as Linee Ridotte, The railways which f3l 
within the scope of the present volume are pretty evenly distributed 
between the two principal Companies, the former having perhaps 
rather the larger share. 

The speed of the express trains (treni diretti) does not exceed 30 m. 
an hour, but they are, as a rule, fairly punctual. The railway time is 
that of the mean time at the meridian at Rome. The first-class car- 
riages are comfortable: there are separate compartments for ladies 
with 1st or 2nd class tickets, and for smokers. The cost of traveUing 
by the express trains is about 12 c. per kilometre, 1st class, and 9 c. 
2nd class. Saloon and sleeping carriages can be obtained at Bologna, 
Ancona, Foggia, Brindisi, and Naples, and also at other stations, by 
giving due notice. A saloon carriage costs the price of twelve Ist-olass 
tickets, but if the number occupying it be more than 12, each person 
must pay the price of a Ist-class ticket. A sleeping compartment 
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with 2 beds, costs the price of four Ist-class tickets ; with 3 beds, at the 
rate of 22 c. a bed per kil. A whole compartment costs f of the 
number of places it contains. Children under 3 years old travel free ; 
between 3 and 7, at half-price. Luggage is charged at the rate of 
3 J centimes per cwt. {quintdle), with a minimum tariflf of 45 c, none 
being allowed free of charge ; the luggage ticket-office closes 10 min. 
before the departure of the train. The passenger may not take with 
him into the carriage any article of luggage weighing more than 
20 kilog. (44 lbs.), or measuring more than 0*50x0'26x0'30 m^t. ; 
but this regulation is not very strictly enforced. 

Luggage. — In consequence of the frequent luggage-robberies in Italy, 
the companies have laid down very stringent rules as to the condition 
in which alone baggage will be received. If his ba^age is refused, 
the traveller must obtain cord and wax and seal up his trunks before 
they can be registered (fee 60 c. for each trunk). As this proceeding 
frequently involves the loss of the train it is far better to see that the 
trunks are securely locked, corded, and sealed, before leaving the hotel. 
The officials cannot then refuse to register them, nor can they tamper 
with them during their transit. 

Betnrn tickets are generally available the next day, except on Sundays 
and certain festivals, when they are good up to the third day, e.a., from 
Saturday till the first train on Monday morning. There are buffets, 
more or less indifferent, at the principal stations. For further 
information the traveller is referred to the local time-tables, and to 
* VIndicatore OfficiaU delle Strode Ferrate,* etc. The large edition costs 
1 fr., the small 40 cent. 

For all particulars regarding the journey from England, the traveller 
is referred to Messrs. T. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, or Messrs. H. Oaie 
& Sons, 142, Strand. 

§ 6. — Steamers. 

Many parts of S. Italy, especially the coast of Calabria, can be visited 
by steamer, and the best mode of approach to niany of the Italian 
towns, particularly Naples, is from the sea. The Florio-Eubattino 
Company's steamers, starting from Genoa, leave Naples once a week on 
a coasting voyage round the Peninsula to Ancona, calling at all the 
principal ports, and returning by the same route. These steamers are 
as a rule clean and well found, and the Ist-class accommodation good ; 
the 2nd class is not recommended. Tickets should be purdtiased 
at the office of the Company. A reduction of 20 per cent, is made on 
the fare, but not on the food, for 3 persons. Children from 2 to 10 
pay half fare, but are not entitled to a separate berth ; two children 
may have one berth. First-class passengers are allowed 100 kilos. 
(2 cwt.) of luggage free, and second-class 60 kilos. (133 lbs.). The food 
is very fair, and consists generally of a cup of coffee in the morning, 
dejeuner a la fourchette at 10, dinner at 6, and tea at 8 o'clock. Other 
refreshments can always be procured on payment. In embarking and 
disembarking 1 franc for each person, luggage included, is generally 
enough, though more will always be asked for. Times of sailmg, etc., 
of the different steamers will be found at the hotels, and in the railway 
guide above mentioned. 
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§ 7. — Post-offices— Telegraphs. 

There are post-offices at all the principal towns and villages of S. 
Italy. Letters to the traveller should be addressed in Italian or French. 
The postage to England is 25 c. for 15 grammes (^ oz.), post card 10 c. 
The rate for inland letters is 20 c. for 15 grammes (^ oz.), within the 
radius of the town delivery 5 c. for the same weight. Stamps {franco- 
hdli) can be procured at all the tobacconists'. Registered letters cost 
an additional 25 c. The ItaUan postal officials take no notice of letters 
containing directions or requests respecting the forwarding of corres- 
pondence from one place to another. A stranger desiring to have letters 
forwarded from the place to which they have been addressed to some 
other place where he expects to receive them must apply personally at 
the post-office at either of those places, and there state his request, 
and if required give some evidence of identity by the testimony of 
residents or the production of a passport. 

The telegraph is in operation throughout S. Italy, and there are 
stations at all the towns. The inland tariff is 1 fr. for 15 words; each 
word in excess 10 c. The charge to London is 47 c. per word with an 
additional tax of 1 fr. for the message, both names and addresses being 
charged for. 

§ 8. — Hotels, &c. 

The best hotels at Naples are comfortable and well-managed, but the 
charges are generally high. In the provinces many of the larger towns 
are vcary inadequately provided, though one or two, such as Reggio and 
Brindisi, have hotels equal to the second-class ones of the capital. In 
remote districts the inns are bad and comfoi*tless. All the best hotels 
have a regular tariff, but it is always safest to make a bargain. The 
bill should be paid at least once a week, as any mistakes in it can then 
be more easily checked. Attendance is always extra Arrangements 
for living en pension can be made at most of the principal hotels at 
from 8 to 10 francs a day. All the hotels at Naples have now tables- 
d'hSte, but they are seldom met with in the provinces. The restaurants 
{trattorie) are not as a rule attractive, but very good food may generally 
be obtained in them at a moderate sum. Ladies may safely have 
recourse to the best of them for an early luncheon, but in the evening 
they are apt to be fuU of smoke and crowded. 

§ 9. — General Hints. 

Travelling in the most frequented parts of S. Italy differs hardly at all 
from that in other parts of Europe, and the cost may be estimated^ 
under the usual conditions and limitations, at from \l, to IZ. 5s. a day ; 
less, of course, when a stay is made at one place, or when the party is 
numerous. The usual time selected is between October and April ; but 
whoever, wants to see S. Italy in the perfection of its beauty, snould go 
there from May to September. The neat is great, but, in the mountain 
country especially, it is not too much for the healthy traveller. The 
vdnter months had better be spent in Naples, or some large town, as 
the cold is often very severe, and there are no means of providing 
against it in the country. 

Warm clothing is essential in the winter, and even in summer it i 
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well not to be too lightly clad. Flannel at all seasons is a safe and con- 
venient material. The hour after sunset is the time when colds and 
fevers are most easily caught. Blue glasses will be found of great ser- 
vice in diminishing the excessive glare. It is prudent to close the bed- 
room windows at night, and to rest during the excessive heat of midday. 
Illness, which may afterwards assume a fever type, is often due to over- 
fatigue, caused by the absurd habit of rushing about from, morning 
to night trying to see and do everything in a few. days, or even hours. 

Patience and flea-powder are two essential requisites for the traveller 
in S. Italy. In all cases of dispute and bargain it is better for him — 
unless his knowledge of ItaUan is quite equal to the occasion— to say 
nothing, but to refer the matter to some competent third person. In 
shops, as elsewhere, imless there are fixed prices printed, more is always 
asked than the article or service is worth, and than wiU ultimately be 
taken. . 

The huonamanOy under whatever shape it appears, whether as a 
manci'ay da here, hottiglia^ &c., is as unmitigated a nuisance as the Arabic 
haksheesk It must, however, be submitted to, but the amount should 
always be kept down to the spaallest possible sum, as undue liberality 
will only have the effect of causing other candidates to. press their 
claims on the injudicious donor. Begging is imfortunately still a 
national industry, which the priests do all in their power to encourage, 
and the government to put down. 

Brigandage, properly so eddied, is a thing of the past. . Here and there, 
as in other countries, the traveller may encounter thieves and foot-pads, 
especiallv if he should be imprudent enough to chatter freely about his 
plans. Before imdertaking a journey in the wild parts of Calabria or the 
Abruzzi, it would be wise to consult the local authorities as to the safety 
of the district ; but even here the tourist is far more likely to meet a 
Carahiniere than a robber, and should take care to have his passport in 
readiness, duly provided with a recent ItaUan visS, 

There are now three 'direct routes from Naples to England, by the 
Mont Cenis, the St. Qotthard, and the Riviera. There is little difference 
in time between them, Naples being reached from London by each of 
these lines in about 72 hrs. The steamers running between Civita 
Yecchia and Naples are not recommended. 

Italian Adventurers. (A Caution to English Ladies*) 

Too much care cannot be taken in forming acquaintances with 
Southern Itahans, and especially with that class ofthem which frequents 
Pensions. One of their chief aims is to marry for money, and keep their 
famihes and themselves in idleness. It is a common complaint among 
them that Enghsh wives do not take a beating kindly. The long ex- 
perience of one who was perfectly qualified to give an opinion on the 
subject was that, without exception, every Engl£hwoman married to a 
NeapoHtan was miserable. Enghshwomen by marriage with a foreigner 
forfeit their nationahty, and are precluded from seeking redress from 
British consuls or tribimals. It is a common practice for Foreigners to 
assume titles, and the authorities never seem to take any steps to prevent 
it, although it is an offence against the law. 
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TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 



EOUTES. 



BOUTE 1. 

ROME TO NAPLES, BY VELELTRI, 
BOCCASECCA, MONTE CASSINO, CAIA- 
NBLLO, CAPUA, CASEBTA, AND OAN- 
GELLO. 

Miles. Stations. Bootes. 

BOXE . . .19,21 
9 CiampixLO 

6 Frasoati 
11 XariiLO 
18 Ceocliixia 

4 N. Albano 

18 8. Axuio 

82 NettuxLO 
81 Ciyita Lavinia 
27 VeUetri 
81 Ontanese 
86 Valmontone 
41 Segni 
47 Anagni 
49 Sgnrgola 
68 Horolo 
66 Ferentino 
61 Trosinone 
64 Ceocano 
70 Pofi Castro 
76 OEFKAKO 
78 iBoletta 

88 Soeoaseooa . . 16 
86 Aquino Pontecorvo 

98 Cafsino 

99 Bocea d' Erandro 
104 Xignano 

109 Tora Preseniano 
[5. Italy. 2 



Miles. Stations. Routes. 

118 CaianeUo ... 15 

118 Biardo 

121 Teano 

126 Sparanise 

129 Pignataro 

185 Capua 

188 8. Maria Capua 

142 Caserta ... 3, 17 

146 Maddaloni— lower Stat. 

149 Cancello . . . . 2, 3 

154 Acerra 

156 CasalnnoYO 

168 NAPLES 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 
17,25 

Rly. conceded from Eome to Val- 
montone direct, by Colonna; from 
Eome to Terracina direct; from Vel- 
letri to Terracina, Gaeta, and Sparanise. 
A steam tramway runs from Rome to 
(15 m.) Marino ; in construction thence 
to Albano. 

N.B. The figures in the third column 
refer to the otiier Rly. Rtes. in which 
the stations occur. No further reference 
is made to these Rtes. elsewhere. Cross 
Rtes. by carriage-road, horse-path, or 
steamer, are noticed not in this colimm, 
but in the text A few short branch 
lines are included in the column of 
stations, on condition that they them- 
selves cross no other rly. Omerwise, 
they constitute a separate Rte. All 
Rtes. are traversed by rl^., unless other- 
wise specified. At the toot of the three 
columns' a notice is given of all rlys. 
projected, conceded by government, or 
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Boute 1. — Borne to Naples. 



in constructioiL Stations wMcIl have 
a Buffet are printed in capital letters : 
* denotes commendation. Black figures 
in the third column indicate the Ete. 
under which the town is described. 

This route traverses one of the most 
Interesting regions of Italy, enabling 
the traveller to visit many of the classi- 
cal sites of Latium, the country of the 
Yolsck and Hemici, and the Campania. 
During a gieat portion of its course, 
the rly* foUows the line of the ancient 
Via Latina,t the Via Appia running 
nearer the sea, and passing through 
Terraoina. 

Besides the towns which give their 
name to a rly. stat., may be Visited 
Cori, Norba, Veroli, Alatri, Collepardo, 
the extinct volcano of Pofi, Pipemo, 
Sonino, Sora, Arpino, Atina, and the 
volcanic district of Rocca Monfina. 

N.B. The places mentioned before 
reaching Velletri will be found more 
fully described in the Handbook for 
Borne, Travellers intending to linger 
on the journey should send on their 
heavy luggage to Naples. 

t 'I*he Via Latdia commenced at Rome 
from the Porta Capena of the Servian wall, 
and from the Porta Latina of the Anrelian, 
and fell into the Via Ajopia at Capua* The 
Stations on it were : — 

Ad Decimum, M.P., x. near Ciatnpino. 
Boboraria, vi. la Molara. 

Ad Pictas, xvii. near Lugnano (/), 

Compitnm Anangni- helow Anagni. 

num. XV. 
Ferentinum, viii. Fei'entino. 

Frusino, vii. Frosinone. 

Frcgellanum, Grotta d' Opi, or 

Cepranof 
Aquinum, viii. Aquino. 

Casinum, vii. S. Germano. 

Ad Flexmn, vii., from near S. Fietro in 

which a branch of 9 Fine, 

miles to Venqfriumt 

Venafro. 
Teanum, xvii. Teano. 

From Teanmn a branch line of the Via 
Latina was carried to Beneventnm, passing by 
Alifa, xvii. Alife. 

Telesium, xxv. Tdiue. 

Beneventnm, xviii. Benevento, 

And another to Naples, by 
Cales, vi. Calvi. 

Gasilinmn, vii. Modern Capua. 

Capna, iii. Sta. Maria. 

From Capua the Via Appia was continued 
to Beneventum by 
Calatia, v. LeOtUuHtheiyfeea 

Caserta and 
Maddaloni. 



The rly., on quitting the central 
station, immediately passes on the 1. a 
very remarkable fragment of the Ser- 
vian Wall, composed of huge blocks of 
Alban peperino, running parallel to the 
city walls from the Porta San Lorenzo, 
and on th6 rt. the Church of S. Bibiana, 
and the so-called Temple of Minerva 
Medica. It then cuts through the City 
"Wall, not far from the Porta Maggiore 
and the tomb of the Baker Eurysaces ; 
runs for some distance along the line of 
the modem aqueduct of the Acqua 
Felice, the arches of the Claudian 
Aqueduct, and the Anio Novus; and 
crosses the road to Frascati near a 
mound, called the Monte di Grano, 
surmounted by a tower and the remains 
of an ancient tomb. 

The view is fine of the Sabine 
Apennines from Soracte to Palestrina, 
and of the Alban Kills before us, with 
the Via Appia marked by its line of 
ruined sepulchres on the rt., and the 
verdant Campagna. The rly. runs 
nearly parallel to the Appian Way as 
far as tiie first station out of Home; 
the ruins passed on the 1. are those of 
Roma Vecchia. 



Ad Novas, vi. near Arpaia. 

Caudiom, ix. Montesarchio. 

Beneventnm, xi. JBenevento, 

From Beneventnm there were two roads: 
one by Venosa to Tarentum, the other by the 
valley of the Calor to Brundusium, described in 



Equus Tuticns, xzi. 


near S. Eleuterio. 


iEk«, 


near Trqja, 


Erdonia, xxiii. 


Ordona. 


Canusium, xxvi. 


Canosa. 


Rubi, xxiii. 


Ruvo, 


Bituntum, xi. 


Bitonto. 


Barium, xi. 


Bari. 


Turres, xxi. 


near Mola. 


Egnatia, xvi. 


Gnazia. 


Speluncae, xx. 




Brundusium, xviii. 


Bi-indisi. 


Lupiae, xxv. 


Lecce. 


Hydruntum, xxv. 


Otranto. 


The 2nd road from Beneventnm to Taren- 


tum passed by 




JEsculanum or Scala- 


Le Grotte, near 


num, XV. 


MirabeOa. 


Sub Bomula, xxi. 


near Bisaccia. 


Pons Aufidi, xxii. 


Fonte di Santa 




Venere, 


Venusia, xviii. 


Venosa. 


Silvium, XX. 


Garagnone. 


Blera, xiii. 


Oravina. 


Sub Lupatia, xiv. 




Canales, xiiL 


CazteUaneta. 


Tarentum, xx. 


Taranto. 
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From Ciampino, a branch rly • ascends 
£. to (6 m.) TrasoatL 

Xarino (6509) is 1^ m. distant from 
its Stat., on the declivity of the hills. 
Beyond on the rt. is the so-called Sol- 
fatara, of ihe existence of which the 
traveller will be made aware by the 
fetid emanations of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. From this point the line 
assumes a more southerly direction, 
and ffradually approaching the hills, 
cuts through nimierous currents of lava 
descending towards the plain &om the 
extinct volcanos of the Alban range. 
Passing along, there are lovely peef s 
of Gastel Gandolfo, Albano, Lariccia 
with its viaduct, and Monte Cavo 
towering above. 3 m. from Marino 
the small stream issuing from the 
Emissariimi^ which flows from the lake 
of Albano, is crossed. Soon after we 
reach 

Ceeohina, from which a steam tram- 
way runs N. to AlbanOf S. to Porto 
<fAnzio,tiJi6.Nettuno, Beyond Cecchina, 
which is on the Alban peperino beds, 
the line passes through some deep 
cuttings, crosang the stream descending 
from me Emissarium of the Lake of 
Nemi, leaving the tower of Monte 
Giovi, the site of Corioli,. on the 1., 
beyond which is seen Genzano, and on 
rt. the blue Mediterranean across the 
flat wooded plains. On this part of 
the line the geologist wUl observe the 
superposition of the last dejections of 
the Alban volcanos, which have fur- 
nished the pepeiino, so much used as 
building-stone, reposing on red tufa. 

Civita LaTinia, the ancient Lanu- 
vium, with its picturesque mediaeval 
tower, stands on a hill to the 1. The 
rly. cuts through a current of lava, 
crosses numerous ravines descending 
from the hills on the 1., and passes 
through a country richly cultivated in 
vines, which furnishes some of the 
best wine known under the name of 
Genzano. The latter town lies 4 m. 
N. of Civita Lavinia Stat. 

Hie rly. crosses a deep ravine by a 
handsome iron viaduct to reach 



yELLXTBI(12,000)theseeofabishop- 
ric conjointlv with Ostia, always held by 
the Cardinal Dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege. The city is picturesquely situated 
on an eminence upon the lower slopes 
of Monte Artemisio, which forms the N. 
boundary of the Pontine Marshes. It 
occupies the site of the Volscian city of 
VelitrXf whose hostilities with Rome 
date from the reign of Ancus Martins. 
It was surrounded with a fosse and 
vallum by Coriolanus, and was so fre- 
quently in collision with the Romans 
mat they at length, after the close of the 
great Latin war in b.c. 338, destroyed 
its walls and transported its local sena- 
tors to Rome^ where they are said to 
have become the ancestors of the distinct 
caste called the Trasteverini. The fa- 
mily of Augustus came originally from 
VelitrsB. £i the dth centy. Velletri 
was occupied by Belisarius, and it sub- 
sequently suffered from the Lombard 
invasion which ruined so many towns 
on the Appian. In. 1744 the hills on 
the N. of the town were Hie scene of 
the battle in which Charles III» of 
Naples gained a victory over the 
Austrian army under Prince Lobkowitz 
and in 1849 Gkffibaldi defeated the 
N^olitan troops near the cemetery. 

The lofty bell-tower of Santa Xaria 
in Trivio (1353) is supposed to have 
been an offering for the deliverance of 
the city from the plague which desolated 
it in 1348, during its siege by Nicola 
Caetani, Lord of Fondi. This tower is 
in the same style as manv of those in 
Rome of the 14th cent. , and consists of a 
basement with four tiers separated by 
projecting cornices, and surmounted by 
an 8-sided pyraniidalspire. ThePalano 
Lanoellotti, built by Martino Longhi, is 
celebrated for its staircase and loggie, 
from which the ♦view over the sub- 
jacent plain and the Volscian Moxm- 
tains embracing Cori, Rocca Massima, 
Cistema, Sennoneta, Terracina, and 
Montefortino, is very beautiftil. In 
the Palano Pabblioo is preserved an in- 
scription called the Lapide di LoloiriOf 
referring to an ancient amphitheatre 
in the time of Yalens and Yalentiman. 
The celebrated Volscian reliefs now in 
the Naples Museum were found r 
Velletri in 1784. They^are of gn 
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aiitiquity» and represent mounted 
wmiors pursuing their enemy, a chariot 
race, a council, a triumph,^ and a 
festival. 

i |The Cathedral of St Clement, re- 
built in 1660, has a picture of the 
Coronation oi the Virgin, and some 
legends of saints, by Giovanni Balducci. 
The columns of tiie subterranean chapel 
belong to ancient buildings. In the 
sacristy is a lavamanOf or basin for 
«boluUon, presented by Cardinal della 
Revere, afterwards JuHus II., when 
iMshop of Ostia and YelletrL Another 
^nineat li^op of this diocese was 
Latino Orsini, better known as Cardinal 
taiinMSf one of the most learned pre- 
lates of the 13th cent., who is believed 
by some writers to have been the 
author of. the beautiful hymn Dies iras, 
Dies ilia, 

Velletri stands on a volcanic hill, 
several eruptions of lava being seen in 
the numerous quarries which supply 
building and paving stone for the town. 
The neighbourhood is celebrated for 
its wines. 

DiL daily to Terracina, and thence 
through ^ormia to Sparamse Stat. 
(Rte. 2). 



EXCURSION TO CORI AND NORMA. 

Light vehicles can be wocured at 
Velletri. About 5 m. from Velletri the 
road passes on the 1. the Logo di GitUia- 
nelloj an extinct crater. 2 m. fSirther 
lies the village of the same name. 3 m. 
before reaching Cori the road runs at 
the foot of the peak of Bocca Maswrn^ 
on the summit of which is perched one- 
of the most inaccessible villages in 
Italy. On the approach to Cori the 
road ascending to the 1. should be 
avoided. The road to the rt. leada 
thiou^ olive plantations, and com- 
mands a magnificent view. On the 1. 
are tihe church and convent of 8. 
Franoesoo^ with a publio prwnenade. 

12 m. GOBI (6223) is situated on a 



bold hill, presenting from the plain the 
appearance of a pyrunid crowned by the 
rums of its ancient temples. Two tor« 
rents, flowing through uie deep ravines 
which bound the hill on the E. and W., 
unite below its W, angle xmder the name 
of the -^0550 de* Picchioni, and fall into 
the Teppia, which empties itself into the 
Pontine Marshes. The town is separated 
by an olive-grove into two parts ; the 
upper, which was the site of the an- 
cient Acropolis, is called Cori a monte^ 
the lower Cori a valle, Virgil and 
Diodorus mention Cori as a colony 
from Alba Longa ; whilst Pliny states 
that it was founded by Dardanus, which 
would make it one of the oldest Greek 
settlements in Italy. It was one of the 
30 cities which formed the Latin League 
in B.C. 493. The ♦walls exhibit con- 
structions of four different periods ; 1st, 
the irregular rough masses of stone put 
together in the ordinary polygonal style, 
with smaller stones, apparently from 
the neighbouring torrents, filling up 
the interstics of the larger blockis ; 2nd^ 
polygonal masses of Pdasgic workman- 
ship ; 3rd, similar polygonal walls, the 
stones of which are more carefrdly cut, 
and adapted with greater precision, 
marking the best period of this style 
of construction; 4th, smaller stones 
covering l^e older work, and resem- 
bling the style of the time of Sylla. 
The hill appears to have had tliiee 
circuits of walls; the 1st, exhibiting 
the most ancient style of masonry, 
is seen at the lower part; the 2nd, 
near the church of Sainf Olivia, and 
by the side of tiie road to the citadel ; 
the 3rd, surrounding the citadel, and 
exhibiting the. woikmanship of the 
second period. Ascending to me citadel, 
the first object is the ruin called, but 
without any authority, the ^Temple of 
Herenles. A portion of the building 
now serves as a vestibule to the churcn 
of 3. Pietro, which contains an ancient 
square marble altar, supporting the 
baptismal font, with rams' heads and 
mutilated gorgons. Beyond the ad- 
joining garden is the tetrastyle portico 
of a temple of the Doric ord^; the 
columns, of travertine, retain traces of 
stucco ; the doorway is narrower at the 
top than at the bottom, and over it an 
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insoription reoords its construction by 
the Duumvirs of the town. The 
columns are very graceful and care- 
fully worked, and the style of the 
building bears a resemblance to that 
of the Sibyl at Tivoli. In the descent 
from the citadel to the lower town, 
masses of the ancient wall are seen on 
each side, and fragments of capitals and 
columns built into the walls of private 
houses. The Ghnrch of Sant' Oliva has 
evidently been erected* upon ancient 
foundations, supposed to be those of a 
temple to Esculapius and Hygeia. The 
nave has eight whitewashed colnmns, 
one of which is square and fluted ; other 
ancient columns nave been used up in 
the rebuilding of tiie cloister. In the 
Strada S. Salvatore is a house built 
between two ^columns of the portico of 
the Temple of Castor and PoUnz. The 
piazza below is supposed to cover the 
steps leading to the temple. The two 
Corinthian columns of l^e portico are 
very beautifiil in style and execution. 
In the Via ddle Colonnette are frag- 
ments of tesselated pavement and Done 
columns, and an inscription relating to 
the ancient cisterns for supplying the 
city with water. The Piazza Mon- 
ta^oa also contains some broken columns 
and inscriptions. Below the Via delle 
Colonnette is the PiBotonioo, marking 
the position of an ancient Piscina ; the 
walls, apparentlyEoman, are of great 
extent. On the W. side is a fine speci- 
men of the more ancient walls, formed 
of huge blocks of limestone. In the 
Casa Vettori are two Doric columns, the 
remains of some ancient temple. 

A great portion of the walls of the 
modem town were erected in the early 
part of the 15th cent, by Ladislaus 
£ing of Naples. 

Beyond tiie Porta Ninfesina, on the 
road to Norba, where another mass of 
the polygonal walls is well preserved, 
is an ancient bridge of a single arch, 
called *Fente della Catena, spanning 
the deep ravine, 75 ft. below the para- 
pet. It is built of enormous square 
masses of tufa, and is one of the most 
remarkable monuments of its kind. 

There is a bridle path of 6 hrs. from 
Cori to Segni (see below) . 
A rood descending Into the plain 



(see below) leads from Cori to (8 m.) 
Korma (2282), near the site of the an- 
cient Norba, also one of the 30 cities 
of the Latin League. In B.C. 492 it 
became a Roman colony, founded to 
check the inroads of liie Volscians. 
During the civil wars it was betrayed 
to Lepidus, the general of Sylla ; but 
the garrison put me inhab. to the sword, 
and set fire to the town, which was 
never rebuilt. The ruins are upon the 
highest point of a rocky ridge, | m. N. 
of the modem village, and may be 
descried from the road between Cistema 
and Torre Tre PontL The walls are 
estimated to be IJ m. in circuit, and 
the blocks from 3 to 10 ft. in length. 
Four gates may still be traced, of one 
of which there are considerable remains. 
Within the walls is a large quadrilate- 
ral enclosure of polygonal masonry, 
containing channels for the conveyance 
of water. Wells and reservoirs are 
found near it, with remains of a temple. 
The Acropolis, in the centre of the 
town, appears to have been surrounded 
by a triple wall. Below the modem 
village are the ruins of Kin&, a town 
of the middle ages, with a dismantled 
castle and momistery, recently restored 
by the Caetani family. Here are some 
picturesque brick towers, and a ruined 
church with frescoes. The small lake 
is mentioned by Pliny for its floating 
islands. The little river NymphcBua^ 
which had its origin in the lake, gave 
the name to the modem town. Ninfa 
lies 2 m. off the high road between 
Velletri and Terracina, and may be 
reached by carriage from (13 m.) Vel- 
letri in about 2 hrs. A very rough 
path leads on a higher level from Cori 
to Norba in 3 hrs. 



Returning to Velletri, the rly. runs 
along the base of Monte Artemisio, 
through oak woods, f^id then across 
the irregular countiry that intervenes 
between the Alban Hills, and the Vol- 
scian Moimtains on the rt., upon which 
the towns of Cori and Rocca Massima 
fbrm very picturesque objects ; it then 
passes on the rt. the spiall lake and 
town of Giulianello, and afterwards 
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trayerses a forest of oaks. The views 
over the Pontine Marshes as far as the 
Circeean promontory (Monte Circello), 
which from here appears as an island, 
the promontory of Anxur (Terracina), 
and the Ponza Islands, are very fine. 

Valmontone (3784), 2 m. from the 
stat., on the 1., is not seen from the 
line. It stands on a hill (1106 ft.) of 
volcanic tufa, surmounted hy an old 
baronial mansion, and surrounded by 
the ruins of walls with quadrangular 
towers of the middle ages. Several 
antiquities may still be traced, among 
whicn are the remains of its ancient 
walls, composed of square masses of 
tufe, a sarcophagus of the time of Sep- 
timus Severus with reliefis, now used 
as a cistern, and nimierous rock-tombs. 
Valmontone was a fief of the Conti 
fjEimily, who received it from Inno- 
cent III. On the extinction of their 
line, it passed to the Sforzas, the Bar- 
berini, and last of all to the Pamfili. 
Its vast palace, built in 1662, commands 
a beautiful view. After a long period 
of neglect, it has been restored and re- 
occupied by Prince Doria Pamfili, to 
whose eldest son it gives the titie of 
Prince of Valmontone. On the hills 
above the town are the littie church of 
tiie Madonna delle Grazie, of the 11th, 
and the convent of S. Angelo, dating 
from the 13th cent. 

The pedestrian or the artist may visit 
from tlus Stat. Palestrina, Cave, Genaz- 
zano, Olevano, PaHano, and other 
places fiuned for their picturesque 
beautyand mediaeval associations. (See 
handbook qf Bome^ Excursions.) 

Xonte Fortino (3952), 4 m. S. of 
Valmontone, finely situated on one of 
Ihe N. spurs of the Volscian Moun- 
tains, is supposed to stand on the site 
of Ecetray tiie only remains of which 
are some rude and massive polygonal 
walls at La Civita and Jl Piano della 
Nelhiay about a mile S.W. of the vil- 
lage. They consist of blocks of lime- 
stone with smaller stones filling up the 
interstices as at Cora and Norba, and 
probably formed part of the defences of 
the citadel. 

The rly. follows the Majorana (streani 



to its junction with the Sacoo. At the 
31st ancient m. from Borne the Sacoo 
is crossed by the carriage*road, near 
the Mutatio Ad Bivium on the Via 
Latina. 

Passing on the 1. the ruined Castie 
of Pwmbinara^ with a high square 
ruined tower, we arrive at 

Segni Stat., 6 m. N. of the town 
(6000). Segni (2300 ft,), the ancient 
SigniOy is a place of very remote an- 
tiquity, having been colonized by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, as a check on the 
Vokci and JSiemici, The modem town, 
although the seat of a bishop, is a poor 
place; it stands out as a great spur 
from the Volscian Mountains, and pre- 
sents a very striking appearance on the 
declivity of a hill. The whole summit 
was enclosed within walls, extensive 
remains of which, in the most massive 
polygonal style, may be traced through 
the greater part of their circuit. The 
modem town occupies the lower part 
of this summit. Ascending through 
its streets, just above the last houses 
stands the Gnuroh of St. Peter, occupy* 
ing the site of an ancient temple, the 
ceUa of which is included in the moKiem 
edifice. The walls are built in regular 
courses of rectangular blocks of tufa, 
but rest on polygonal blocks of lime* 
stone. Adjacent is a well-preserved 
circular reservoir for water, evidently 
of the Boman period. A path leads 
hence to the summit of the hill (splen* 
did ♦view). 

At the N. angle of the walls is the 
Fortu in Luoino, of massive constmc- 
tion, but dioked up with earth and 
rubbish. 

Further on is the Porta Saraoinesca, 
a very remarkable specimen of the 
polygonal style, generally known as 
Cyclopean. The two sides consist of 
huge blocks converging upwardly, over 
wmch the roof or architrave is formed 
of three very large stones stretching 
across. Issuing from this gate, and 
turning to the right, the ancient walla 
may be traced all round the brow of 
the hiU, for the most part preserved to 
a eoiisi4erable height. A seQQn4 or 
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advanced line of wall runs lower down, 
in front of the principal circuit, through- 
out a considerable part of its extent. 
The entire circuit of the walls of 
Signia is about 1| m. Specimens of 
the work known as Opus Signinum, 
and so called from being first used at 
this place, may be seen among the old 
remains. 

There is a bridle-path of 6 hrs. across 
the mountains to Cori (horse and man, 
5 frs.). It commands magnificent 
views, winding round the N. shoulder 
of the Volscian Mountains at a high 
level, and passing near the picturesque 
little town of JRocca Massirm, The 
descent from the brow of the ridge to 
Cori is long and steep, but the view 
over the Pontine Marshes, from Vel- 
letri to the Circean Promontory, the 
Alban Hills, and aacient Latium, is 
very fine. 

The rly. continues parallel to the 
Sacco, passing several mediaeval towers, 
and tiie village of Garvignano on the 
rt., until reaching 

Anftgni Stat., 5 m. from the town, 
whidi stands on a hill to the 1. On 
the ascent is passed the Osteria di 
Fontana, which occupies probably the 
site of the Compitum Anagninttm (see 
Note, p. 2). Near this are some 
modem waterworks for the supply of 
the town. The road ascends by the 
chapel of Santa Maria delle Grazie to 

AKAONI (8220), the aacient Anagni, 
capital of the Hemici, 

In tiie middle ages it was the favour- 
ite residence of several popes and anti- 
popes, and the seat of the conclave 
which, after receiving the furious letter 
of Frederidc II. caUing the cardinals 
the sons of Belial, elected Innocent IV. 
It was the birthplace of Stephen YII., 
Innocent III., Gregory IX., Alexander 
IV., and Boniface VIII. The latter, 
after his quarrel with the Colonnas, 
one of whom here struck him on the 
£Eu;e, was involved in that memorable 

auarrel with Philip le Bel in which 
le French clergy obtained their pe- 
culiar privileges. Philip was little dis- 
posed to submit to the pretensions of 



the Church, and GuiUaume de Nogaret, 
who had demanded that Bomface 
should be arraigned for simony and 
heresy, collected a band of mercenaries, 
and allied himself with the forces of 
the Colonnas. The gate of Anagni 
was opened to them by treachery, and 
the French and their allies entered the 
city Sept. 7, 1303. At the first alarm 
the pope had put on his robes, and 
was sitting in his pontifical chair when 
the conspirators entered; his age and 
venerable appearance awed the boldest 
of their party, and no one ventured to 
lay hand upon his person. After three 
days the people recovered from their 
first surprise, drove out the French, 
and set tiie Pope at liberty. Boniface, 
hastening to Home, put himself under 
the protection of the Orsini, the here- 
ditary enemies of the Colonnas, but 
was soon after found dead in his bed. 
Anagni has been a bishop's see since 
487. 

The ^Cathedral of S. Xaria was 

commenced in 1074 on the site of an 
older church ; and though it has been 
greatly altered in modem times, re- 
tains much that is interesting. The 
floor of the choir is a fine specimen of 
Opus Alexandrinum, and was executed 
in 1226 by Giov. Cosimati, the author 
of so many similar works at Rome, and 
by his sons Giacomo and Luca, the 
whole at the expense of Bishop Alberto 
and Canon Orlando Conti, afterwards 
Pope Alexander IV. There is also 
here a fine paschal candelabrum in 
white marble inlaid with mosaics, 
bearing^ the name of Vasaletto, an 
otherwise unknown artist. The chapel 
on the rt. of the high altar was erected 
by a nephew of Boniface VIII., and 
contains the sepulchral monimient of 
two bishops of tiie Caetani family, in 
white marble, inlaid with mosaics, and 
surmounted by a Gothic canopy. The 
subterranean chapel dedicated to St. 
Magnus is covered with paintings of 
the 13th cent., relating to the life of 
the patron saint. From an inscription 
we learn that his remains were re- 
moved here in 1231, the chapel having 
been constracted for their receptionr 
and the frescos executed by order of 
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certain Peter, whose monimient is in 
the Oaetani chapel. 

On the outside of the church, high 
up near Ihe roof, is a statue of a Pope 
enthroned under a Gothic canopy, with 
the Caetani shield in mosaic. It pro- 
hahly represents Boniface VIII., who 
was huried in St. Peter's, and whose 
recumhent statue by Mino da Fiesole 
is now in ihe crypt of the Vatican 
Basilica. 

The Xnnioipio or Town Hall is a 
large mediseval building on arches. 

There are some ruins of the ancient 
city, comprising massive walls of tra- 
vertine reservoirs of baths, Roman in- 
scriptions, &c. 

On leaving Ana^ the rly. follows 
the 1. bank of the nver as far as 

. Sgiirgola. The village (2834) with 
a ruined mediaeval castle, to the rt., 
stands on a spur of the Volscian range 
commanding the road and the course 
of the Sacco. 

Hence the rly. runs close to the base 
of the Volscian mountains, through 
deep cuttings in the limestone rock 
that here forms a low range across the 
valley of the Sacco, separating the 
volcanic deposits of Ihe Boman Cam- 
pagna from the tertiary basin that ex- 
tends between Ferentino and San 
Germane. Behind Sgurgola rises Car- 
pineto, and farther on the town of 
Morolo (2618) is seen on the rt. After 
passing through a deep ravine, in some 
places barely wide enough to allow the 
passage of the river Sacco, we enter 
the plain below Ferentino, the richest 
part of the valley of the Tolero. 

^ FEEEHTIlSro Stat. The town (11,000) 
rises 3 m. to the 1., and occupies the site 
of the ancient Ferentinum^ a city of the 
Volscians, which afterwards came into 
the possession of the Hemici. In the year 
1223 a meeting was held here between 
Honorius III., the Emperor Frederic 
II., and Jean de Brienne, titular King 
of Jerusalem, at which the marriage 
of Frederic with lolanda, the only 
daughter of Jean, was arranged. Con- 
siderable remains of massive Cyclopean 
walls, biiilt of limestone, still exist. 



with fbur gateways, in a more reg:nlar 
style of Masonry than that seen in 
many of the other Pelasglc cities. The 
walls may be traced completely round 
the hill; some of their blocks are 
polygonal, others rectangular. The 
Mshop's palace, built upon ancient 
foundations of a massive character, 
contains several inscriptions. The 
Cathedral is paved with ancient 
marbles and mosaics. In the little 
church of 8. GioYanni Evangelista is 
a stone, now used as a baptismal font, 
bearing a dedicatory inscription from 
the people of Ferentinum to Cornelia 
Salonina, the wife of the "un- 
conquered " Gallienus. The Porta del 
Borgo has two inscriptions, one in 
honour of Julia Augusta, the other of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Near 
the gate of 8. Maria Xaggiore is 
an inscription with pilasters and 
pediment hewn in the rock, record- 
ing the munificence of Quinctilius 
Pnscus to Ferentinum^ the erection 
of a statue in the Forum by his grate- 
ful fellow-townsmen, and the liberal 
donations which he had provided for 
distribution on his birthday among the 
citizens. These gifts afford a curious 
insight into the customs of Roman 
life. There are crustula and mulsum 
(buns and metheglin) for the grown- 
up people, with the addition of sportulce 
(presents of money) for the Decurions, 
and nucum sparsxones (scattering of nuts) 
for the boys. The stone is called by 
the country-people La Fata. The view 
over the Volscian Mountains fi^m 
Ferentino, is very fine, including the 
remarkable peaks of Monte Cacumo 
and Monte Acuto, with the towns of 
Marolo, Patrica (near which is a well- 
preserved volcano crater), and Supino 
at their base. About a mile S.W, are 
mineral springs, frequented in summer 
for their medicinal virtues, issuing from 
the limestone rock. 

The rly. now passes through rich 
fields of com and vines. 4 m. to the 
1. the pointed peak of Fiim<me, with 
its village perched upon the summit, 
and the towns of Frosinone and Veroli, 
form fine objects in the landscape. 
Fumone had a strong castle of Boni- 
face VIII., once defended with remark* 
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able courage by the brigand Gasparone 
against seyeral hundred soldiers. It 
was also the prison of Pope Celestin V. 

Trosinone (11,000) lies 2 m. from 
its Stat., on the L At its N. base runs 
the Cosa, descending from the moun- 
tains of Collepardo. Frosinone (960 ft.), 
the Frusino of the Volscians, has some 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre. 
Frusino was conquered by the Bomans 
A.IT.C. 450, and is mentioned by 
Plautus in the * Captives/ and by SiHus 
Italicus (zii. 530). 

There is a carriage-road from Frosi- 
none to (4^ hrs.) fipemo and Sonino, 
passing near Ceccano and through a 
depression in the Volscian range, by 
Prossedi, a feudal possession of the 
GabrieUi (Bte. 2). 



EXCUESION TO ALATRI, COLLEPARDO, 
YEROLI, AND CASAMARI. 

10 m. N. of Frosinone, and about the 
same distance E. of Ferentino, rises 

ALATBI (13,681), one of the flourish- 
ing towns of the province. It has been 
the see of a bishop since a.d. 551. It 
is one of the five Satumian cities, the 
names of which begin with the first 
letter of the alphabet, — ^Alatri, Arpino, 
Anagni, Arce, and Atina. In the * Cap- 
tives * of Plautus it is mentioned under 
the name of AXdrpiov. The ^Citadel 
is the most perfect specimen of Pelasgic 
construction in Italy. It stands on the 
crest of the hiU on which the town is 
built ; another wall of similar construc- 
tion may be traced round the hill below 
the present town, which still preserves 
the ancient gates, very remarkable 
from their antiposts. The Acropolis 
is built of polygonal blocks of stupen- 
dous size, put together without cement. 
The gateway is perfectly preserved ; its 
roof is formed by three enormous stones, 
resting on the side walls, which still 
show the channels for the door. The 
wall seen from outside this gateway is 
magnificent ; and the lofty bastion, ex- 



tending into the neighbouring garden, 
is at least 50 ft high, and composed of 
only 15 courses. The ♦walls of Alatri 
convey a better idea of these extra- 
ordinary fortifications than any other 
polygonal remains in Italy. One of 
the gateways is formed by a lintel of a 
single block of stone, about 10 ft. long 
and 5 high and deep. On the opposite 
side of the fortress, in the Bishop's 
garden, is a passage, the roof of which 
is of long flat stones, decreasing in size 
upwards. It was either a sewer or 
a postern. Above the entrance to it 
is a relief representing the mystic sign 
of the phallus. Anomer relief is dose 
to the Porta San Pietro, the principal 
gate of the modem town. In the 
wedls near the Porta di Saa Franoesoo 
is a sewer about 3 ft. high, constructed 
in the form of a truncated cone, about 
2 ft. wide above and 1 ft. at the base. 
Some remarkable remains of an aque- 
duct, which brought water from a 
distance of nearly 13 m., have been 
discovered near lie town, in the form 
of a gigantic inverted syphon, in 
tubes of terracotta about 15 in. in dia- 
meter, thus famishing a supply to the 
most elevated point of the citadel. One 
of the branches of this s^hon is up- 
wards of 120 yards long. A modem 
aqueduct, at the expense of Pius IX., 
has been constructed imder the direc- 
tion of the learned Father Secchi, to 
supply the town with water. 

In the Palano Comnnale is a cu- 
rious Latin dedicatory inscription to a 
certain Lucius Betilienus Varus, who, 
while censor of the town, executed 
numerous public works for its benefit, 
including the aqueduct. From the 
very primitive style and spelling, 
epigraphists refer it to about 140 
years B.C. 

An excursion to the village of Fn- 
mone, about 4 m. W., will well repay 
the pedestrian, the view embracing no 
less than 40 towns and villages. 

There is a good carriage -road from 
Alatri to (20 m.) Subiaco, passing by 
Vice and (7 m.) Guarcino, a very primi- 
tive place. 

An hour's ride N. is the •remark- 
able cavern of the Orotta di Ck>lli> 
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pardo. The bridle-road is rough, and 
the road through (5 m.) Vico, although 
longer, is more agreeable. The en- 
trance to the grotto is in a deep 
valley, through which flows the Capo 
Fiume, one of the upper branches 
of the Cosa, a tributary of the Sacco. 
The descent is steep, and will occupy 
i hr. The cavern is one of the largest 
in Italy; it consists of two principal 
chambers, from which smaller ones 
branch on. The length is } m. ; it is 
entirely excavated in the secondary 
limestone rocks. The roof and sides 
are covered with magnificent stalac- 
tites in every variety of form, much 
injured by the smoke of torches. The 
tourist would do well to provide him- 
self with some magnesium wire. 

A mile N.E. is the * Pobo di San- 
tulla, an enormous pit sunk in the 
limestone, about 450 yds. in circum- 
ference, and 200 ft. deep. Its nearly 
vertical sides are iucrusted with stalac- 
tites, and iu many places clothed with 
ivy and other creepers. The bottom is 
filled with shrubs and trees, forming a 
perfect jungle, in which nestle a colony 
of wild pigeons and other birds. The 
peasants sometimes descend by means 
of cords, carrying down their goats to 
fatten in the summer* It has been 
formed probably by a sudden sinking 
of the calcareous beds at the surface, 
which covered an extensive subter- 
ranean cavern. 

2 m. N.E. of Collepardo is the Cer- 
tosa di TxisQlti, founded in 1208 by 
Innocent III., and finely situated 
among woods, backed by the mountain 
crests of the Cima Botcnaria, The 
church contains some paintings by 
Cat;, cf Arpino. 

A good carriage-road leads S.E.E. 
from Alatri to (5 m.) 

Veroli (11,036), the ancient VerulcBf 
an episcopal town upon an elevation, 
commandmg a magnificent view; it 
has some remains of polygonal walls. 
Hence a road leads to f9 m. W.) Isola 
(Rte. 16). Carriage from Alatri to 
Isola, 12 frs. The road passes (3 m.) 

Casamari, a Cistercian Monastery, to 
which is attached a very interesting 



* (Gothic church, erected in 1217, under 
the Suabian dynasty, and remarkable 
for its pointed architecture, evidently of 
German origin. The facade has a 
wheel-window between two lancets, and 
two pointed side doors, now closed, the 
central one being round-headed. The . 
church has a nave, separated from the 
aisles by six pointed arches, short tran- 
septs, and a choir, in which stands the 
modem high altar with its tabernacle, 
erected in 1710. Out of the cloisters 
opens a very elegant chapterhouse, in 
the purest Gothic style, supported by 
grouped small colimms, with a hand- 
some groined roof, and four double 
windows. Nearly 2 m. further is 
Porrino, where are some extensive sub- 
structions, originally belonging to the 
villa of Caius Marius, from which 
Casamari is supposed to derive its 
name; the site of the Cirrhseton of 
Plutarch appears to have been close by. 
Leaving Frosinone the rly. continues 
along the plain through vineyards to 

Ceocano. The village (7000) on the 
opposite bank of the Sacco, command- 
ing the narrow defile, is reached by a 
handsome stone bridge of nine arches ; 
the mansion, dose to the river, belongs 
to Sign. Berardi, a rich proprietor of 
the l(>cality, and foimder of the Collegia 
Berardi, a large boarding-school dose 
to the rly. The AntonelH family have 
also a house here. 

On leaving Ceccano the rly. crosses 
a coimtry planted with vines to 

Foil Castro. The villages of Pofi 
(3031) and Amara are seen on hills to 
the 1. : the eminence on which Pofi 
stands is volcanic, offering many of the 
characteristics of a crater. On a hill 
to the rt is Castro (3900). The rly. 
here runs through oak forests and cut- 
tings in the tertiary Pleiocene marls. 

Ceprano (4600), 2 m. N. of its rly. 
stat, is situated on the rt. bank of the 
Liris, which about a mile lower down 
becomes, after its junction with the 
Tolero, the Garigliano. The bridge 
erected by Pius Vl., on foundations of 
Roman times, bears a modem copy of 
an inscription recording its restoration 
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by Antoninus Pius. Ceprano was the 
residence of Pope Pascal ll. during his 
contests with the Emp. Henry IV. ; in 
1144 it was the scene of the interview 
between Pope Lucius II. and King 
Eoger of Sicily; and in 1272 Gre- 
gory X. was met here by the cardinals, 
on his return from the Holy Land to 
assume the Papacy. When Charles of 
Anjou invaded the kingdom of Naples 
in 1266, the Count of Caserta, Man- 
fred's brother-in-law, who was left at 
Ceprano to defend the passage of the 
Garigliano, retired at the approach of 
Charles, and the strong fortress of 
Rocca d*Arce was also treacherously 
or cowardly surrendered. 

The towns of Monte 8. Giovanni, 
BaucOf Verdi, and the Citadel of Alatri 
here come finely into view. On the 
hill opposite the station is the hamlet 
of Falvaterra, on the site of Fabrateria 
Vettis; and on the bank of the Liris, 
nearly opposite Ceprano, on tlie range 
of heights extending along the river to 
Isoletta, at a place called Opi, or Opio 
(ab Oppido), are some remains which 
nave been identified with the Volscian 
city of FregellcB, colonized by the Ro- 
mans B.C. 328. 

A good road ascends the valley of 
the Liris to (13 m. N.) Isola (Rte. 16). 

A few hundred yds. beyond the Cep- 
rano Stat, the rly. crosses the Liris on 
an iron bridge, leaving the height of 
Opio on the 1. The river here formed 
the boundary of the old Papal States. 

Isoletta. About 3 m. on the rt. is 
the village of S. Giovanni Incarico : and 
2 m. farther south Pico Famese, re- 
markable for the conical mountain upon 
which it stands. Close by are some 
ruins supposed to be those of Fabrateria 
Nona, a Volscian city. A good car- 
riage*road extends from Isoletta to Itri 
and Gaeta, passing below Pico and by 
Campo di Mele» 

Bocca Seoca (5500) rises most pic- 
turesquely 3 m. to the left of its stat., 
near which is the site of the ancient 
Melpis. It was the birthplace in 1224 
of Thomas Aquinas, who, however, 
takes his name irom the adjacent town 
gf Aquino, 
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The rly., gradually approaching the 
range of Monte Cairo on the L, runs 
through vineyards interspersed with 
elms and oaks. The plain below Rocca 
S';cca was the scene of the victory of 
Louis of Anjou and his Florentine allies 
over Ladislaus King, of Naples. The 
young Louis crossed the frontier with 
an army of 12,000 men, on the 19th 
May, 1411. The forces of Ladislaus 
were drawn up at Rocca Secca, await- 
ing the attack. Louis led his troops in 
person, and such was their impetuosity 
that the army of Ladislaus was totally 
overthrown, and nearly all the barons 
were taken prisoners. Ladislaus fied, 
first to Rocca Secca, and then to San 
Germane. His troops occupied the 
defiles of the road to Naples, and Louis 
retired to allow Ladislaus, in spite of 
his defeat, to become master of the 
Papal States. Farther on, Palazzuoh 
and Fiedimonte, picturesquely placed at 
the base of the hills on 1., are passed ; 
after which the most prominent object 
in the landscape is Monte Cassino, 
crowned by its celebrated monastery. 

Aquino (2200) lies in the plain, 
1 m. to the rt. of the rly., on the site 
of Aquinum, the birthplace of Juvenal, 
and of the Emperor Pescennius Niger. 
It is called by Cicero freqwns muni' 
dpium. 

The plain on the N. of Aquino 
abounds in ruins, the most remark* 
able of which are a deserted church of 
the early times of Christianity, built 
upon the site of a temple of Hercules, 
and now known as the Vescovado, In 
tiie walls are many fragments of Latin 
inscriptions. The front is approached 
by the steps of the ancient temple, com* 
posed of white marble, and still retain- 
ing the bases o| its columns, which 
formed a portico 60 ft. long. The 
doorways are ornamented with frag- 
ments of ancient cornices of great 
beauty, richly carved with acantiius- 
leaves. The interior exhibits many 
peculiarities. The nave is divided from 
the aisles by six round arches. There 
are six small round-headed clerestory 
windows. Six round windows occur 
in the south aisle, and a blocked up 
lancet over the altar. The roof h 
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disappeared, and the floor is overgrown 
with bushes and encnmbered with ruins. 
Among these are t^vo stone sarcophagi, 
without covers. In the wall near tne 
door is a relief, with a sitting figure in 
the middle, numerously attended. All 
the costumes are Roman. Close bjr is 
a Triumphal Arch, with Corinthian 
columns, through which there is now 
a watercourse, called the Riviera delta 
Madonna del Pianto. Beyond this, a 
narrow lane leads to the other ruins, 
passing over one of the few remaining 
portions of the Via Latina ; the pave- 
ment is almost perfect. The ancient 
Eteway of the city, called Portia S. 
►renzo, is square, and beautifully 
built of massive blocks. The roof is 
vaulted, and springs from the four 
angles ; the projecting stones to receive 
the upper bulges of the double doors 
are still perfect. In a line beyond this 
gateway are some fragments of the city 
walls, built of large blocks without 
cement, the ruins of a Temple of 
Diana, a Theatre, and, further on, a 
Temple of Ceres Helvina, now called 
S. Pietro, both mentioned by Juvenal. 
The Temple of Diana, now the church 
of Santa Maria Maddalena, is very 
massive. Numerous fragments of Doric 
columns, triglyphs, and portions of the 
frieze attest its ancient magnificence. 
The columns appear to have been about 
4 ft. in diameter. Numerous inscrip- 
tions are seen in the walls of the city, 
many of which appear to be sepulchral. 

About 3 m. S. of Aquino is Ponte- 
corvo (11,000), situated on the Liris, 
and the see of a bishop conjointly with 
Sora and Aquino. It was founded in 
the 9th cent, by Bodoaldo d' Aquino, 
one of its early counts. It fell imder 
the Normans in the 11th cent., and in 
the 12th was sold by Robert Coimt of 
Cajazzo to the monastery of Monte 
Cassino. In 1389 Boniface IX. took it 
from the monks and gave it to the 
TomaceUi family, who held it till 1406, 
when it was restored to the monastery 
by Innocent VII. Napoleon bestowed 
it upon Bemadotte, wHh the title of 
Prince. It was restored to the Church, 
with Benevento, by the Congress of 
Vienna. In theUth and 12m cents. | 



Pontecorvo was the residence of several 
Greek emigrants from Calabria, who 
settled here and at Aquino, founded 
monasteries, and introduced the Greek 
ritual. It has a mediaeval castle, a 
cathedral, a good bridge, and a small 
hospital. 

A cross road from Pontecorvo^ and 
Pico to San Germano joins the caniage- 
line below the town of Piedimonte ; a 
bridle-road leads across the lulls from 
the latter to Atina. 

CASSIHO, formerly called San Ger^ 
mano (13,000), stands 1 m. N. of its 
Stat., on the site of the ancient Casinwn, 
Above the town, on a rugged limestone 
hill, rises the feudal castle, with its pic- 
turesque towers, destroyed by the armj 
of Charles of Anjou. The plain is 
watered by the stream of the Rapido, 
the ancient Vinius, In the Cathedral 
is a chapel on the rt. with two beautiful 
columns of porta santa and two of 
alabaster. The church of the Biparo 
or Cinque Torri has 12 large colimms of 
cipollino and granite, with well-carved 
capitals. 

Casinum was colonised bjr the Romans 
B.C. 312, and is often mentioned during 
the 2nd Punic "War. Its most remark- 
able ruins are passed on the 1. in enter, 
ing the modem town from the Roman 
side. The path leading to them above 
the present high road was one of the 
ancient streets. In many places the 
pavement is preserved, and exhibits 
marks of chariot wheels. The first 
object that occurs is a building sup- 
posed to be a Tomby which stood on the 
Via Latina, now converted inta the 
Chiesa del Orooiflsso above the ruins of 
the amphitheatre. It is a small square 
building, with four recesses or niches. 
The roof is arched as a cupola, and, like 
the walls, is constructed of massive 
blocks of travertine. The entrance 
door has been much altered. 

Above this are the remains of the 
Theatre, built of reticulated masonry. 
It is entirely ruined ; but one chamber, 
apparently connected with the stage, 
still exhibits the ancient highly polished 
white stucco. The ^Amphitheatre, 
below the tomb, is still an imposing 
ruin. Five entrances are now trace- 
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able; three of these front the road; 
on the other side the building seems to 
rest against the mountain. The seats 
of the interior have disappeared, and 
the arena has been converted into a 
field. Nearly opposite^ on the banks 
of the Bapido, at a spot called Monti- 
colli, are the ruins of the Villa of 
M, Terentius Varro, of which he has 
left a detailed description. M. An- 
tony made it afterwards the scene of 
his orgies, as we learn from Cicero. 
(Phil. u. 40.) 

Several of the modem churches are 
built with materials from ancient build- 
ings. Outside the door of San Biagio 
Church is a colossal vase, a votive 
offering to Hercules. 

San Germane was a place of im- 
portance in the middle ages. The 
Emperor Otho IV. took it on his 
invasion of the kingdom of Naples in 
1210. The legates of Honorious III. 
received here the oath of Frederick II. 
to imdertake a crusade to the Holy 
Land ; and his successor, Gregory IX., 
concluded in it a treaty of peace with 
the same emperor. 

The ♦Monastery op Monte C assino 
is situated on a lofty hill 1 J hr. above 
the town. Carriage there and back, 
7 frs. Between 12 and 3.30 the 
monastery is closed. The male tra^ 
veUer may sleep in the biiilding gratis, 
but will naturally leave an offering 
equivalent to the cost. Ladies may 
also be accommodated in a neighbouring 
house, but the number of rooms is 
limited. It ia without exception the 
grandest and most celebrated monastic 
establishment in the world. Its un- 
doubted antiquity, its interest as the 
residence of St. Benedict and the 
cradle of monachism, its literary trea- 
sures, the learning and accomplish- 
ments of the brethren, place it above 
every similar institution. It was 
founded by St. Benedict in 529, on the 
site of a temple of Apollo, and is now 
a school for 140 boys, of good station 
and family. 

The lower chapels^ occupying the 
site of the original foundation, have 
been adorned with frescoes of the life 
of St. Benedict, by the G^erman artists, 



Lenz, Wieger, Steinetz, and Haller — 
all Benedictines. 

The Monastery (1700 ft.) is a mas- 
sive pile, more like a palace than a 
convent, without much architectural 
pretension, but imposing from its ^eat 
extent and general simplicity. It is 
entered by a low rocky passage, said to 
have been the cell of the founder. 
The courts to which this leads com- 
municate with each other by open 
arcades. The central one is supplied 
with a cistern of delicious water, and 
is ornamented with statues of St. 
Benedict and his sister St. Scolastica : 
the canopy over it rests on exquisite 
columns ; the whole a fine specimen 
of the best Italian style. A handsome 
flight of steps leads to the upper 
quadrangle, in which the church is 
built. In a cloister which runs round 
it, supported by granite columns from 
the temple of Apollo, are placed 
marble statues of tiie principal bene- 
factors. Over the door a Latin inscrip- 
tion records the foundation of the 
abbey, and its subsequent vicissitudes 
up to the year 1649. The Church 
erected by St. Benedict was destroyed 
towards the end of the 6th cent, by 
the Longobards, rebuilt in the 8th by 
the Abbot Petronaces, burnt by the 
Saracens in 883, and again rebuilt by 
the Abbot Desiderius, afterwards Pope 
Victor III., in 1065. It was conse- 
crated in 748 by Pope Zacharias, and 
again in 1071 by Alexander II. It 
was totally destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1349, and restored in 1365 by 
Urban V. In 1649 it fell down in 
consequence of the negligence of the 
workmen durir^g some repairs. To- 
wards the dose of the 17th cent, it was 
once more rebuilt with greater magni- 
ficence, in its present form. It was 
completed in 1727, and on the 19th 
May in that year was consecrated by 
Benedict XIII. The ^broxusB gates 
were cast at Constantinople, and pre- 
sented to the Abbot Desiderius by a 
member of the family of Pantideone of 
Amalft. The central door is divided 
into compartments, which contain, in 
silver letters, a catalogue of all thF 
tenures, fiefs, and other possessions • 
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the abbey in 1066, the year in which 
the gates were presented. Of the pre- 
ceding edifice there is a choice hit of 
ancient pavement, and some small 
arches and columns in an obscure little 
court. Two granite lions guard the 
outer entrance to the cloisters. The 
sculptures of St. Benedict and St. 
Sebastian, with the Virgin between 
them, are of the 15th cent. Of the 
pavement called Opus Alexandnnum 
there are specimens in both courts, 
and in the inner one a remarkable 
fluted torso column upon which stood a 
statue of Apollo. On each side of the 
larger court are three planted yards or 
gardens, in which are several objects 
of antiquity, porphyry and granite 
columns, and other fragments. A 
raven in the court is kept in memory 
of the bird which is said to have car- 
ried away a poisoned loaf offered to 
St. Benedict by a treacherous priest. 

The interior of the Church is richly 
decorated with Florentine mosaic and 
a profusion of marbles. On each side 
01 the high altar there is a handsome 
mausoleum ; one is the work of Fran- 
cesco Sangalloy erected at the expense of 
Clement VII. to the memory of his 
nephew Fietro de* Medici^ drowned in 
the Garigliano ; the other is the tomb 
of Gutdcme Fieramoscaj prince of Mig- 
nano. St. Benedict and St. Scolastica 
are buried beneath the high altar. The 
subterranean chapel contains paintings 
by Marco da Siena and Mazzaroppiy 
which have suffered much by dsunp. 
During his residence in the monastery, 
Tasso was a constant visitor to this 
chapel. The choir of the church is 
exquisitely carved in walnut wood, the 
work of Coliocio (1696), Fifty Corin- 
thian columns, with omamentBl bases, 
divide the seats. The panels forming 
the backs, 48 in number, are wrought 
with flowers, birds, or foliage, and a 
portrait of some religious character in 
the middle. The doors of the sacristy 
and those opposite to them leading to 
the convent are superb. The chapels 
on each side the altar, the Cappella deW 
Assunzumey and that of the Adddorata, 
are perfect specimens of Florentine 
mosaic, which is lavished equally over 
the floor, walls, and altar. On the 



space over the doors is a fresco by Lticd 
Giordano, representing the consecration 
of the church by Alexander II. The 
Chapel of the Sacrament, and the ceil- 
ing of the nave, representing miracles 
of St. Benedict and tiie monastic virtues, 
are also by Giordano (1677). The 
chapel of S. Gregory the Great con- 
tains a picture of the Saint, by Marco 
Mazzarqppi, by whom also is the Mar- 
todom of St. Andrew, over a door in 
tne aisle. There are several interest- 
ing works of art in the saoristy — reli- 
quaries, crosses, ivories, and aremarkable 
crozier, attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, 
restored by Tenerani. The floor is a 
very fine specimen of Opus Alexandri- 
num, and there are some carved 
wooden stalls, and a marble table. 
The Befeotory contains a good paint- 
ing of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, by Bassano, In the upper floor 
of the Monastery is a fine *fragment of 
an early cloister, consisting of five 
spiral shafts with round arches and 
dog-tooth moulding. 

The Library of Monte Cassino will 
always have a peculiar interest for the 
scholar, as the sanctuary in which many 
treasures of Greek and Latin literature 
were preserved during the dark ages. 
Even in the early history of the monas- 
ten^ copies of the rarest classical 
MSS. were made by the monks. To 
the Abbot Desiderius, who greatly en- 
couraged these transcripts in the 11th 
cent., we are probably indebted for the 
preservation of the Idyls of Theocritus 
and the Fasti of Ovid. The library 
contains at this time upwards of 1^0,000 
vols., among which are some dnque- 
cento editions of great rarity and value. 
The oldest MSS. are: — a translation 
by Rufus of Origen's Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans, of 
the 6th cent.; a Dante (1367) with 
marginal and interlinear notes; a 
Vir^ of the 14th, copied firom another 
MS. of the 10th cent, in Lombard 
characters, which supplies the termi- 
nation of many verses incomplete in 
other copies; original MSS. of the 
Chronicle of Leo Ostiensis and Biccardo 
da San Geimano; and the Vision of 
Frate Albericoy supposed to have given 
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Dante the idea of the Divina Com- 
media. In 1865 the monks edited and 
printed a fac-simile of the MS. of Dante 
above-mentioned, and they are now 
publishing a bulky and expensive cata- 
logue of ail their MSS. The traveller 
shotild not fail to notice the interesting 
Visitor's Book, wherein many celebrated 
English names are inscribed. 

The '"ArohiTes, however, contain by 
far the most valuable treasures of the 
abbey. They comprise about 800 
original diplomas and charters of em- 
perors, kings, dukes, and barons, be- 
ginning with Ajo Prince of the Lom- 
bards, in 884 ; and a complete series of 
all the papal bulls relating to the mon- 
asterv from the 11th cent. Many of 
the charters have portraits of the princes 
by whom they were granted. The 
seals attached to them alone would be 
a curious study. This inestimable 
collection of the political and religious 
history of the middle ages has been 
carefully arranged and copied into six 
folio volximes. Among the numerous 
letters is the correspondence of Don 
Erasmo Gatola, the historian of the 
abbey, with Muratori, Tiraboschi, Ma- 
billon, Montfaucon, and other learned 
men of his time. At the end of an 
Italian version of Boccaccio, J)e Claris 
MtUieribus, are, the letter of Mahomet II. 
to Nicholas V., in which he complains 
of the armaments raised against him by 
the Pope, and promises to become a 
Christian as soon as he arrives at Bome 
with his army ; and the answer of the 
Pope, declaring that he is not to be 
duped by the pretended promise of con- 
version. A sella balnearia of rosso 
antico, found at Suio, on the banks of 
the Garigliano, is preserved here. The 
Tower, which is believed to have been 
the habitation of St. Benedict, contains 
some pictures by L, Giordano^ Novellif 
SpagnolettOf &c., remains of me great 
collection, which was carried ofP to 
enrich the gallery at Naples. The 
oloisters have been converted into a 
gallery of inscriptions and antiquities, 
collected chiefly among the ruins of 
Oasinum, 

The inmates of the monastery now 
consist of about 30 monks, including 



the historical writer Luigi Tosti, with 
some novices ; and a large number of 
pupils, receiving a general education. 
The revenues of the establishment were 
formerly more than £20,000 a year; 
they now littie exceed £4000. Depend- 
ing on the monastery is a kind of re- 
formatory for boys, who are instructed 
in matters connected with agriculture. 
The Abbot held the rank of first baron 
of the kingdom. But though the high 
and palmy days of Monte Gassino have 
passed away, the hospitality of the 
brethren continues to be extended to 
strangers with unaffected kindness and 
courtesy. Several large and comfort- 
able rooms are set apart for the accom- 
modation of visitors, and a cordial wel- 
come is never wanting. The ♦view 
from the convent is singularly fine. 
The plain of the Liris as far as the 
frontier of the Roman States, including 
the towns of Ceprano, Aquino, and 
Arce, the high cultivation of the 
country, and the picturesque forms of 
the distant mountains, combine to form 
a panorama of the highest interest and 
beauty. 

The Abbot's town residence, or Fores* 
teria, in the town below, is a hand- 
somely fitted-up mansion, where tiie 
chief of the confraternity resides, and 
where distinguished visitors, and es- 
pecially ladies, are lodged, who have 
been permitted to visit the monastery. 

5 m. S.W. lies Pignataro (Rte. 2). 
Another road ascends the Bapido to the 
N., passing near the villages of S. Elia 
and Belmonte to (11 mj Atina, and 
thence descends to (1 2 m.) Sora (Rte. 1 6). 
The pedestrian may ascend Xonte Cairo, 
4942 ft., to the N.W., whose summit 
commands one of the finest panoramas 
in Italy, extending from Monte Cavo, 
near Aibano, to Vesuvius and the mon- 
astery of the Camaldoli, above Naples. 



After leaving San Germane, the 
villages of Cervaro (4836), S. Vittore 
(2125), and 8, Pietro-in-Finej at the 
foot of Monte Sumbaccaro on the 1., 
are passed. The rly. then crosses tt 
plain to 
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Boooa d' ETandro Stat., 3 m. from 
the town (3242), which stands to the 
rty on one of the decliyities of Monte 
di Camino, or Monte della Difesa, over- 
looking the Gaiigliano. At this stat. 
commences a rapid rise, the hills ap- 
proaching each other, and the country 
becoming wilder, till issuing from the 
pass caUed La Qola di MignanOf the 
picturesque Tillage of that name opens 
on the view. 

Mignano (2461) still retains some of 
its medissval walls, and was once a 
military position of some importance, 
commanding the ravine. Hence the 
line ascends rapidly through some very 
deep cuttings in the volcanic tufa for 
two-thirds of the distance to 

Tora Presenzano, before reaching 
which a fine view opens over the plain 
of the Voltumo. The village lies 2 m. 
on the 1., in a picturesque situation on 
the declivity of a limestone hill. Tora 
stands 2 m. on the rt. The rly. now 
descends across the plain, having the 
volcanic hiUs of Roccamonfinay covered 
with numerous villages, on the rt, to 

Caianiello-Vairano. The pictur- 
esquely situated village upon the 1. is 
Marzanello, A road on the 1. leads by 
Fietro Vairano, and crosses the Voltumo 
to (13 m.) Alife (Rte. 17). Another, 
following tiie direction of the ViaLatinay 
of which some traces are visible, passes 
(5 m.) Teano. 2 m. before reaching 
the latter town, in a ravine on the rt, 
are the chalybeate springs called Acqtta 
delle Caldarelle, the ancient Aquss Sinth 
essansBf of which Pliny thus records the 
virtues:— Sterilitatem foeminarum et 
virorum insaniam abolere produntur. 

Biardo (1152) stands upon a hill to 
the 1., beyond which is the town^ of 
Pietra Mellara, and a road to Alife. 
The rly. now runs through deep cuttings 
as far as 

TSANO (12,993)^ the ancient Teanum 
SidiGinumf according to Strabo the 
most important city of Campania next 
to Capua, situated on the £. slopes of 



Eoccamonfina. The town lies 2 m. 
W. of the Stat It was at Teanum that 
most of the Capuan senators, whilst 
waiting in confinement their sentence 
from Aome, were put to death in 
B.C. 211 by the Consul Fulvius, 
against the opinion of his colleague 
A. Claudius. The modem town is 
the residence of a bishop of the united 
dioceses of Teano and Calvi. The 
massive remains of the baronial castle 
built by Marino Marzano, Duke of 
Sessa, the partisan of John of Anjou 
in the 15th cent^., are of immense 
extent, with stabling for 300 horses. 
A monument in the cloisters of the 
suppressed convent is supposed to bear 
the effigy of this rebellious vassal and 
kinsman of the house of Ara^n. The 
cathedral has a flat basilica roof 
(spoilt), 16 columns of grey granite 
with rich and varied capitals, an early 
pointed chancel arch, and two chapels 
of the same period in the rt aisle. 
There are several spirally fluted co- 
lumns and a sarcophagus with reliefs ; 
in front of the door are two sphinxes 
of red granite. Numerous inscrip- 
tions, built into the walls of this and 
other buildings, speak of the city as a 
colony of Claudius. The ancient 
theatre, now called Madonna della 
Orotta, stiU retains several of its sub- 
terranean vaults. The large remains 
of the amphitheatre are close to tiie 
road outside the town. The Ospizio 
of the monastery of S. Antonio, 2 m. 
distant, perched on the crest of the hill, 
commands a magnificent prospect. The 
ffreat volcanic crater of Roccamonfina 
IS seen towering in the distance, N.W. 
(Rte. 2). 

On leaving Teano the rly., follow- 
ing a tortuous direction, passes through 
a fertile region of olives, vines, and 
com, and leaving on the rt. the range 
of hills which extends £rom Rocca 
d' Evandro to the promontory of Mon* 
dragone. Closer to the line the Torre 
di Franoolisi is passed, before reach- 
ing 

Sparanise (3375), whence a. diligence 
runs daily to Gaeta, Fondi, Terracina, 
and VeUetri (Rte. 2). 
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4 m. N.£. lies OalTi, the ancient 
Oaks, containing scarcely a dozen 
houses and a small rained castle of the 
middle ages. The site is encnmhered 
with ruins, and coins are often foimd 
by peasants. The best remains are 
those of a temple, a ruined arch of 
brickwork, and the theatre. The 
temple is interesting. Several cham- 
bers are well preserved, and are lined 
with reticulated masonry. In the first 
chamber are numerous fragments of 
reliefs in stucco on the inner wall; 
among them some sitting figures, a 
tripod, and palm-leaves. The ruin is 
now called Sta. Casta, " But the most 
interesting object," says Mr. Craven, 
''is a small fountain formed of a 
marble slab, bearing on its surface a 
very well executed bas-relief of elegant 
design, composed of festoons of vme- 
leaves and ^pes with a mask in the 
centre. This relic is placed against 
the base of a steep rock covered with 
creepers, forming one side of a singular 
litUe volcanic glen, bearing the marks 
of innumerable conduits, probably for 
the purpose of supplying ba&s." 
Some fine specimens of Eoman gold 
ornaments have been found here. 

The wines of Calvi are celebrated by 
Horace— 

CsBcnbnm, et pr»lo domitam Caleno 
Ta Mbes Qvam ; me* neo Faelmn 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 

Pocala colles. 
iOd. I. XX.] 

Vesuvius and Ischia are now for the 
first time seen on the rt. Beyond 
Pignataro (3723) the rly. enters the 
great plain of the Campagna Felice, 
now called Terra di LavorOy across 
which it runs imtil reaching the Vol- 
tumo, spanned by an iron bridge of 
seven arches, outside the fortifications 
of Capua. There are fine views over 
the mountain group of the Pizzo di 
JSalvatore on the L, and Monte Tifata 
farther on. 

Capita does not stand on the site of 
ancient Capua, but on that of Cast- 
fmum, well known for its gallant de- 
fence against Hannibal. The position 
of ancient Capua is to be sought at 
Santa Maria, 8 m. farther on. 

[A Italy.} 
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Modem Capua was built in the 9th 
centy., and is the see of an archbishop. 
It stands on the L bank of the Voltumoy 
which forms so extensive a curve as to 
surround at least two-thirds of the town. 
Its fortifications, first erected in 1231 
by Fuccio Fiorentino, were reconstruc- 
ted and enlarged by Vauban on the 
modem system. They were remodelled 
and strengthened with earthworks in 
1855, under the direction of a Russian 
officer. In 1501 Capua was trea- 
cherously taken and sacked by Csesar 
Borgia, when 5000 of its inhab. perish- 
ed by the sword. Near the nunnery 
a terrace is shown from which many 
ladies, to avoid dishonour, threw them- 
selves into the river. Capua now ranks 
as one of the three Neapolitan mili- 
tary stations of the first class. On 
the 1st of Nov. 1860 it was taken by 
the Italian army from Francis II, after 
the battle of the Voltumo. The re- 
stored Gothic Cathedral has an en- 
trance court with 18 columns of granite 
and marble, and some granite columns 
of unequal size from the ruins of Casi- 
linum in its nave. At the altar rail- 
ings are two small columns of verde 
antico, and a fine candelabrum in the 
form of a column with alternate circles 
of carving and mosaic, and an elabo- 
rate ^pital. In a chapel on the 1. is 
liie Madonna deUa Bosa, severely 
Gothic, perhaps of the 13th centy., 
important in the history of art ; and in 
the 3rd chapel on the rt. is a good pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child with 
SS. Stephen and Lucia, by Antoniazzo 
(1489), on a gold ^ound. la the very 
interesting and curious crypt, which is 
of the Norman times, are some mosaics, 
several very handsome pillars of grey 
marble, breccia corallina, and porta 
santa, a Boman tomb with reliefs, 
and an Entombment by Bottiglieri. In 
front of the Cathedral is a granite 
column on a pedestal, and there are 
two others at flie doorway of S. Eligio 
The Annunziata is supposed to be built 
on the ruins of an ancient temple. 
Under an arch of the Piazza dei Oiu- 
diet, beside the church, are preserved 
some ancient inscriptions, probably 
from ancient Capua, and a curious re- 
lief ofJupitw, Minerva, and Diana, with 
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a represeiitation of a tread-wheel, from 
the sepulchral urn of a certain Proseus, 
a redemptor or contractor. It was from 
the Piazza d^ Qiudici that Borgia, 
while receiving the ransom agreed 
upon for peace, gave the signal for the 
massacre. 

The Hnseo Campano, open daily, 
except Sun., from 9 to 3, contains 
some interesting local antiquities, in- 
cluding ancient sarcophagi, reliefs, and 
inscriptions from the amphitheatre of 
Capua, vases, terra-cotta statuettes and 
vessels, coins, and some mutilated 
heads of statues. The great feature of 
the museum is the collection of tufa 
statues representing the Oscan goddess 
of Maternity as an old woman with 
several habies on each arm. 

Some Catacombs have been recently 
opened beneath the town. From the 
bridge over the river there is a fine 
♦view of the surroimding heights. 

The rly. continues across uie plain, 
gradually approaching the hilly group 
of Monte Tifata, to 

SAITTA KABZA, on the site of the 
ancient Capua. This city (18,000) 
was foimded by Etruscan settlers in 
Campania under the name of VtU- 
tumum, and became known as Cc^pua 
after its occupation by the Samnites. 
Anu)ng the cities of Italy, Capua was 
second to Eome alone ; and even after 
it had submitted to tiie protection of 
the Romans, its celebrity extended not 
only to every part of Italy, but even 
to Greece and Sicily. But the pride 
and ambition of the Campanians could 
not resist the temptation held out to 
tiiem by the successes of Hannibal, of 
being raised through his means to the 
first rank among the Italian cities. It 
is well known that the alliance then 
formed proved fatal to both parties. 
The Carthaginian forces, enervated by 
the pleasures of Capua, could no 
longer obtain the same brilliant suc- 
cesses which had hitherto attended 
their victorious career, and that city 
soon saw itself threatened by a power- 
ful Boman army encamped before 
\U walls. The siege was oarried on 



with that det^mination whicn the 
desire of vengeance inspires* Hannibal, 
baffled in all his attempts to create a 
diversion in favour of his unfortunate 
allies, was compelled to leave them to 
their fate, and Capua was reduced to 
the necessity of surrendering to its 
incensed and merciless foe. Those 
senators who had not by a voluntary 
death anticipated the sentence of the 
Roman general fell imder the axe 
of the lictor. The citizens were re- 
duced to slavery. Even the walls 
and habitations were only spared, as 
Livy reports, in order that the best 
lands of Italy might not be destitute 
of cultivators. It was restored to 
favour by the CsBsars, and in Strabo's 
time it had recovered its former mag- 
nificence. The last important in~ 
crease was under Nero; but it con- 
tinued to flourish till a late period of 
the Roman empire, when it fell under 
the repeated attacks and devastations 
of the 6o1^, Vandals, and Lombards. 
Its circumference has been estimated 
at between 5 and 6 m., and its popula- 
tion at 300,000. The ancient city had 
seven gates, one of which, the Porta 
Jovis, mentioned by Livy, led to the 
temple of Jupiter on Monte Tifata, now 
crowned by a chapel of S. Nicola« 

The "Amphitlieatre, | m. from the 
rly stat. (adm. 1 fr.), is supposed to 
be the oldest in Italy, and to have 
served as a model for aU the others. 
According to Cicero, it was capable 
of holding 100,000 persons. Three 
of its corridors still exist in a toler- 
able state of preservation ; and the re- 
mains of two more may also be seen 
beyond them. They were entered by 
a series of 80 arches, of which only 
two remain. On the keystone are 
busts of deities. The walls are com- 
posed of blocks of travertinejoined to- 
gether without cement. The arena 
contains many substructions and apart- 
ments, resembling those at PozzuoHj 
which enable us to fonn a better idea 
of the internal arrangement of such 
buildings than even the Coliseum itself. 
The steps which the gladiators as- 
cended, the place where they were 
carried out when killed, the prison^ 
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and the dens of the animals are easily 
recognised. The passages are filled 
with ruins of the buildm^, forming a 
little museimi, among which are por- 
tions of Corinthian colnmns, and some 
fine fragments of marble Mezes, &c., 
carved with relie& of lions, sta^, dogs, 
and other animals. Gladiatorial com- 
bats were invented by the Campanians; 
and the awning, or velarium^ employed 
in the Boman &eatres, was first used 
here. The best place for enjoying a 
full view of the building is the second 
story. After the city of Capua had 
been destroyed by the Saracens, in the 
9th cent., the amphitheatre was con- 
verted into a citadel, and was totally 
ruined by the defence of the 'Saracens 
against Athanasius, Bishop of Naples, 
. by whom they were besieged. 

To the S. of the modem town ex- 
isted the ancient Necropolis; in the part 
bordering on the rly. numerous very 
beautiful Italo-Greek vases have been 
dug out. At a short distance are the 
remains of a triumphal aioh, under 
which the road to modem Capua passes. 
The principal *ohiiTch contains many 
marble and granite columns from 
Roman buildings; and imder the mo- 
dem barracks me remains of a large 
crypt and portico are still visible. 

5 m. from 8. Maria, on the declivity 
of Monte Tifata, is the village of 8« 
Angelo in Formis. The abbey was 
founded in 1058 ; but the church was 
not finished till 1075, imder the super- 
intendence of Desiderius, abbot of 
Monte Cassino. The church is chiefly 
interesting from its frescoes, painted 
by Greek artists at l^e time of its erec- 
tion, and showing that Byzantine art 
of tfiat period was, if anything, in- 
ferior to Roman, llie building is also 
noteworthy as presenting the earliest 
example of the complete ornamentation 
of a church with a series of subjects 
subordinate to one another, and illus- 
trating the entire Sacred History ; and 
also for containing the first known ex- 
ample of the Last Judraient as the 
subject of a picture. This fresco is 
over the chief entrance; the tortures of 
hell are represented with great vivid- 
ness. In me apse is a fresco repre- 
senting Christ enthroned, with the 



sjrmbols of the Evangelists ; below, the 
archangels and the abbot Desiderius 
with a model of the chiurch in his hand. 
On the rt., the Virgin between two 
angels, with six busts of female saints 
below. Above the arches of tiie centre 
aisles are three courses of paintings : 
representing kings and prophets of the 
Old Testament, and scenes of the Pas- 
sion. Over the chief portals outside is 
a half figure of the Virgin between two 
angels ; beneath, the half figure of an 
angel. In the lunettes of the porch 
are scenes from the lives of S. Antiiony 
and S. Paul the Hermit, partly de- 
stroyed. 

A pleasant drive may be taken to 
(8 m. S.) Aversa (Rte. 17), through 
8. TammarOy visiting the Casino Reale 
di Carditeilo, 2 m. on the rt., a royal 
farm with a prettily decorated cottage, 
extensive stabling, and preserves of 
wild boar. The farm is surrounded by 
a waU of 6 m. On Ascension-day it is 
the scene of a popular Festa, 

The carriage-road from S. Maria to 
Caserta passes two well-preserved 
Roman tombs. The rly. runs parallel 
with it to 

CASEBTA (30,000), a clean and well 
built town, the capitaJ of the province 
of Terra di Lavoro, and the see of a 
bishop. Opposite the rly. stat. is the 

*Palaoe of Gaserta. (Adm. by ticket, 
to be obtained at the Palazzo Reale at 
Naples, or from the innkeeper at Ca- 
serta ; attendant, 1 fr.) The estate of 
Caserta was bought of the Dukes of 
Sermoneta by Charles III., and the 
palace begun in 1752. The architect 
was Vanvitelli, and it is considered his 
masterpiece, and one of the finest 
palaces in Europe. From whatever 
side it is approached, we cannot frdl to 
be strack with the singular degance 
and harmony of the desien. The length 
of the S. front is 780 ft. ; the height 
125 ft. : each floor has 37 windows. 
It is in the richest style of Italian archi- 
tecture, and built of travertine from 
the quarries of S. lorio, near Capua. 
The great entrance oi>ens ui>on a por- 
tico which pierces the whole depth of 
the palace, and through which the cas- 
2 
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cade is seen in the distance. From the 
centre of this portico, where the four 
courts form a cross, springs the grand 
staircase, the walk of which are inlaid 
with lumachella of Trapani. At the 
top of the stairs is the great vestibule, 
ornamented with rich marbles and 
columns of Sicilian breccia. The in- 
terior of the palace is more remarkable 
for its architecture than for the decora- 
tions or furniture of the rooms. The 
(Hiapel, upon which marbles, lapis 
lazidi, and glding have been lavished, 
contains a Presentation in the Temple 
by MengSf five pictures by Seb. Conca, 
and an altar-piece by Bonito, The 
Theatre, decorated with alabaster co- 
lumns, has five rows of boxes. The 
16 Corinthian columns of African mar- 
ble were brought from the Temple of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli. There are 40 
boxes, besides that for the royal family. 
The Gardens will afford more pleasure 
than the uninhabited chambers of the 
palace. The moimtains around are the 
collecting groimd for the water supply- 
ing the cascades. Canals and aque- 
ducts convey it to a tunnel in one of 
tile hills, whence it falls about 50 ft. 
into a basin. It is then taken by a suc- 
cession of leaps in a straight line down 
the slope of the hill, where it can be 
seen from the palace. The erand cas- 
cade is made to represent the story of 
Diana and Actseon. In the basins be- 
tween the cataracts are kept several 
gigantic trout, where they thrive well 
and are fed on frogs. The so-called 
English ^den on the E. side was 
made by Queen Caroline in 1782. The 
views from various parts of the grounds, 
and especially fix)m the terrace above 
the cascade, are extremely interesting. 
In the Botanic Cku'den are some re- 
markably fine specimens of trees, a 
Cedar of Lebanon 96 ft. high and 12^ 
ft. in girth, Tamdium ftufcrono^um from 
Mexico, 85 it. high and 13 ft. in girth, 
a Liquidambar 90 ft. hi^h, and more 
than 8 ft. girth, and a Tuup-tnee, shat- 
tered by lightning, 12} ft. in girth, 
besides some noble exotic pines. In 
the 1. of the park still exists a portion 
of the ancient feudal forest of the 
princes of Caserta. Adjoining the K. 
9nd of the Crardens is the Bojal Casino 



of 8. Lenoio, which can be reached 
either by walking through the Paik, or 
by a road that runs outside its wall. 
It is 3 m. from the palace, and enjoys 
a much more extensive view. The hill 
rising behind it is covered with an ilex 
forest, abounding in game. 

4 m. N.E. of the modem town rises 
Caserta Yeeohia, built by the Lombards 
in the 8th cent. Some of its old walls 
and bastions still remain; and the 
♦church of 8, Michael is an interesting 
specimen of mixed Norman architec- 
ture of the 12th cent. There is some 
excellent sculpture outside the build- 
ing, and a S. tower, through which the 
road passes under a pointed arch. The 
arcade of the centnd tower is pointed 
outside and round within. The interior 
has 18 grey marble columns with varied 
capitals, a square mosaic pulpit on 
shafts, very beautiful in design, a raised 
choir with ancient pavement, and a 
splendid tomb under a (Gothic canopy 
in each transept. Among some rums 
to the E. is a large and nearly perfect 
roimd tower. This church should by 
all means be visited, and commands a 
magnificent view. 

A carriage-road leads N. to (9 m.) 
Caiazzo, and (24 m.) Hedimonte d'Alife 
(Rte. IT). 

The rly. continues S.E. to the lower 
stat. of 

Kaddalimi (18,767), picturesquely 
built round the base of a hill whose 
lower peak is crowned with the round 
towers of its mediseval castle, and the 
higher with the large church of S. 
Miohele. The massive and imposing 
baronial palace of the Carafas, its 
former dukes, is now occupied by a 
college. 

The rly. soon afterwards bends S. to 
reach 

Oaneello (1284), a village at tlie base 
of a hill, crowned by a large ruined 
castie flanked with towers. On the 
old post road running N. from this 
place to (25 m.) Benevento, some anti- 
quaries have placed the site of tiie 
celebrated Candine Forks TBte. 38). 

A mile beyond CanceUo tiie rly. 
passes on the rt. the scanty ruins of 
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Suesaula, where, on the property of the 
SpinelU family, numerous ornaments 
and vases hare been found. On the 
1. rises Monte Somma, the N. buttress 
of Vesuvius. 

Aoerrft (13,633), retains the site as 
well as the name, but no remains, of 
AcerrcB, an ancient town of Campania, 
plundered and burnt by Hannibal in 
B.C. 216. Acerra is the supposed birth- 
place of the Neapolitan Pulcinella, 

The rly. now runs by the side of liie 
Acqua di CarmignanOf the aqueduct 



which formerly supplied Naples with 
water from S. Agata ; and crosses the 
sluggish canals, call(^d Eegi Lagni (the 
ancient Olanius), constructed for the 
purpose of draining the PantanOy or 
marah. Acerra and Casalnuovo are 
still subject to malaria, which is in- 
creased by the flax-grounds, where the 
stalks are left to macerate. 

At CasalnuoYO Vesuvius becomes 
visible to the 1., and a view of the 
coast line opens out on the approach to 
Naples. 
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PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, WHEN TIME IS 
LIMITED. 

\8t Day. — Excursion to Pompeii. 

2nd Day, — Museum, ground-floor; 
drive to San Martino by the Via Sal- 
vator Rosa, returning by the Via 
Tasso. 

3rcf Day, — ^Excursion to Pozzuoli, 
the Solfatara, Lakes of Lucrinus and 
Avemus,' Baisd, Misenum, Lake of 
Fus&ro, CumsB. 

Aih Day, — ^Palazzo Reale^ Churches 
of L'Incoronata, 8. Maria Nuova, 
Monte Oliveto, S. Chiara, S. Domenico, 



S. Lorenzo, S. FiUppo Neri, S. G^en- 
naro (Cathedral), S. Restituta; Pal. 
Reale di Capodimonte. 

hth Day, — Excursion to Vesuvius 
and Heroxilaneum. 

6^ Day, — ^Museum, upper floor; 
Catacombs of San Gennaro dei Poveri ; 
Churches of S. Giovanni a Carbonara, 
and SS. Severino and Sosio. 

§ 1. GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

The city of Naples, situated in 40® 
52' N. lat and 14° 15' E. long, from 
Greenwich, disputes with Constanti- 
nople tiie claim of occupying the most 
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beautiful site in Europe. It is built 
on the N. shores of the CKilf, which is 
upwards of 35 m. in circuit, from the 
Capo della Campanella on the S.E., to 
tiie Capo di Miseno on the N.W. 

The country which lies along the 
N.K shores of this bay is an extensive 
flat, continuous with the great plain of 
the Ccmpania Felix, Tie river Se- 
beto {Sebetus) flows through it. In 
ancient times a marsh, it is now under 
cultivation principally as market ^- 
dens, from which the capital derives 
its very abimdant supply of vegetables. 
Between Naples and the chain of the 
Apennines, Vesuvius rises insulated in 
the plain, its lower slopes studded 
with densely-peopled villages. Along 
the coast, between Vesuvius and the 
sea, are the towns of Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, Torre Annunziata, 
and the sites of Herculaneimi and 
Pompeii. To the W., is the town of 
Castellammare, at the foot of Monte 
Sanf Angelo, the behest point of that 
moimtain range which forms the S.E. 
boimdary of the Bay, an offehoot from 
the main chain of the Apennines. 

The coast to the W. of Naples^ as far 
as the Promontory of Misenum, is more 
broken and irregular. The general 
character of the district is volcanic, 
with vast accumulations of ejected 
matter, volcanic sands, and layers of 
scorifiB and pumice, which since their 
deposition have been extremely eroded 
by sea air and other atmospheric action. 
It will be observed that in this region, 
the volcanic forcesnot having escaped by 
means of eruption through a crater, as 
at Vesuvius, tufa takes the place of lava. 
Naples itself is built at the base and 
on the slopes of a range of hills which 
have the general form of an amphi- 
theatre. This range is divided into 
two natural depressions by a transverse 
ridge bearing in its different portions the 
names of Capodimonte, St. Elmo, and 
Pizzofalcone, and terminating on the S. 
in the small promontory on which 
stands the Castel dell' Ovo. The 
orescent which lies to the E. of this 
ridge includes the largest and most 
ancient portion of the city, extending 
from Hie flanks of Capodimonte and 
St Elmo to the Sebeto, and including 



within its circuit the principal public 
edifices and establishments. It is in- 
tersected from N. to S. by a long 
street, of which the lower portion is 
the Via Toledo, officially called Via 
Romay and is perhaps more densely 
peopled than any town of the same 
extent in Europe. The crescent on 
the W. of St. Elmo is the modem city, 
known as the Chiaia, and enclosed on 
the N.W. and N. by the long Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele. A broad road 
extends along the shore at the foot of 
Pizzofelcone, bearing in its various 
parts the names of II Gigante, Santa 
Lucia, Chiatamone, and Vittoria. The 
Chiaia forms a long and somewhat nar- 
row strip of streets and squares occu- 
pying the space between the sea and 
the lower depressions of the Vomero. 
The broad Biviera di Chiaia, running 
parallel to the shore, bordered on the 
S. by handsome houses, and on the S. 
by the public gardens called the ViUa 
Nazionale, passes along its whole 
length. At the extremity of the Chiaia 
are the quarters of the Piedigrotta and 
the Mergelliua. From the former the 
Grotta &. Posilipo leads to Pozzuoli. 
From the Mergellina a good road winds 
over the S. face of the promontory to 
the same town. 

The length of Naples from the Ponte 
della Maddalena to the Mergellina is 
4 m. ; the breadth from Capodunoute to 
the Castel dell' Ovo is 2^ m. 

Strada or Via is the term applied 
to broad streets ; Vico, Vicolo, VicolettOj 
are the names respectively for a nar- 
row street, a lane, and an alley; a 
hilly street leading from the new to the 
old town, is called Calata ; one leading 
to the suburbs Salita ; streets so steep 
as to require steps, are Gradoni; when 
laid out in zigzags, Rampe, The new 
streets bear the name of Fw, but here 
and there the term Rua^ a record of the 
Angevine dynasty, is met with. The 
larger open spaces formerly called 
Larghi are now generally designated as 
Piazze, 



§ 2. HIOTORICAL T0P0aRAPH7. 

The origin of Naples, as indicated 
by its name, is undoubtedly Greek. It 
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seems that a colony of the neighbour- 
ing Ciimse first settled on the spot, and 
gave the city which they founded the 
name of Parthenope ;6Jid that subse- 
quently they were joined by a colony 
of Athenians and Chalcidians, wim 
some settlers from Ptthecusm (Ischia), 
who built a distinct city under the 
name of Neapolis^ or the new town; 
upon which FarUienope assumed the 
name of Patasopolisj or the old city. 

1. The Greek Period.— The tes- 
timony of Livy leaves no doubt tiiat 
Palasopolis and Neapolis^ though distinct 
in name, were identical in language, in 
customs, and in goYemment. But all 
attempts to define with accuracy liieir 
relative extent and situatLop, in spite 
of the learning expended upon the 
"task, have faued. ^ Palasopoiis pro- 
bably occupied the site of the modem 
Pizzof alcone, while Neapolis extended 
E. from its base as far as Porta Capu- 
ana. 

At a very early period PalsRopolis and 
Neapolis became united as a Republic. 
They allied themselves with Rome 
about B.o. 400, and at a later period their 
walls were so strong as to offer resistance 
to Pyrrhus, Hanmbal, and Spartacus. 
When the Romans became masters of 
the world they looked with favour on 
a Republic wmch had retained its inde- 
pendence without joining in the wars of 
other States, which had always afforded 
a generous asylum to &e exiles of 
Rome, and which possessed an irre- 
sistible fascination in tiie luxuries of 
its climate and its habits, and in the 
beauty of its scenery. In l^e plenitude 
of the imperial power and of the intel- 
lectual greatness of Rome, her em* 
perors, her statesmen, her historians, 
and her poets took up their residence 
on the shores of Naples. 

2. Under THE Romans. — During the 
(^vil Wars a body of the partisans of 
Sylla, having entered the city by 
treachery, massacred most of its inhab. 
B.C. 82. Augustus is said to have united 
the two Gn^k dties, and to have 
restored thdr walls and towers. He 
resided ireouently at Naples, and died 
at Nola. ^ Tiberius, during his stay, 
made the island of Capri infamous by 
his excesses; Claudius assumed the 



Greek costume and became an officer 
of the Republic ; Nero acted on one of 
the theatres of the city; Titus assumed 
the office of its Archon, and Hadrian of 
its Demarch. 

3. Under the Goths. — ^The walls 
oX Naples, which were complete at the 
invasion of Italy by Odoacer in 476, 
were so strengthened by his successors 
that the city became one of the strongest 
of Italy. In 536 it defied the skill and 
resources of Belisarius, who, however, 
turning aside its aqueduct, marched his 
troops mto the city -through its channel. 
In 543 the walls resisted the attack of 
Totila, who, after a protracted siege, 
reduced the city by mmine, and razed 
its fortifications. 

4. Under the Eastern Emperors. 
— When the Gothic kingdom had been 
subdued bjr Narses, he seized Naples, 
and made it subject to the Exarchs of 
Ravenna. Under this rule, the walls 
were rebuilt to resist the invasion of 
the Longobards, who besieged the^ city 
without success in 581. The citizens 
afterwards became sufficiently powerful 
to assume the right of electing their 
own governor by the title of Console or 
Duca, 

5. Under the Republic and the 
Lombards. — For nearly 400 years after 
Naples threw off the yoke of the East- 
em Empire it retained its independence. 
It was besieged twice by the Longo- 
bard dukes, who eventujuly compelled 
Naples to become tributary to the 
Duchy of Beneventum. In 1027 Pan- 
dolfo rV., Prince of Capua, besie^d 
and took Naples from Duke Sergius. 
But in 1030 Sergius recovered the city 
with the aid of me Greeks and of those 
Norman adventurers who had already 
begun to make their valour felt in 
Southern Italy. In reward for the 
services received, Sergius gave the 
Normans some land between Capua 
and Naples, upon which they built 
Aversa, 

6. Under the Normans.—Iu 1130 
Roger successfully besieged the city, 
and was proclaimed King of Naples 
and Sicilly. William I. (the Bad), his 
son, extended the circuit of the walls, 
and buUt Castel Capuano and Caste' 
deU' Ovo. The walls appear to haT 
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been completed by his successors Wil- 
Haiu II. and Tancred, in whose reign 
the city was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Emperor Henry VI., who claimed 
the kingdom in right of bis wife Con- 
stance, the only daughter of Boger. 

7. Under the Suabianb. — Frederick 
II. founded the University of Naples, 
and by making the city his residence 
became also the founder of its greatness 
and prosperity. In 1253, after a siege 
of 10 months, Conrad, his son, gained 
possession of Naples and demolished 
the walls, which were soon after re- 
stored and enlarged by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. 

8. Ukder the Anoevine dynasty. — 
Charles I. made greater efforts than any 
of his predecessors to give strength and 
importance to Naples. He removed 
the seat of government hither fiDm 
Palermo, extended the city on the E. 
side as far as the Piazza del.Mercato, 
filled up the marshy-tract between the 
old waUs and the sea, and built in 1283 
the Castel Nuovo. He also repaired its 
walls, paved t^e streets, destroyed the 
ancient palace of the Neapolitan Re- 
public, began the restoration of the 
cathedral, and built several churches 
«nd monast^efl. His son Charles II. 
built the Molo Grande and the castle 
.of St. Elmo, enlarged the city walls, 
and strengthened me fortifications on 
the sea-side. Naples was besieged 
a^;ain and again with varied success by 
different princes of the house of Anjou, 
imtil in 1442, siber a protracted siege, 
Alfonso of Aragon entered it through 
the canal of an aqueduct, called t£e 
Pozao di S, SofiOf and expelled for ever 
the Angevine dynasty. 

9. Under the Araoonese. — Fer- 
dinand I. extended the city walls toward 
the E. and employed GiuHano da 
Majano to fortify them. He opened 
new gates, some of which are stiU 
standing, as are portions of the walls. 
He also restored the cathedral, erected 
a lighthouse on the Molo, and intro- 
duced the art of printing and the manu- 
facture of silk. 

10. Under THE SPANiARpB.^)nihe 
accession of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Pietro Navarro, the celebrated mili- 
tary engineer, was employed by Gon- 



salvo de Cordova to mine this Castel 
dell' Ovo. In 1535 the city received 
its greatest and last enlargement from 
the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo. He 
extended me fortifications to St. Elmo, 
and Pizzofalcone, filled up the fosse 
of the Angevine fortifications on the 
W. side, and opened the Via Toledo 
(now Boma) on its site. Between this 
period and me year 1695 other improve- 
ments were imdertaken by successive 
viceroys, some of whom however carried 
back with them various statues and 
other works of art on their return to 
Spain. 

11, Under the House of Austria. — 
The emperors of Austria governed the 
kingdom by their viceroys, who were 
mostly Germans. In the brief space of 
27 years there were not less than 13 
viceroys, four of whom held office for 
only half a year. Amidst such changes 
in the executive, the public works were 
wholly disregarded, 

12, Under the Spanish Bourbons. — 
The conquest of Naples by Don Carlos, 
the younger son of Philip IV., and his 
accession to the crown by the title of 
Charles III., were important events in 
the history- of modem Naples, which 
owes to him her present development 
in wealth, in population, and in extent. 
He enlarged the Palazzo Reale, com- 
pleted the harbour of the Molo Grande, 
built the theatre of San Carlo, the 
Albergo de' Poveri, and the palace of 
Capodimonte, and fortified the shores 
of the bay. His son, Ferdinand I., 
and Joseph Bonaparte and Murat during 
the French occupation, effected also 
mat improvements, establishing the 
Botanic Garden, Museum, Academy, 
and other public institutions. 

13, Under the House of Savoy.— 
The standard of revolt raised in Sicily 
by Garibaldi against the young long 
francis II. proved succesmil, and on 
the 7di Sept, 1860, the general entered 
Naples, and proclaimed Victor EmanueL 
of Savoy King of Italy. A great deal 
has been done for the improvement of 
Ihe town during the reign of the late 
and present monarch. Many of tibue 
squares have been planted with trees 
and gardens ; several new streets cut 
through the populous parts of the town ; 
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a magnificent embankment cairied fix)m 
the quay of S. Liicia, along the front 
of me Chiatamone, and the Villa 
Nazionale: and a capital road, the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, made all 
along the heights above the town. 

Since the terrible visitation of cholera 
in 1884, which caused such havoc in 
the crowded quarters of the city, the 
authorities have commenced an entire 
reconstruction of these sites, and are 
gradually removing the poorer part of 
the population to new and healthy 
dwelling places in the outskirts of the 
town. This important extension lies 
chiefly in the direction of the lUy. 
Station, and on the heights of the 
Vomero. Immense works are also in 
progress along the quay, comprising a 
new harbour, solid embankments, and 
handsome promenades. The total cost 
oi these improvements will exceed four 
mUlionfl sterling. 



§ 3. PRESENT REMAINS OP ANCIENT 
NAPLES. 

Fragments of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollnz are preserved in the facade 
of the church of San Paolo, wldch 
occupies its site. They consist of two 
columns, a portion of an architrave, and 
two torsos. 

Of the other temples scarcely any- 
thing has survived except a few colimms 
and sculptures, used up in the construc- 
tion of file churches which were built 
upon their ruins. 

Ponti. Bossi, judiciously repaired in 
1843, preserves remains of the Julian 
aqueduct (^Aqua Jviia) about 50 m. long, 
constructed by Augustus to supply the 
Boman fleets at Misenum with water. 
It commenced at Serine (Rte. 2) and 
was fed by the river Sebeto. The 
remains now visible lie in a deep cutting 
on the slope of the hill of Capodimonte, 
and are built of solid masses of tufa, 
lined with red bricks, from which the 
epithet Bossi is derived. Before reach- 
ing this valiey the aqueduct separated 
into two branches. One of these pro- 
ceeded into the heart of the city, and 
furnished it with its principal supply 



of water down to the time of BeHsarius, 
who broke down this branch, and 
marched his troops through the channel. 
The other crossed the Vomero, where 
its remains may still be seen, and pro- 
ceeded to BaiaB and Misenum, where it 
terminated in the great reservoir of the 
Piscina 3£irabilis. This aqueduct has 
been re-established, and forms the pre- 
sent water supply (§ 12). 

In the Via Antieaglia, nearly oppo- 
site the cathedral, are the two arches 
and other remains of an ancient theatre 
in which Nero acted. 

The ^Catacombs are situated on the 
flanks of the lull of Capodimonte (adm. 
1 f r.). The entrance is fix)m the Church 
of S. Grennaro de' Poveri behind the 
almshouse of the same name, through 
the courtyard of which the visitor is 
conducted. The Church was erected 
in the 8th cent, on the site of a chapel 
in which the body of S. Januarius was 
deposited in the time of Constantine, 
but has been modernised. The£:escoes 
in the vestibule of the inner court, by 
Andrea Sabbatini (1520), an intellectual 
series representing the history of the 
Saint, are unfortunately much defaced. 
The catacombs are excavated in the 
volcanic tufa in the face of the hill. 
They form a long series of corridors 
and chambers, arranged in three stories 
communicating . with each other by 
flights of steps. Along the walls of 
the corridors and chambers are ex- 
cavated numerous loculij or sepulchral 
niches, in which may still be seen 
skelet(ms, and rude delineations of the 
olive-branch, the dove, the fish, and 
other symbols of the early Christians. 
In the 1st gallery is a painting of the 
Good Sheimerd. and in the Church, 
which is supported by pillars excavated 
in the rock, is a figure of Christ, dating 
from the 6th c^at The inscriptions 
have been removed to the Epigraphic 
ColleOti(m in the Museum. 

The catacombs, which have been 
only paitlally expired, are believed to 
be very intricate and extensive. Another 
section has been opened beneath the 
church of La Sanitik, in which is thf 
tomb of St. Gkiudiosus, with a ver 
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eaxlj paintmg of the head of the 
Sayiour. 

§ 4. POPULATION. 

Naples contams upwards of 500,000 
inhabitants, and is the most populous 
city in the kingdom. The titled 
nobility are very numerous ; a few of 
them are wealthy, but the majority are 
as poor as they are fond of show and 
parade. The lazzaroni, who used to 
figure so prominently in travellers' 
descriptions, and who were considered 
to constitute a distinct race, are nothing 
in reality but the very lowest classes 
of the population, idle and houseless. 
They have of late years been very much 
reduced in nimibers. The boatmen aQd 
fishermen are a singularly industrious 
and hard-working class, and the amount 
of labour they will undergo in such an 
enervating climate is astonishing. 
Though abstemious and frugal, they 
are " a merry, joyous race, with a keen 
relish for drollery, and endued with a 
power of feature that is shown in the 
richest exhibitions of comic grimace." 
—"If Naples,'* says Forsyth, "be a 
Paradise inhabited by devils, I am sure 
it is by merry devils. Even the lowest 
class enjoy every blessing that can 
make the animal happy, — a delicious 
climate, high spirits, a facility of satis- 
fying every appetite, and a conscience 
which gives no pain .... Here tatters 
are not misery, for the climate requires 
little covering; filth is not misery to 
them who are bom to it, and a few 
fingerings of macaroni can wind up 
the rattling machine for the day." 

The revolting though thoughtless 
brutality exhibited by cart and cab 
drivers has long shocked the visitor 
to Naples, but of late years the Italian 
Sode^ for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animalfl has been at work, and it is 
to be hoped that some reform in this 
matter may be effected. 

Naples is the noisiest city in Europe 
— noisy, not from fhe rattling of vehicles 
alone, but from the eternal cracking of 
whips, and screeching of the human 
voice. "The shrieks and howls that 
denote fresh vegetables, oranges, boiled 
i^ell-fish and roasted chestnuts are 



varied, it is true, but equally unen- 
durable. When they pause the haireL 
organ, whose internal apparatus is en- 
tirely out of order, or the street singer, 
is always at hand. The tongues of the 
Neapolitans are the most active part 
about them, and they consider an hour 
lost during which they are silent.*' 



§ 5. CLIMATE. 

The following notice has been kindly 
communicated by an eminent English 
physician, who practised in Naples for 
many years. 

"The climate of Naples may be 
called tonic and bracing, in comparison 
with that of Rome, which is soft and 
relaxing; the autumns are delightfrd, 
and the spring months, February and 
March, often very trying to delicate 
lungs, from the cold dry winds which 
then prevail." 

" Naples, however, is neither subject 
to the same degree of cold in winter 
nor the same heat in summer as Rome 
or Florence; during the two hottest 
months of the year (July and August) 
the heat of the sun is so tempered by 
sea breezes, that the thermometer 
seldom rises to 84° Fahr., and is often 
below 80*, while in winter it seldom 
falls below 40°. Snow seldom falls, and 
if it does, it melts immediately." 

" The greatest quantity of rain falls 
during the first two or tiiree weeks of 
October ; during the months of Jime, 
July, and August, there is littie or 
none, and by the end of September the 
grass is nearly burned up by the heat ; 
but as soon as the rains fall everything 
revives, and till the middle or end of 
December the climate is that of an 
English summer ; and this is the season 
when the superiority of the Neapolitan 
climateover that of Rome is the greatest 
In Feb. and March, on the other hand, 
the weather is usually very variable, 
and N. or N.E. winds prevail; the 
climate of Rome, which is softer and 
less variable, is then preferable." 

" As regards choice of situation, the 
Riviera di Ghiaia will be found the 
warmest, the Mergellina and the Posilipo 
road being apt to be damp in winter, 
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as the sun sinkmg behiiid the hill 
leaves them in the shade. The new 
quarter in the Amedeo is delightfully 
clean and airy, and much inhabited by 
English residents." 

*' A southern aspect is all important, 
and those who are delicate should 
especially seek a situation protected by 
the Vomero from the N. and N.E. 
winds." 

Nothing, to all appearance, can be 
more healthy than the situation of the 
city generally, scattered as it is over a 
series of cliffs and slopes, facing south- 
ward, with the majority of the hotels 
standing on the very margin of the 
bay, which is swept by sea-breezes. 
These natural adyantageshave howeyer 
been hitherto almost neutralized by 
defects in the important matter of 
drainage. All the sewerage formerly 
ran into the sea, yitiating the air in 
front of the principal hotels, poisoning 
the oysters, moored in baskets opposite 
Santa Lucia, and staining the water 
almost black in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the most popular Sea 
Baths. 

The drainage howeyer has now been 
carried in pipes to Cumse, and the 
beautiful coast-line is no longer a source 
of pestilence and disease. 

It should be mentioned that inNaples 
rapid transitions from heat to cold 
make it adyisable for trayellers to carry 
with them, while sight-seeing, a light 
plaid or shawl. Few constitutions are 
robust enough to stand a sudden plunge 
from the warmth of an Italian sun into 
a cold church or gallery, without the 
precaution of an extra wrap; and 
persons who run such risks, though 
they may escape any immediate con- 
sequences, often lay the foimdation of 
mysterious and imaccoimtable maladies, 
which may afterwards be traced to ttiis 
yery simple cause (see § 18). English 
yisitors are apt to forget! that the wrap 
should often be put on when going into 
a building, and not, as wim us, on 
coming out of it The chill of the 
sunset hour is also especially dangerous. 



§ 6. COMMEBCE AND INDUSTRY. 

The foreign trade of Naples is not so 
considerable as might be expected from 
a city of its size and importance. Ac- 
cordmg to the consular returns the 
yalue of the exports for 1882 amounted 
to £2,558,760, of which £864,908 was 
to France and Algeria, and £4,066,455 
to Great Britain and the Colonies. 
These exports consisted principally of 
dried and green fruits, madder roots 
and liquorice, hardware and coral, gold 
work and coral ornaments, curriery 
and gloyes, &c. The yalue of the im- 
ports for the same year amounted to 
£5,497,038, of which £2,281,804 was 
from Great Britain and ike Colonies, 
and £1,247,500 from France and Al- 
geria. Among the principal imports 
were: cotton manufactures, colonwls, 
iron, and other metals, grain, woollen 
manufactures, and silk. 

Though a great number of employ- 
ments are carried on at Naples, there 
are hardly any large manufacturing 
establishments. The principal indus- 
tries are the making of woollen, sUk, 
and linen stuffs, gloyes, soap, perfum- 
ery, jeweUeiy, emhenware, hats and 
carriages. Ilie manufacture of maca- 
roni is carried on chiefly in the towns 
and yillages at the foot of Yesuyius. 
It is made from the finest white flour, 
mixed with water, and kneaded with 
heayy wooden blocks, wrought with 
leyers; when sufficiently &m it* is 
forced through holes each with a spin- 
dle in the centre, which thus forms it 
into hollow cylinders. It is named 
according to tne size of these holes, 
macaroni, vermiceUiy or oappellini (little 
hairs). Many of the people earn a 
liyelihood by fishing. They are a yery 
amphibious class, and may be seen on 
the Marinella standing beside their boats 
in the water, or lying on the beach, 
basking in the sun for an hour at a time. 

The sellers of iced water are yery 
numerous in the summer, and do a 
brisk trade. Serino water is now laid 
on to their stalls, which are furnished 
with pyramids of lemons and oranges, 
besides bottles of yarious syrups. A 
glass of water with lemon-juice cost*^ 
5o. 
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§ 7. GATES. 

The gates of Naples haye all been 
more or less modernized, and being 
surrounded by streets and houses, are 
now within the city. Each is sur- 
mounted with a bust of S. Gaetano in 
consequence of a vow of the municipa- 
lity to that saint during the plague ol 
1656. 

The *Porta Capnana stands on the 
old high road to Capua. It is decorated 
with the arms of Ferdinand I. of 
Aragon, by whom it was erected. It 
was restored by the Florentine Ouiliano 
da Majano, in 1495, and further ad- 
ditions made in 1535, when Charles V. 
made his entry into Naples. The reliefs 
and statues of St. Agnello and San 
Gennaro were then placed over itj The 
two towers which flank the gate are of 
the time of Ferdinand I., and were 
called Z*Onore and La Virtu, names 
still inscribed upon them. 

The Porta Nolana, situated at the 
extremity of the Strada Egiziaca, opens 
on the Corso Garibaldi, and the road 
leading to Nola. It is also flanked by 
two round towers, called Santa Fe and 
Speranza, and has a relief of Ferdi- 
nand I. over it. Immediately beyond 
is the Central Ely. Stat. 

The Porta del Cannino, which stood 
ne'ar the church of that name, has been 
removed, to widen the thoroughfare 
leading to the rly. stat. On their 
original site remain its two massive 
round towers, bearing the names of 
Fidelissima and La Vittoria, The re- 
mains of round towers between this 
gate and the Porta Capuana, belonged 
to the Arragonese wall on the E. of the 
city. 

The Porta Kedina, in a street on the 
"W. of the Toledo, was built by the 
Viceroy Duke de Medina, in 1640, from 
the designs of Fansaga. 

The Porta Alba, N. of the Piazza 
Dante (§ 11), erected in 1632, is 
adorned with a bronze statue of S. 
Gaetano. 



§ 8. PORTS. 

The Porto Piccolo, now de^>ened 
and enlarged, is historically interesting, 
as the last remnant of the ancient port 
of Palseopolis. It extended inland as 
far as the site now occupied by the 
church of S. Pietro Martire. On one 
side of it is the Custom-house. On the 
point of the Molo Piccolo, which sepa- 
rates the Porto Piccolo fit)m the Porto 
Grande, is the Immacolatella, in which 
the Captain of the Port and a branch 
of the Board of Health have their 
offices — ^the general landing-place from 
steamers. 

The Porto Orande was formed in 
1302 by Charles II., of Anjou. At its 
extremity of its mole is a lighthouse 
(worth ascending for the *view), which 
was reduced to its present form in 1843. 
Charles III., in 1740, completed the 
harbour by carrying a pier to the 
N.E., nearly as long as the mole itself, 
leaving the lighthouse at the elbow and 
converting its whole length towards 
the sea into a heavily-armed battery. 
Under this pier are moored passenger 
and mercantile steam- vessels. A much 
more extensive port is in progress, off 
the E. extremity of La Marinella, which 
will include a considerable area of the 
present roadstead, the foundations of 
the piers having been laid in May, 1862, 
by me late King Victor Emanuel. 

The Porto IQlitare is exclusively for 
ships of war and yachts. It was begun 
in 1826 by Francis I. The old mole of 
the Porto Grande forms its boimdary 
on the N.E., and on the S.W. it is en- 
closed by a broad and massive pier 
running into the sea in a S.E. direc- 
tion for a distance of 400 yds., to ter- 
minate in an arm bending to Uie 
N.E. The depth of water is about 5 
fathoms. 

The extension of the Mole has made 
it possible for ships of the heaviest 
tonnage to anchor behind it. 
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§ 9. BBIDaES. 

There is only one bridge properly so 
called, the others being viaducts which 
span the valleys or depressions within 
the city itself. In fact, there is only 
one river at Naples to require a bridge, 
and that is the Sebeto, the classic Sehe- 
thus, a small and shallow stream. It is 
crossed by the Ponte della Maddalena, 
built by Charles III. on the site of the 
Ponte di Guiscardo. 

The Ponte di Chiaia is a viaduct, 
built in 1634, as a means of communi- 
cation between the hills of Pizzofalcone 
and Sant* Elmo. A long flight of steps 
leads up to it from the higher end of 
the Strada di Chiaia. 

The Ponte della Saniti is a noble 
viaduct, built in 1809 by the French 
as part of the new road which they 
made from the Toledo to Capodimonte. 
The suburb of La Sanit4 is reputed to 
be the healthiest quarter of Naples. 

The Ponte dell' Immacolatella, at 
the extremity of the Strada del Piliero, 
near the Molo Piccolo, was erected by 
Charles III., and rebuilt in 1843 by 
Ferdinand II. 



§. 10 CASTLES. 

The Cattel Nuovo was begun in 
1283 by Charles I. from the designs of 
Giovanni da Pisa, About the middle of 
the 15th cent. Alfonso I. enlarged it by 
the addition of another line of walls 
and towers, but the greater part of the 
present structure is attributed to Don 
Pedro de Toledo. In 1862 two of the 
round towers were demolished, in ac- 
cordiuice with a decree of the Grovem- 
ment, ordering every portion of the 
Castel Nuovo that could threaten the 
city to be pulled down, but the grand 
*triiimpltal arch erected in 1470 to 
commemorate the entry of Alfonso of 
Arragon into Naples was spared. It 
bears an inscription in his honour, and 
is decorated w&h statues of saints and 
isliefs repreaenting AUqobsq entering 
ISaples. 



The piazza is entered by the cele- 
brated Bronze GateSy executed by the 
monk Guglielmo of Naples, and repre- 
senting in various compartments the 
victories of Ferdinand I. over the Duke 
of Anjou and the rebellious barons. 
Imbedded in one of the gates is a 
cannon-ball, fired during one of tho 
contests between the French and 
Spaniards in the time of Gonsalvo do 
Cordova, the gates having been taken 
ofP their hinges and used as a barricade. 
The ball remains in such a position 
that it cannot be removed though it 
can be turned roimd. If any difficulty 
is made by the sentry the traveller 
should apply to the Sergeaut of the 
Guard, who will allow an inspection of 
the gate, but the fortress cannot be 
entered without permission from the 
Adjutant. 

Inside the gates is a large quadrangle, 
surrounded by the church, the barracks, 
and a building which is said to date 
from the time of the Angevine kings, 
and in which is the magnificent hall 
used as the principal Jrmotiry {Sala 
di S, Luigi). This hall has been at dif- 
ferent times a room of royal audience, 
a saloon for state festivals, a music hall, 
and a court theatre. Within its walls 
Celestin V. abdicated the pontificate 
in 1294. In another room, converted 
into a chapel of S. Francesco di Paolo, 
that saint had his &mou3 interview 
with Ferdinand I. of Aragon as he 
passed through Naples on his way to 
France, whither he had been summoned 
by Louis XI. The picture of the saint 
is ascribed to Spagnoletto. 

The Corinthian architecture of the 
principal entrance to the Church of S. 
Barbara is by Giuliano da Maiano. It 
exhibits, in the details of its deco- 
rations, after the usual manner of 
the time, an incongruous mixture of 
sacred and profane objects. Over the 
door is a beautiful relief of the Virgin 
and Child, said to be also by Majano, 
with low reliefs on the lintel of sub- 
jects from the life of our Saviour, 
and in the centre of the &9ade a beau- 
tifiil G<ithic wheel-window. Near the 
sacristy is a small statue of the Yirgin 
and Qiild attributed to Giuiiano da 
MaianOf and on l^e L of the high-altr 
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a handsome ciborium, with reliefer pro- 
bably by the same sculptor. The 
whole of the interior of the church has 
been remodelled in the ordinary exe- 
crable Spanish taste of the 18th cent., 
no trace of its original pointed archi- 
tecture remaining, except the facade 
and spiral turrets of the fa9ade. 
Behind the choir is a staircase leading 
to a covered gallery between the castle 
and the palace which overlooks the 
harbour. 

The Arsenal, adjoining the Castel 
Nuovo and the Koyal Palace, was 
founded by the Viceroy Mendoza in 
1577. The Wet Dock, or DarsenOy 
begun in 1668 from the designs of a 
Carthusian monk called Bonaventura 
Presti, and finished by the able archi- 
tect Francesco Picchiattiy communicates 
with the Porto Militare, and by the 
latter with the sea. 

Castel dell' Ore, so called from its 
egg shape, stands on the small island 
wMch Pliny describes under the name 
of Megaris, and is now joined to the 
mainland of PizzoMcone by a cause- 
way on arches. In the 4th cent, this 
ishmd was given by Constantine to 
the Church, and was called the Isola 
di S. Salvatore. The castle was founded 
in 1154 by William I. on the designs 
of Maestro Btumo. Frederick IL in 
1221 intrusted the work to Niccolb da 
Pisa; it was completed, however, by 
his contemporary Fuccio, Robert the 
Wise employed Giotto to decorate its 
chapel with frescoes, no trace of which 
now remains. The castle was besieged 
in 1495 by Ferdinand II. and reduced 
to ruin by his soldiers; it was after- 
wards restored by Pedro de Toledo 
(1532-1554), and is now used as a 
military prison and barracks. Admis- 
sion by order of the Adjutant of the 
QeneraL 

Castel Capnano, better known as La 
Vicariaj was founded by William I., on 
the designs of BuonOf and completed in 
1231 by Frederick II. from those of 
Fuccio, It was the Palace of the Sua- 
bian, oad occasionally of the Angeyine 



sovereigns. Don Pedro de Toledo, in 
1540, established here the different law- 
courts (rriftuwa/t) which were scattered 
through the city. A portion of the 
building fell in 1887, and new law- 
courts are in course of construction. 

Castel Bant' Elmo was called in the 
14th cent. Sanf Erasmo (Ermo), from a 
chapel dedicated to that Saint, which 
once crowned the summit of the hill. 
The castle was founded by Robert the 
Wise in 1329. The architect was 
Giaoomo de Sanctis. A century later, 
under Ferdinand I., it was much en- 
larged, and known as the Castello di 8, 
Martino, from the neighbouring monas- 
tery. This monarch employed upon its 
works Antonio da Settignano, and his 
friend Andrea da Fiesole. Don Pedro 
de Toledo built the castle in its present 
form upon the plans of Luigi Scriva, 
Some additions were made in 1641 by 
the Duke de Medina. Sanf Ehno is 
the most conspicuous feature in the 
landscape of Naples. Its enormous 
walls, with coimterscarp and fosses cut 
in the solid tufa, and extensive sub- 
terranean galleries, formerly obtained 
for it the reputation of great strength ; 
but it is not capable of offering any 
effectual resistance to modem artillery. 
Beneath it, in the tufa rock, is a large 
dstem. The *view from the ramparts 
is very fine. The Castle of St Elmo is 
now employed as a military prison, and 
can only be visited by permission of 
the com m andant, who lives on the S. 
side of the Piazza del Plebiscite. 

Castel del Carmine, a massive pile, 
foimded by Ferdinand I. in 1484, and 
enlarged by Don Pedro de Toledo, is 
now used as a female prison. It was 
the stronghold of the populace in Mas- 
aniello's insurrection in 1647. 



§ 11. PRINCIPAL STREETS AND PUBLIC 
PLACES. 

The * Villa Kaiionale is the favourite 
promenade of Naples. It is more than 
a mile in length, and is separated from 
the Riviera^ Chiaia by an iron railing, 
and by the Yia Caracciolo from the sea. 
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The ground is divided into walks, 
planted with acacias and eyergreen 
oaks^ashrubbery of deciduous plants and 
eyergreens, and some Australian shrubs, 
date-pahns, bananas, &c. The Villa was 
first laid out in 1780, enlarged in 1807 
and 1834, and completed by the addition 
of a sea-wall and broad roadway in 1883. 
The E» half is in the Italian style, the 
remainder being relieyed by the intro- 
duction of winding paths, shrubberies, 
and two small temples to Virgil and 
Tasso* The large granite hasin which 
forms the central fountain was re- 
moved in 1825 from Salerno, whither 
it had been brought from Paestum by 
King Roger. The Toro Famese, which 
formerly stood here, was then trans- 
ferred to the Museum, as it was found 
that the sea air was injurious to the 
marble. Several other ancient statues 
were removed at the same time, and 
replaced by copies. The statue of Gen. 
CoUetta (1775-1831), the historian of 
Naples, was erected by public sub- 
scription in 1866. At the "W. end is a 
statue of Thalberg, who died here in 
1871. A mimicipal band perform in 
the centre of the gardens n-om 2 to 4 
in winter, and at 9 p.m. in summer, 
when the promenade is much fre- 
quented. Close to the rotunda is the 
attractive Aquarium (p. 56). Here 
also is a statue of Oiambattista VicOj the 
historian (1744). 

The Biyiera di Ohiaia was begun 
by the Count d'Olivares, and completed 
by the Duke de Medina Celi, the last 
of the Spanish viceroys. 

The Quay of Santa Lada, condemned 
to destruction imder the new scheme 
for harbour improvements, has long 
been celebrated as an open market for 
oysters and many varieties of shell-fish, 
of which the Neapolitans are extremely 
fond. The fountain, adorned with 
statues and reliefs by Domenico d'Auria 
and Giowmni da Nolo, will shortly be 
moved to the centre of the new em- 
bankment. One of the reliefs repre- 
sents Neptune and Amphitrite, the 
other a contest of sea divinities for the 
possession of a nymph. The steam- 
boats for Capri start from this point. 



The ^Toledo, now officially called 
the Via Eoma^ is about 1^ m. in length, 
extending from the end of the Piazza 
del Plebescito to the Museum. It was 
built in 1540 by the Viceroy Don Pedro 
de Toledo, on the western fosse or 
ditch of the old city. It runs N. and 
S., and separates the Naples of the 
middle ages, which lay between it and 
the Castel del Carmine, from the modem 
city, which extends to the westward 
along the S. slopes of Sant' Elmo and 
the Chiaia. It is the greatest thorough- 
fare in Naples, and the site of the prin- 
cipal shops ; from morning to night it 
is thronged with people and with car- 
riages, and it is the busy characteristic 
life with which it swarms, and not its 
buildings, which are in no way re- 
markable, that has given it a world- 
wide fame. 

The Spiaggia della Marinella, along 
marine parade on the E. shore, is laid 
out on ground partly reclaimed from 
the sea. The railway from the station 
to the arsenal runs along the N. front, 
but is only used for goods traffic. At 
its W. end is the Villa del Fopolo, the 
recreation ground of the lower classes, 
for whose entertainment street orators 
(cantastorie) may be heard in the after- 
noon reciting verses from the Italian 
poets. 

The Strada del Hole, considerably 
widened under the new improvement 
scheme, leads E. from the Piazza del 
Muncipio. At its extremity is the Molo, 
built in 1302 by Charles IL, one of the 
favourite promenades of the seafaring 
classes. In the later part of ihe last 
cent, the Molo was often selected by 
Padre Rocco, the Dominican, as the 
scene of his powerful but sensational 
sermons. On one occasion, while 
preaching on the subject of hell, he 
introduced so many illustrations of 
terror that he brought his hearers to 
their knees. While they were thus 
showing every sign of contrition, he 
cried out, " Now all you who sincerely 
repent of your sins, hold up your 
lumds.' ' Every man in the vast midti- 
tude immediately stretched out both f 
hands. "Holy Archangel MichaeV 
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claimed Bocoo, *' thou who with thine 
adaTnantine sword standest at the right 
of the judgment-seat of God, hew me 
off every hand which has been raised 
hypocritically." In an instant every 
hand dropped, and Rocco of course 
poured fortii a fresh torrent of eloquent 
invective against their sins and their 
deceit. A striking terra-cotta figure of 
this remarkable friar m$iy be seen in the 
museum of S. Martino. 

The *Corso Vittorio Emannele is a 
wide road running round the heights 
above the town, from the Infrascate to 
(2^ m.) Piedigrotta; it can be reached 
from the Chiaia by another fine road, 
the Rione Principe Amedeo, or the 
Rione Margherita. At their point of 
junction a ftinicular railway leaves 
every half hour for the Vomero (25 c). 
This is the easiest way of reaching San 
Martino. The Corso is traversed by a 
steam tramway, and commands beau- 
tiful views of the city and the sea. The 
Via Tasso, which diverges from it to 
the rt., affords even yet finer views, 
running at a higher level (b. 6). It 
ascends to S. Stefano, whence the 
drive may be continued S.W. to 
Posilipo. 

Fiana CaTOur (b. 2, 3) , a long narrow 
garden planted with pahns, is much 
frequented by the lower orders. 

The Fiaiia del Mnnioiplo, the largest 
square in Naples, is prettily laid out 
with trees and gardens. On the "W. 
side is the vast Palazzo del Municipio 
A passage leads through the building to 
the Via Roma. On me L is the Teatro 
delta Fenice, 

Largo della Caritfl, in the Toledo, W. 
of Monte Oliveto (d. b. 4), has a statue 
of Carlo Poerio (1867) by Solari, erected 
in 1877. 

Lar^o di 8. Domenico, in the Strada 
dei l^bunali, has in the centre a taste- 
less obelisk surmoimted by a statue of 
S. Dominick, designed by Fansaga. 

. Largo Mniti Xagfion, in front of 



the Oesu, is disfigured by a lofty statue 
of the Madonna, covered with sculp- 
tured ornaments in the worst possible 
taste (1747). Near this is the Largo 
di M<mtoliTeto, with a fountain, de- 
signed in 1668, and ornamented with 
a bronze statue of Charles III. 

Largo del Meroato (f. 3, 4). A 

great iron building has been erected 
here for the market held every Monday 
and Fridav. It is the most historical 
Square of Naples, the scene of ttie 
tragedy of Conradin in 1268, of the 
insurrection of Masaniello in 1647, and 
of the executions in 1799. There are 
three fountains, the most important of 
which is the Fontana di Masaniello, 

Largo del Hercatello, near the top 
of the Via Roma. On the E. side is 
the Liceo, a crescent shaped building 
erected in 1757 by the city of Naples 
in honour of Charles III. It was de- 
signed by VanviteUi, and is surmounted 
by a marble balustrade with 26 statues 
representing the virtues of that sove- 
reign. A statue of Dante was erected 
here in 1872, since which time the 
square has been officially called the 
Piazza Dante, 

Oalleria Prinelpo di Hapoli, opposite 
the entrance to t£e Museum (e. 3), a 
small covered bazaar, flanked with 
shops and cafi&. 

Piana del FUbiselto (o. e. 5) was 

reduced to its. present form in 1810, 
when four convents which stood upon 
the site ware removed. On the E. 
side is the Ro^ral Palace; S. the 
Palace of the Pnnce of Salerno, now 
the residence of the Military Com- 
mandant ; N. the Prefettura ; W., in 
a semi-circle, the church of S. Fran- 
cesco di Paola and the porticos leading 
to it. In the middle of the square are 
colossal equestrian bronze statues of 
Charles III. and Ferdinand I. of Bour- 
bon. The two horses and the statue of 
Charles are by Canova ; that of Ferdi^ 
nand by CaB. The history of the Agm 
of Charles is au ^tome of the political 
changes of Na]^ itselfl It was 
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modelled as a statue of Napoleon, 
altered into one of Murat, and findly 
converted into that of (Siarles. Be- 
yond the Theatre of S. Carlo, on each 
side of the entrance to the gardens of 
the Royal Palace, are two statues, hy 
Russian artists, of horses in hronze, 
cast at St. Petershurg, and presented 
to Ferdinand II. hy the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia in recollection of 
his reception in 1844 : each is held hy a 
naked male figure. They are replicas 
of the Horse-tamers in fi*ont of tibie 
Royal Palace at Berlin. 

Largo della Yittoria, at the E. end 
of the Villa Nazionale, has undergone 
a considerahle extension towards the 
sea. In the centre is a fountain, where 
pet dogs are allowed to hathe in the 
morning. 

The triangular Plana del Martiri 
is the centre of the English husiness 
quarter. On three of its sides are 
spacious mansions ; and in the centre a 
marhle column having four colossal 
Hens at its base, dedicated in 1864 to 
the Neapolitans who perished in the 
war of Independence. The column is 
.adorned with trophies, and ch)wned 
with a Victory in bronze. 



§ 12. WATBB-SUPPLT AKD MINERAL 
SPRmOS. 

The Aequa di Serine ({ 3), a large 
aqueduct opened in 1885, now supplies 
pure drinking water to every part of 
the cily. Its main reservoir is situated 
near the park gates of Oapodimonte, 
and the interesting water works may 
he inspected by permission of the Sec- 
retary, at No. 5, Strada Chiatamonte. 

Xineral Waters.— There are two 
springs within the city, which have a 
local celebrity — the Acqtta Solfurea 
(64^ Fahr.) in the Strada S. Lucia, 
containing sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid gas ; and the Acqua Fer- 
rata di PizMofakone (68^ Fahr.), a 
chalybeate spiring, rising between the 
Obii^amonte and the Via Parteno^. 
In the summer it is muc 1 used, and is 
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carried to all parts of the cily in 
earthen bottles. The large quantity of 
carbonic acid gas which it contains 
(nearly 7 cubic inches in a pint) ren- 
ders it a grateful stimulant. 

§ 13. THEATRES. 

The Teatro San Carlo, adjoining the 
royal palace, is celebrated througnout 
Europe as one of the largest buildings 
dedicated to the Italian opera. Its 
rivals in point of size are at Milan, 
Reggie nell* Emilia, Barcelona, and 
Paris. It owes its origin to Charles III., 
and was designed by the Sicilian Gio- 
vanni Medrano, and built in the short 
space of eight months by the Neapoli- 
tan Angelo Carasale. It was first 
opened with great solemnity on the 
4th Nov. 1787. The facade is deco- 
rated with reliefs. In tne last cent, 
this theatre was celebrated for its ren- 
derings of Anfossi, Guglielmi, Pergo- 
lesi, Oimarosa, Paeeiello, and other 
masters, and in our davs it has repre* 
sented the best works of Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Mercadante. 
The Donna del Lago, Mos^, Sonnam- 
bula, Lucia, Giuramento, and many 
other operas, were first brought out on 
this stage. Having been accidentally 
burnt down in 1816, it was rebuilt in 
the space of seven months by Nicolini; 
but no alteration was made in the ori- 
ginal form. On entering it for the 
first time, the stranger cannot fail to be 
struck with its great size and the splen- 
dour of its general effect with its six 
tiers of boxes of 32 each. The original 
architect appears to have been after- 
wards imprisoned in the castle of S. 
Elmo (for debt or peculation), where he 
perished miserably. 

Teatro del Fondo, or T. Mercadante^ 
built in 1778 in the Str. Molo, the 
second of the two royal theatres, is de- 
voted to operas, ballets, and French 
dramas. 

Teatro de' Fiorentini, for Italian 
&rce and drama, is the oldest theatre 
in Naples, and is very popular. 

Teatro Bellini, a handsome Opera 
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house near the Museum, is entered 
ftom the Via Conte di Ruvo. 

Teatro Sannazzaro, in the Strada 
di Chiaja, is the best theatre for per- 
formances in prose. 

Teatro Kuovo, in a small street 
opening out of the Toledo, built in 
1724 by Carasale, is chiefly devoted to 
Italian and Neapolitan burlesque. 

Teatro deila Fonioe, in the Piazza 
del Municipio, is devoted to opera buffa 
and melodrama. 

Teatro Fartenope, in the Piazza 
Cavour, is one of the popular theatres 
in which broad comedy and farces are 
performed in the Neapolitan dialect. 

Pulcinella, the popular theatrical 
performance, may still be seen at some 
of the minor theatres, conducted gene- 
rally in the Neapolitan dialect. The 
awkwardness whichis the characteristic 
of a clown is combined in Pulcinella 
with a coarse but facetious humour, 
which popular licence has made the 
velude of satire. 



§ 14. POPULAR AND CHURCH FESTIVALS. 

The religious festivals of Naples 
appear to constitute an important ele- 
ment in the amusements of the people. 
Like their Greek progenitors, the Nea- 
politans, on all occasions, associate 
their devotions with their pleasures. 

The Festa diPiedigrotta, on the 8th 
Sept., was one of the most singular dis- 
plays of national character and costume. 
It was instituted by Charles III. in 
commemoration of the victory of the 
Spaniards over the Austrians, at VeUe- 
tn, in 1744. It is still a popular fes- 
tival with the lower classes, but all its 
pomp and pageantry has passed away. 

The Festa di Monte Vergine takes 
place on Whit Sunday, and derives its 
name from the sanctuary of the Ma- 
donna di Monte Vergine, near Avel- 
lino (Rte. 2). Three days are usually 
devoted to the festival. At the sanc- 



tuary the Neapolitans aremet by crowds 
of pilgrims from every province in the 
kingdom; great, therefore, are the 
varieties of costume, and strongly 
marked are tiie shades of national 
character and the differences of dialect, 
to be observed in this gathering of many 
races. Their persons are covered with 
every variety of ornament ; the heads 
of both men and women are crowned 
with wreaths of flowei^ and fruits ; in 
their hands they carry garlands or 
poles, like thyrsi^ surmoimted with 
branches of frmt or flowers. On their 
return homewards, their vehicles are 
decorated with branches of trees inter- 
mixed with pictures of the Madonna 
purchased at her shrine, and their 
horses are gay with ribbons of all hues, 
and frequentiy with a plume of showy 
feathers on meir heads. The whole 
scene as fully realises the idea of a Bac- 
chanalian procession as if we could 
now see one emerging from the gates of 
old Pompeii. On their way home the 
Neapolitans take the road by Nola, 
where they stop on the SuJaday evening, 
and the next morning proceed to the 
other great sanctuary — 

The Madoima dell' Arco, 7 m. from • 
Naples, at the foot of Monte Somma, 
where they dance the Tarantella and 
sing their national songs. From that 
place to Naples the road is a continued 
scene of dancing, singing, and rejoicing. 

The approach of Christmas is indi- 
cated by the arrival of the Zampognari, 
the bagpipers of the Abruzzi, who 
annually visit Naples and Bome at this 
season to earn a few soldi from the 
pious by playing their hymns and carols 
beneath the figures of the Madonna. 
They wear pointed hats, brown cloaks, 
and sandals. From Christmas until 
the 2nd of Feb. (Purification) the prin- 
cipal churches, and a few private 
houses, exhibit Presepij or representa- 
tions of the Nativity. pChe most artistic 
and elaborate specimen of this exhibi* 
tion may be seen in the Museum of S, 
Martino. 

At faster many churches are fitted 
up with a representation of thfi 5oly 
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Sepulchrer At vespers on the Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, the Mtse^ 
rere is sung in the church of S, Pietro a 
Maiella, On Easter Day in the morn- 
ing the common people repair to Anti^- 
nano, and in me eyening to Poggio 
Beale. 

On Asoension Bay there is a festival 
at Scaiati near Pompeii, and another at 
the village of Carditello heyond Caso- 
ria (Rte. 17). 

On the Festival of CorptUi Ddiiiini 
the archhishop and clergy in procession 
carry the Host to the church of Sta. 
Chiara. On the day of the Quattro 
Altari, or the octave of Corpus Domini, 
the host is carried in procession from 
the church of jS^. Giacomo degli Spagn'Ooliy 
through the streets of S. Carlo and 
Toledo, and hack again to S. Giacomo, 
stopping at four altars erected with 
great magnificence for the occasion in 
different parts of the route. 

Festa di 8. Ctonnaro.— There are 
three festivals of S. Januarius, in May, 
Septemher, and Decemher, as noticed 
in our account of the Cathedral, hut 
tiie lique£EU}tion only takes place in 
May and Septemher. 

The Festa di 8. Antonio Abate, for 
the hlessing of the animals, is ohserved 
on the 17th January, and continued on 
every succeeding Sunday until Lent. 
The horses and other heasts are hrought 
to the church of S. Antonio, where 
they receive the henediction. 

The Festa dello 8tatuto (Festival of 
t^e Constitution) is celebrated here, as 
elsewhere in Italy, on the 1st Sirnd^ 
in June. There is High Mass at S. 
Francesco, and a Beview on the Piazza 
del Plebiscito, followed by an illumina- 
tion of the Public Buildings in the 
evening. 

The Tombola or Lotterv.— The love 
of gambling absorbs the thoughts of all 
classes of societjF^- from the nobility 
down to the ragged beggars. Many of: 
the lo^er orders can, read nothing but 
the figures of the lattery ticket and the* 
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beggar invests in gambling the alms 
wmch he implores so earnestly fit)m 
the stranger ; the nimibers run from 1 
to 90, five of which are drawn every 
Saturday afternoon, at the Direzione 
del Lotto Pubblico, near S. Chiara. 
Any simi, however smaU, may be played 
on any of these numbers in combina* 
tion. The favourite plan is to play on 
the occurrences of the dayj which is 
accomplished by means of a gambling 
dictionary, called La Smorfiay in which 
every word has its corresponding 
number, so that there is no event of 
public or personal interest, be it a 
battle, amutder, a robbery, or a suicide, 
which may not be made the subject of 
play. 

§ 15. OHtfRCHBS. 

The churches of Naples, upwards of 
340 in number, including oratories of 
religious confraternities, have re- 
ceived less attention from travellers 
than they deserve. Many of them, 
though injured by earthquakes and 
disfigured by restorations, especially 
during the Spanish rule in the 17m 
and 18th cents., are remarkable for 
their works of art. They contain A 
collection of mediaeval tombs not to be 
found in any other city of Italy, and 
interesting not only for their historical 
associations, but as affording a study of 
contemporary art and costime. 

The ♦CATHEDEAl (F. 3) of S. 
Januarius is built upon the site of 
two temples dedicated to Neptune and 
Apollo, from the ruins of which it pro- 
bably derived its numerous columns of 
gramte and ancient marbles. The pre- 
sent building, which has retained its 
original architecture in its aisles, and 
the arches of the nave and tribune, 
dates from the time of Charles I. of 
Anjou, who commenced it in 1272, 
from the designs of Masuccia I. It 
was continued by Charles II. in 1298, 
but not completed till 1316, under his 
son Robert, In H56 it was damaged 
by an earthquake, and was restored by 
Alphonso t., from the designs of the 
Donzelli, with the aid of the princiiMd 
families in Naples, who, as a memorial 
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of the event, had their arms sculptured 
on ^e pillars of the building. The 
fa9ade) destroyed by an earthquake in 
1349, was rebuilt in 1407 from the de- 
signs of BaJboccio ; it was modernised in 
1788; and the interior was entirely 
restored and repayed in 1837 at the 
expense of the late Archbishop Giudice 
Caracciolo. 

The interior consists of a Gothic nave 
and two aisles, separated by pilasters, 
to which are affixed some of the ancient 
granite colimins above mentioned, sim- 
porting a series of pointed arches, in 
front of each pilaster is a half-figure 
in alto-relievo of some sainted bishop 
of Naples. The paintings on the roof 
of the nave are by Viccnzo da Forliy 
F. ImparatOy and Santafede, Those 
on the walls above the arches repre- 
senting saints and the Apostles, are by 
Luca Giordano, SS. Cyril and Chrv- 
sostom are by Solimena, Over tne 
neat entrance are the tombs of 
Charles 1. of Anjou, Chables Mar- 
TEL, King op Hungary, eldest son of 
Charles II., and his wife Clementia, 
daughter of Rodolph of Hapsburg. 
They were erected in 1599 by the 
Viceroy Olivares. The two large 
pictures over the side doors are by 
Vasari (1546). The one over the 1. 
door represents the patron saints of 
Naples, whose heads are portraits of 
Paul III., and various pnnces of the 
Famese and Sforza feonilies. The 
baptismal font, on the 1. of the entrance, 
is an antique vase of green basalt, 
sciUptured with Bacchanalian emblems 
and masks. In the 2nd chapel of 
the L aisle is a picture of the In- 
credulity of St. Thomas by Marco da 
Siena (1573), showing "his more 
pleasing qualities, especially a brilliant 
colouring," Oic. Bdow it, a good re- 
lief of the Entombment, by Giovanni 
da Nola, In the cha^ of the Seri- 
pandi, 4th in 1. aisle, is a large *As- 
sumption, by Perugino (1460), much 
restored in parts; to me L kneels 
Cardinal Cara^ for whom the picture 
was painted. In the L transit is the 
tomb of Andrew King of Hongaiy, 
husband of Joanna L, so barbaraasly 
murdered at Aversa; and that of Popx 
Inkocsmt IY., who died at Naples in 



1254^ erected in 1313 by Archbishop 
(Jmberto di Montorio, from the designs 
of Pietro degli Stefani— it was restored 
and altered in the 16th cent., to which 
may be attributed the anachronism of 
the triple tiara.t Close by is the door 
leading to the Saoristy, with numerous 

g>rtraits of Archbishops of Naples, 
n the L of the high altar is the hand- 
some Gothic Capeee Chapel; over its 
altar is a picture of our Saviour be- 
tween SS. Januarius and Athanasius, 
of the 15th century. Beneath the 
high altar, reached by a double flight 
of marble steps, is the riohly sculptured 
subterranean chapel or ^Confession of 
San Gennaro, built in 1497 by Car- 
dinal Oliviero Carafa. The Uiarble 
roof is supported by ten Ionic colimms, 
seven of which are of cipollino. Under 
the altar lie the remains of St. Janu- 
arius, and near it is the kneeling 
statue of Cardinal Carafa. The orna- 
mental carving is by Tommaao Malvito 
ofComo(1504). 

On the rt. of the choir is the Tooea 
Chapel, also in a handsome Gothic 
style : it contains the tomb of St As- 
nrenus, one of the early Bishops of 
Naples, the walls being decorated with 
frescoes of events in his life. The 
*Minatoli Chapel (only open from 
6 to 8 A.M.), in the comer of the rt 
transept, is an interesting monument 
of the 13th cent It was designed by 
Ifasuccio /. The paintings in the 
upper part illustrating the Passion are 
by Tommaso degli Stefani; the members 
of the Minutoli fiEiinily below are by 
an unknown hand, and curious for tiie 
costumes^ but they all were immerci- 
frilly painted over some years ago. 
The altar is by Pietro degli Stefani^ and 
the Tomb of Card. Minutolo over it, 
surmounted by an elaborate Gothio 
canopy, by Baboccio, The tombs on 
either side, of Archbishops of this 
fiunily, formerly stood in the adjoining 
transept, and are of the 14th and 15th 
cents. In the S. transept is the 
Cazaeoioli Cluqwlt with a monument 
to Card. Bernardino of that fiunily 
(1268). The rich Gothic *canopy over 
the Arehbifhop^i Throna, at the ex- 

t First worn \j UiImb V. in IMS. 
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tremity of tiie nave, is a fine specimen 
of the sculpture of the 14th cent. ; its 
columns are remarkable for their rich 
foliation, and the canopy for the elegant 
tracery of the arch, both of which, ac- 
cording to Professor Willis, have no 
parallel on the N. of the Alps. The 
Branoia <^pel« Sih. on the rt., contains 
the fine tomb, under a Gothic canopy, 
of Cardinal Carbone (1405), by Ba- 
boocio ; and in that of the Oaracciolo 
Pisquizi fSEunily is a large wooden 
crucifix, attributed to Masuccio I. 

Opening out of the rt. aisle is the 
"HIShapel 07 San Gennaro, called 
also the Cappella del Teaoro, It was 
erected by tiie citizens of Naples in 
fulfilment of a vow made durmg the 
plague of 1527 ; but the building was 
not commenced tOl 1608. It was com- 
pleted after 29 years, at an expense of 
£225,000. The form is that of a 
Qreek cross: the magnificent gates 
were executed after 45years' labour, at 
a cost of £18,000. The interior has 
8 altars with 42 columns of broccatello 
marble from quarries near Tortosa in 
Spain. The niches contain bronze 
statues of saints, protectors of Naples. 
There are five oil-paintings on copper 
by Domeniohmo, 1. The Tomb of St. 
Januarius, with the sick waiting to be 
cured. 2. The Martyrdom of the 
Saint (injured). 3. llie Miracle of 
the tomb restoring a young man to 
life, as the corpse is carried past in 
funeral procession. 4. The woman 
curing the sick and deformed with the 
holy oil from the lamp hanging before 
hiB tomb. 5. The samt curing a de- 
moniac ; this picture was finisned by 
Spagnoletto. The painting by Spag- 
noletto in the chapel on the rt. repre- 
sents the saint coming out of a fiery 
Aimace. All these were restored in 
1840 by Andrea della Volpe. The 
frescoes of the roof, the lunettes, &c., 
are also by Domenichino. That over 
the door of the Tesoro represents the 
eruption of Vesuvius of 1631. The 
frescoes within the railing of the altar 
— 1. San Gennaro before Timotheus, 
whom he restores to sight, and hj 
whose order he suffers death. 2. His 
exposure to lions who reftise to devour 
14ni. 3. His torture by suspension, 



&c. The cupola was begun by Dcmenu' 
chinoy but he was obliged to relinquish 
it to escape the persecutions of the 
Neapolitan artists. It was then in- 
trusted to Zanfranco, who reflised to 
execute it, unless all the work of his 
great predecessor was effaced. Guido 
was also sent for to decorate this build- 
ing, but he was very shortly compelled 
to quit the city to escape the threats of 
Spagnoletto and of Corenzio, who tried 
to poison him. The sacristy of the 
Teaoro contains a painting by Stanzioni^ 
representing the saint curing a demo- 
niac : some paintings by X. Giordano ; 
a rich collection oi sacred vestments 
and plate; the silver bust of San 
Gennaro made for Charles II. of Anjou 
in 1306, and covered with jewels and 
other gifts from different sovereigns; 
3 silver statues and 45 busts of the 
protecting saints of Naples; and a 
)ncil drawing by Domenichino of San 



In a tabernacle behind the high altar 
are preserved the two phials containing 
tiie Blood of 8. Januanm, The first 
liquefaction commences on the first 
Saturday in May, in the church of 
S. Chiara, after which the blood is re- 
conveyed to the cadiedral, where the 
liquefaction is repeated during the 
7 following days. The second com- 
mences in Uie cathedral on 19th Sept., 
and continues to the 26th, always in- 
cluding the Sunday following the 16th, 
which is the saint's day. On the 16th 
Dec, Feata del PatrociniOy there ii no 
liquefaction. When S. Januarius, ac- 
cording to the tradition, was exposed 
to be devoured by lions in the ampM- 
theatre of Pozzuoli, the aTiimftlff pros- 
trated themselves before him and be 
came tame. The saint was then de- 
capitated at the Solfatara, a.d. 305. 
The body was buried at Pozzuoli imtil 
the time of Constantine, when it was 
removed to Naples by the bishop, 
Saint Severus, and deposited in the 
church of S. Gennaro de* Poveri. In 
the 9th cent it was carried to Bene- 
vento, where the saint had been 
bishop. In the time of Frederick II. 
it was transferred to Monte Yergine, 
but was brought back to Naples with 
great solemnity in 1497, 
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Many desoriptions of the nuiacle 
have been written. One of the most 
curious and interesting is that of the 
Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland at the ML of the Stuarte, in 
whose cause he was a distinguished 
exile. Lord Perth's letters, written to 
his sister, the Countess of Errol, are 
preserved at Bnunmond Castle, and 
have been published by the Camden 
Society. In one of them, dated Eome, 
1st Feb. 1696, is the following ac- 
count : — 

" The 20th of January we were in- 
vited to goe see Saint Gennoro's church, 
and the reUques were to be shown me, 
a favour none under sovereign princes 
has had these many years. The reHcks 
are exposed in a noble chapell upon 
the Epistle, side of the church, lyned 
with marble, the cupola richly painted, 
as is all that is not marble of the walk. 
The face of the altar is of massy 
silver cutt in statues of mezzo-relievo, 
or rising quite out from the front, with 
the history of Cardinal Caraffa's bring- 
ing back the Saint's head to Naples. 
The first thing was done was, the 
archbishop-cardinal, his viccar general, 
in presence of a nottary and witnesses, 
opened his lock; then the Duca di 
Fiumaria, in name of all the princes 
present, opened the city's Iock, and 
the old thesaurer of the church (a man 
■past eighty) stept up upon a ladder 
covered with crimson velvet and made 
like a staire, and first took out the 
Saint's head, put a rich mitre upon it, 
an archbishop's mantle about the 
shoulders of the statue (for the head is 
in the statue of the saint), and a rich 
collar of diamonds with a large cross 
about its neck. Then he went back 
and took out tiie blood, after haveing 
placed the head upon the Gospele side 
of tlie altar. It is in a glass, flatt and 
round like the old-fashioned vinegar- 
glasses that were double, but it is but 
single. The blood was just like a 
piece of pitch clotted and hard in the 
glass. Thej brought us the glass to 
look upon, to kiss, and to consider 
before it was brought near unto the 
head. They then placed it upon the 
other end of the altar, called the 
Epistle side, u^d placed it i« a rich 



chasse of silTor gilt, puttizig the gjlasB 
80 in the middle as that we could see 
through it, and then begun the first 
mass: at the end the old thesaurer 
came, took put the glass, moved it to 
and fro, but no liquefaction : thus we 
past the second Ukeways, only the 
thesaurer sent the abbat Pignatelli, 
the Pope's nearest cousin, to bid me 
take courage, for he saw I begun to be 
somewhat troubled, not so much for 
my own disappointment, but because 
the miracle never Mils but some 
grievous affliction comes upon the city 
and kingdom, and I began to reflect 
that I haveing procured the favour of 
seeing the rehcks, and the miracle 
failling, they might be offended at me. 
though very unjustly. After the third 
mass no change appeared but that 
which had made the thesaurer send 
me word to take coxirage, viz. the 
blood begune to grow of a true san- 
guine collour : but when the nobles and 
all the people saw the fourth mass past 
the GospeU, and no change, you would 
have heard nothing but weeping and 
lamenting, and all crying, * Mercy, 
good Lord ! pitty your poor suppli- 
cants ; Holy Saint Gennaro, our Mori- 
ons patron! p^y for us that our 
blessed Saviour would not be angry 
with us ! ' It would have moved a 
heart of stone to have seen the count- 
enances of all, both clergy and people, 
such a consternation appeared as if 
they had all been already undone. The 
fourth mass ended without our haveing 
the consolation we were praying for, 
and then all begun to be in despair of 
succeeding, except a very few, who 
still continued praying witii all imagi- 
nary fervour. You may judge that 
sitting three and a half hours on the 
cold marble had made my knees pretty 
sore; but I declare I felt no exterior 
pain, so fixed were my thoughts 
upon the desire of being heard in my 
prayers. About the elevation in time 
of the fifth mass, the old thesaurer, 
who was at some custance looking upon 
the glass, cry'd out, * Gloria patri et 
Filio et Spiritui Sancto,' and run to the 
fflass, and brought it to me. The blood 
had liquefied so naturally as to the 
colour and consistency that no blood 
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from a vein could appear more lively. 
I took the relick in my arms, and with 
tears of joy kissed it a thousand times, 
and gave God thanks for the favour 
with all the fervour that a heart long- 
ing with expectation, and fall of plea- 
sure for being heard, could offer up: 
and indeed, if I could as clearly de- 
scribe to you what I felt, as I am sure 
that it was something more than ordi- 
nary, I needed no other argument to 
make you fly into the bosome of our 
dearest momer, the Church, which 
teaches us (what I saw) that God is 
wonderfull in his saints. The whole 
people called out to heaven with accla- 
mations of praise to God, who had 
taken pitty of them ; and they were so 
pleased with me for haveing said 
betwixt the masses that I was only 
grieved for the city, and not troubled 
at my not being so privileged as to see 
the miracle, that the very commonest 
sort of the people smiled to me as I 
passed along the streets. I heard the 
sixth mass in thanksgiving. And now 
I have described to you one of the 
hapiest forenoons of my life, the re- 
flection of the which I hope shall never 
leave me, and I hope it may one day 
be a morning of benediction to you 
too; but this must be God*s work. 
The Principe Palo, a man of principal 
quality, came to me at the end of the 
sixth mass, and in name of all the 
nobility, gave me the saint* s picture, 
stamp'd on satine, and a silver lace 
about it." 

"With this account may well be con- 
trasted the following, written in Sept. 
1869 by Sir George Grove. In addition 
to being a truthful as well as a graphic 
narrative of what takes place, it con- 
tains a minute and accurate description 
of the reliquary in which the blood is 
contained : — 

" I have seen the * miracle ' — seen it 
with every disposition to do it justice, 
and to be impressed and touched by 
any dignity or pathos or viutue wMcn 
it might exhibit — and I am compelled 
to confess that I have never been more 
disappointed. I have never witnessed 
any scene, which was so ancient and so 
famous, and the merits of which are so 
Btrenuously upheld by its supporters, 



and which yet appeared to me so trivial, 
so pointless, so wanting in any claim 
to reverence, and in every characteristic 
of a real miracle. 

'^The * blood* was originally con- 
tained in two bottles, one nearly globu- 
lar in form, and holding perhaps a wine- 
glass and a half, the omer considerably 
smaller, and more Hke a phial in shape. 
The latter of these is of a reddish 
yellow tint, with patches or spots of the 
same, though deeper colour ; but the 
former is filled rather more than three 
parts with a dark opaque substance, 
and the colour of its empty portion is 
gray. The bottles are enclosed in a 
reliquary, consisting of a thick hoop of 
silver aoout two inches broad, with a 
plate of glass on each side, forming a 
small and narrow drum, and having a 
shank tube at the bottom, by which 
the reliquary is fastened into tne mon- 
strance in which it is conveyed in pro- 
cession. At some recent period the 
drum has been encircled by a second 
loop ornamented with a crown, cherubs, 
and a crucifix at the top, in the style 
of the 17th cent. The whole looks not 
unlike a small circular carriage lamp. 
The two plates of glass allow the 
bottles to be seen through; especially 
when, as is the practice, a candle is 
held behind it; but the glasses are 
dimmed on the inside, so that the view 
is none of the clearest. The reliquary 
is kept in a closet in the wall behind 
the high altar of the chapel, closed with 
four keys, two kept by the representative 
of the archbishop, and two by that of 
the municipality. The closet is un- 
locked by these two together at 9 in 
the morning, and from, it are imme- 
diately taken, first, a large bust of St. 
Januarius in silver and gold, which 
contains the remains of his head ; and 
secondly, the reliquary which I have 
just described. "Kie head is placed on 
the altar near the -mar^ comer, and 
then the archbishop's representative — 
on the present occasion the Cavaliere 
Tesoriere — accompanied by another 
priest, without delay, begins to exhibit 
it to tiie people. No mass is said, the 
altar is cleared of everything but its 
permanent ornaments, the bust, and a 
tall go^ mpnsti^nce, in -vrhich the relip 
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is afterwards exhibited, and tiie two 
priests are in ordinary non-sacramental 
dresses. The process of exhibition 
consists in turning the reliquary round 
and round, while the candle is held 
behind it in such a position as to afford, 
first the municipal representative, and 
then one after another of the privileged 
persons who crowd the steps of the 
altar, the opportunity of observing the 
change from solid to liquid. There is 
no attempt whatever to conceal or make 
a mystery of the proceeding. Quite 
the contrary. When the reversing 
process has gone on for three or four 
minutes, and the dark mass in the 
bottle still remains stationary, the two 
priests turn to the altar and say the 
Kicene Creed, after which they re- 
commence their former action. If after 
another five minutes the liquefaction 
still delays, they again turn to the altar 
and say the Athanasian Creed verse by 
verse. Then comes more turning round 
and round, imtil at length the surface- 
line of the substance is seen slightiy to 
shift its position in the bottie showing 
the liquefaction has begun. * Comtncia/ 
is heard from the bystanders ; the priest 
waves a handkerchief, rose petals are 
fiung on the altar and steps, a dozen or 
twenty sparrows are let loose, and 
flutter to the large open window above 
the altar, the organ peals forth, and a 
buzz of satisfaction pervades the church. 
In the mean time the priest still con- 
tinues turning the reliquary round and 
round and showing it to the bystanders 
as he moves to and fro on the altar 
steps, and each time the dark substance 
is seen to flow more easily. At first a 
large undissolved lump can be dis- 
covered breaking the line of the surface, 
but as the time goes on, and the re- 
liquary is more and more shaken this 
gradually disappears, and the liquefac- 
tion is complete. 

^* Then the kissing begins. The mu- 
nicipal deputy, kneeling on his cushion 
at me south end of the altar, is the 
first to whom it is tendered. Mean- 
time a great nimiber of tall candles are 
lighted roimd the bust, and mass is 
immediately begun at the altar. After 
the reliquary has been kissed by every 
one who chooses, it is put into the 



monstrance, and then the bust and the 
monstrance are carried into the cathe- 
dral and deposited on the grand altar 
till the evening. The time of lique- 
faction varies considerably. From the 
moment of its reaching the altar steps 
to the first appearance of the move- 
ment was, on Sunday, 6 minutes ; on 
Monday, 13 minutes ; and on Tuesday, 
9 minutes." 

Since the above account was written 
much of the pomp attending the miracle 
has been discontinued, and the cere- 
mony has become very disappointing. 

The *Ba8i]iea of Santa Bestitnta, 
entered by a door in the 1. aisle, was 
the ancient cathedral for the Greek 
ritual. It is supposed to occupy the 
site of a Temple of Apollo, from which 
were probably derived the ancient 
Corinthian columns which surround the 
nave, and the two handsome fluted 
ones in white marble on each side of 
the tribime. Near the entrance are the 
tombs of the learned Mazzocchi, and of 
the antiquary Canonico Jorio. The 
foundation dates from the middle of the 
7th cent., but the whole church was 
restored at tiie end of tiie 17th, leaving 
untouched many of the pointed arches 
of the nave and the Gothic chapels of 
the rt. aisle. On the roof of the nave 
is a painting hjLuca Giordano, repre- 
senting Santa Kestituta's body carried 
by Angels in a boat to Ischia. Behind 
the high altar, in the choir, the picture 
of the Virgin with the Archangel 
Michael and Sta. Restituta, and its 
predella of stories of the saint, are 
attributed to Silvestro de* Buoni. The 
chapel of Sta, Maria del Principio, on 
the 1., contains a very ancient *^osaic 
restored in the 14th cent. ; it represents 
the Virgin and Child in Byzantine 
costume, and is called **del Prmcipio," 
because it is said to have been tiie first 
representation of the Virgin venerated 
in Naples. On the widls are two 
curious reliefs, which formed part of 
the ambones or pulpits erected by Bishop 
Stefano in the 8m cent. The one to 
the 1., on entering the chapel, represents 
scenes in the life of tiie patriarch 
Joseph ; the other gives in tlu^e rows 
the lives of St. Januarius, Samson, and 
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St. George. The onpola of the chapel 
of 8. Oiovanntin Fonte, at the extremity 
of the rt aisle, formerly the bapistery, 
is coyered with paintings and mosaics 
of a very early period. In the comers 
are the Four EyangeUsts, and in the 
centre of the cupok a handsome Xo- 
harum (standard) of Gonstantine sur- 
mounted by a hand holding a wreath, 
probably of the time of Pope Paschal II. 
(1099). 

The door of the rt aisle opens 
upon the small Piazza d% 8, Gennaro^ 
in the centre of which stands a Column 
supporting a bronze statue by Finelli, 
erected in commemoration of the pro- 
tection afforded to the city by the Saint 
during the eruption of Vesuyius in 
16S1. 

8. Agnello Xaggiore (E. 8) was 
founded in 1517, on a small chapel 
which dated from the 6th cent. : it has 
been so altered as to haye lost almost 
eyery trace of its original Gothic archi- 
tecture. The St. Jerome, in alto re- 
lieyo, in the 1. transept, and the hand- 
some altar and fine statue of Santa 
Dorotea, in the rt, are by CHovanni da 
Noia, The high altar erected oyer the 
mye of the saint, with reliefs of the 
rassion below, and the still finer one of 
the Virgin surrounded by Angels, with 
SS. AgneUus and Eusebius kneeling 
before her, is a good work of Santa- 
erooe. The relief of the Madonna and 
Child and the Souls in Purgatory, in 
the Lettieri chapel, 5th on rt., is by 
J>omenioo (T Aur%a» In the opposite 
chapel is a colossal Greek painting of 
the Virgp, supposed to be of the tmie 
of Justinian f6th cent.) ; the only 
andent part of it is the head. 

8. Angdlo a Kilo (E. 8), built in 1885, 
by Carou Brancacd (1428), contains, 
on the rt. of the altar, his *Tomb, the 
joint work of iJonateUo and Michelozxo^ 
who receiyed for it 850 florins. It 
consists of a sarcophagus supported on 
the shoulders of three figures ; in front 
is a relief of the Assumption, by Dona- 
tello, remarkable for beauty and ex- 
pression. On the urn lies the statue of 
the cardinal, and on each side stand 
female figures drawing aside the cur- 



tains ; aboye is a relief of the Virgin 
and C!hild, with SS. Peter and Paul, 
and on the attic the Almighty and two 
figures of angels soun£ng the last 
trumpets. To the 1. is tiie tomb of the 
Cardinal's nephew (1483) coyered with 
elegant arabesque sculptures. The pic- 
ture of St. Michael, at the high altar, 
is by Marco da Siena, Those of St 
Michael and St. Andrew, rt. and 1. of 
the tomb, are probably by Buoni (1483). 
In the sacristy is a good white marble 
laoamano. The entrance doorway is 
decorated with arabesque reliefs, and 
has oyer it a good statue of St. Michael. 
In the lunette, a fresco by Colantonio 
del Fiore (1371), inyisible from dust. 

88. Apostoli (F. 2) is said to haye 
been founded by Gonstantine on the 
ruins of a Temple of Mercury ; it was 
rebuilt in 1626. By Lanfranco are 
'* all the uninteresting, untrue printings 
on the ceiling," Ctb., as well as the large 
fresco of the Pool of Bethesda oyer the 
door. In the 1. transept is a relief of a 
Concert of Children, by II Fiammingo. 
The mosaics, executed by Calandra, are 
copied from paintings by Guido and 
Ketro da Cortona. In the opposite 
transept is a bronzed relief representing 
a Concert of Youths by Bottiglieri. 
The fourth chapel on the 1. contains a 
St. Michael by Marco da Siena^ with 
the Virgm and Child, and SS. Peter 
and Paul aboye. 

8. Brigida (E. 5), built in 1610, has 
paintings of S. Nicholas and S. An- 
thony of Padua in the 1. and rt. tran- 
sept, both by Luca Giordano. In front 
of l^e former is the painter's tomb 
(1705). 

*8a&ta Chiara (E. 4), founded by 
Robert the Wise in 1810, was begun 
in the Gothic style by a foreign ardii- 
tect, who left his work so incomplete 
that it was almost rebuilt about eight 
^ears afterwards by Masuccio IL llie 
interior (270 ft. by 104), haying no 
aisles, presents the appearance of a 
large and splendid hall. The elaborate 
ornaments with which the bad taste of 
the last cent, has oyerloaded it cost 
jS20,000. By the adyioe of Boccaccio^ 
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King Hobert the Wise brouj^t Gtotto 
from Florence and commissioned him 
to coyer the interior with frescoes, 
which were all destroyed by white- 
wash in the 18th cent. The Madonna 
delle Grazie, on the 3rd pier on the 1,, 
is said to be the last suryiving remnant 
of them, but is almost concealed by 
trumpery ornaments. On the 1. of the 
principal entrance is the altar-tomb of 
Onofrio di Penna^ secretary of King 
Ladislaus, by Baboccio, over which is a 
fresco of the Madonna enthroned, said 
to be the work of Francesoo, son of 
Maestro Simone (1450). On the ceil- 
ing are the Queen of Sheba and David 
playing the harp before the ark, by Seh. 
Conca; David sacrificing, by Bonito; 
and S. Chiara putting the Saracens to 
flight at Assisi, by Francesco di Mura 
(1743). By the latter also is King 
Aobert assisting at the building of the 
church, over the entrance door. The 
Sanfelice Chapel, 8th on L, contains an 
ancient sarcophagus ornamented with 
a relief of tiie marriage of Protesilaus 
and Laodamia, whicm serves as the 
Tomb of Cesare Sanfelice, Duke of 
Bodi. The Balzo Ohapel contains the 
Tombs of the family of that name, 
with some rude reliefs reclining on the 
sepulchral urns. 

But the chief interest of the church 
is derived from the Tombs of Princes 
OP THE House op Anjou, which are 
valuable monuments in the history of 
mediaeval sculpture. Behind the high 
altar is the magnificent Gothic ♦Monu- 
ment OP Kino Eobebt the Wise, 
erected by the Florentine brothers Pan- 
cms (Baccio) and Johannes, A few days 
before his death^ in 1343, Robert as- 
sumed the habit of the Franciscan 
order : he is here, therefore, represented 
in his double character of a king and a 
friar; as the one he is seated above, 
attired in his royal robes ; in the other 
. he is lying on his sarcophagus in the 
garb of a Franciscan, but bearing the 
crown. The inscription on the tomb — 
Cemite Hobertum rMem virtute refertum 
— is attributed to Petrarch. This fine 
monument is barbarously hidden behind 
the unseemly high altar of the last 
cent., and can only be seen by ascend- 
ing to the back of the latter by means 



of a ladder. On the rt side of tius. is 
the very beautiful Gothic ♦toMB op 
Chables the Illustrious, Duke op 
Calabria, the eldest son of Eobert. 
On a relief in front of the sarcophagus 
on which the young prince is extended 
in his royal robes covered with fieurg- 
de-lisy he is represented sitting in the 
midst of the great ofllcers andjbarons 
of the kingdom, his feet res^mg on 
what have been supposed to represent 
a wolf drinking with the lamb at the 
same fountain^ to typify the peace which 
might, have been expected from his 
reign, although both animals appear to 
belong to the porcine species. The 
next is the monument op Mary op 
Valois, second wife of Charles the Il- 
lustrious. It also consists of an ela- 
borate Gothic canopy, the sepulchral 
urn being supported by statues of 
Abundance, andresting oniionBcouchant, 
On the opposite side of the high altar 
are the tombs— 1st, of Mart, Empress 
OP Constantinople and Duchess op 
DuRAZzo, sister of Joanna I., and the 
wife of three husbands,-^ Charles I., 
Duke of Durazzo, Eoberto del Balzo, 
Count of Avellino, and Philip of 
Taranto, titular Emperor of Constan- 
tinople. 2nd, of Agnese and Clemeur 
tia, two of the four daughters of Mary 
of Durazzo by her first husband 
Charles. Aonesb married, after the 
death of her first husband (Can della 
Scala), Giaoomo del Balzo, Prince of 
Taranto, Emperor of Constantinople. 
Clementia died unmarried. 3rd, oi 
Mart, the child of Charles the Illus- 
trious, ob. 1344, with a recumbent 
statue. Here also is the tomb of 
Paolina Banieri, a good trork by Solari 
(1878). 

Near the side door on the 1. is the 
small elegant monument of Antonia 
Gaudino, by Giovanni da i^To/a, with a 
graceful inscription by Antonio Epiouro, 
the poet (1530), commemorating her 
death at the age of 14, on the very day 
appointed for her nuptials. In ihe 2nd 
ch^el on the 1. is the tomb of lUi- 
MONDO Cabano, who rose from,,])eing a 
Moorish slave to the post of H^ 
Seneschal of the kingdom under Jo* 
anna I., and was a chief actor, in the 
murder of her husband, llie chapel o|i 
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the rt. of the high altar, oyer the door 
of which ia a fleur-de-Iis» is the burial- 
place of the roy^al family of the house 
of Bourbon. It contams the Tombs of 
Prince Philip, by SanmartinOj and of 
flye other children of Charles III. The 
inscriptions were written by Mazzoc- 
chi. On each side of the high altar are 
two handsome marble columns which 
serye as candelabra. The pulpit, a 
work of the 13th cent., has some strange 
reliefs of S. John the Evangelist and S. 
Catherine. The reliefe in front of the 
organ-gallery over the entrance are ex- 
quisite specimens of 14th-cent. work; 
ttiey represent in 11 pictures the history 
and martyrdom of St, Catherine of 
Alexandria, and in the distance look 
like ivory. There are sevend ancient 
eepulchml monuments in the various 
ch^els, interesting as works of art. 

l^e Befeotory of the adjacent Fran- 
ciscan Convent has a large fresco attri- 
buted by some to Giotto, and by others 
to Maestro Simone, though probably 
** the product of a Giottesque of feeble 
powers" ; it represents the Saviour 
with the Virgin and Saints, and King 
Eobert and ms family kneeling in ado- 
ration. Of the origmal Grothio isu^e 
the central door and a circular window 
above alone remain. 

At No. 19 in the Largo S. Trinitk, 
facing the church of th^ Gesh, is a 
great fresco symbolising the Almsgiving 
of the Franciscans of Naples by the 
miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. It 
fills a square space circumscribed by 
a lozenge striped with the arms of 
Eobert and Sanda. C. and C. ascribe 
it to Qiotto, and speak of it as " one of 
those beautifrd compositions which are 
his grand claim to the admiration of 
the world." 

The Campanile of Sta. Chiara is a 
well proportioned work, and was origi- 
nally intended to consist of five stories, 
illustrative of the five orders, Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. Only tiiree have been com- 
pleted. 

*B, Domenioo Maggiore (£. 8), 
founded in 1285 by Charles II., from 
the designs of Masugcio /„ in spite of 



alterations made in the 15tii, 17th| and 
18th cents., is stUl a noble edifice 
in the Gothic style. In 1850-63 it 
imderwent extensive and calamitous 
restoration. It consists of a fine nave 
and aisles, out of which open seven 
chapels. The Gothic arches and pilas- 
ters have been re-gilt and covered with 
stucco ; the flat roof is the 18th cent. ; 
between the arches are paintings of 
Saints of the Order of St. Bominick ; 
the transepts are short; the tribune 
retains its Gothic character, but is 
spoiled by the large organ behind 
Ihe altar. Commencing on the rt., 
the first chapel is defeated to St. 
Martin : the arch over the entrance is 
handsomely decorated with arabesques 
and military emblems : the picture of 
the Virgin with SS. Dominick and 
Martin, over the altar, is by Andrea 
da Salerno, much repainted. In the 
2nd chapel is the fine tomb (1341) 
of Archbishop Brancacci, to whose 
family this and the next chapel be- 
longed: the Madonna over the altar 
is ascribed to Agnolo Franco; the St. 
Dominick and Magdelen to Stefanme ; 
but according to C. and C. it is a pic- 
ture of the I6th cent. The 3rd chapel 
is covered with frescoes attributed to 
Agnolo Franco (Umbro-Sienese— C. and 
C). The 7th chapel, deeply recessed, 
contains at its principal altar a picture, 
ascribed to Tommaso degli Stefani, of 
the crucifix which is said to have con- 
versed with St. Thomas Aquinas when 
composing his Summa Theologim, In 
front of the altar is a relief in the most 
Beminesque style, representing the 
miracle. On each side of the altar are 
the Carrying of the Cross and the 
Deposition, in the Flemish style. The 
tomb of Francesco Carafa on the 1. is a 
fine work of A^nello del Fiore; that of 
another member of the same family 
(1470) was commenced by the same 
artist, but finished by Qiovanni da Nola. 
In the small chapel on 1. of the minci- 
pal altar is a good tomb of Ettore 
Carafa, Count of Euvo, covered with 
milita^ emblems and arabesques : on 
tibie opposite side, amongst several 
sepulchral monuments, is the fine 
tomb of Conte Bucchianico, and his 
wife Catarinella Orsini, one of tb 
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most remarlcaUe works of AgneUo de 
Fiore. 

Returning to the main bmlding, in 
the 8th. chapel, which forms the en- 
trance to the Sacristy, and is dedicated 
to S. Thomas Aquinas, is a good altar- 
piece by Luca Giordano, "Hie fine 
Oothic tombs of members of the 
Aquino family date from the middle of 
the 14th cent. : above that (on the rt.) 
of a Ck)untess of Mileto and Terra- 
nuova, with its beautiful recumbent 
statue, is a picture of the Virgin and 
Child upon a gold ground, probably 
the work of an Umbrian. The 8a- 
eristy contains presses made of the 
roots of trees, and a good picture of 
the Annunciation by Andrea da Salerno, 
In the gallery aboye are 45 large 
mortuary chests covered with velvet, 
among which are ten of the Princes 
AKD Princesses of the Araoonese 
DYNASTY. Mostofthemhave no inscrip- 
tion. The remains which at present 
can be identified are those of Fer- 
dinand I. ; Ferdinand II. ; his aunt 
and queen Joanna, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand I. ; Isabella, daugnter of Alfonso 
II., the wife of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 
Duke of ACilan; Mary, wife of the 
Marchese del Vasto ; Cardinal Louis 
Moncada d'Araoona, Duke of Mont- 
alto; Maria DELLA Cerda, Duchess of 
Montalto. In another chest are the 
bones of Ferdmando Francesco ^AvaloSy 
the celebrated Marquis of Pescara, one 
of the heroes of the battle of Ravenna, 
and the Conqueror of Francis I. at the 
battle of Pavia. He died of his woxmds 
at Milan in his 36th year. Over his 
tomb hang his portrait and banner. 
He was the husband of the no less 
celebrated Vittoria Colonna, who re- 
tired to Ischia at his death, and there 
sung his achievements in verses which 
obtained for her the title of divine. 
Be-entering the rt transept is a good 
relief of St. Jerome ; and, on the ad- 
joining pier, the monument of Gale- 
azzo randone by €Hod, da Ncta, the 
arabesques and angds on which are 
very beautiful. Above it on the wall 
is me tomb of Bertrando del Balzo, 
attributed to Masuocio II, A door 
leads from this transept into a passage 
by which the church is usually en- | 
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tered. Here are several tombs, tlM 
most remarkable being those of Porzia 
Capece and her husband, Bernardino 
Bota, by CHov. da Nda, Of the two 
chapels in this passage, the first has 
portrait of S. Dominic, and the Madonna 
delle Grazie, ascribed to Agnolo Franco; 
the second a triptych of the Vii-gin and 
Saints, and two neglected columns 
(nearest the door) of rare and beautiful 
breccia verde d^Egitto. The high altar 
is a magnificent specimen of Floren- 
tine mosaic work, erected in 1652, 
from the designs of Cosino Fanzaga^ 
with a recessed seat on either side, 
and two marble columns supporting 
candelabra. The 2nd chapel on the 
L of the high altar has a good 
Renaissance tomb of Card. Spinelli. 
In the N. transept is the PignateUi 
chapel, under a himdsome cinquecento 
arch ; the painting is a copy by L. 
Giordano of an Annunciation by 
Titian. Near this chapel is a relief 
of St. Jerome by Agnello del Fiore, 
The tomb built into the wall of this 
transept, above the Pi^atelti ChapeL 
is that of Giovanni di Durazzo and 
of Philip Prince of Taranto, who died 
in 1332-35, sons of Kin^ Charles 
d'Anjou II., with a long inscription 
in leonine verses. Entering from the 
L aisle, the 8th chapel, dedicated to 8, 
Maria delta Neve^ has over its altar a 
beautiful * statue of the Virgin and 
Child with S. John the Baptist and 
S. Matthew by Giowmm da Nola 
(1536). On the rt is the monument 
of the poet Marini; and opposite 
that of Bartolommeo Pipi, with a good 
statue of Christ standing on the urn. 
Over the sarcophagus of the former 
is his bronze bust, by the Milanese 
Bartolommeo Visconti, In the next or 
Ruffo Bagnara chapel is a picture of 
the Mar^rdom of S. Catherine by 
Leonardo da Pidoia ; and the tomb of 
Leonardo Tomacelli (1529). The 5th 
chapel contains several tombs of the 
Andrea family, and a picture of S. 
Kiooolb da BiarL The 4th chapel, 
belonging to the Rota family, has a 
fine statue of St. John the Baptist by 
Giovanni da Nola ; and the monument 
of the poet Bernardino Rota, with 
figures of Ihe Amo (md Tiber, by 
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Dommioo d^Auria, In the 3rd chapel 
the tomb of Antonio Carafa, called 
Malizia, with a recumbent figure, 
under a canopy, enclosed with curtainB, 
and supported by statues, is a good 
specimen of the sepulchral monuments 
of the 15th cent. The 1st chapel on 
the 1. of the principal entrance contains 
an Adoration of the Magi, in the 
Flemish style, attributed to Albert 
Durer, and a Virgin and Children with 
Elizabeth, by Andrea da Salerno. 

The adjoining Monastery, now 
turned into vanous public offices, 
contains some memorials of 8t. Thomas 
Aquinas, who was, in 1272, a professor 
in the imiyersity then established 
within its walls. The little ceU in 
which the great theologian studied is 
still shown, as well as his lecture-room 
and a fragment of his chair. Seyeral 
of his works were composed here. In 
this hall the Accademia Pontanianay 
founded by Pontano in 1471, holds its 
sittings. In the adjoining Piazza di 
San Domenico is a tastdess obelisk 
(1737]^, supporting a bronze statue of 
the saint. 

8. Eligio (F. 4) has a fine portico 
and entrance of Angevine Grothic, and 
a good tomb of 1341. 

*8. Nippo Veri (F. 3), the church 
of the Oerolominij was erected in 1592, 
and is richly decorated. The interior 
consists of a nave and aisles, divided 
by 12 columns of grey granite with 
Clorinthian capitals, supporting a heavy 
architrave, with a heavier flat roof 
composed of compartments containing 
gilt reliefs. The large fresco over the 
principal entrance, representing Christ 
driving the dealers out of the Temple, 
is a celebrated but vulgar work by 
Ztioa Oiordano, The rich chapel of 
S. Filippo Neri, on the 1. of the high 
altar, nas a painting on the cupola, 
representing^ S. Filippo in glory, by 
Solmena, with numerous figures. The 
chapel of the Buffo SciUa family, in 
theX transept, is decorated with fluted 
Corinthian oolumns and six statues by 
Pietro Bemmiy fiither of Lorenzo. 
Near the 4th chapel on the 1., at the 
foot of a pillar of toe naT«» ia the tomb 
of QuMBJormx Yiocv mAar of Die 



<Scienza Nuova' (1670-1744). The 
dying S. Alexis (1st altar rt) is by 
Pietro da Cortona, 

The Sacristy contains numerous 
paintings of no great merit. The best, 
hiing too high, is the Nativity and 
Adoration of the Magi, by Andrea da 
Salerno, 

8. Franceseo diPaols (D. 5), opposite 
the Royal Palace, was erected by Ferdi- 
nand I., as a votive offering for his re- 
covery in 1816, and is a mild imitation 
of the Pantheon. The front facing the 
square displays an Ionic portico of 6 
columns and two pilasters of Carrara 
marble, surmounted by a bare tym- 
panum; the Ionic capitals have been 
disfigured by the introduction of fleurs- 
de-lis into their ornaments'. The in- 
terior, 175 ft. high, is supported on 32 
Corinthian coliunns of a grey Mondra- 
gone marble; the confessionals are of 
uie same material. The high altar, 
designed by Fuga and brought here 
from the church of SS. Apostoli, is aU 
of most costly jasper and lapis lazuli. 
The two columns near it, which sup^- 
port candelabra, are of beauti^ green 
Egyptian breccia, from the church of 
S. Severino. The paintings and sculp- 
ture are all by modem artists. A 
double gallery runs round the church, 
at the base of the drum, the vault of 
the cupola being divided into square 
sunk panels with rosettes. The large 
chapels rt. and 1. of the entrance have 
handsome and costly altars. 

0ogii HnoTO (£. 3), an over-decorated 
building of 1584, has a facade with 
stonework arranged in diamonds. 
Over the TOindpal entrance ia a large 
fresco of Heliodorus driven from the 
Temple, by Solmena, The high altar, 
probably the longest in Europe, is a 
magnificent specimen (Xmodem decora* 
tive art, having tiiree large bronze 
reliefe, that of tne Last Supper in the 
oeidze, busts in alto-]»Hevo oi six Jesuit 
saints in front, and a splendid taber- 
nade. Facing the chnrdi is an elabo- 
rate statue of ue Madonna in the worst 
Spai^ah taste. 

Pedro ^ 
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Toledo as ihe chapel of a hospital for 
Spanish soldiers. The monuments at 
the entrance are hj Naccarino, The 
Tomb of Don Pedro de Toledo 
(1553), hehind the high altar, is a 
pretentious but over-rated work of 
Giovanni da Nola. It consists of a 
square sarcophagus on a richly deco- 
rated pedestal. Four female statues, 
emblematical of Justice, Prudence, 
Fortitude, and Temperance, stand at 
the comers of the pedestal. In front 
of the sarcophagus is the inscription ; 
on the three omers are relie& of the 
viceroy's entry into Naples, his achieve- 
ments in the wars with the Turks, and 
his victory over the corsair Barbarossa. 
Perkins (Historical Handbook of Sculp- 
ture, p. 367) calls them " overcrowded, 
ill-composed pictures in stone, with 
their troops of soldiers, backed by hills, 
towns, harbours, and skies dotted with 
clouds.'' Upon the sarcophagus kneel 
statues of Don Pedro de Toledo and his 
wife in the attitude of prayer. Among 
the pictures are— in the 3rd chapel on 
1., a Deposition by Bernardo Lama; 
the S. Giacomo by Marco da 8ima, in 
the 5th chapel on L ; and a Virgin and 
Children, badly placed on the rt. of the 
entrance, by Aadrea del SartOy — "a 
beautiful and genuine picture," CHo, 

*8. GIOVANNI A OABBOHAEA 

(F. 2), ai^roached by a flight of steps, 
was built in 1344, from the designs of 
Masaccio 11.^ and restored and enlarged 
by Kin^ Ladislaus in 1400. It still 
retains m its doorway and outer walls 
some traces of its original pointed archi- 
tecture. At the top of the steps is the 
chapel of 8. Xoniea, with a pointed de- 
corated entrance ; it contains the fine 
sepulchral monument of Ferdinando da 
San Sevedno, Prince of Bisignano, with 
several small statues, and the name of 
the sculptor, Andreas de FhrenUay for 
its only inscription. Opposite the 
entrance is the *Oappella d^ XiiobaUi, 
by an unknown artist of the 15th cent, 
containing the richly decorated tomb of 
Trojano Miroballo, the &vourite of 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon; it has the 
form of a triumphal arch, the piers 
8Upp<»rted on crou6hing lions; and the 
whole surmounted by a statile of St. 



Michael. Over the altar, S. John 
Evan., flanked hv the four Virtues ; in 
niches, the four Doctors ; outside, to the 
rt., the Baptism in Jordan and Be- 
heading of S. John. Immediately 
behind the high altar is the ♦Tomb 
OF King Ladislaus, the masterpiece 
of Andrea Ciccione (1414). It has 
three stories: the lower, now con- 
cealed by the altar, consists of four 
colossal statues of Virtues. In the 
centre of the second, in a round-headed 
niche, are the crowned figures of 
LadicQaus and Joanna seated on their 
thrones, with two Virtues near them. 
The Sarcophagus is placed on the third 
storey, over the central group ; in fix>nt 
of it are crowned figures in relief; 
lying upon it a fi^^ure of Ladislaus en- 
closed with curtams, which angels are 
drawing aside: the whole is sur- 
mounted by a pointed canopy, with the 
inscription Divus Ladislaus. On the 
summit is the eq[uestrian statue of the 
yoimg king, sword in hand. On each 
side of the tomb are frescoes of SS. John 
Baptist and Januarius, by Bisiuicio, 
Behind this monument, in me circular 
Oothio ehapel of the Garacciolo del 
Sole family, is the ♦tomb, also by 
Ctcctbne, of SebgianKi Caraocioko, 
grand seneschal of the kingdom, the 
favourite of Joanna IL, assassinated 
at the instigation of Covello Buffo, 
Duchess of Sessa, in 1432. A statue 
of Sergianni, holding the dagger, in 
allusion to his murder, stands on the 
sarcophagus, which is supported in 
front bystatues of saints chiefly mili- 
tary. The frescoes of this chapel, re- 
presenting the life of the Madonna, 
with sbgle f^^es of saints, are by 
Leonardo da Bisuccio of Milan, one of 
the last pupils of Giotto. Below the 
principal series are sceiies in the life of 
S. Anthony the Hermit. There is a 
good pavement of bhie . Majolica tiles. 
The chapel of the Garacciolo Boss! 
family, on the 1. of the hi^ altar, was 
designed by Girolamo Santacroce, in the 
form of a circular temple. The statues 
of four Apostles, in the lateral nicheSf 
executed as a trial of skill, are S. Peter, 
by MeriianOf S, Paid, by Sanfaoicocef S. 
Andrew, by CacqaveUo. ^4 S, Sj^i ^^ 
the Spaniard Pedro de la Plata, 
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mezzo»reIieyo of the Epiphany and 
the relief of the altar, together with 
the tw6 Evangelists and the small 
statues of S. John Bapt. and S. Sebas- 
tian, are by the same sculptor. The 
tombs of Galeazzo On L, and Colantonio 
Caracciolo opposite, are by ScUla and 
Domenko d* Auria. To the rt. of the 
Sacristy door is a statue of the Madonna 
delle Grazie; to the 1. the Presenta- 
tion. 

In the Saoristy is a reUef on the 
altar of the Assumption, and fifteen 
frescoes by Vasari (1546). They repre- 
sent subjects from the Old Testament 
and life of S. John the Baptist. 

Close to S. Giov. a Carbonara was 
the arena for gladiatorial games which 
were kept up so late as the time of 
Petrarch, who describes the horror 
with which he witnessed one of these 
combats in the presence of Queen 
Joanna I. and King Andrew. 

8. OioValuii Evangelista (E. 3) was 
built in 1492 from some old designs of 
Ciccionej by Pontanus the poet, who 
covered the interior with Greek inscrip- 
tions, and had two of the outer walls 
inscribed with moral maxims. 

8. Oiovaimi Xaggiore (E. 4} stands 
on the site of a temple erected by 
Hadrian to Antinous. The relief of 
the Baptism of the Saviour, in the 3rd 
chapel 1., is by Merliano. Adjacent is 
the church of 

8. Giovanni da Pappaooda, remark- 
able for its Gothic portal by Antonio 
Bawboccio. It has a square-headed 
doorway, with a pointed arch above it, 
containing statues of the Virgin and 
Child between the two S. Johns, and 
an inscription of 1415. Above i» an 
elaboratis niche containing a statue of 
S. John with three pinnacles^ each 
surmounted by an Archangel. The 
bell-tower is of the same i>eriod, and 
has remains of handsome decorations. 
The interior contains two good sepul- 
chral monuments (1536) to a. cardinal 
and a bishop of the family of Pa^pa- 
coda, and statues of the Evangelists, 
of the school of Merliano. 



8. Oinseppe a Chiaja is a small church 
nearly opposite the W. extremity of the 
YiUa Nazionale. The 1st chapel on 
tlie rt. was built by Lady Hollsuid (d. 
1889) ; in the recess is a monument to 
Lord Holland, who died at Naples in 
1859 ; on the sarcophagus is a fine 
figure, by Solaris of the Ajogel of the Re- 
surrection. The two marble figures of 
angels at the altar are also by Solari, 

*Llncoronata (E. 4) retains its 
Gothic architecture in its groined roof, 
and some of its chapels : the rt aide 
has been destroyed ; it is considerably 
below the level of the street. It was 
built by Joanna I., to commemorate 
her coronation and marriage with her 
cousin Louis of Taranto, in 1347. She 
incorporated with the church the 
ancient Cappella di Giustizia, built by 
Charles II., in which the latter cere- 
mony took place. 

The frescoes are good specimens of 
the school of Giotto, and have been 
assi^ed to one of his Neapolitan 
pupils, Boberto di Oderisio (C. and C). 
They are placed in a dark gallery to 
which a mght of narrow steps leads 
from the 1. of the entrance door. The 
foiir triangular compartments of the 
Gothic roof contain each two subjects, 
seven of which are illustrative of the 
Seven Sacraments. Baptism is repre- 
sented by a child, Charles, son of the 
Duke of Calabria, held over a font in 
the centre of an open octagon temple. 
Confirmation shows the bestowing of 
tiie rite on the three children of Joanna. 
The Holy Commimion is represented 
by a group of kneeling Christians, the 
foremost of whom is J oanna receiving 
the Host from a bishop. Holy orders 
are illustrated by Pope Boniface YIII. 
consecrating Bidiop Louis d'Anjou ; a 
picture with a great deal of individu- 
ality and life. Confession is r^resented 
by Joanna confessing to a priest, while 
three penitents are leaving the church, 
clothed in black, and a monk scourging 
them with rods. Marriage by the nup- 
tials of Louis of Taranto and Joanna 
I., surrounded iifith all the pomp and 
festivities of a court. The figures are 
graceful, and the whole picture is 
a perfect study of the costume and 
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manners of the early part of the 14th 
sent. In Extreme Unction, a dying 
Prince, Louis of Taranto, receives the 
last consolations of religion. 

In the Cappella del CrocifissOy at the 
and of the 1. aisle, there are other 
paintings in the style of Giotto, attri- 
buted to Gennaro cU Cola, a feeble 
painter of the 14th cent. They repre- 
sent, on the L wall, the Carthusians 
doin^ homage to Queen Joanna for the 
hospital which she founded, and in the 
spaces of the wall her marriage and 
other events of her life. Opposite are 
frescoes of a battle, and two equestrian 
^gures of SS. George and Martin, con- 
siderably damaged. 

♦B. lOKEirzO (E. F. 3) was begun by 
Charles I. of Anjou, to commemorate 
his victory over Manfred near fiene- 
vento, and finished under Eobert, in 
1324. It stands on the site of the 
Basilica AugustaliSy where the senate 
and people of Naples held their assem- 
blies. It was built from the designs of 
Maglione, a pupH of Nicola da Pisa, 
and completed by Miasuocio II, It 
retains little of its Gothic style, except 
the great marble doorway, and the am- 
bulatory with chapels wmch surround 
the choir, and which, although neg- 
lected and untenanted, are fine speci- 
mens of the pointed architecture of the 
period. A window in the chapter- 
house is also remarkable. On the 
pavement near the entrance, to the rt., 
is the sepulchral slab of Oiambattista 
Porta, the celebrated natural philoso- 
pher of the 15th cent., who suggested 
the first plan of an Encyclopaedia. 
Oiambattista Manso, Marchese di Yilla, 
the friend and biographer of Tasso, is 
buried in the chapel of his famHy. 
The statues of S. Lorenzo between Ss. 
Francis and Anthon^r, over the high 
altar, with the Virgin and Child in 
glory above, and various reliefs and 
arabesque ornaments, are by Oiov. da 
Nola, The Coronation of Kmg Robert 
by lus elder brother St. Louis, Bishop 
of Toulouse, in the 7th chapel on the 
rt, with a curious predella, is by Stmone 
Martini da Siena, St. Francis giving 
the Rules of his Order, in the chapel in 



the rt. transept, has been attributed to 
Antonio Solario (lo Zingaro), but is, 
according to C. and C, a Flemish work 
of the Van der "Weyden school: it 
formed part of the same altarpiece as 
the St. Jerome and the Lion, now in 
the Museum. S. Anthony on a gold 
ground, in the chapel of the saint in 
me 1. transept, signed 1438, is attri- 
buted to the mythical Simone Napoli- 
tano. All these paintings are on a gold 
groimd. 

The Choir contains the tomb, by 
Masaccio 11, of Cathabine of Aus- 
tria, first wife of Charles the " illus- 
trious " Duke of Calabria. It stands 
over a doorway leading into it from 
the rt. aisle, and is flanked by spiral 
columns resting on lions, supporting a 
Gothic canopy, on the front of which, 
turned towards the ambulatory, is a 
relief of St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata. Close by is the tomb of 
Joanna Dubazzo, Countess of Eu, 
and her husband Robert d'Abtois, 
both of whom died by poison on the 
same day in 1387. It is supported by 
three Virtues. Two angels are drawing 
back a curtain. On the opposite side 
of the choir are the tombs of the Pbik- 
CESS Mabt, the infant daughter of King 
Charles Durazzo, and of Charles I., 
Duke of Dubazzo, who was killed at 
Aversa by Louis of Hungary, for the 
part he took in the murder of King 
Andrew. The two latter tombs are by 
Masucdo II In the passage leading 
from the ambulatory into me sacristy 
is the tomb of Aniello Arcamone, and 
an ancient relief of Pope Leo II. ; and 
in a small chapel in the L aisle, next to 
that of S. Antibony, the monument of 
Vito Pisanello, minister of Ferdinand 
the Catholic (1528). 

In the eloister is the tomb of Ludo- 
vico Aldemoresco, executed in 1414 by 
Antonio Bamboccio, and remarkable 
for its elaborate relief. The square 
detached campaaile of four stories, 
divided bv cornices and surmounted 
by a bell-loft, is very handsome. The 
Cnapter Eonst , opening out of tlie 
cloister, is a large Gowic hall, its 
pointed roof supported by Italo-Qothio 
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piers, and its walls covered with paint- 
ings of celebrated saints of the Fran- 
ciscan order. 

8. Maria deffU AsigOi (D. 5), built 
in 1600 from the designs of Orimaldiy 
is a well-proportioned church in its 
own st^le. The 3rd chapel on the rt. 
has a pleasing Holy Family, by Andrea 
Vaccaro. 

8. ICaria dell' Anniuudata (F. 3) 
was founded by Queen Sancia, wife of 
Kuig Robert, fiSmost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1757, and rebuilt in 1782 by 
VanoiteUi, The cornice is supported 
by 44 Corinthian colunms of Carrara 
marble, partly sunk into the walls. In 
the i>assage leading out of the rt aisle 
are relie& of the Nativity and Deposi- 
tion, and of the Descent m>m the Cross 
— the latter by Giov. da Nola, The 
presses of the sacristy are covered 
with relieft, illustrating the life of the 
Saviour, by CHovanni da Noh, In 
front of the high altar a slab of marble 
with an inscription records the Sepul- 
chre or Joanna II. Adjacent is the 
large Foundling Hospital (Casa dei 
T^vatelli), mudi visited on April 24 
and 25. 

*8. Xaria del Carmine (G. 4) con- 
tains, behind the altar, the Grave of 
CoNRADiN, the unfortunate son of 
Conrad V., who was taken prisoner by 
Charles of Ailjou alter the battle of 
Tagliacozzo, knd beheaded near this 
spot. It has no other inscription than 
the letters R. C. C. (Regis Conradmi 
Corpus), Maximilian King of Bavaria, 
a descendant of the house of Hohen- 
stauffen, erected here, in 1847, a statue 
to his memory. It was modelled by 
Thorvoaldsen and executed by Martin 
Sohdpf of Munich, by whom also are 
the rdiefs on its pedestal, representing 
Conradin taking leave of his mother, 
and the separation of Conradin and 
Frederick of Baden on the scaffold. 
On the rt of ^e entrance, imder a 
block of marble, is the reputed grave 
of Masaniello. 

In the ehurch of Santa Croee, on the 
K. side of tke neighbouring Piazza del 
Meroato, in the passage beyond the 
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Sacristy, is preserved the column in 
red porphyry, surmounted by a marble 
crucifix, which formerly marked the 
spot where the young prince was be- 
headed in his 17th year. Ilie column 
has an inscription in relief stating 
that it was erected in aj>. 1351. The 
block of travertine at the foot of it 
bears the arms of the Tanners' Guild, 
and is erroneously called the block upon 
which Conrad was executed. It is 
dated a.d. 1468, lust 200 years softer 
his death. One ot the fountains in the 
square stands on the spot of his execu- 
tion. 

8. ICaria Bonna Begina (F. 2, 3), 

rebuilt in 1620, is a hs^dsome church, 
consisting of a wide nave with side 
chapels. It derives its name from 
Queen Mary of Hungary, wife of 
Charles II., who erected the adjoining 
Nunnery, and died within its waUs in 
1323. The present church was rebuilt 
in 1620. The painting of the high 
altar, in 9 compartments, is by Cri^ 
scuoh. The Marriage of Cana, and 
Christ preaching, and the frescoes in 
the inner choir, are by X. Giordano, 
In the ComunichinOf on one side of the 
high altar, is the *Tomb of Queen 
Mart, with her recumbent statue, the 
work of Tino da Siena (1326). The 
brass and iron failings which separate 
the chapels from the nave are in very 
good taste. S. of this church stan<u 
the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

8. Maria delle Graiie (£. 3) was 
built in 1530 from the designs of Gia» 
coino, de Sanctis, The Giustiniani and 
Senescalli chapels contain the two rival 
reliefs of Giov, da Nda and Santacroce, 
The work of the former (6th I.) is the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas; that of 
Santacroce (1st L) is the Deposition 
from the Cross. The statue of the 
Madonna delle Grazie in the sacristy 
Ib also by Giov. da Nola. Hie fine 
relief (2nd rt.) of the Conversion of 
St. Paul is by Domenico d* Auria. 
The painting of the Madonna, with 
SS. Andrew, Matthew, and Michael, in 
the 1. transept, is one of the best works 
of Andrea da Salerno, Adjacent is an 
altar with good sculptures, and a tomb 
1 
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of 1684. The opposite altai) in the rt. 
transept, has some small reliefs. On 
the rt. of the great door is the tomh of 
a memher of the Brancacci family hy 
Vaccavello : on the 1. is another tomh of 
tiie same family by Oiov, da Nola, 

'"S. Xaria la Faova (E. 4), erected 
in 1268, by Qiovanni da Pisa^ on the site 
of the ancient Torre Mastria, was re- 
built in 1599, and consists of a single 
nave with 12 chapels, and 2 in flie 
transept. Among the numerous paint- 
ings of the flat gilt ceiling is the 
Coronation of the Virgin by Santafede. 
Those on the pendentives of the cupola, 
witii the four celebrated Franciscan 
writers^ St Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, 
Nicolaus de Lyra, and Alexander ab 
Alexandre, are by Coremio, The fres- 
coes of the roof of the choir are by 
Simone Fapa the younger. In the 3r& 
chapel rt. is the Crucifixion, with the 
Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. John, 
by Marco da Siena. The monument of 
Graleazzo Sanseverino, with reliefis, in 
the rt.-hand transept, is a fine work of 
the 15th cent. Opposite is a beautiful 
crucifix in wood by* 6iov, da Nola. 
Over the. high altar is a Byzantine 
Virgin and Child on a gold groimd, 
brought from the Castel Nuovo. At 
the extremity of the nave, on the 1., 
under the organ, are two gracefrd 
figures of children, painted by Luca 
Qiordano in his youth. The chapel 
(2nd on L) of S. Giacomo della Marca 
has seven altars. It was erected by 
Gronsalvo de Cordova, whose nephew, 
Ferdinand, Duke of Sueca, raised the 
two Monuments on each side of ito 
principal altar to the memory of his 
distinguished adversaries, Pieteo Na- 
varro (who strangled himself in the 
prison of Castel Nuovo) and Lautrec, 
who besieged Naples for Francis I. in 
1528, and died there of the plague in 
the same year. These monuments 
afPord a fine example of the chivalry 
of the period, and the language of the 
inscriptions, written by Paolo Giovio, 
breathes the magnanimity of a generous 
conqueror. 

The Befeetory of the adjoining con- 
vent, now the Sola del Cmsiglio Pro- 



vmciale, contains ^frescoes, attributed 
to the Neapolitan brothers Donzelli, 
representing the Annunciation, the 
Nativity and Adoration of the Magi, 
the Coronation of the Virgin* and 
groups of friars. At the. further end 
of an inner room, our Lord led to 
Mount Calvary. Becent critics con- 
sider the first three as Umbrian, and 
the foiurth Sicilian. 

8. Xaria del Parto, on the psomon- 
tory at the W. extremity of the Mer* 
gellina, was founded in 1529, by Ser- 
vite monks, on the site of a villa which 
Frederick of Aragon had given to San- 
nazzaro. The destruction of this villa 
by Philibert de Chitons, Prince of 
Orange, grieved Sannazzaro so much 
that hie retired to Rome, and bequeathed, 
its site to the monks. The cnurch is 
thence often called the Chiesa da San^ 
nazzaro or Sandrussa, It derives the 
name of del Parto from Sannazzaro's 
poem De Partu Virginis, His Tomb 
in the small choir behind the altar waa 
designed by Santacroce^ and, being left 
unfinished at his death, completed by 
MontorsoU. On each side are statues 
of Apollo and Minerva, labelled by the 
monks David and Judith, to save them 
from the rapacity of a Spanish viceroy, 
who was about to carry them away on 
the pretext that they were Pagan. On 
a relief in the centre of the monument 
is a group of Neptune and Pan, with 
faunB, satyrs, n3rmph8, and shepherds 
singing and playing on various instru- 
ments, evidently in^ired by Sannaz* 
zaro's 'Arcadia.' Above is a richly- 
sculptured sarcophagus containing the 
ashes of the poet, and surmounted by 
his bust, crowned with laurels, having 
on each side an angel, one holding a 
book and another a garland of cypresses. 
On the bust is the Arcadic name he 
had assumed — ^Actius Syncerus. On 
the basis of the monument is a gracefril 
inscription by Cardinal Bembo, with 
the date 1530. 

Before the 1st chapel rt. is the sepul- 
chral slab of ZHomede Carafa, Bii&op 
of Ariano, and over the altar a eurioua 
painting by Lionardo da Pistqja^ repte* 
senting St. Michael conquering tha 
Demon* The saint is said to be a 
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likeness of the bishop ; but the devil 
has the head of a pretty woman, who is 
reported to have tempted the prelate 
before he entered holy orders. It is 
known amongst the lower classes at 
Naples as U JDiavolo d% Mergellina or di 
Mercellino, 

8. Maria del Fianto, on a lull E. of 
the Campo Santo (H. 1), was erected 
at the time of the plague of 1656, whose 
victims were buried in the vast cavern 
beneath. The *view fix)m the terrace 
is one of the finest in Naples. 

8. Maria di Fiedigrotta (A. 6) was 
erected in 1353 on the site of a much 
older chapel, and restored in 1850. In 
the 2nd chapel to the rt. is an old 
painting of ^q Madonna, and facing it 
an interesting Pietk. 

8. Maria delta Pieth dei Sangriy or the 
Cappella di Sansevero (£. 3^, is the 
family chapel of the dukes oi Sangro, 
princes of San Severe. Eaimondo di 
Sangro reduced it to its present form in 
1766, and decorated it with a profusion 
of marbles, rich cornices, and capitals 
fix)m his own designs. Under each 
arch is a mausoleum of one of the San 
Severe princes with his statue ; and in 
the pilaster adjoining it is the tomb of 
his princess, with a female statue re- 
presenting one of the virtues for which 
she was remarkable. The allegorical 
statues, beginning with the first pUaster 
on the rt of principal door, are, — 
Education; Self-Control; Sincerity and 
Vice imdeceived. On the opposite side 
are. Modesty ; Conjugal Aflfection ; Re- 
Imous Zeal ; Idbendity ; and Decorum. 
Tie statue of Cecco di Sangro, coming 
out of an iron chest which represents 
his tomb, fully armed, over the door, is 
by Celebrano; the altars and statues of 
S. Oderisio and Santa Eosalia, who are 
claimed by the Sangro family as their 
kindred, are by Queiroli of Genoa. 
These works, though curious for their 
manual dexterity, are worthy only of 
the school of Bernini, and show now 
mechanical art becomes when it falls' 
into a state of decline. Modesty, a por- 
trait of the mother of Eaimondo, by 
Coiradini of Venice (1752), represents 
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her covered with a long veil, through 
which the form and features are dis- 
cernible. Vice undeceivedj by Queroli, 
is a likeness of Eaimondo' s rather, and 
represents him strugglii^ to extricate 
himself firom a net, an allusion to man's 
delivery firom the snares of vice-by the 
aid of his good genius. The Dead 
Christy in an oval chapel reached by a 
flight of steps, lying on a bed and 
covered with a sheet, which is repre- 
sented as adhering to the skin by the 
sweat of death, is by Giuseppe Sanmar' 
tino (1753). For these three monu- 
ments the Government of the day is 
said to have offered the sum of 30,000 
dollars. The large relief over the high 
altar, representing the Descent fi*om 
the Cross, is by Celebrano of Naples. 
The Custode Uves in a shop opposite 
(fee,ifr.). 

The Monte di Plet& (E. F. 3) con- 
tains in its chapel a remarkable picture 
by Ippolito Bwghese, the Assumption of 
the Virgin, " hardly to be dated before 
1500, completely smooth in execution 
and unattractive in colour, though with 
points recalling Eaphael and A. del 
Sarto.'' Oic, Opposite is an important 
Eesurrection, by the younger Santafede, 

"'MOHTS OLTVBTO, or more properly 
iSdnf Anna dei LomJbardi (E. 4), was 
built in 1411 by Guerrello Origlia, a 
favourite of King Ladislaus, from the 
designs of Ciccione, The once splendid 
Benedictine monastery is now dese- 
crated, and its gardenhas been converted 
into a market. It was here that Tasso 
found an asylum during his sickness and 
misfortunes in 1588, and repaid tlie 
kindness of the monks by writing a 
poem on the origin of their order, and 
by addressing to them one of his finest 
sonnets. T&e church is a perfect 
museum of sculpture, but its architeo- 
tural beau^ was completely ruined 
during the Spanish rule. In the porchL 
on the rt, is the tomb of the celebrated 
architect Domenico Fontana (1627). At 
the 1st altar on the rt. are statues of 
the Virgin and Child with SS. John 
Baptist and Jerome, and a relief below, 
relative to a miracle by S. Francesco 
daPaola. In the MastrogiudiM Chapel, 
a 2 
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3nd on ri, is an altarpiece of the An- 
nunciation, by Benedetto da Mdiano, It 
contains statues of SS. John Bapt. and 
Eyan. with a Slbyrs bust oyer each, 
and a predella of seven low reliefs, 
relative to events in the life of our 
Saviour, and the Death of the Virgin. 
In the same chapel are several tombs 
of the Marini family. At the end of 
the rt. aisle is the chapel of the Ma- 
donna, with tombs of Card. Pompeo 
Colonna (1532), and Gen. de Lannoy 
(1527). The adjacent 

Ohapel of .the Holy Sepulchre con- 
tains a singiilar group of life-sized 
figures kneeling before a statue of our 
Saviour coloured to life, by Modaninoy 
in which the principal figures are 
likenesses of celebrated contemporary 
characters. Sannazzaro (on the L) as 
Joseph of Arimathea; rontanus (rt) 
as Nicodemus ; Alfonso 11. (2nd rt.) as 
St. John. On the walls are lunettes 
of the Evangelists in Bobbia ware, and 
white marble reliefe of the Entomb- 
ment, Resurrection, and Ascension, by 
Girolamo da Santacroce. The Gotbie 
Saeristy has beautifully inlaid and 
coloured wooden panels, with statuettes 
of Japanese character in niches — all by 
Oiovarmi da Verona (1525J, terribly 
restored in 1869. The choir contains 
frescoes otStmone Papa the younger ^ re- 
presenting histories of Olivetan monks, 
and several sepulchral monuments. 
The Old Sacristy, 1. of the Choir, has 
frescoes ly Fosort, monumente of 
Alfonso II. andGuerello Ori^lia by (7ibt>. 
da Noia^ and good intarsia staUs by 
Angelo da Verona. 5th chapel on the 1., 
S. John Baptist ; further on, Flaeella- 
tion, and Virgin and Child wim an 
Evangelist and S. Jerome, all by Cfiov, 
da Noh, In the OappeUa Picoolomini 
(Ist on the 1.) is a * relief of the Nati- 
vity by Antonio Bosaellmo .* <^ a picture 
in marble, charming in expression, 
excellent in composition, perfect in 
execution." Above is a choir of Angels ; 
at the sides, Isaiah and Jeremiah; 
over them, busts of Ezekiel and DanieL 
To the 1. is the beautiftd *Tomb of 
Mabt or Abaoon, natural daughter 
of Ferdinand I., and wife of Antonio 
Plooolomimy Dw of Anuklfi, also hj 



SoeeeUino (1470). The tomb is nearly 
similar to that erected in San Miniato 
at Florence, by the same artist, to the 
Cardinal of Portugal. This chapel has 
a fine bit of mosaic pavement. Op- 
posite the Nativity is a good picture ■ 
of the Ascension with SS. Nicolas and 
Sebastian, on "vvood, by SUvestro dei 
Bwmi. The Fwbo Chapel, to the 1. of 
the entrance door, has a statue of the 
Madonna between St. Peter and St. 
John Bapt., and on the fix>nt of the 
altar a relief of the Saviour calling St. 
Peter in the ship, by Santacroce, 

S. Paolo Xaggiore (E. 3) stands on 
the site of a temple of Castor and PoUux, 
of which two fine Corinthian columns, 
with a portion of the architraves, still 
erect, stand out from the modem facade ; 
it was ruined by the earthquake of 
1688, and rebuilt three years later after 
the designs of Grimaldi, one of the 
brothers of the Theatine Order, to whose 
convent it was attached. Besides the 
two erect columns, there are the bases 
of others, and two mutilated torsos. 
The interior is highly decorated with 
inlaid marble -work and indifferent 
paintings. In the passage leading out 
of the rt transept to the Sacristv is a 
copy of RaphaeTs Madonna della Pesce. 
The Sacristy, a splendid hall, contains 
frescoes by Solimena, The Cloister, 
said to stand on the site of the theatre 
in which Nero appeared as an actor, has 
24 Doric columns of granite, probably 
ancient. At the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the church is a bronze statue to 
S. Gkietanino, of the Theatine Order. 
This part of me town was the centre of 
Boman Naples. 

S. Pietro ad Aram derives its desig- 
nation from an altar at which S. Peter 
is said to have officiated and to have 
baptized St. Arorenus, the first bishop 
of Naples, and Santa Candida. It con- 
tains an alto-relievo of the Descent from 
the Cross bv Santacroce (2nd chapel L) ; 
a statue of S. Michael, with a dnque- 
cento altar-piece in marble (1st chapel 
1.); an alto-relievo of the Madonna 
delle Grazie, beneath which is a De- 
scent from the Cross, both probably by 
Qh9. da Koh (Ist ciiapel rt); and in 
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the fsa/Gristv a curious painting of the 
Virgin and Saints by Protasio Crivello 
(1480^. In the crypt is the tomb of 
Sta. Uampeda, and a miraculous well. 

8. Pietro a Xaidla (F. G. 3) was 

built by Gioyanni Pipino of Barletta, a 
&yourite of Charles II., whose tomb in 
the 1. transept has a long inscription in 
Gothic characters and in leonine yerses, 
recording his death in 1316. The church 
consists of a high Grothic naye and aisles, 
with two fine arches at the intersection 
of the short transepts, but the pointed 
architecture has been greatly spoiled by 
additions and alterations. The paint- 
ings of S. Pietro Morrone in his hermi- 
tage on Monte Maiella, and his eleyation 
to the Papal throne as Celestio. Y., and 
those of the transepts, relatiye to the 
life of St Catherine of Alexandria, are 
considered amongst the best works of 
Cav, Calabresey '< painted not only with 
outward energy, but with spirit and 
thought," Burckhardt. The statue of St 
Sebastian and the Deposition in a chapel 
in the rt transept, are by Giov, da Nolo. 

8. Pietro Xartire (E. F. 4), founded 
by Charles II. of Anjou, was entirely 
remodelled in the last century. The 
1st chapel rt. contains the Death and 
Coronation of the Virgin, much re- 
painted, by Sitvestro de* Bwmi, and 
an interestmg relief of the Madonna 
crowned, which appears from the shape 
to haye formed the ornament of a 
Gothic doorway. Opposite is an old 
painting of the Virgin and Child with 
two Saints. 5th chapel rt., Virgin and 
ChUd with S. Thomas Aquinas and 
another Dominican. The pulpit has 
two ancient coliunns of cipollmo verde, 
3rd chi^l 1., *S. Vincenzo Feirerio, 
with the Annunciation and 9 scenes 
from the life of the Saint round the 
picture, probably by an Italianized 
Fleming, end of 15th cent. In the 
choir are the tombs of Beatrix of 
Abagon, daughter of Ferdinand I., and 
widow of Matthias Coryinus, King of 
Hungary; of Isabella di Chlaeia- 
MONTE, first wife of Ferdinand I. ; of 
Don Pedbo of Abagon, brother of 
Alfonso I^ who was killed during the 
siege of Naples in 1439, and of Cbis- 



TOFOBO DI CosxANZO, Grand Seneschal 
of Joanna L There are some other 
tombs of the 15th and 16th cents. 

*88. SeTerino e Sosio ([F. 3), formerly 
attached to a Benedictine monastery, 
was enlarged and modernised in 1490. 
The frescoes on the yault of the choir 
and transept are by CorenxiOy who lost 
his life by falling from the platform 
while retouching one of them, and is 
bluied near the entrance to the Sacristy. 
The 1st chapel on the rt. has a Natiyity 
of the Virgin, and the 3rd her Assump- 
tion, by Marco da Siena, both much 
injiured ; in the 2nd, a sculptured altar- 
piece by Naccaritiiy of the Madonna delle 
Cfrazie hetween SS. John Baptist and 
Mark. Further on is a beautiful '"pic- 
ture attributed to the mythical Ztngaro, 
representing the Virgin and Child with 
nine Saints in six compartments. The 
infJEUit helps himself to cherries. Aboye 
stand SS. Jerome, Paul, Peter, and 
Gregory; below is S. Seyerino en- 
throned, with the two S. Johns, Sosino, 
and Sayino. The picture is probably 
Flemish, and is the best of its kind in 
Naples. The 6th chapel has an Ado- 
ration of the Magi, by Marco da Siena, 
Beyond this is the passage leading into 
the sacristy, in which ib the Tomb of 
Andrea BonifEUjio. The child is sur* 
rounded by boys, two of whom support 
the coyer of me urn. In front is a 
statue of St. Andrew. This yery 
graceful composition is attributed to 
6iov, da Nola. Opposite is the Tomb 
of Giambattista Cicara, by Qiov. da 
Ncia, wiUi handsome statues and ara- 
besques. Both tombs haye inscriptions 
by Sannazzaro. Entering the rt 
transept, the laige painting of the 
nailing of Christ to the Cross is by 
Andrea da Salerno. Opening out of the 
transept is the San Seyerino chapel 
with ihe tombs of thbeb bbothbbs, 
who were poisoned in 1616 by their 
unde Ascanio, that he might succeed 
to their property. These monuments, 
which are by Qiov» da Nola, are nearly 
alike ; upon each sits afigure in armour, 
resting on his helmet. In the 1. tran- 
sept IS the Gesualdo chapel, with a 
Vvdtky by Domenico cFAuria. llie statue 
oyer the tomb of Vincenzo Carafa in 
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the transept itself is by Naocarini, and 
''the picture of the Crucifixioii on the 
side wall by Marco da Siena, In a 
dark recess of the 1. aisle are pictures 
of S. Catherine and S. Scholastica 
adorning the Vir^, by 0, Imparato ; 
and St. Michael with other Archangels, 
hj G. cPAmato, The high altar is a 
nch example of Florentine mosaic, and 
the stalls of the choir magnificent 
specimens of wood carving, the finest 
in Naples. The eztensiye conventual 
buildings have been converted into the 
General Archives of the kiogdom. (See 
p. 88.) 

The Oldstars of the former monastery 
may be seen daUy from 9 to 2. Entrance 
on the rt., in a street which runs to the 
1. of tlie diurch (^ fr.). The Court on 
the L with orange trees in the centre, 
enclosed by white marble columns, is 
worth a visit ; but that on the opposite 
side, tliough of plain architecture, is 
for more interesting for the famous 
♦frescoes, attributed to Lo Zingaro 
and his pupils Donzelli and Simone 
Papa. By some critics these are sup- 
posed to be the work of one or more 
painters of the Umbro-Florentine school 
towards the end of the 15th century. 
TJntiL documentary evidence is found 
by search in the archives of the order, 
their authorship must be considered 
doubtful. Twenty lar^e pictures cover- 
ing the walls on two sides of the qnad- 
rangle represent the principal events 
in tibe life of St. Benedict. They show 
much inequality of treatment: ttiebest 
is that representing S. Benedict on his 
way to Borne on a horse, his father on 
a mule, and his nurse Cyrilla on a 
donkey, with attendants. Although 
much injured by restorations in 1759. 
and again a few years ago, they are 
still remarkable. '*The quiet court, 
with the gigantic plane splendid still 
xn^ decay, heightens the impression," 
Cfio, In the fork of the trunk grows a 
fig-tree. 

S. Teresa (D. E. 2), built about 1600, 
contains, in the rt. transept, the Flight 
into Egypt by Qiaccomo del Po (1720). 
♦* It is amusing to see what a late Nea- 
politan has made out of it." — Cic, 



§ 16. CEMETEBIES. 

There are two general cemeteries 
for Boman Catholics, one for Protes- 
tants, and one for the victims of the 
cholera during its several invasions. 

The Oamposaato YeecMo (H. 1) is 
used only for those who die in the 
hospitals, and for the poorer classes. 
It is approached by an avenue of 
cypresses, and contains 366 deep pits, 
one for every day in the year. These 
pits are covered with large stones ; one 
of them is opened every evening, in 
readiness for the funerals of the day. 
The interments here cannot now be 
visited without special order, and it is 
expected that the use of this burial- 
place will shortly be prohibited. 

The Oamposaato Fuoro, fruiiher E., 
about 2 m. from the Porta Capuana, 
was begun during the French occupa- 
tion, and remodelled in 1837. It is 
handsomely laid out, more like a flower- 
garden than a cemetery, the monuments 
being scattered through the plantations 
and groves in a very tasteful manner. 
A large proportion of the vaults belong- 
ing to confraternities, or burial clubs, 
the members of which pay a small 
annual sum, are attended during illness, 
and buried after death free of expense : 
to such bodies belong the numerous 
sepulchral chapels or houses studded 
over the declivity. At the S.W. 
extremity is a space set aside for 
Neapolitan great men, its present oc- 
cupants being two or three physicians, 
the eminent jurist Nicolini, and the 
celebrated C. Poerio. From this spot 
the view over the plain and the de- 
clivity of Vesuvius is magnificent. 
The visitor will not fail to remark the 
lava-currents of 1850 and 1855, which, 
flowing like a cascade down the Fosso 
Grande, extended so fkr into the plain 
as to threaten the villages of S. J orio 
and Somma. The whole course of this 
current can be clearly distinguished, 
its dark colour contrasting with the 
luxuriant vegetation by which it is sur- 
rounded. Attached to the Campo Santo 
is a Capuchin convent, in the private 
oratory of which the reliefs on the 
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altar are by Qiwanni da Nola, foimerly 
in the church of Mont Oliveto. This 
cemetery shotild he yisited if possible 
on the Ist or 2nd of Nov. 

The Oimitero Protestante (G. 2) is 
the property of the British G-ovemment, 
and entirely supported by the burial 
fees received. The great proportion of 
the i>er8ons interred here are EngUsh) 
German, and Swiss, and citizens of the 
United States. Amongst our country- 
men, the Margrayine of Anspach, called 
on her monument Princess Berkeley, 
with her son, E^pel Craven, and their 
Mend Sir William Gell, lie in the same 
tomb. Nearly opposite is that to the 
late Coimtess of Coventry. The well- 
known authoress, Mrs. Somerville, who 
died at Naples in 1872, aged 92, is also 
buried here. A colossal seated statue in 
white marble was erected to her memory 
by the Neapolitan sculptor Gerace in 
1878. Owing to the adjacent land 
being taken up for building purposes 
this cemetery will shortly be absolutely 
closed. 

\ 17. OOLLEGES AND SCHENTITIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The Univbbsitt (JRegia Dniversith 
degli StwJ^) occupies, since 1780, the 
extensive college of the Jesuits (E. 4). 
It has 46 professors, many of whom 
are eminent for their literary and scien- 
tific knowledge. Several thousand 
students frequent its different schools. 
The collections of Mineralogy and other 
branches of Natural History have been 
much increased of late years. The series 
of minerals from Vesuvius is by far the 
finest ever formed of the varied products 
of that oelelnrated volcano. In a series 
of rooms on one of the lower stories are 
the Hall of Assembly, Library, Collec- 
tions, and offices of ike Accademia delle 
SoieMB KQii Belle Arti; and in the Great 
Court statues of eminent Neapc^itans— 
Giordano Bruno, S. Thomas Aquinas, 
Fietro delle Yigne, and Yico, &c. 

The Crinbsb Collboe, near the Ponte 
della Sanitik (E. 1, fi), was founded in 
1732 bj the celebrated Father Ripa, 
who visited China as a missionary 



from the Propaganda, resided at Pekin 
ibr 13 years m the service of the 
emperor as a portrait-painter, and who 
has left so interesting a narrative of 
his residence in the Celestial Empire. 
The institution was intended for the 
education of young Chinese, who were 
afterwards sent back to China as mis- 
sionaries. It is now called the Beale 
Collegio Asiatloo, and is devoted to the 
teaching of Oriental languages, and the 
training and instruction of natives of 
the East. Two of tilie students of this 
college accompanied Lord Macartney's 
embassy to China as interpreters. The 
Refectonr contains portraits of Father 
Ripa, of the different rectors, and of 
vsuious members of the college. At- 
tached to the building is a small museum 
of Chinese curiosities. 

The College of Music (Cons^mitono 
di Mus%ca% foimded in 1637, has occu- 
pied since 1826 the monastery of S. 
Retro a Maiella (E. 3). The college 
supplies 100 pupils with gratuitous 
instruction in music and singing, and 
also admits other pupils on payment. 
BeUini was brought up in it, and Zin- 
garelli and Mercadante have been direc- 
tors of it. The Library contains a very 
valuable collection of musical works, 
among which are autograph composi- 
tions of Pergolese, Cimarosa, Bellini, 
Paesiello, JomeUi, and other masters of 
the Neapolitan school. A Statue of 
Bellini (1835) adorns the adjoining 
Piazza. 

The MBDICO-CHIETJRaiCAL COLLEQB 
{Collegio Medico Ohirurgicd)y in the sup- 
pressed monastery of S, Gaudioso, E. 
of the Museum (E. 3), is the national 
school of medicine and surgery. There 
are nearly 120 pupils. Lectures are 
delivered here on the different branches 
of professional science, and the students 
have the use of a pathological museum, 
&c. Anatomy, surgery, and the practice 
of medicine are taught at the Hospital 
Degr Incurabilif which, by a subterra- 
nean passage, communicates with the 



The EoYAL Society (Sooieth Beale) 
is divided into three branches : 1st. Ac- 
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cademia deUe Scienze, of 30 members.-' 
2]id. Accademia Ercoianese di Archeo^ 
logia^ of 20.— 3rd. Acoademia di BeUe 
Artiy 10. The members meet twice a 
month, except in May and October, 
in one of the halls of the University. 
The Accademia delle Scienze and the 
Ercoianese publish their Transactions 
{Attt) under the direction of their re- 
spective secretaries. 

The Acoademia Pontaniana, which 
derives its name from the celebrated 
writer Pontanus, and holds its sittings 
in the^ convent of S. Domenico Mag- 
giore, is a literary as well as a scientinc 
institution. 

The Botanic Gabden (F. 1, 2) was 
founded in 1809, and completed in 
1818 imder the direction of tiie late 
Professor Tenore. It is remarkable for 
its extremely fine specimens of Austra- 
lian trees — ^probab^ unequalled else- 
where in Europe. The Eucalyptus and 
true Acacia attain the dimensions of 
a full-grown elm. Two species of 
Casuarina, the camphor-tree, and other 
delicate plants, grow to a great size, and 
five or SIX species of palm are phmted 
out, though requiring some sli^t pro- 
tection in winter. Attached to tiie 
garden is the lecture room, a botanical 
library, and an extensive heri)arium 
formed by Professors Gussoni and 
Tenore. 

The Observatory (fieale OsMrva^ 
torio)y commonly called La Specoh (E.1X 
was begun in 1812, and completed in 
1820, on the plans of the celebrated 
astronomer Piazzi. It is about 500 ft. 
above the sea, and oommands an horizon 
imbroken in every direction, except 
towards the castle of St. Elmo. The 
building, entered by a vestibule of 
six Doric columns of marble, is well 
furnished with scientific instruments, 
among which is included a seitmograph 
for registering subterranean movements, 
Ceres was first observed here in 1801 
by Piazzi the director, and his successor 
De Gksparis has discovered numerous 
small planets. 

The ^Aquarium {StaxwM Zoohgtca) 



in the Villa Nazionale (C. 5, 6) is open 
daily. Entrance, 2 frs.; in July and 
August, 1 fr. Season and feunily tickets 
may be obtained at the office. Gata^ 
logue, i fr. It is a handsome white 
stone building, having the aquarium 
proper on the ground-floor, and on the 
second floor laboratories for the use of 
students, and a large scientific library. 
The upper floor is connected by a glazed 
gallery with the W. wine of the build- 
ing. The collection in the sixtv tanks 
of the Aquarium is such as can be seen 
nowhere else in Europe. Red coral and 
various other corals and oorallines in 
their living state, transparent jellv-fish, 
many kinds of brilliantly coloured 
cuttie-fish—such as the octopus, cala- 
mary, and sepia~sea-urohins, starfish, 
the electric skate, one of which is 
dways kept in readiness to give visitors 
a shock— these and many other gor- 
geously hued specimens of southern 
seas are to be found here. 

The Aquarium maybe regarded as 
the Museum (h: Exhibition fioom^ of • 
much larger and more important inid- 
tution, now well known throughout 
Europe as the Zoologioal SlatioiL of 
Naides. It was founded in 1871 by 
the Germannaturalist,Dr. Anton Dohm, 
who not oalv spent his own fortune 
upon it, but has succeeded in fbrming 
a system of international support for 
Uie continuance of the woiIl The 
German Empire and the kingdom of 
Italy have each contributed £4000 to 
the oost of building, in addition to 
which Germany subscribes £1500 a 
year towards we current expenses. 
Other funds are raised by the letting of 
working tables to go vemments, univer- 
sities, and scientific institutions at the 
rate of £100 a year, in return for which 
a naturalist acquires the right of fol- 
lowing his researches in the Zoological 
Station imder the most fieivourable con- 
ditions possible. Ahnost all the countries 
of Europe have availed themselTes of 
this opportunity, the University ot 
Cambridge beingconstantlyrepresented* 
From 25 to 30 tables are occupied by 
students, and up to the year 1889 as 
many as 500 naturalists, many of them 
now famous, had prosecuted their 
studies at Nq^les. Zoological Stations 
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of a similar kind have more receutly 
been established in almost all European 
countries bordering on the sea, as well 
as in America, Australia, and Japan. 
Of these the most promising is the labo- 
ratory of the British Marine Biological 
Association at Plymouth. 
^ The Zoological Station has a staff of 
eight scientmc and thirty technical 
assistants, one of the most complete 
biological libraries, and two small 
steam-launches, together with diving 
apparatus and other material for fishing. 
Ijiree important periodicals are pub- 
lished bjr the Station, and it provides 
all existing universities, laboratories, 
andmuseums with excellently preserved 
specimens from the Gulf of Naples for 
fesearch and illustration. 

It is evident that an institution of 
6uch vast dimensions can only be main- 
tained by large and lasting sources of 
income, to which the entrance fees of 
the Aquarium contribute about an 
eighth part. 



§ 18. HOSPITAI^. 

There are no less than 60 charitable 
foundations in Naples, richly endowed, 
including the following Hospitals: — 
The Santa Casa degl' Inomabili, 
foimded by Francesca Maria Longo, in 
1521, and enriched in later times by 
numerous benefactors. It is a vast es- 
tablishment, open to persons of both 
sexes, and of every rank and condition. 
Sometimes there are not less than 2000 
patients, not including those in conva- 
lescent houses. Ospedale di Qwh 
Xaria, near the museum, the great 
Clinical School of Naples, attached to 
theimiversity. Ospedale del FeUegrini, 
in the Strada Porta MedinaK. a hospital 
for the sick and wounded of all classes, 
and for accidents generally. It has a 
convalescent establishment at Torre del 
Greco. Otpedale della Face, in the 
Strada dei Tribunali, built on the site 
of the Palace of Ser^anni Caracciolo, 
chiefly for acute medical cases. Oipe- 
dale di 8. Sligio, near the Largo del 
Mracato, for femdes, with a Conserva- 
torio for the nuns who attend on the 
sick. 



Ospedale de' Ciechi, in the Chiaia, 
for the blind, foimded by Ferdinand I. 
in 1818. 200 blind are here instructed 
in useful works and in music. Inter- 
national Hospital, in the Villa Ben- 
tinck, Via Tasso, particularly intended 
for foreigners, where a separate room 
of the first class may be had for 15 frs. 
a day, everything included. The com- 
mittee includes our own (Donsul as well 
as those of several other States, and is 
thankful to receive subscriptions from 
travellers. The house was acquired 
under a bequest of the late Lady Har- 
riet Bentinck, who also founded in the 
Via Principe Amedeo an excellent girls' 
schooL It is estimated that 9000 British 
sailors touch at Naples every year, any 
one of whom, on faUing sick, is received 
at the hospital for a payment of 2^ frs. a 
day, made by the British Government. 

Albergo de* Foveii, orBeolusoriOf a 
vast building (F. l),was founded by 
Charles III., and begim in 1751 from 
the designs of Fuga. Good schools for 
both sexes are attached to the work- 
house, and most of its inmates are 
brought up to trades. The boys are 
generally sent into the army. The 
Albergo de' Poveri, with its dependen- 
cies, contains about 2000 persons. 



§ 19. PRISONS. 

The prisons of Naples acquired an 
unenviable celebrity during the three 
last reigns of the Bourbon dynasty, 
when they became the receptacles for 
so many eminent persons, accused of 
political offences. Considerable change 
lor the better has been effected imder 
the new order of things, but much re* 
mains to be done. 

The Yicaria, long used as a prison 
and law-courts, is now disused because 
it had become imsafe. It was formerly 
the residence of l^e Spanish Viceroys, 
and until 1888 served as the law- 
courts. New Jaw-courts are in course 
of erection, and in the meantime justice 
is administered in temporary premises. 
The Castel nuovo and the Castel del 
Ore, formerly political prisons, are now 
only used for military prisoners. 
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§ 20. THB MUSEXTU. 

(JSfuaeo NaxionaU.) 

Open daily in summer 9 to 3, winter 
10 to 4 ; adm. 1 fr. Free on Sun. 10 
to 1. Closed on 12 church festivals 
and 4 national holidays. Catalogue in 
Italian, 2i Irs. (poor) ; excellent hand- 
hook by Mr. R Neville Rolf e, in Eng- 
lish, 5 m. ; abridgment of the latter, en- 
titled * One Day in the Naples Museum,' 
2} frs., with a descriptive account of 
the principal objects. 

The Xnseiim (E. 3) was commenced 
in 1586, by Fontana, under the viceroy 
Duke of Osuna, as a cavalry barrack, 
but left unfinished until 1610, when the 
viceroy Count de Lemos assigned it to 
the University, and after the inaugu- 
ration in 1616 the bnilding was known 
as the Regii Studii. After the earth- 
quake of 168S it was used by the courts, 
and during the Revolution of 1701 it 
became a barrack. In 1767 it was 
enlarged and assigned to the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and having 
been airan^ for a public Museum, 
King Ferdinand IV. in 1790 removed 
hither the royal collection of antiquities 
from Capodimonte and PorticL After 
the restoraticHi of the Bourbons, they 
enriched it by additions from time to 
time, and declared it to be their private 
property, ind^>«ident of the crown, 
under the name of the Museo Meale 
Borbonico; but Guribaldi, when dictator 
in 1860, proclaimed the Museum and 
the territory devoted to the excavations 
to be the property of the nation, and 
increased the endowments and works 
connected with it. On the consolida- 
tion of the kind^dom of Italy, Victor 
Emanuel reorganised the Museum and 
included in it the Cumsean and Sant- 
angelo collections. The building now 
bears the title of Xnseo Fanoiuue, and 
owes its present arrangement to the 
able direction of Signer Fiorelli, who 
has gained so high a reputation in the 
learned world for his numerous writings 
on antiquarian literature, and his judi- 
cious superintendence of the excava- 
tions at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
The Museum is especially rich in 
bronzes and statues, but its most cha- 



racteristic feature is the priceless col- 
lection of wall-paintings, bronzes, vases, 
and domestic objects recovered from Ihe 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

In the following description, a capital 
letter shows the place whence the ob- 
ject came : thus (B), Borgia collection; 
(C), Capua; (F), the Famese collec- 
tion ; (H), Herculaneum ; (L), Lucera ; 
(M), Mintumae; (P) Pompeii; (S), 
Stabisa. 

The large vestibule divides the build- 
ing in half, and is adorned with sixteen 
ancient columns of Verde antico. At 
the 1st door on the 1., two of brocco' 
tello; 2nd 1., two of black granite; 1st 
rt., two of gialto antico (fluted); 2ndrt.. 
two of Porto Venere (modem). AU 
these have lost their capitals, and were 
mostly brought from S. Agata dei Goti. 
The statues of Alexander Severus and 
Flora on the rt., and the Genius of the 
City of Rome on the L, were part of 
the Famese collection. 

The contents of the Museum may be 
thus classed : — 

Ground- floor: 
Pompeian Frescoes and Mosaics. 
Inscriptions. 

Fragments of Architecture. 
Marble Sculptures and R^fs. 
Large Bronzes. 

Basement : 
Egyptian Antiquities. 

Entresol: 
Cinqueooito Objects. 
Terracotta. 
Oumsean Collection, 

First floor: 
Coins, glass. . 
Reserved Cabinet. 
Mediaeval Cabinet. 
Santangelo Collection. 
Italo-week Vases. 
Small Bronzes. 
Articles of Food. 
Papyri. 

Picture Galleries. 
Library, 

To the rt. of the Entranoe Hall are 
the 

PompeUn Ftomom and ]Edfai«i.— 
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The pictures are numbered and classified 
in compartments witli Boman numerals. 
The firat corridor (A 1), contains chiefly 
mural decorated paintings and ara- 
besques, mostly from the Temple of Isis. 
In (A 2) are paintings of animals, birds, 
fishes, &c. On the rt., the celebrated 
picture of a locust driving a parrot, 
thought to be a caricature of Seneca 
and Nero. Out of corridor (A 1) a 
door leads into the most interesting 
portion of the ancient paintings, con- 
tained in 4 halls. They consist chiefly 
of paintings from Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum relative to the different pagan 
divinities, in the order of their several 
myths. "The best are everywhere 
formed upon Greek originals, wluch the 
artist learnt by heart and rj^roduced 
more or less literally .... We do not 
find special details anywhere completely 
carried out, but the essential is indi- 
cated in a few lines with great force." — 
Cic, The wall paintings of Pompeii are 
not strictly speaking frescoes. They 
were painted with ground colours upon 
a wet walL and then finished with dis- 
temper. It must be kept in mind tiiat 
the painters were not really artists, but 
only " house painters ** or artisans who 
worked from pattern books, but some- 
times indulged in fanciful additions of 
their own. In the farthest hall on L 
(A 3) are some very ancient ones found 
on the walls of tombs at Psostum, Capua, 
&c, Samnite processions, and Mercury 
taking money for conducting souls to 
Hades. Warriors, horses, and armour 
(Psestum). — Narcissus admiring him- 
self ; landscapes. — Hephaestus and 
Thetis with the shield of Achilles (P).— 
Apollo and Marsyas ; Jupiter and Juno 
(P).— FivepaintiiigB on *white marble 
(H), the only known examples of the 
kind. The *first represent Theseus 
combating the Centaur Eurythion; the 
2nd. Latona meditating the destruction 
of the Kiobida, five young females, two 
of whoM'are playing at Astragaliy with 
their names in Ghreek, togetiier with 
that of the artist, Alexander of Athens, 
In (A 4) are dancing Sa^rs, Cen- 
taurs, &c (P).— Mars and Venus (P). 
— ^Bacchus and Ariadne (P).— The re- 
nowned *13 dancing girls and other 
floating figures (P).— Cupids for sale- 



Diana with a bow. In (A 5) Girl 
gathering flowers. — Nereid. — Medea. 
In a glass case are preserved the con- 
tents of a colour dealOT*s shop, consist- 
ing of various metallic pigments. In 
(A 6) Phrixos and the ram. — Perone 
giving milk to her aged father in prison 
(P). — Perseus and Andromeda, and 
Cassandra (P).— Hercules and Tele- 
phus (H).— The youthful Hercules and 
the Snake TH). — ^Theseus and the 
Minotaur (H). — Achilles and Briseis 
(P).— The Sacrifice of Iphigenia (P). 

Compartment xxxviii. contains the 
famous picture of the Schoolmaster cor- 
recting the Boy, and Compt. xzziii. the 
Tiring of the Bride, and other domestic 
scenes. 

The last room (A 7) contains 

Chreek and Boman Xoiaioi, chiefly 
.from Pompeii — a most interesting 
series. The well-known Mosaic of the 
*Cave Canem, found at the entrance of 
the House of the Tragic Poet.— The 
Three Graces (Baisa). — Phrixos and 
Helle (H). — ^Theseus in the Labyrinth 
conquering the Minotaur (P). — ^A fine 
group of masks and fiower- wreaths. — 
A Cat devouring a Bird (P). — A 
Francolin Partridge stealing a mirror 
out of a basket (P).— Aerates riding 
on a Tiger, holding a vase in his hand 
(House of the Faun). — Two * Comic 
Scenes (House of Fru^), with the name 
of the artist, Bioscondes of Samoa ; in 
one, masked actors are sitting at a 
table ; in the other, a man, two women, 
and a boy, masked, are playing upon 
various instruments. — Choragnmif or 
theatrical rehearsal (PV represents a 
Choragus instructinff tne performers; 
two have their masks raised, and are 
taking their final instructions ; another 
is putting on the timic, and a female 
musician is tuning the pipes. — ^Lycurgus 
attacked by a panth^ and Bacchantes, 
for ordering the vines to be destroyed. — 
A cockfight fPJ. — ^A Skeleton grasping 
a vase in eacn nand, supposed to be one 
of tiie emblems which the ancients had 
before them at their feasts (H). — ^A 
ffood mosaic, forming a portion of a 
floor, representing several species of sea 
fishes.— A large circular fragment of a 
mosaic floor, representing a lion in 
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repo«e in the centre, suirounded by 
Cupids. — Alleeorical representation of 
the Nile wim Egyptian birds and 



Betuming to the Hall of the Paint- 
ings of Animals (A 2) we turn to the 

Gallery of InBoriptlonB (B 1^, con- 
sisting of a collection of graffiti and 
dipintiy scratched and painted drawings 
and inscriptions, mostly taken from the 
walls of houses overlooking the streets 
at Pompeii. They relate to religious, 
political, andfimereel subjects. In this 
hall are the two D^opean ColumnSy in 
cipollino, so called fix>m having been 
discovered in the villa of Herodus 
Atticus, called Triopium, on the Via 
Appia, near Rome ; they have each a 
Greek inscription. On each side of the 
entrance to tiie hall are the two colossal 
Statues of Atreus and Tiberius : they 
have been much restored, the head of 
Commodus beii^ adapted to the latter. 

Turning to me L from the cenb^ 
hall (B 2), the following are among 
the most interesting inscriptions (B 3, 
4, 5) : — Memorials from Herculaneum 
relative to the construction of its 
Basilica by Marcus Nonius Balbus, and 
the rebuilding of its Temple of Cybele 
(Mater Deum) in the 17ui year of the 
reign of Vespasian, after having been 
thrown down in a.d. 61 by the earth- 
quake which preceded its total destruc- 
tion in A.D. 79.— A curious set of 
standard measures of capacity, set up 
in the Forum of Pompeii by Clodius 
Flaccus and Narceus Aurelianus 
Galedus the Duumvirs, by order of the 
Decurions. — Inscriptions, in beautiftdly 
formed letters, to L. Mammius Bufris, 
who repaired the basilica at Pompeii, 
and the theatre, with its orchestra, at 
his own expense; to M. Holconius 
Bufus Geler, who did the same with 
regard to the Crypta and Tribunalia; 
and to N. Popidius, who rebuilt the 
Temple of Isis, destroyed by the earth- 
quake of A.D. 61. 

In the last hall to the l (B 5), is 
the fiEunous *FAENEaE Bull, llus 
celebrated group is described by Pli^y 
as one of me most rdnarkable monu- 
ments of antiquity. He tells us that it 
was brought from Bhodes to Home, 



and was the joint work of the Bhodian 
sculptors Apollonius and TauHscus (3rd 
cent. B.C.), wbo cut it from a single 
block of marble. Asinius P(^io, one 
of the greatest patrons of art in the 
time of Augustus, is believed to have 
purchased it. It was found in the 
Baths of Caracalla, much injured, at the 
time of Pope Paul III. (Alessandro 
Famese), in 1546. The principtd 
restorations were executed, under the 
superintendence of Michael Angelo, by 
Bianchi, who. added the head of the 
Bull, the upper part of the figure of 
Dirce, a great portion of the figures 
of Amphion and Zethus, and the whole 
of that of Antiope except the feet. 
Tlius restored, the group was placed 
in the court of the Famese Palace at 
Bome, where It served to decorate a 
fountain. In 1786 it was brought to 
Naples, and placed in the Villa Beale, 
and thence removed in 1832 to this 
museum. It is the largest ancient 
piece of statuary in Italy, and measures 
12 ft. by 9 ft. The subject is the 
revenge of Antiope and her two sons 
(Zethus and Amphion) on Dirce, for 
having seduced ^e flections of her 
husband Lycus King of Thebes, who, 
being enamoured of her, had despised 
and repudiated his queen. Her two 
sons, enraged at the msult offered to 
their mother, resolved on tying their 
victim to the horns of a bull. But 
Antiope interposed, and prevailed with 
the young men to restrain the ftnimftl^ 
and unbind her rivaL Several animals 
are represented in relief round the 



In (B 6) are the celebrated HeradeiaiL 
Tables, two obbng plates of bronze, 
found, in 1732, at Luce, on the bank 
of the Salandrella, in Oalabiia, near 
the site of ancient Heracleia. The 
first Table, engraved 300 years B.C., 
records the steps Uk&a. to reclaim a field 
sacred to Bacchus, which had been 
appropriated by some inhabitants of 
Heracleia. The second Table records 
the same arrangem^aits in r^;ard to a 
field sacred to Minerva. Both inscrip- 
tions Are in Greek. Tlie reverse side of 
the latter has on it a Latin inscription, 
a fragment of the Lex Serviliaf enacted 
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B^C. 45y relatiye to the census,, the dis* 
tribution of bread^ and the making of 
roads : it is a most important document 
for the ancient mimicipal laws of Italy. 
In (B 7] is the *Fabnese Hebcules, 
the work, according to the inscription, 
of Glycon of Athens. It was brought 
by Caracalla £rom Athens to adorn nis 
Thermssy and was found among their 
ruins in 1540,but the legs were wanting. 
Cardinal Alessandro Famese employed 
Michael Angelo to supply them^ and 
from his model in terracotta the missing 
limbs were executed and added to the 
figure by Guglielmo della Porta. 
Twenty years aSterwards the original 
legs were found in a weU, 3 m. from 
the baths, on the property of the Bor- 
ghese family; but Michael Angelo 
was so well satisfied with the resto- 
rations of Guglielmo della Porta that 
lie would not dlow them to be replaced. 
The antique legs remained in the 
possession of me Borghese family 
until a few years since, when Prince 
Borghese presented them to the King 
of Naples. This celebrated statue re- 
presents Hercules resting on his club, 
which seems to bend beneath his pon- 
derous arms; while the expression of 
complete fatigue, both in the counten- 
ance and limbs, is combined with a 
display of strength, even in repose, 
which is perfectiy supernatural. Upon 
the rock upon which rests the dub 
is inscribed the name of the Athenian 
sculptor Glycon. Few statues of an- 
tiquity were so admired by the 
ancients themselves as the Hercules 
of Glycon. It was impressed on 
the money of Athens, and afterwards 
on the coins of Cajacalla: there is 
reason to believe that the Romans had 
many copies of the statue executed by 
their best artists. One of them is in 
the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, and there 
is a small bronze copy in the Villa 
Albani at Bome. 

Amongst the inscriptions in this hall 
is a very curious Calendar (F) ; it 
consists of a square block of white 
marble, on tiie sides of which have 
been, inscribed the 12 months of the 
year: at the hea4 of tiie eolumn of 
each month is a relief of tiie cor- 
responding sign of the zodiac, followed 



by the name of the month, with the 
number of its days, the nones, and 
the mean length in hoiurs of the day 
and night ; the designation of the sign 
of the zodiac, the name of the tutelary 
divinity, the most important agricul- 
tural occupations of the month, and its 
principal religious festival Near the 
spiral staircase are some public measures 
for com, &c., with an inscription show- 
ing that they were legalized at the 
capitol. In the glass case are small 
plates of bronze, containing forms of 
discharge (honeata missiones) given to 
Boman soldiers. 

To the 1., at the end of B 1, is a 
Corridor of Fompeian Paintings (A 8), 
the most curious of which, in a recess, 
is a * square pillar, on the sides of which 
are represented the different operations 
of a fuller, found in the House of the 
Fuller (P). Betuming to B 1, some 
steps on tiie L lead to the basement 
VLOOB, in which are six small rooms. — 
I. Plaster casts of funeral slabs from 
Egypt (originals at Turin). — ^11. Chinese 
ivoiy basket, and various specimens from 
India, Penda, and Japan. — III. Ghrii- 
tiaa InseriptionB from the Catacombs of 
Home, Naples, Capua, &c. — lY. X^^- 
tiaa Antiqnitieg : Small statue of Isis, 
with gilt and coloured drapery, holding 
tiie sistrum (bronze rattie) in the right 
hand, and the keys of the Nile in the 
left (P). — Jupiter Serapis, seated on 
his tnrone, with his right hand resting 
on the head of Cerberus, found in the 
vestibule of Serapeon at Pozzuoli. — 
Frog mparagonet found in Egypt (B). — 
Sacred Ibises from the Temple of Isis 
(P^. — Mummy cases. — Statuettes of 
deities and sacred animals in bronze 
and lapis-lazuli. Two columns of 
green Egyptian breccia (P). — ^VI. A 
Pastophorus, or Egyptian priest, in 
black basalt^ one of the fine examples 
of this numerous class of statues (F). 
— Sepulchral monument in granite 
with relief of 22 figpires and hiero- 
glyphics (B); it has the name of 
Bameses Vl.—The so-called Tablet of 
Isis, with 14 sculptured figures, and 20 
Imes ol hierogl^hics (P). — A cele- 
brated Papyrus, m Greek, which dates 
from tiie 2nd or 8rd cent, of our era, and 
which Schow states to have been found 
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in a faliteiTaaeaiL building at Memphis, 
-with 40 others, endosed in a box of 
syoamore-wood. The Greek characters 
are most yaliiable for their antiquity. 
The MS. is written in columns, and 
contains the names of the workmen 
-who constructed the dykes and canals 
of the Nile. — Group of a Pastophorus 
and an Isiao priestess in basalt. In 
the glass cases are scarabsei, necklaces, 

Betuming to the ground-floor, we 
pass across the GWery of Inscriptions 
mto a large open Courtyard (C), form* 
ing the centre of this half of the build- 
ing, and containing a number of re- 
markable FragmtiUs of Architecture, 
Traversing this hall, we again reach 
the vestibule. 

We now turn to that portion of the 
building on the 1. of the vestibule con- 
taining the 

Anoibnt Marble Statues (Raceolti 
dei Marmi). The di£ferent objects are 
oonstantiy being changed about to suit 
some new principle of arrangement. 
The first door <m the 1. of the vestibule 
from the entrance leads into a long 
corridor called the 

Hall of the Smpmrs (D 1> Many 
of the objects are inferior as works of 
art, but afford a good opportunity of 
studying the features of me rulers of 
the Roman World. *Jitliu$ Cmsary a 
oolossal bust, considered the finest like- 
ness of the great Dictator, who is 
represented in middle age, his conn- 
trance serene and beandnff with in- 
telligence (P.)— Statue of Vitellius.— 
Oolossal bust of Hadrian (F).— Bust of 
Antoninus Pius. — Heroic statue of 
Tiberius f and another of the same 
emperor, holding a cornucopia. — Colos- 
sal sitting statue of Claudius, found 
without tiie head and arms (H). — 
Oolossal head of Titus. — Marcus Au- 
relius, a bust with a cloak (P). — An- 
aius Yerus, a fine boy's head.---Statue 
of Trajan^ the head added bv the 
restorer. It is remarkable fi>r the re- 
lief on the ouirass, representing Minerva 
between two dancing fignrea (M). — 
Bust of Lucius Verus, curious from the 
nunute wQxkmanahip of the beard. — 



Statue of Lucius Yerus, witii a head of 
neat expression (F^. — Good bust of 
rrobus. — •Statue of OaligtUa: inter- 
esting from its having been preserved 
to our time, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Romans to blot out the memory of 
the oppressor by destroying every statue 
or representation of iiim. This one 
was found in fragments at 'Mintumao, 
the greater part lying in the yard of an 
osteria, while the h€»ad was being used 
by the ferrymen on the Ckuigliano to 
steady the wheels of the carriages which 
passed the river in their boat. Brunelli 
restored the legs, L hand, rt. arm, neck, 
and 1. ear. The countenance is that of 
low cunning and meanness ; the armour 
is fine, and embellished with a spirited 
relief representing a horse (probably 
the fiivourite one which Caligula made 
a senator) pounced upon by a griffin, 
while a soldier in vain endeavours to 
hold him by the bridle (0). — Lucius 
Yerus, a noble statue, wearing a cuirass 
decorated with two eriffins, and a Gor- 
l^on's head (F).— Colossal seated statue 
in the attitude and costume of Jupiter, 
restored with a modem bead as Au- 
gustus (H). 

From tne Hall of the Emperors we 
pass into a long corridor running along 
the whole west side of the bmlding, 
and called 

llie PortiM of tb» BalU (D 2). At 
the end wall, 1., statues of Pjrrhus, Ho- 
mer, and a Hunter. — ^At the sides, Imeel- 
ing caryatide figures, in Pavonaczetto 
marble, with heads and hands of para* 
gone. In the centre, * Equestrian Statue 
of M, NoniuB BaNms the eider, found in 
the Basilica at Herculaneum ; on the 
pedestal is an inscription setting forth 
his name and dignities of Prstor and 
Proconsul. The bead and hand were 
missing, and were supplied from another 
ancient statue. — ^To the rt., Family of 
Balbus ; his mother, a robed statue in 
Greek marble, and fomr of his daughters; 
<me of tiie statues has marks of gilding 
on the hair. To the 1., Busts of cele- 
brated Greeks, many of which are 
named in Gre^ : Sur^pideSy Demosthenes; 
Lysiasy Herodotus^ Posidoniusy with a 
Greek inscription; Sohn^ TTtemistocieSj 
Arekm4de8^'^A!!AoBe by, a good Hermes 
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of Socrates, with a Greek inscription. — 
On a pedestal in the centre, a double 
Hermes of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
with a Greek inscription. — Sitting 
statue of the dramatic poet Moschion. — 
To the 1., Busts of celebrated Komans ; 
ScipiOj Brutus, Seneca^ and many por- 
traits of unknown persons. — Statue of 
Vabius PopHcola (H).— To the rt., 
♦statue of Marcus Holoonius Rufus, a 
military tribune, and patron of Pompeii, 
raised to him by the inhabitants of that 
city. — ^The Priestess Eumachia, a fine 
statue erected by the dyers in her 
Portico at Pompeii. — In the centre, 
^Equestrian Statue of Marcus Nonius 
Balbrts, the younger. At the time of the 
French invasion (1799), while the 
statue was in the palace of Portici, 
the head of Balbus was struck by a 
cannon-ball and dashed to pieces, but 
the loss was repaired by the sculp- 
tor Brunelli, who collected the frag- 
ments, and from them made a cast, 
from which the present head was ac- 
curately modelled. The horse is par- 
ticularly fine. 

Turning to the rt., we enter another 
corridor called the (D 3) 

*HaIl of the Capolavori (masterpieces). 
On the 1., Torso of Venus, a beautiful 
specimen of Greek art of the 4th cent. 
B.C. — Psyche, a fragment full of feel- 
ing, grace, and beauty, found at the 
amphitheatre at Capua. The surpassing 
loveliness of the countenance is com- 
bined with elegance of form and delicacy 
of attitude. It would seem that Cupid 
stood on her right, and they were 
apparently in conversation. — Torso of 
Bacchus (F), a masterpiece of art. 
Nothing can be more elegant than the 
graceful attitude of the neck and the 
body, or more soft and true to nature 
than the exquisite delicacy of the flesh. 
— Statue of Antinous, like that of the 
Capitol, graceful and life-like, though 
much restored. There is an air of 
melancholy about the features, but the 
limbs are beautifully executed (F). — 
A semi-heroic statue of Pallas Athene, 
in Parian marble, found at Yelletri, 
and purchased for 7200/., the arms and 
breast new (F). — Celebrated statue of 
-SlscHiNES, discovered in the Villa of 
[-8^. Italy, -] 
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the Papyri at Horculaneum. It is as 
grand an embodiment of high intel- 
lectual power and calm dignity of 
character as was ever expressed in 
marble. The countenance is placid and 
dignified, the curling of the hair and 
beard graceful, the drapery exquisite. 
Canova considered it one of the most 
marvellous monuments of ancient art. — 
Statue op Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus. She sits in a cushioned 
chair of simple but elegant form ; her 
posture is easy, graceful, and dignified ; 
her hands are clasped and resting in 
her lap ; the drapery is finely disposed, 
and the whole expression is that of 
pensive resignation. — A finely executed 
bust of Caracalla ; fully expressive of 
ferocious passions and habitual cruelty 
(F).— Striking bust of Antoninus Pius, 
trom. Cumse. — Colossal bust of Juno, a 
splendid example of the Homeric god- 
dess. — The well-known bust of Homer, 
a beautiful work of art. — The Venus 
Callipyge, found on the site of the 
Golden House of Nero at Borne. The 
rt. leg, 1. arm, 1. hand, and head arc 
restorations. — Faun carrying the hoy 
Bacchus, a charming group of Greek 
workmanship (F), well restored. The 
Faun holds in his hands the cymbals ; 
his laughing countenance is turned to- 
wards 5ie boy, who grasps with one 
hand the Faun's hair to maintain his 
position, and with the other holds out a 
bunch of grapes with a tantalising and 
yet playful air, while he looks down 
upon the Faun*s laughing face with an 
arch and affectionate expression, which 
is nature itself. — Statue of Adonis, from 
the amphitheatre at Capua ; a beauti- 
fully-finished and finely proportioned 
Greek work of art, much restored by 
CalL — The celebrated statue of the 
Gladiator, from Herculaneum, per- 
haps a copy of the spear-bearer of 
Polycletes, or of the Athenian sculptor 
Cresilas ; it is most beautifully propor- 
tioned and remarkable for its noble 
and at the same time simple and im- 
pretending pose. — Statue of Venus, 
from the amphitlieatre at Capua; the 
nose, arms, and part of the robe were 
restored by Brunelli, who put a lance 
in the left hand, and made the right 
rest on a plaster Love. The goddess is 
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regarding terself in tlie shield of Mars, 
which is resting on her knee ; beneath 
her foot is his helmet. — The four follow- 
ing figures (F) are supposed to have 
formed part of the coronation present of 
Attains, King of Pergamos, to Athens, 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. The scenes were 
arranged in a tableau along the S. wall 
of the Acropolis ; the first represented 
the war between the Gods and the 
Giants, the second the Battle between 
the Athenians and the Amazons, the 
third the Battle of Marathon, and the* 
fourth the Overthrow of the Gauls in 
Mysia by Attains. The fragments here 
preserved consist of: — (1.) The Over- 
thrown Giant ; over his left arm hangs 
a panther skin, and his right grasps the 
hilt of a sword. (2.) The Dead Amazon ; 
she has fallen backwards across the 
spear that caused her death, her own 
lying broken beside her, the bared right 
breast shows the death wound. (3.) 
The Fallen Persian ; the position of the 
body seems to indicate that he had not 
fallen suddenly, but sunk gradually 
down. (4.) The "Wounded Gladiator; 
it is full of feeling, and painfully true 
to nature ; the head probably belonged 
to another statue. All these statues 
have been slightly repaired. — Statuette 
of Artemis or Diana^ in a very archaic 
style, found in 1760 near Torre Annun- 
ziata. There are vestiges of colouring, 
and the hair appears to have been nlded. 
— A remarkable archaic statue of Pallas , 
from Herculaneum. — Orestes and Elec- 
tra. The Orestes is supposed to be 
copied from the same original as that 
which served for the statue of Orestes 
in the Villa Albani at Rome with the 
name of Stephanos, a pupil of Praxiteles. 
— Aristogeiton and Harmodius (F), a 
famous group, perhaps copied from the 
original work by Antenor at the 
Acropolis of Athens, carried away by 
Xerxes, 480 B.C., or from that by 
Kritios, which replaced it; both statues 
have been partially restored. 

Returning to the S. end of the Hall 
of the Balbi, we turn to the rt. into a 
series of haUs parallel to it. 

Hall of ApoUo (D 4).— To the 1., 
statues of Apollo ; one of Apollo Musa- 
(jetesj in green basalt ; Apollo in the act 
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of repose, bends his right artn grace- 
fully over his head, ana suspends his 
lyre with the left.— Statues of Ceres. — 
Statues of Jupiter. — On the rt.. Statues 
of Diana ; the Ephesian Diana^ in orien- 
tal alabaster, with the head, hands, and 
feet of bronze. The characteristic em- 
blems of the Dea Matrix, whence arose 
the epithet of mvltimammea, are well 
preserved. The head is backed by a 
solid glory with eight chimseras, and 
there are three lions on each arm. On 
the neck are various zodiacal signs, 
witli four winged female figures, sup- 
posed to typify the seasons. — Bust of 
Jupiter Ammon, with two small horns 
projecting from the hair. 

Hall of Venus (D 5).— Statues of 
Venus much restored, and many evi- 
dently portraits. — Statuettes of Veruis 
Victrix, — * Crouching Venus and Cupid, 
Sitting statue of ifars. — Statue of Bac- 
chus. Bacchus and Arnpelus (restored 
erroneously as a Cupid), a fine group 
(F) ; the same subject as in the gallery 
at Florence, but in a better style. 
Venus in a long tunic (painted) holding 
an apple (P). 

Hall of Atlas (D 6).>-0n the 1., 
Hermes of Bearded Bacchus (H). — Pan 
teaching Bacchus to play the flute. — 
Sitting Silenus, with cornucopia. — 
Statues and Busts of Satyrs. — ♦Gany- 
mede AND THE Eagle, full of grace and 
beauty bevond almost any other ex- 
ample of tne same subject (F). — Charm- 
ing statue of a sleeping Cupid, — *Oupid 
entangled in the folds of a dolphin ; a 
curious and well executed group, but 
much restored (F). — Statue op Atlas 
sustaining a celestial globe ; a very in- 
teresting monument of Roman science, 
and one of interest to the student of 
ancient astronomy. Of the 47 constel- 
lations known to the ancients, all but 5 
may be recognised. The date of this 
sculpture is probably anterior to the 
time of Hadrian {F).^jEsculapius (F), 
a fine statue, found in the island of the 
Tiber at Rome. 

Hall of the Moses (D 7V— Statues of 
Calliope f Mnemosyne J and Melpomene i 
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all restored. *Uraiiia holding a globe 
(H.)— Statue of Meleager in rosso antico, 
^Hercules and Oinphate (F). 

Hall of the Flora (D 8).— ♦Farnese 
Flora, found in the Baths of Caracalla, 
and celebrated as a masterpiece of an- 
cient Roman sculpture. Though up- 
wards of 12 feet in height, it is so finely 
proportioned and so graceful, that the 
unnatural effect of its large dimensions 
is not felt. The head, arms, and feet 
were supplied by Delia Porta and Albac- 
cini, who, without any authority, gave 
it the character of Flora. Yisconti 
thought that it was intended to repre- 
sent Jlope. "Winckelmann considered 
it one of the Muses, and others have 
pronounced it a Venus or a Hebe. Tn the 
centre a large ♦Mosaic of the Battle 
OP the Issus, foimd in 1831, in the 
House of the Faun at Pompeii. It re- 
presents a battle between Greeks and 
barbarians, probably the victory of 
Alexander over Darius. Three figures 
are conspicuous: — that which is sup- 
posed to be the Macedonian King, who, 
charging bareheaded, in the midst of 
the fight has transfixed with his lance 
the Persian general before he could 
mount a second horse, which an atten- 
dant had brought to replace the one 
which has been wounded under him, 
whilst Darius is hurried away in his 
chariot, the horses of which are being 
urged by the charioteer to precipitate 
flight. One war chariot only is intro- 
duced, corresponding with the account 
of the battle given by Q. Curtius. The 
colouring is most vivid, but "the 
highest merit of this work, imique in 
its kind, is not to be sought for in fault- 
less drawing, or in the expressiveness 
of each single figure, but rather in the 
power with which a momentous crisis 
is presented to us with the slightest 
possible means. On the rt., by the 
turn given to the chariot and horses, 
and by some telling attitudes and ges- 
tures, a picture of helplessness and con- 
sternation is given which could not be 
more significant."— Cic. The border is 
in blocks or cubes of black and white. 
There is no glass in this mosaic, which 
has been calculated to conttdn upwards 
of 1 J million of pieces. 



Hall of the Vase (D 9).— In the 
centre is the splendid Vase of Salpion, 
covered with reliefs representing the 
Sirth of Bacchus, Mercury is repre- 
sented consigning the infant child to 
the nymph Nysa, with Bacchantes and 
Fauns playing on musical instruments, 
who are rejoicing at the birth. A 
graceful wreath of vine-leaves and ten- 
drils surrounds the rim of the vase. 
Over the central group of figures is in- 
scribed the name of the sculptor, Salpion 
of Athens. This noble specimen of 
Greek art was found among the ruins of 
ancient Formise, in the bay of Gaeta, 
where it was used by the fishermen to 
moor their boats: the marks of the 
ropes are still distinctly visible. It 
was afterwards removed to the cathe- 
dral of Gaeta, where it served as a bap- 
tismal font. It stands on a Puted, 
with reliefs of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
-Slsculapius, Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Mercury (F). — ^An old gravestone with 
the statue of the defunct and his dog in 
relief, sometimes called Ulysses and the 
dog Argos. — Relief of a Bacchanalian 
procession, 

HaU of the Belief (D 10).--Helen 
induced by the Goddess of Persuasion, 
Peitho, to elope with Paris, a fine work 
in the Greek style; all the figures, 
except Cupid, have their names in 
Greek characters. — Orestes and Delphi. 
— Sarcophagus, with a large relief re- 
presenting the Battle of the Amazons, 
brought from Mileto, in CtJabria, and 
considered to be the tomb of Erem- 
berga, wife of Robert the Norman. — 
Gladiator Scenes from Pompeii ; beneath 
two of the figures are the names Behrix 
and Nchilior. — Roman Sarcophagus, 
witharough relief representing the gods 
present at the creation of man by Pro- 
metheus rP). — ♦Greek relief represent- 
ing Baccnus arriving for a banquet 
with Icarius and Erigona, and called 
the Banquet of Icarias ; one Satyr sup- 
ports the god, while another undoes Us 
SEindals ; before the door wait Silenus 
and his companions. — Four figures of 
exquisite workmanship, supposed to re- 
present Apollo and the Grace Sy or Alci» 
licides and the Hetterm (F). — Beautiful 
relief of Orpheus and Eunjdice in Hades 
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with. Mercury.— Pttitfa/, or mouth of a 
cistern, with a relief, representing the 
process of wine-making hy Silenus and 
the Satyrs. — Sarcophagus, with a Bac- 
chanalian festival, Bacchus in his car, 
and Hercules resting upon lole (F). 
*Vase with reliefs of a Bacchanalian 
procession (H). — ^Two handsome candel- 
abra, with chimaBras, heads of rams, 
storks, &c. (F). — ^Vase with, bacchana- 
lian reliefs in an early Greek style (F). 
Pedestal of Greek marble, erected in 
honour of Tiberius by the 14 cities of 
Asia Minor, which he rebuilt after they 
had been damaged by an earthquake. 
Each city is represented by a symbolical 
figure wearing its national costume, 
and distinguished by the name inscribed 
below it. It was found during Addi- 
son's visit in 1693, in the Piazza della 
Malva at Pozzuoli. 

Hall of the Fragments. — ^A small 
room at the end contains altars, basins, 
architectural ornaments, and numerous 
legs for tables, of fanciful design. Basin 
in rosso antico ; Sphinxes supporting 
a basin ; arabesques of a doorway ; two 
columns of oriental alabaster, and two 
(spirally fluted) of giallo antico — all 
from Pompeii. Four columns of Verde 
antico from S. Agata dei Goti. 

Returning again to the S. end of the 
Portico of the Balbi, we turn to the 1. 
into the 

♦Collection of Ancient Bronzes, 
containing the most renowned and 
interesting bronze castings in Italy. 
This art was first practised in Egypt, 
and came probably through Assyria to 
the Greeks, who perfected it. The 
value of the metal excited the cupidity 
of rulers in all ages, and we owe the 
beautiful specimens here collected to 
the eruption of Vesuvius, which guarded 
for a long time, beneath lava and ashes, 
the treasures of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Those found at the latter 
place are much discoloured. 

First Hall (E 1). Ammals.— Co/05- 
sal head of a horse, one of the noblest 
specimens of Greek art which have 
been preserved to our time. There is 
a tradition that the body was melted 



down to form bells for the Cathedral in 
1322, but it is more probable that the 
head was originally cast just as it 
is. Statue of one of the Hirses from 
the Quadriga of Nero found beneath 
the ruins of the Temple of Hercides 
at Herculaneum. — Two deer, the size 
of life, very graceful and full of 
nature (H). 

Second Hall (E 2). In the centre a 
flying Victory (H).— *Small statue of 
Venus Anadyomene, found at Nocera. — 
♦Statue of Alexander the Great 
mounted on Bucephalus', one of the 
most interesting objects in the Museum. 
Alexander is a noble figure ; the head, 
divested of the helmet, and bound 
simply with the royal diadem, is full 
of heroism and animation. The horse 
is quite equal to his rider in energy and 
vigour ; the trappings elaborately 
worked, inlaid with sUver ornaments 
H). Equestrian statue of 9.tl Amazon 
H). — Bacchus and Ampelus, from the 
''ouse of Pansa (H), a very elegant 
small group, with silver eyes, standing 
on a semicircular base, inlaid with a gar- 
land of silver olive-leaves. — A Fisher^ 
man, holding in his left hand a basket, 
from the House of the Mosaic Fountain 
(P). — Silenus bearing a weight, won- 
derftdly expressive of laborious effort. 
— ♦Statue op Narcissus, 2J ft. high, 
found at Pompeii in 1865 ; one of the 
most perfect specimens of Greek work in 
bronze. — The Dancing Faun, wonder- 
fully typical of animal delight : it was 
found in 1831 at Pompeii in the House 
of the Faun. — Small statue of Fortune, 
with the attributes of Isis ; a beautiful 
work of art in the highest state of pre- 
servation. The pedestal and ornament 
on the head are inlaid with silver (H). 
— ^Various busts and small figures, and 
an Etruscan looking-glass, with mytho- 
logical scenes on the reverse. 

Third Hall (E 3). ♦Sleeping Fatjit. 
The right arm bent back over the head, 
the disposition of the limbs, and the 
opened lips, are beautifully true to 
nature, and indicative of the deep sleep 
which follows active exercise (H). — 
♦Mercury in repose, nearly life-size. 
The figure inclines gently forward; 
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the limbs are in the soft bloom of early 
manhood ; the proportions are perfect, 
and the sweet expression most beautiful 
(H). — Seneca, with glass eyes, a speak- 
ing and most intelleetual head, with 
i^agged locks of hair falling over the 
brow (H). — Two Discoboli in the act of 
watching the direction of the discus 
which ttiey have iust thrown; most 
spirited and life-like figures, full of 
natural grace and expression (H). — 
♦Drunken Faun reposing on the lion's 
skin, and imitating with ms fingers the 
music of the castanets (H). — Small 
Statue of Apollo^ holding in one hand a 
lyre, and a plectrum in the other ; the 
eyes are of silver. The features are so 
perfectly feminine, that it has been 
called me Hermaphrodite Apollo (P). 
— Bust of Livia, with an artistical 
coiffure or wig (galerus), of excellent 
workmanship (H). — Heroic statue of 
Augtisius deified, holding the sceptre in 
his right, and the lightning in his left 
hand, in imitation of Jupiter (H).— 
Heroic statue of Claudius Drusus, The 
ring on the finger of the left hand 
bears the distinctive lituus of Eoman 
nobility (H). — Colossal statue of Nero 
Drusus in sacrificial robes, remarkable 
for its fine drapery, &c. (H). — Six 
actresses or dancers (H), foimd in the 
theatre. The finest is the one fasten- 
ing her garment at the shoulder. — A 
half statue of Diana, found with that of 
Apollo, in the Forum at Pompeii : they 
are both probably by the same hand. — 
Busts of the philosophers Heraclitus and 
Democritus. — Bust of Archytas, his 
head bound with the national fiUet of 
Tarentum (H). — Fine and well-pre- 
served busts of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and of Ptolemy Soter, both wearing the 
diadem (H). — Ptolemy Alexander (H). 
Ptolemy Apion. — Bust of Berenice; 
one of the finest and most graceful por- 
traits in the gallery. When eithumed 
in 1756, the eyes and lips were en- 
crusted with silver, of which the traces 
are still visible (H). — Claudius Mar- 
cellus, so called. — Bust of *Plato, in 
the best style of Greek art ; one of the 
finest bronze heads in the world. — Bust 
of JEl, Lepidus, very life-like. 

3F0Tirtl> Hal) (E 4). E<^uestrian Stafue 



of Nero (P). — Bust of Scipio Africanus, 
from the Villa of the Papyri (H), " the 
true type of an old Eoman." Head of 
a Gladiator, with the artist's signature. 

The Collection of Armour is ar- 
ranged in cases. I. Greek arms, con- 
sisting of bronze helmets from Psestum 
andRuvo ; suits of armour from Canosa ; 
horse-trappings from Euvo ; and spear- 
heads from Paestum. II. Italian arms, 
consisting of helmets from Herculaneum 
and Pompeii; spears from Pozzuoli, 
and standards from Bovianum. III. 
Gladiators* arms. A helmet, with re- 
liefs of the deaths of Priam and Cassan- 
dra, and the flight of ^neas (H) : — 
a round shield, with relief of a Medusa 
head, crowned with an olive garland, 
inlaid in silver ; slings, daggers, silver 
and bronze buckles, &c. 

Betuming to the great vestibule, and 
ascending the stairs, we reach the 

Entresol, containing the most re- 
centlv discovered Pompeian frescoes, 
together with other curiosities, terra- 
cotta, and objects from Cumse. 

Pompeian Frescoes. — A subject 
bearing a strange resemblance to the 
Judgment of Solomon. — Europa. — 
Death of Laocoon. — Thisbe and Pyra- 
mus. — Iphigenia.— Jason and Pelias. 
Polyphemus. — Bacchus and Ariadne. — 
Danae and Perseus. — ^Wine party. — 
Medea boiling a ram. — Amphitheatre at 
Pompeii. — Mars and Venus. — Theseus 
and Ariadne. — Pan and the Nymphs. 

CiNQUECENTO OBJECTS. — Alabaster 
reliefs of the Crucifixion, with six 
Passion scenes, and the Evangelists, of 
the time of King Ladislaus, presented 
by his sister Joanna II. to the monks of 
S. Giovanni Carbonara. — Bronze busts 
of Ferdinand of Ara^on and of Charles 
V. — A series of mediaeval seals ; a globe 
in brass, brought from the East as a 
present to Cardinal Borgia, and de- 
scribed by the astronomer Toaldo ; it 
bears an Arabic inscription ; — a bronze 
patera, use^ as an armlet, with two 
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Arabic inscriptions; — aplaque in marble 
representing Night, by Thorvaldsen. 

Terra Cotta. — ^This extensive col- 
lection is arranged in 3 rooms. The 
1st Boom contains principally speci- 
mens of the coarser vessels connected 
"with domestic economy. In one of 
the presses is a fine bowl with low 
reliefs in red Arezzo ware, and with 
the hospitable inscription, bibe, amice, 
DE MEO.— In the 2nd JRoomy in the recess 
of one of the windows, are two Qliraria, 
or cage vases, in which the ancients 
fattened dormice (glires) for the table. 
Also several lids of Etruscan sepul- 
chral uins in terracotta, each having 
recumbent figure; and two colossal 
statues of Jupiter and Juno, or JEscu- 
lapius and Hygeia, found at Pompeii ; 
puteals, or mouths of cisterns, with 
reliefs. On one of the walls are the 
celebrated Volscian reliefs found at 
Velletri; they are imfOTtunately mere 
fragments, but in a fine early or 
Etruscan style : they represent warriors 
on horseback and in chariots ; traces of 
painting still exist on them. In one of 
the presses is a curious collection of 
money - boxes {Salvi Denari)^ from 
which coin cannot be withdrawn with- 
out breaking the vessel, a mode used 
by children and the lower orders to de- 
posit their savings: in one of these 
vases are the hoardings of an inhabi- 
tant of Pompeii, 18 centuries ago, con- 
sisting of several coins of the reign of 
Vespasian. The collection of ear^en- 
ware lamps, in such general use in 
Boman times, is very extensive ; one 
for 10 circular wicks, and another in 
the form of an ancient galley, are ele- 
gant. A series of ex votoSf or offerings 
for cures effected — amongst them a 
himian head strongly studded with 
pustules of small-pox — chiefly dis- 
covered about Calvi, the ancient Gales. 
— In the Srd Boom the presses are 
filled with reliefs in terracotta, small 
busts, votive figures, legs, arms, statu- 
ettes and numerous unpainted vases, 
some with Etruscan forms. 

Eecrossing the great stairs, we reach 
the 

CuMJEAN CotLECTiON, formed by the 



late Prince of Syracuse, and purchased 
by the Prince of Carignano, who pre- 
sented it to the Museum. It consists 
exclusively of objects discovered in ex- 
cavations made at Gumae, principally 
of vases in terracotta, and bronzes. — In 
the Xst Room are many specimens of 
ladies* ornaments, such as combs, 
toothpicks, a paper-knife, and some 
good Greek jewellery.— In the centre 
of the 2/K? Roomy a head or mask in 
wax, found in a tomb, and supposed to 
be the portrait of its occupant. Here 
also are some objects in glass and 
crystal. One of the vases in terra- 
cotta, in the Italo-Greek style, with 
reliefs of 12 figures representing the 
combats of the Amazons and Lapithse, 
is particularly worthy of notice. There 
are several fine Italo-Greek vases. 

The Zrd Room has some excellent 
cork models of temples, and copies of 
Pompeian drawings. 

First Floor. 

At the top of the stairs, in the left 
or W. wing of the museuiu, is tiie 

Collection of Coins, containing about 
80,000 specimens. In the first room, 
Greek; second and third, Eoman; 
fourth and fifth, mediaeval and modem; 
sixth, dies of the old Mint and a library 
of books on numismatical subjects. A 
large gold coin of Augustus, in the 
sixth division on the 1. in the ^ndRoom, 
is very remarkable. The fine pave- 
ment IS from Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and Stabise. 

The very extensive Gollection of 
Ancient Glass consists of upwards of 
4000 specimens, including almost every 
article into which glass is capable of 
being moulded. Among them are wine- 
bottles, plates, water-jugs, cups, de- 
canters, cruets, tumblers, urns, chalices, 
scent-bottles, pots of rouge and per- 
ftimes, funnels, bottles of medicines, 
fruit-dishes, necklaces, and cinerary 
luns. The window-glass found in the 
Villa of Diomed (P) snows how early its 
use had become essential to domestic 
luxury. Among the vases is a blue one 
of remarkable beauty, containing human 
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ashes, discovered in a tomb attached to 
ttie House of the Mosaic Columns (P) 
in 1837. The reliefs representing vin- 
tage scenes, are in white enamel. There 
is a flat vase with a handle in the same 
kind of glass, on a stand ; and a very 
flne though broken specimen of a tazza, 
in the centre of the room. 

The Reserved Cabinet, to which 
ladies are not admitted, contains some 
very beautifully executed statuettes 
and carvings of an indelicate descrip- 
tion, probably caricatures, together 
with some wall paintings of hasty 
execution, scratchings on stucco, and a 
few Mosaics. 

In the second large room of the 
Picture Gallery (see below) is a bronze 
tabernacle, with eight scenes from the 
Passion in high relief, by Jacopo 
Siciliano. It formerly belonged to the 
Certosa at Eome, and was adorned 
with precious stones and marbles. 

The centre of the fourth room is 
occupied by a walnut cabinet which 
once surrounded the Sacristy of 
S. Agostino degli Scalzi, and dates 
from the end of the 15th cent. It now 
contains a superb * collection of Me- 
diflBTal Carvings, comprising sacra- 
mental vessels, and figures in wood 
and ivory; crucifixes, amber caskets, 
crystal bowls, caskets, a few specimens 
of Majolica, and some handsome blue 
pottery, with the arms of a Cartiinal 
Famese upon it. Near the window is 
a splendid bronze chest, known as the 
Cassetta Famese, adorned with reliefs 
and oval intaglios on rock crystal, 
representing the Combats of the Ama- 
zons, the Centaurs, and the Lapithse, 
Meleager and AtaJanta, a procession 
of the Indian Bacchus, a Race in the 
Circus, and a JS"aval Action between 
Xerxes and the Greeks : they were 
executed by Joannes de Bernardi, of 
Castel Bolognese. Beyond the last 
Picture Room is the 

Collection of Smaller Bronzes 
(L). These, nearly 14,000 in number, 
are chiefly from Pompeii, and bring 
before us the objects in every-day use 
by the inhabitants of an Italian city 
at Ae beginning of the Christian 



era. The most remarkable specimens 
are placed in the centre of the rooms. 

First Boom (L 1). In the centre, — 
On an old table, a table-urn, with 
boiler, the lid ornamented with a head 
of Mercury. The celebrated *Candela' 
brum from the Villa of Diomed, one of 
the most elegant specimens of an 
antique lamp yet discovered. It stands 
3 ft. high. On a rectangular plinth 
rises a rich pillar, surmounted by a 
capital. On the front of the pillar is a 
comic mask, and on the opposite side 
the head of a bull, with the Greek 
word Bucranion. From the extreme 
points of the abacus four ornamented 
branches project; the lamps which 
now hang from them, though ancient, 
are not those which belonged to the 
stand, and were not found with it. 
The pillar is not placed in the centre, 
but at one end of the plinth. The 
plinth is inlaid with silver, represent- 
ing vine-leaves, grapes, &c., the leaves 
of which are of silver, the stem and 
fruit of bright brass. On one side is 
an altar with a fire upon it ; on the 
other a Bacchus, with his thick hair 
plaited and bound with ivy. He rides 
on a panther, and has his rt. hand in 
the attitude of holding reins; with 
the 1. he raises a drinking-horn. This 
lamp is placed on an old table of varie- 
gated marble. — Iron stocks found in the 
quarter of the soldiers at Pompeii, 
consisting of a set of square spaces for 
the legs on a horizontal bar, closed by 
another movable one ; four skeletons 
were found with this instrument of 
punishment, and are supposed to have 
belonged to prisoners at the time the 
town was overwhelmed. A portable 
stove, in the form of a mediaeval castle, 
having towers at each comer, with a 
compartment for heating water; the 
machicolations are supposed to have 
been used to support spits over the 
central brazier. In the presses : — ^A 
number of lamps and lampstands, of 
remarkable variety and grace of form, 
some with handsome reliefs. — Two 
hisellia, in bronze, with inlaid orna- 
ments in silver, and heads of horses 
and swans, of beautiful workmanship. 
— A triclinium^ used by the Romam 
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at their meals. — ^A beautiful tripod tor 
a brazier, each ai-in ornamented with 
winged sphinxes, and the rim of the 
brazier itself decorated with reliefs of 
flower-wreaths and bulls' heads. — A 
fine tazza, or flat bowl, with inlaid 
flowers in silver. — A pulmnar lectis- 
terniuniy inlaid with silver and red 
mastic. — A marble table, enclosed in a 
bronze rim, and supported on very- 
graceful legs, on each of which is a 
figure in relief, holding a rabbit. — A 
winged Victory, on a globe, holding a 
trophy in the right hand, the whole 
supporting a marble slab. 

Second Boom (L 2). WeigJits and 
measures of serpentine, lead, and por- 
phyry; on the lead ones are the in- 
scriptions Ume and Hdbehis ; a pair of 
scales has its beam graduated with a 
movable weight attached to it, to 
mark the fractional parts ; one of the 
steelyards is marked on the beam with 
Koman numerals from x to xxxx, and 
bears an inscription stating that it had 
been compared with the standard in 
the Capitol during the reign of Vespa- 
sian. Several of the counterpoises of 
these steelyards present forms of in- 
terest ; one of them is in the form of a 
bust of Eome Triumphant, wearing a 
helmet on which are small figures of 
Komulus and Hemus. Locks, door- 
handles, swords, sacrificial vessels. 
Kitchen utensils^ such as cauldrons, 
saucepans, fr3ring-pahs, flesh-hooks, 
moulds in the form of hares, rabbits, 
birds, &c. ; an egg-boiler with 29 holes. 
In the centre a large cork model of 
the excavations at Pompeii, on a scale 
of 1 to 100. A Koman congius, or 
measure of capacity, bearing also an 
inscription of having been verified 
at the Capitol in the 6th year of the 
reign of Vespasian. In the presses : — 
Surgical instruments ^ diflPering little 
from many now in use; one is very 
similar to the speculum uteri which 
was invented as a new instrument 
in modem times. — Writing materials, 
which comprise numerous ink-vases 
with remains of ink; one of which 
with seven faces, found at Turricium, 
the modem Terlizzi, in the province i 
of pari, hj^s oi^ \i tl^e seven divinities | 



that presided over the days of the 
week, inlaid in silver ; it is pro- 
bably of the time of Trajan. Amongst 
the other objects of this class are— the 
calamus, the style and its case, the 
tahulcd or tablets covered with wax and 
separated from each other by a button 
or imibiUcus, which prevented the 
pages touching when closed, and a reed 
cut in the form of a modem pen. — 
Musical instruments, comprising the 
flute, the sistrum, cymbals of brass, 
and a singular clarinet without lateral 
holes, but surrounded by metal tubes. 
— Tesserae, or iichets for the theatre, 
bearing numbers. — Bells for cattle, fish- 
hooks, &c. — ^The articles for the toilet 
comprise mirrors of metal, pins, ivory 
bodkins, rings, necklaces, combs, ear- 
rings, bracelets, hairpins, bullae, and 
pots for rouge. — A very curious instru- 
ment of seven tubes in ivory covered 
with bronze, similar to the modem 
bagpipe of the Abruzzi mountaineers, 
or Zampognari, found in the barracks 
at Pompeii. — A drinMng-cup for liba- 
tion, witi a stag's head, the eyes inlaid 
with silver. — ^IVo beautiful double- 
handled water-pots, with silver in- 
laying; on one handle the name of 
the owner, Cornelia Chelidon, from 
Herculaneum. — ^A very curious vessel 
for heating water, on the principle of 
our modem tea-urns, having a space 
for charcoal in the centre. — Other 
articles in these rooms include loaded 
and ordinary dice, door-hinges of 
bronze, locks, keys, latches, bolts, 
door-handles richly worked, screws; 
metal articles of horse trappings, and 
harness, bridles, stirrups ; kitchen pots, 
sieves, tongs; children's toys, &c. — 
Near the window are: — Two curule 
chairs, one of bronze gilded ; and several 
leaden vases, used for collecting water. 

A triclinium, consisting of five bi-onze 
bedsteads, inlaid with silver; three 
money-chests, strongly boimd in iron 
and bronze, and decorated with bronze 
figures in relief. 

Next follows ii 

Collection op Gold and Silver 
Ornaments, Vases, Cameos, and 
Gems (F.)— 

Among the objects in silver are ^ 
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vase from Herculaneum, with reliefs 
representing the Apotheosis of Homer. 
— Silver mirrors, with reliefs of victo- 
ries. — A very curious sun-dial in the 
singular form of a ham ; on its surface 
are engraved the names of the months, 
and certain lines to enable the observer 
to determine the hour by the projection 
of the shade cast by a style upon them. 
— Another remarkable specimen ap- 
pears to have been a reading-glass, or 
concavo-convex lens. — Three very 
handsome tripods or incense-burners. 
— Two very beautiful cups with rich 
foliage in high relief. — Two small 
vases with reliefs of male and female 
centaurs and lovely Cupids. — ^A series 
of silver vessels found at Pompeii, in the 
House of Meleager. — ^A collection of 
rings frt)m the Greek tombs of Armento 
in me province of Basilicata. — A col- 
lection of plate, including jelly-moulds, 
dishes, &c., discovered at Pompeii in 
1836. — Upon a marble pedestal are 
two very beautiful Greek earrings, dis- 
covered near Taranto. 

The objects in gold comprise a chain, 
armlet, necklace, matrimonial ring, 
and earrings, found with a female 
skeleton in the House of Diomed at 
Pompeii. — Armlets with serpents* 
heads, from the same place. — Graceful 
brooches with small figures of Bacchus 
and other divinities. — ^A series of gold 
articles from the tombs at Ruvo, cele- 
brated for their Etruscan vases, consist- 
ing of a lady's necklace formed of 
heads of the bearded Bacchus, acorns, 
&c. — ^Earrings richly chased. — Two 
small coloured smalt bottles, on hand- 
some gold stands, to contain perfumes. 
— A handsome necklace from S. Agata 
del Goti, the ancient Saticula. — Kings 
fit>m Herculaneum and Pompeii, one 
with the finger-bone of the wearer still 
in it. — Several Boman bullw worn 
round the neck by patrician boys. — An 
elaborately worked circlet in gold, for 
the head, set with garnets, from Fras- 
sana. — Ibex or bouquetin, in massive 
gold, from Edessa in Asia. — Gold-leaf, 
necklaces, earrings, fibuhe, hair-pins, 
&c. — Upon a pedestal stands the large 
gold lamp, discovered near the sea-gate 
at Pompeii in 1863. 

Pefore tjie window is the celebrjite4 



*Tazza Famese, in onyx or sardonyx, 
considered as the most precious object 
of its kind that has been preserved to 
us. It consists of a shallow cup of 
8 inches in diameter, richly decorated 
with reliefs both within and without. 
Outside it is ornamented with the head 
of Medusa, covering the whole surface ; 
within is a richly sculptured group of 
seven figures. 

Here also is a very rich series of 
cameos, intaglios, rings, &c. — Venus at 
the bath, with 6 figures, in sardonyx. — 
Victory in a car, in agate. — ^A very 
beautiful cameo, representing Jupiter 
destroying the Titans, with the name of 
the artist, Aphenion. — Fine head of 
Medusa. — lola with the club of Her- 
cules. — Copy of the part of the Tore 
Famese group which represents the 
son of Aatiope releasing Dirce from 
the bull's head. — Goodheadof Augustus, 
and one of Tiberius in paste. — ^Ex- 
cellent likeness of Galba. Ajax and 
Cassandra. — Perseus, with the name of 
th6 artist, Dioscorides. — Artemis re- 
posing, with the name of the artist, 
Apollonius. — Cornelian in the form of 
a bulla, with heads engraved upon it. — 
Cornelian with the head of Apollo, 
surrounded by the 12 signs of the 
Zodiac. Several specimens of onyx 
and cornelian prepared for the work of 
the cameo engraver. A very rich col- 
lection of finger^rings. One irom Buvo 
has a large but coarse emerald : the 
stone is pierced with a cavity, in 
which poison is supposed to have been 
secreted. — ^A massive gold ring with a 
fine male head, probably of Marcus 
Brutus, with the name of the Greek 
artist Anaxilas beneath: it was dis- 
covered in a Koman tomb near Capua. 
— One ring has an historical interest, 
a cameo with a comic mask; when 
discovered at Pompeii, Charles III. 
had it mounted as a ring, which he 
wore for years. On embarking to as- 
sume the crown of Spain, he took it 
from his finger, saying he would carry 
away nothing from the kingdom ho 
had governed so long, and ordered it to 
be replaced in the Museum. 

The Santanqelo Collection (J) 
was purchased froift the heirs of the 
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late Count of that family, long one of 
the ministers of Francis I. It has heen 
very tastefuUy arranged by Cav. Fio- 
relli. In the First Room are the Italo- 
Greek vases; a Patera of nnusually 
large dimensions on a st£ind in the 
centre of the hall ; an extensive series 
of Rhy tons, or drinking-cups in the form 
of heads of animals of every kind, &c. 
In the Second Boom have been ar- 
ranged the bronzes, Greek and Eoman 
armour, ancient glass, terracotta figures, 
and lamps. In the Third Boom are 
presses containing Greek and mediaeval 
coins (not exhibited), and in open cases 
are a series of cast tokens in copper, 
denominated -^s Grave, of the several 
towns of Italy ; and medals of the Popes, 
other Italian sovereigns, and of cele- 
brated national characters. Around 
have been placed some good Etruscan 
vases ; and on the walls are some mosaics 
of Mercury, Hope, a cockfight, and a 
panther. 

The Collection op Etruscan or 
Italo-Greek Vases (K) contains about 
4000 specimens, all from Southern 
Italy and Sicily, but none from Pom- 
peii. They consist principally of 
painted vases found in tombs. A very 
full catalogue of them will be found in 
Monaco's Complete Handbook to the 
Naples Museum. The choicest speci- 
mens are placed upon pedestals. The 
seven rooms are paved in ancient mo- 
saics, all greatly restored. The 1st, or 
Circular Hall (K 1) contains several of 
the smaller vases from Southern Italy, 
the ground in general black, the paint- 
ings white or coloiu*ed ; the large black 
vases with gilding on the neck, in the 
form of an Etruscan necklace, are from 
Cumee, closely resembling those from 
Cyrenaica in the British Museum. — In 
the centre of the room, on an old mo- 
saic table, is a large vase, found at 
Armento, on which is represented Gods 
presiding over the feasts of the Amber- 
valia. — Three vases in the style of 
those from Cervetri, with rude black' and 
red figures arranged in zones; one 
with representations of lions, antelopes, 
and other animals. — In the presses are 
several for domestic use in coarse black 
ware, similar to those found at Cervetri, 



Chiusi, and Sarteano, in Tuscany. 2nd 
Boom (K 2). — The mosaic, here from 
the villa of Diomed in Pompeii, re- 
presents flowers and naval emblems. — 
Marsyas sentenced to be flayed alive 
(a red vase). Three-handled* vase, re- 
presenting ten male and female acrobats. 
3rd Boom (K. 3).— The floor a hand- 
some black and white mosaic fiK)m 
Pompeii. Vases chiefly fix)m Apulia and 
the Basilicata. An Olla (jar) with a 
priestess sacrificing to Bacchus ; on the 
reverse, a Bacchanalian dance. — Mar- 
riage of Bacchus and Ariadne. — Battle 
of Greeks and Amazons, remarkable 
for the large size of the figures. — In 
the presses around is a fine collection of 
paterae, or shallow vases with handles, 
many having representations of fishes 
and animals; there is a splendid pair 
with white ■'wreaths of vine-leaves. — 
A beautiful BalsamariOf or bottle- 
shaped vase, with reliefs of the flaying 
of Marsyas, Apollo and the Muses 
looking on. — The vase in the collection, 
5 ft. 8 in. high, and 7 ft. 2 in. in circum- 
ference, the principal subjects being 
combats of the Greeks and Trojans, of 
Achilles and Penthesilea, &c., from 
Ruvo. — The fifth wall-case contains 
remarkable Greek vases with paintings 
of warriors in chariots, black figures 
on red ground. — Theseus slaying tho 
Minotaur ; Hercules conquering Eryx ; 
on the 1. is a warrior with ** Trinacria " 
on his shield. 

On another large vase fix)m Cano?a 
are paintings representing the sacrifice 
at the death of Patroclus ; the ftmeral 
pile, with the words narooKKov Tcupof, 
" the tomb of Patroclus," on it; whilst 
a human sacrifice has been made, and 
other victims await their fate, Achilles 
pours out libations; on one side the 
body of Hector is seen attached to tho 
car that was to be drawn three times 
round the bier. The Burning of Troy, 
with the leading incidents of the closing 
scene of the Iliad. At the altar is 
Priam, prepared to receive the death- 
blow from Pyrrhus, while the dead 
body of Polites lies at his feet ; Hecuba 
is sitting disconsolate on the ground, 
and Ulysses and Diomed stand by, 
spectators of the scene. Beyond this 
group is Ajax threatening Cassand^ 
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with death, as she clings to the Pal- 
ladium for skfety. In the distaiice, 
^neas is seen with Anchises on his 
back, and leading Ascanius to the ships. 
This vase, which is perhaps the pearl 
of the collection, was found at Nola, 
enclosed in a rough terracotta outer 
case, and in as good preservation as the 
day it came out of the potter's furnace. 
It is marked with the Greek word 
KAAOS three times repeated to signify 
how beautiful it was considered by the 
ancients : it contained human ashes. — 
A fragment of a large vase, with a 
portion of a composition full of spirit 
and anatomical expression, of the Titans 
attempting to reach Olympus. — A small 
Balsamario from Locri, with a lovely 
female figure playing upon a lyre, with 
the inscription, KaXeSoices, "How 
pretty you are." 4th Boom (K 4).— 
Vases from the province of Bari. The 
white and black mosaic on the floor 
represents sea monsters and dolphins, 
surrounded by the walls of a town, and 
a fisherman with his landing-net in the 
centre. On pedestals, — Ajax and Cas- 
sandra, vase with Gorgon head handles, 
from Ruvo. — Andromeda, from Bari. — 
The celebrated *Daritts vase^ from 
Canosa ; the paintings on it represent 
Darius meditating the conquest of 
Greece, with Jupiter and Pallas above 
assuring Greece of their support : below 
is seen the minister of Darius, seated at 
a table, receiving the subsidies from 
certain towns, and holding a tablet, on 
which is written in Greek characters 
" 8 talents." On pedestals — Daedalus 
and Icarus — Cupid in a car, from Cumae. 
— Hercules in the garden of the Hes- 
perides, and the death of Archemorus, 
son of Lycurgus, King of Thessaly, and 
Eurydice, with Greek inscriptions from 
Kuvo ; the handles Gorgon heads. 5th 
Boom (K 5). — Pavement of pretty 
patterns in bright colours from Stabise. 
— Orestes taking refrige from the Furies 
in the temple of Apollo. — Perseus and 
Andromeda. — In the window, two 
colossal vases, one of which is remark- 
able for the terracotta reliefs on its 
neck and handles. On a pedestal— a 
Balsamario, or bell-shaped vase, with 
paintings representing the story of 
Cadmus and the dw^n; there are 



several figures, with their names, and 
that of the painter, Asteas. — Orestes 
and Electra sitting on the tomb of 
Agamemnon, with their names in 
Greek letters. Combat with the Ama- 
zons on one side, and Theseus and 
Antiope on the other. In the last wall- 
case, a fine collection of paterce. 6th 
Boom (K 6). — ^Pavement of fragments 
from Pompeii and Stabise. Near the 
window are two small models of tombs 
from St. Agata dei Goti and Paestum, 
showing how the vases of the collection 
have been found. — In the presses arc 
specimens from the Basilica! a. Terra di 
Lavoro, in an inferior style of art. 
7th Boom. — ^-Slnomaus sacrificing be- 
fore his race with Pelops. Above, three 
divinities with Ganymede. — Achilles 
dragging Hector round the walls of 
Troy. 

The Library (^Btblioteca) occupies 
the large central saloon of the upper 
floor of the Museum, 200 ft. long by 
70 ft. broad, and 14 smaller rooms in 
the S.E. wing on the same floor. Open 
from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. daily, Sundays 
and holydays excepted. The entrance 
is by a door near the E. end of the 
fa9ade, to the rt. of the principal en- 
trance to the Museum. There is a 
room for readers. Books are not lent 
out No recommendation or introduc- 
tion is required for admission. There 
are catalogues for reference, and the 
usual regulations for the use of the 
books. In the large hall is a remark- 
able echo. 

The number of Printed Books is 
upwards of 200,000, among which may 
be mentioned the earliest edition of 
Bartolo*s Lectura super Codicem, the 
first book printed in Naples in 1471 
by Sixtus Eeissinger ; JEsop in Latin 
and Italian, printed by Eeissinger 
(1485), with engravings on wood ;— the 
Latin work of Janus Marius, on the 
Propriety of Old Words (1475), printed 
by Matnias Moravius ; — a Missal, 
printed by Moravius in 1477 ; — many 
other works printed at Naples in the 
15th cent. The Library is rich in 
Aldine editions and collections of 
works printed by the Etiennes, Giunti, 
Grifi, Elzevirs, Barbou, Baskervillcj 
Foulis, Bodoni, &c. 
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There are about 4500 Manuscripts, 
tlie most noteworthy of which are: 
Greek Testament, referred to the 10th 
cent. ; — ^the Alexandra of Lycophron ; 
the Paralipomena of Homer, by Quintus 
Smvma (1311).— Latin Bible of the 
13th cent., in 2 vols., called the Bihlia 
Alforisinay presented by Alfonso I. to 
the monks of Monte Oliveto; — the 
Codex of St. Prosper of Aquitaine ; — 
the Institutiones Grammaticse of Chari- 
sins Sosipater (8th cent.) ; — ^the frag- 
ments of the Treatise of Gargilins Mar- 
tialis De FomiSy a palimpsest discovered 
by Cardinal Mai : — ^the Commentarium 
in D. Dionysium Areopag. de Coelesti 
Hierarchia et de divinis Nominibus, in 
the handwriting of St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
— various illuminated Missals and 
Breviaries ; — the celebrated Famese 
Missal, called La Flora^ from its beau- 
tiful miniatures of flowers, fruits, and 
insects ; — ^the Mintumo and two other 
dialogues of Tasso; — the Correspon- 
dence of Paulus Manutius and Cardinal 
Seripandi respecting the publication of 
the Scriptures ; — and the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and other Fathers : — 
the unrivalled Uffizio of the Virgin, 
written by Monterchiy and illustrated 
with miniatures by Giulio Clovio, which 
he executed for Cardinal Alessandra 
Famese at the cost of nine years* 
labour, and which may be called the 
gem of illuminated works. 

The Collection of Papyri (M), 
in a series of rooms in the 1. wing, ex- 
cites the strongest interest, not merely 
for the intrinsic value of the ancient 
writings, but also for the skill with 
which masses of blackened matter, 
buried for centuries, and changed by 
the action of air and moisture into 
what were at first considered to be 
sticks of charcoal, have been unrolled 
and successfully deciphered. Nearly 
the whole collection was discovered in 
1752, in a villa at Herculaneum, in a 
small room which had evidently been 
a library, for the papyri were ranged 
in presses round the walls of the 
apartment. The workmen destroyed 
those which were first discovered, 
thinking that they were mere pieces 
of oharcoaij but on the opening of 



this room the remarkable arrangement 
of the rolls excited curiosity, and led to 
the discovery of Greek and Latin words. 
The whole collection in the villa was 
then carefully preserved, and deposited 
in the Royal Museum at Portici, toge- 
ther with seven inkstands of various 
forms, a stylus and its case, bronze busts 
of Epicurus, Zeno, and Hermachus, 
bearing their names in Greek letters, 
and other articles which were foimd in 
the same apartment. The first person 
who suspected the real character of the 
papyri was Pademi, who, in a letter to 
our countryman Dr. Mead, expressed 
his conviction that the supposed sticks 
of charcoal were MSS. altered by the 
action of the fire. A long time elapsed 
after this discovery was verified by fur- 
ther observations before any practical 
means of unrolling the papyri was de- 
vised. The papyrus was formed of 
thin laminae of the vegetable tissue of 
the rush whose name it bears; and 
these laminae were pasted together so 
as to form a long narrow sheet varying 
from 8 to 16 inches in breadth. The 
surface was polished with some hard 
substance, and the ink was then ap- 
plied with a reed or calamus. This 
ink, however, being a simple black 
fluid, without a mordant, was liable to 
be effiaced by the application of mois- 
ture. The utmost skill and caution 
were therefore necessary in tmrolling 
the papyri to preserve iminjured the 
writing upon their surface. Mazzocchi 
tried in vain the plan of placing them 
imder a bell glass in the s\m, believing 
that the moisture and heat would detach 
the leaves. Padre Piaggi at length 
invented an ingenious machine for 
separating and unrolling them, which, 
although tedious in its operation, is 
still used as the best that has yet been 
suggested. Sir Humphrey Davy visited 
Naples for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the resources of chemistry 
could not be made available in dis- 
covering a more expeditious and cer- 
tain process of unrolling. After ana- 
lysing several papyri, he tried various 
experiments with more or less success, 
but at last relinquished the under- 
taking. The number of papyri now 
cjfceeds 1750, of which about 500 have 
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been successfully unrolled. Several 
volumes of the transcripts have been 
published. No MS. of any known 
work has been discovered ; and so far 
as the examination has yet advanced, 
the library seems to have consisted 
chiefly of treatises on the Epicurean 
philosophy. Two books of a Treatise 
de Natura, by Epicurus, and some on 
Music, on vice and Virtue, and on 
Rhetoric, by Philodemus, a philosopher 
from Syria, who appears to have visited 
Rome in the time of Cicero, are the 
most important of these discoveries. 
Nearly all the MSS. have lost their 
first leaves, but the titles are repeated 
at the end. They are written in co- 
lumns containing from 20 to 40 lines 
in each, and without stops or marks of 
any kind to indicate the terminations 
of sentences or the divisions of words. 
The letters of the Greek MSS., with 
the exception of the w, are all capitals; 
some of them are peculiar in form, and 
bear accents and marks of which all 
knowledge has been lost. The A, A, 
E, A, M, P, and 2, as Winckelmann 
pointed out nearly a century ago in his 
letter to Count Bruhl, differ in charac- 
ter from all other examples of ancient 
writing with which we are acquainted. 
The columns are from 3 to 4 inches in 
width, and are separated from each 
other by spaces of about an inch ; they 
are also in some cases divided by red 
lines. 

A number of bills or contracts on 
two tablets (dyptychon) or three tablets 
(triptychon) were discovered in Hercu- 
laneum in 1876, and have been removed 
here : specimens are in course of publi- 
cation by the director of the Museum. 

A very curious fragment, consisting 
of a portion of volcanic ashes, on which 
is impressed a piece of a papyrus from 
Pompeii, is the only literary fragment 
yet discovered in that city ; it appears 
to belong to a legal document relative 
to the transfer of property. 

The Collection of Food contaliis 
several articles of household use — dates, 
walnuts, figs, pine-kernels, pomegran- 
ate-seeds, eggs, oil desiccated, a purse 
with coins of the reign of Vespasian, 
&C., a loaf of bread on which is im- 



pressed the baker's name, Q. Cranius, 
and several of the eighty loaves dis- 
covered in a baker's oven at Pompeii in 
1862. Portions of nets, with the 
needles used in making them ; jars, in 
earthenware and glass, containing oil, 
olives, and grain ; corks for bottles ; 
and a slab with spatula which belonged 
to a Pompeian apothecary. There are 
also several carbonized remains of 
wearing apparel, of ropes, nets, sea- 
shells, such as tritons, cones, cyprese, 
&c., still preserving their colours. In 
one of these presses is a piu^e, contain- 
ing coins of the reign of Claudius, 
found with a skeleton in a house at 
Pompeii, and in another a large speci- 
men of Amianthus tissue, used in burn- 
ing and collecting the ashes of the 
dead — it was found in a cinerary urn 
near Vasto, in the Abruzzi. 

Picture Gallery. — Amberger : 
Portraits of Francis II. of France and 
Mary Queen of Scots at 14 and 13. 

Andrea da Salerno: SS. Benedict, 
Placidus, and Maurus, with the Great 
Doctors of the Church below. — ♦Ado- 
ration of the Magi; "distinguished 
by firm drawing, and light but warm 
colouring." — JT. 

Andrea da Salerno (School of), — ^A 
Dominican Saint. 

Andrea da Y elletri : Virgin and Child 
with Saints, Annunciation, Baptism, 
and Descent from the Cross ; a curious 
triptych of 1336. 

Andrea del Sarto: Portrait of Cle- 
ment VII. — The famous copy of 
Raphael's ♦Portrait of Leo X., sitting 
at a table, and attended by Cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici (afterwards Clement 
VII.) and Cardinal de' Rossi. It ap- 
pears that when Federigo II., Duke of 
Mantua, passed through Florence on 
his way to Rome to pay his respects to 
Clement VII., he was so struck by the 
beauty of Raphael's picture, then hang- 
ing in the paJace of the Medici, that he 
begged the Pope to present it to him. 
The Pope granted the request, and sent 
orders to Ottaviano de' Medici, then 
Regent at Florence, to have the picture 
removed to Mantua accordingly. Ot- 
taviano, imwiUing that Florence shoul'' 
lose so fine a work of art, employ 
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Andrea del Sarto to paint an exact copy, 
which was sent to Mantna. " We miss 
in the Naples * Leo ' the perfect keeping, 
ease, grandeur, modelling, and relief of 
form ; the peculiar flavour of art which 
distinguish Sanzio from del Sarto." — 
C. and C. 

Annibale Oaracoi: Caravaggio re- 
presented as a hairy savage, offering 
fruit to a parrot. The artist smiles at 
his rival from a comer. — Two small 
Holy Families. — Angels with Cen- 
sers. — Pietit.— Holy Family with St. 
Francis, painted upon a slab of 
alabaster ; on the reverse, the Annun- 
ciation. 

Baldaasare Penxm : Portrait of the 
Engraver Gian Bernardo. 

Boltraffio : The Child Jesus and S. 
John. 

Botticelli: ♦Virgin and Children, 
with two angels. 

Breenberg : Ruins at Sunset. 

Bmeghel ^Pieter) : The allegory of 
the penitent deceived by the world, 
represented by a man stealing the purse 
of an aged friar. — The Blind leading 
the Blind. 

Brueghel (Velvet) : Festival at Rot- 
terdam. 

BysaatiiLe School : Jesus rising from 
a chalice. 

Calabrese : Return of the Prodigal, 
" whose antecedents are evidently re- 
garded by the painter as something 
very pardonable." — Cic. 

Ceeare da Sesto: Adoration of the 
Magi; full of mannerism, and with 
much useless and oppressive richness 
in the accessories. 

Civetta: Youth with the order of 
the Golden Fleece (called Memling). 

Claude Lorrain: Sea-piece, with 
effect of sunset.— The Grotto of Egeria, 
one of his finest works—" almost too 
cool for Claude," Cic. ; the groups of 
figures in it are attributed to Filippo 
Lauri. 

Correggio : The ♦Zingarella (gipsy 
eirl) or " Madonna del Coniglio " 
(rabbit), a most beautiful and touching 
composition. It represents the Ma- 
donna resting during the flight into 
Egypt, with the infant Saviour sleep- 
ing in her lap ; above are angels in a 
oloud of palms. " Correggio here 



brings out the maternal element with 
a certain passion, as though he felt 
he could give no higher meaning to 
his type."— Holy Family, with the 
sleeping Child. — ♦Marriage of St. 
Catherine ; one of the happiest ex- 
amples of the grace and harmony of 
colour for which Correggio was remark- 
able. "That the ChUd should look 
up questioningly to the mother at the 
strange ceremony, is quite a feature in 
the manner of Correggio, who could 
never conceive chilc&en other than 
naive" Cic. St. Catherine holds the 
palm-branch of martyrdom in her right 
hand, while the sword lies upon the 
block on which she kneels. 

Cosimo BoMclli: Marriage of the 
Virgin. 

Criscuolo : The Trinity contem- 
plating the Nativity, in five compart- 
ments. 

Domenichino: The Guardian Angel ; 
a beautiful picture, spoilt by the short- 
ness of the principal figure. 

Donielli (Pietro) : Crucifixion. — S. 
Martin, with Satan disguised as a 
beggar. 

Donselli (Pietro and Ippolito) : Virgin 
and Child between SS. Sebastian and 
Anthony of Padua. Below, 12 half- 
lengths of the Apostles. 

Dutch School : Skating Scene. 

Ferd Bol: Portrait of Stevens the 
painter. 

Ferrarese School : Portrait of a youth 
(1505). 

Filippino Idppi : Annunciation, with 
SS. John Bapt. and Andrew. 

Flemish School : S. Jerome with the 
lion (1436), attributed to Hvbert Van 
Eyck, but considered bv Frizzoni as 
the product of " one of the Neapolitans 
affected by Flemish influence." C. and 
C. consider it to be the finest and best 
example of the pure Flemish style in 
Naples: "the grouping is masterly, 
the saint is stem and admirably dressed 
in cloth of drooping fold, the lion is 
grand in the calm of his repose." 

Florentine School : Virgin and Child 
with a bird (1484).— Virgin and Child 
with a Bishop and S. Peter, who re- 
ceives the keys. — Fresco of the Virgin 
and Child. — Close by are three early 
Christian frescos supposed to date from 
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the 6tli cent.; they represent figures 
from a large composition of an Agap6 
or love-feast, and were found in the 
Catacombs of S. Gennaro. The heads 
arc painted with much spirit ; the re- 
mainder very inferior. — S. Eleutherius 
enthroned (1484). — ^Virgin and Child. 

'Frtk Bartolommeo : Assumption with 
SS. John Bapt. and Catherine. 

Franda (attrib.): Virgin and Chil- 
dren. 

Fmmenti : Charles Duke of Calabria 
and Robert of Sicily personifying two 
of the Magi. 

(Hrofalo : Descent from the Cross ; 
" deep and quiet in expression." Cic. 

Gentile da Vabriano : The Virgin in 

flory ; above, the Saviour. — Pope 
liberius tracing the foundations of S. 
Maria Maggiore (by Masolino.) 

Ghirlandaio (Dom.): Virgin and 
Chnd.-.Virgin and Child, with SS. 
Leonard and Jerome. — Virgin and Chil- 
dren, with two angels. 

Oioyanni Bellini : Portrait. — ^Trans- 
figuration; the eflfect of light on the 
central figure admirable, and the North 
Italian landscape very beautiful in the 
mellow of an autumn dawn. — Boy in 
profile, with red cap and mantle. 

Oirolamo da 8. Orooe : Martyrdom of 
S. Laurence. 

Oinlio Somano : The ** Madonna del 
Gatto,'* one of the finest of Giulio's 
works. It is a repetition of Raphael's 
Holy Family, called "The Pearl," in 
the Museum of Madrid. — " The addi- 
tions made by the pupil are mere dese- 
crations, such as the cat, the transfor- 
mation of Elizabeth into a gipsy," etc. 

Gnereino : S. Peter weeping, with a 
pocket handkerchief. 

Omndmann: Saw-grinder. — Shoe- 
maker.— Spinner. All on copper. 

Lambert Lombard : Crucifixion. 

Lombard School : A curious triptych, 
representing the Nativity, Visitation, 
and Adoration of the Magi. 

Lorenzo di Credi: Holy Family in 
Adoration, with two angek. 

Lucas Cranaeh: The Adulteress 
before Christy a small replica of a paint- 
ing at Munich; according to Burck- 
hardt, one of the best examples of the 
subject. 
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Lnoai yan Leyden t Portrait of Maxi- 
milian I. 
Luini : Virgin and Child. 
Kantegna, St. Euphemia (1454) — 
** almost an imitation of a marble statue, 
.... fieshy, admirably drawn and 
foreshortened, but dimmed in colour 
by age and neglect," C. and C— "the 
earliest and perhaps grandest concep- 
tion of ideal beauty ever attained by 
him."— (7ic. 

Marco Pino da Siena : Adoration of 
the Magi. 

Masaccio : His own portrait. 

Matteo da Siena : Massacre of the 
Innocents ; " among the most ludicrous 
excesses of the 15th cent." — Cic. 

Mausola (Filippo) : Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Clara and Agnes. — Pietk. 

Mengs : Ferdinand IV., aged 12. 

Mioco Spadaro, or Domenico Gargiuh 
— a series of four pictures, interesting 
only in an historical point of view. 
Revolution at Naples in 1647, the prin- 
cipal figure being Masaniello on horse- 
back. Plague-scenes of 1656 in the 
Piazza del Mercatello; the views of 
Vesuvius at the period are interesting. 
Portrait of Masaniello smoking. Court 
of S. Martino during the Plague of 
1656, filled with the principal brethren 
and numerous citizens; among them 
are Micco Spadaro himself and Salvator 
Rosa. Above are the Virgin and St. 
Bnmo interceding with the Saviour, 
who sends St. Martin to drive away 
the Plague, personified by a haggard 
woman. 

ICiererelt : Portrait of a young man 
holding a roll of paper. 

Milanese School : Virgin and Child, 
with two donors. 

Moretto : Our Saviour bound ; a fine 
little work in the painter's broad silvery 
manner, modelled with extreme care. 

Neapolitan School : Virgin and Child, 
witb an angel. 

Neri di Bicoi : Virgin and Child, with 
S. Anna. 

Old German School : ^Crucifixion.— 
Descent fi:x)m the Cross. — Entomb- 
ment. — ♦Adoration of the Magi; a 
large Triptych. — Portrait of a Cardinal; 
" excellent, imfortunately much washed 
out." — Cic, 

Paechiarotto : Virgin and Child 
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with SS. Sebastian and Mary Magd. 
(1510). 

Falma Yeochio : ^Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Jerome, Catharine, John 
Bapt., and two donors. The most 
successful of Palma's " holy conversa- 
tions ... a noble composition spark- 
ling with light in the dresses and land- 
scape . . . there is no truer or more 
interesting reflex of nature than we 
find in the quiet of the scene, the 
sprightliness of the Child, the candour 
of the saints, and the reverence of the 
donors." — C, and 0. 

Famugianino : Portrait of Amerigo 
Vespucci. ~*Portrait of the Marchese 
San Vitale, misnamed Columbus. — 
Two Boys laughing. — The city of 
Parma, as Minerva, embracing Alex- 
ander Famese. — Young prince of the 
house of Famese. — Holy Family. — 
♦Portrait of a young girl. 
Pemgino : Virgin and Child. 
PeseUo: Boy-martyr. 
Pintnriechio : Assumption. 
PoUiguolo: Virgin and Children; 
round. 

Polidoro da Carayaggio : Christ 
bearing the Cross (1534). " Here for 
the first time vulgarity is regarded as 
an essential condition of energy.** — 
Cic. 

BafEiael: ♦Holy Family, "La Ma- 
donna del divino Amore,** painted for 
Leonarda da Carpi. 

Baffiiel (School of): ♦Portrait of 
the Cav. Tibaldeo.— Portrait of Card. 
Passerini. Of the several copies from 
Raffael, the best are Nos. 20 and 28, 
both in the Bridgwater Grallery. 
Eembrandt (School of) : ♦Portrait. 
Salyator Boia : Disputation in the 
Temple. Ho "paints the most brutal 
people round the helpless child." — 
Cic, — Parable of the Mote and the 
Beam. 

Santafede: Virgin and Child, with 
S. Jerome and the Blessed Peter of 
Pisa. 

Sasfloferrato : Nativity. — Christ in 
the Carpenter's shop. 
Sohedone: Charity. 
Sohiayone: Christ before Pilate. 
"The head of Pilate is admirable." 
—X. 
Schongauer : Adoration of the Magi, 



with S. Anthony the Hermit; thr6o 
panels. 

Sebastiano del Piombo: Holy 
Family, on slate. — Head of a youthfid 
monk. Considered by C. and C. to be 
a portrait of Pope Clement VII., 
" executed with surprising clearness 
and force of character and expression." 
— Portrait of Clement VII., misnamed 
Alexander VI.; " magnificent in treat- 
ment." — K, ♦Madonna covering up 
the Sleeping Child, a picture of great 
celebrity and beauty. 

Sienese School: Virgin and Child 
with the two St. Johns. Two angels 
crown. 

Simone Papa : SS. Michael, Jerome, 
and Giaccomo della Marca, with the 
two donors Bernardino Turbola and 
Anna di Kosa. " Quite of a low-class 
Flemish treatment. . . . The scene is 
in a landscape of Flemish minuteness 
and finish." — C. and C. 

Sodoma: ♦Resurrection; "distin- 
guished by the beautiful forms of the 
angels, and by a highly animated ex- 
pression."— JT. 

Solario (Antonio) : Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Peter, Paul, Sebastian, As- 
prenus, and other saints. According 
to C. and C, of the 16th cent. ; the 
figures heavy, the colour dark-brown, 
the style of the ornamentation and 
grouping of the Madonna and Child 
Umbrian. The Madonna is a portrait 
of Queen Joanna II. (1414-1435) ; the 
female figure behind St. Peter the 
daughter of Colantonio del Flore, to 
win whose hand Solario became an 
artist; the last figure at the extreme 
1., behind the mitred St. Asprenus, the 
painter himself; and the old man be- 
hind St. Sebastian, Colantonio. — Virgin 
and Child, with two angels. 

Spada: Cain and Abel; "in true 
hangman style." — Burckhardt 
Spagna : Holy Family (oval). 
Spagnoletto : St. Sebastian (1651) ; 
" remarkable as the last picture of his, 
painted with feeling." — Cic. — St. Je- 
rome startled fix)m his prayers by the 
sound of the last trumpet. 
Tenien: Violin player. 
Titian]: ♦Danae and Cupid ; painted 
for Duke Ottavio Famese, in 1548. — 
Pope Paul III., a half-length figure, 
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sitting in an arm-chair. — Philip II. of 
Spain; a masterpiece of portraiture, 
powerfully expressive. — Penitent Mag- 
dalen.— Paul III., with two of his 
nephews (unfinished). 

Torbido: Portrait of an old man; 
" clumsy, and not beautiful.'* — Mo- 
relli. 

Yaooaro: St. Anthony of Padua 
with the Child Jesus. 

Yandyck: Portrait. 

Yenetian School : Portrait of Anto- 
nello, prince of Salerno (called Gior- 
gione) ; a replica of a fine Bella Vecchia 
in the gallery at Edinburgh. There 
is another replica at the Brera. — Boy- 
prince in profile. 

Yenusti: Small copy of Michel 
Angelo's Last Judgment, painted under 
the direction of the master himself, 
who esteemed it so highly that he pre- 
sented it to Cardinal Famese. 

YerroccMo : S. Jerome. — S. Mary 
Magdalen.— S. Anthony of Padua.— 
S. Francis. — S. Clara. — S. Bernardino. 
— S. Louis. —The Assumption. 

Yivftrini (Bart.): ♦Virgin and Child, 
-with SS. Nicholas, James, Louis, and 
a bishop (1469). 

Yiyarixii (Luigi) : Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Francis and Bernardino 
(U85). 

WestphaUan School: ♦Nativity, 
with numerous figures and a landscape 
(caUed A, Durer), dated 1512. 

Zelotti: Virgin and Child, with 
saints. 

Opening out of the Correggio Cabi- 
net is a room containing in 227 port- 
folios a rich Collection of Engravings 
foi-med by Count Firmian, Minister of 
Maria Teresa, formerly in the library at 
the royal palace. In the same presses 
are three good engraved silver plates 
attributed to A. Ccwacci; and on the 
walls some cartoons of men in armour 
attributed to Michel Angeloy a Venus 
and Cupid by the same master, a Holy 
Family, and Moses at the Burning 
Bush, by Raphael, and other drawings 
by Caracci, Domenichino, Correggio^ 
Mazzolay and X. di Credi. Also three 
busts of Pope Paul III. by Giuliano 
della Porta, and one of Dante in 
bronze, said to have been taken from a 
cast after death. In the centre, ♦Her- 
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cules strangling the Serpents, a beauti- 
ful 15th-cent. bronze, with reliefs of 
the twelve labours below. 

•SAK MAKTINO (D 4). This cele- 
brated Carthusian convent, now sup- 
pressed, and converted into a Museum, 
contains numerous works of art of no 
great value or importance, but is well 
worth a visit for the sake of its fine 
position and m^iificent view. Adm. 
as at the Museo Nazionale. 

The easiest way of reaching San 
Martino fix>m the lower part of the 
town is to take the Wire-rope Illy, 
from the Eione Amedeo or from Monte 
Santo (fare 25 c). The Steam Tram- 
way which passes along the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele stops to set down 
passengers close to the several points 
where donkeys stand on hire for the 
remainder of the ascent. Carriage from 
the hotel, 1 J fr. ; two horses, 2 J frs. 

In the Court, which has a well 
adorned with columns, are inscriptions, 
sarcophagi, and various frugments. 
Crossing it we reach an archway, and 
ttuTi to the rt. into the vaulted labora- 
tory, hung with banners. Opening 
out of this on the 1. are two haUs, the 
first of which contains some good works 
of Salvator Rosa, with many indifierent 
paintings by late Neapolitan artists, 
and the State Barge of Charles III. ; 
in the second ludl are battle-pieces 
and a State Coach, used by Victor 
Emanuel on entering the city in 1860. 

Eetuming to the Court, we enter a 
long Corridor, half way down which, 
on the 1., is a room containing Models 
of Italian Fortresses, including S. Elmo, 
S. Martino, Gaeta, Trani, Monopoli, 
Bari, and Aquila. Opposite, on the rt., 
a passage leads to the ♦Presepio, called 
by the guides Life in Naples, a most 
interesting representation of the Na- 
tivity, with modem Neapolitan sur- 
roundings. At the end of the Corridor 
are the ♦Cloisters, a grand quadrangle, 
with 16 Doric columns of white marble 
on each side, and statues of saints by 
Fansaga and Vaccaro, Immediately 
to the 1. on entering, a passage leads 
to the 

Chnroh, begun in 1325 by order of 
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Charles Duke of Calabria, but entirely 
rebuilt and reduced to its present form 
towards the middle of the 17th cent. 
It is approached by the small Audience 
Room, or Sah del Colloquio, and the 
Chapter-house, the frescoes on the roof 
of which are by Corenzio^ and the wall 
paintings by Finoglia. The interior of 
tiie church is ricUy decorated with 
coloured marbles. 'Hie frescoes of the 
Ascension on the roof of the nave, and 
the twelve Apostles between the win- 
dows, are by Lanfranco. Over the 
principal entrance is a Deposition in 
oils by Stanzioniy which, it is said, had 
become rather dark, and Spagnoletto 
persuaded the monks to allow him to 
wash it. Instead of cleaning it, he in- 
jured its effect by using some corrosive 
liquid. The result is still apparent, 
for Stanzioni, on being informed of this 
treachery, refused to retouch the paint- 
ing, declaring that it should remain a 
monument of Spagnoletto' s enmity. 
It ** is splendid even in ruin : equal to 
the most feeling pictures of Van Dyck, 
and in its noble keeping and fore- 
shorteniDg of the dead body excelling 
all Neapolitans, including Spagnoletto," 
Cic. At the sides, Moses and Elias, by 
Spagnoletio,yirho also painted the twelve 
Prophets in the angles between the 
chapel-arches. The Choir is entered 
by a low screen inlaid with choice 
jaspers. The frescoes of the vault are 
by Cav. d*Arpino. The Nativity at the 
end is one of Guido*8 best works, but 
he died before it was completed. On 
the 1. wall, the Last Supper, by Spag- 
noleito (1651), and the Washing of the 
Feet, by Caracciolo : on the rt., the Last 
Supper, by Stanzioni; and the Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, by pupils of Paolo 
Veronese. The marble ornaments of 
the church were designed by Fanaaga, 
who sculptured the rosoni or colossal 
rosettes on the pilasters at the entrance 
to the chapels, in grey granite : the 
beautiful pavement in marble mosaic is 
by the Carthusian Fresti. The high 
altar was designed by Solimena. 

The Chapels are full of indifferent 
works in oil and fresco by Neapolitan 
artists of the 17th cent. In the 2nd 
on the rt. a picture by Andrea Vaccaro 



represents the rebuilding of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

On the 1. of the choir is the beauti- 
ful Sacristy. The roof was painted by 
Cav. d*Arpino; the Ecce Homo is by 
Stanzioni; Peter's Denial, by Cara- 
vaggio; and the Crucifixion, by Cav. 
d*Arpino. The presses are in fine 
tarsia-work, with carved reliefs by 
Bonaventura Presti. The Tesoro ad- 
joining contains the ♦Deposition from 
THE Cross, the masterpiece of Spagno- 
lettOy over the altar ; and on the vault 
the Trimnph of Judith by L. Giordano, 
said to have been painted in 48 hours, 
when he was 72 years old. The history 
of the Brazen Serpent on the vault over 
the altar is by the same artist. In the 
presses aroimd are numerous relics, 
tastefully arranged. Returning to the 
Cloisters, we paas to the 

Museum. — Room I. Silver cups, 
marble ornaments, and a reliquary. — 
II. Majolica of late 17th-cent. date, 
from the Abruzzi. — III. Venetian glass, 
ivory carvings, vestments, and porce- 
lain. — IV. Looking-glasses with painted 



Hence we return through Room II. 
to Boom VI., which contains groups of 
china from Capodimonte in Neapolitan 
costume. On the rt, seated in a recess, 
is a startlingand life-like figure of the 
Dominican Era Rocco (§ 11).— VEI. 
The best of the Majolicas, representing 
various subjects from Scripture and 
Mythology.— VIII. Military costumes 
under the Bourbons. The remaining 
rooms contain modem pictures and 
specimens of silk work. 

At the S.E. comer of the Cloisters 
is the ^Belvedere, which commands a 
magnificent view of the whole city of 
Naples, its Bay, and the rich plains 
stretching towards Nola, backed by the 
distant Apennines. 

Museo Civioo Filangieri (F. 3), 

oi)ened in November, 1888 (adm. on 
Tues. and Sat. from 10.30 till 1.0), was 
formerly the residence of Angelo Come, 
but served as a Dominican convent 
from 1587 to 1806. On the ground- 
floor is a valuable collection of weapons 
and armour, and on the 1st floor various 
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objects in bronze, glass, sculptured 
wood, ivory, and enamel, together with 
a number of pictures, and a library of 
10,000 vols. 



§ 21. LIBRARIES — ARCHIVES. 

Biblioteea Nasionale (see Museum). 

Biblioteca Branoacoiana, attached 
to the church of S. Angelo a Nilo (E. 3), 
founded in 1675 by Cardinal Francesco 
Maria Brancaccio, Bishop of Capaccio. 
It is open to the public for two hours 
before sunset daily, Sundays and holy- 
days excepted. It is especially rich in 
works on jurisprudence, and contains 
about 70,000 printed books, and 7000 
MSS. ; the latter consisting chiefly of 
valuable documents relating to the 
history of Naples. 

Biblioteca dell' XTniversitfl, founded 
in 1823 by means of a collection formed 
in the suppressed monastery of Mont- 
oliveto out of the Taccone library and 
those of suppressed convents. It is 
open to the public on the same days 
and at the same hours as the Nazionale. 
The number of books has increased 
from 35,000 in 1860 to 140,000, by the 
purchase of new works, and appropria- 
tions from the libraries of recently 
suppressed convents. There is a valu- 
able collection of works of the 15th 
cent., and a series by the early printers 
of Naples. 

Biblioteca del Gerolomini, attached 
to the Oratory of S. Filippo Neri (E, 
F, 3), was founded in 1720, with the 
purchase of the Valetta library. It is 
open to the public on the same days as 
the other libraries, from 9 to 11 A.M. 
It contains 18,000 printed books, and 
60 MSS. Among its MSS. is a Seneca 
of the 14th cent., with illuminated 
miniatures, attributed to Lo Zingaro. 

Biblioteca del Municipio, in the 
Town Hall (E. 5), has been formed of 
books taken from the late King's pri- 
vate library in the Pal. Reale, and 
from those of suppressed religious com- 
munities. It is the most easy of access 



of all the public libraries, and is the 
only one open in the evenings. 

The Biblioteca Fusco, in the Vico 
Grotta della Marra, is remarkable for 
its numismatic collection, including a 
complete series of the coins of the 
Two Sicilies from King Roger to Fer- 
dinand II. ; a series of all the coins of 
the Lombard duchies, and mediaeval 
republics of Southern Italy; and an 
interesting collection of medals and 
tokens of the Neapolitan nobility. 

The Archiyes {Grande Archivio Gene- 
rale del Regno) are kept in the apart- 
ments of the suppressed Benedictine 
Monastery of SS. Severino e Sosio 
(F. 3). Adm. on application to the 
resident Director. The collection is 
divided into four sections, — 1. His- 
torical and diplomatic, contained in 
the Sala dei Documenti Diplomatici, 
and consisting of documents dating 
from the beginning of the 8 th century 
to the close of the Spanish viceroyalty, 
during the periods of the dukes of 
Naples, Salerno, and Amalfi ; of the 
Norman dukes and kings ; of the Swa- 
bian, Angevin, Aragonese, and Spanish 
sovereigns, &c. Among the most re- 
markable documents are :— the original 
code or "constitutions" of the Emperor 
Frederick II.; — and a portion of a 
register kept by the same sovereign, 
written on cotton paper in 1239-1240 ; 
— the Acts of the sovereigns of tho 
house of Anjou, amounting to 380,000 
documents alone, which were formerly 
preserved at the Mint, and hence called 
the Archivio della Zecca ;— the deed by 
which Ferdinand of Arflgon bestowed 
on the poet Sannazzaro his property 
on the Mergellina ; — and a great num- 
ber of charters and diplomas from sup- 
pressed monasteries. The oldest roll 
is a conveyance of land in a.d. 703. 
2. Financial. 3. Judicial. 4. Mimi- 
cipal. 

§ 22. PALACES— VILLAvS. 

Palazzo Beale (E. 5). Fee of 50 o. 
to the porter, who will send an atten- 
dant with the visitor to the office 
between 11 and 1, where a ticket is 
G 2 
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procured gratis, giving admission also 
to the royal domains of Capodimonte, 
Astroni, and Caserta. 1 fr. to the 
attendant. 

This palace was begun in 1600 by 
command of Philip III., during the 
viceroyalty of the Count de Lemos, 
from the designs of Domenico Fontana. 
The front, 520 ft. long, presents the 
Doric, Ionic, and Composite orders in 
the pilasters of its three stories ; the 
Doric of the ground story, in Fontana' s 
design, formed an open portico, with 
three entrances flanked by columns of 
granite from the Isola del Giglio. 
Many of the arches have been walled 
up to give solidity to the building. 
The first and second floors have on 
each front 21 windows. The principal 
court has a double row of porticos. 
The palace was partly destroyed by 
fire in 1837, but waa afterwards re- 
paired and enlarged by Ferdinand II. 
On the N. side is a small garden 
adorned with a Statue of Italia^ in 
commemoration of the political events 
of 1 860. A handsome ♦staircase, con- 
structed in 1651 by the viceroy Onate, 
of noble design b-it cold in colour, and 
ornamented with works of modem 
sculptors, leads to the state apart- 
ments. The ♦Thbone Room is richly 
furnished; the tapestries were worked 
at the Albergo dei Poveri in 1818 ; the 
reliefs represent the different Neapoli- 
tan provinces. The dining-hall is also 
a handsome apartment. There are 
some large vases of Sevres and Dresden 
china, a few busts from Herculaneum, 
and some tapestries. The most cele- 
brated picture is an ♦Adoration of the 
Maf^i by DonzeUij formerly attributed 
to Van Eyck. There is also a portrait 
of Hero Luigi Famese by Titian, a 
replica of the Usurer, by Marinas, and 
a portrait by Vandyck. On the second 
floor are the private apartments oc- 
cupied by the Royal family, which 
contain some pictures by Rubens and 
Mielf and many of modem artists. 

Falano Beale di Capodimonte (£. 1) 

is open daily from 10 to 4, wim an 
order to be obtained as above, or from 
a banker. Fee, J fr. to the porter, 
I fr. to the attendant. It was begun 



by Charles III. from the designs of 
MedranOy and stands upon a hill, com- 
manding an extensive view of the city. 
The palace was a favourite retreat of 
the court, and is a vast rectangular 
building, enclosing large coiui;yards. 
The rooms — 55 in number— are spa- 
cious, and are decorated with modem 
paintings. A large quantity of the 
biscuit and painted Capo di Monte 
porcelain is exhibited in two of them, 
and the dining-room has a fine marble 
pavement found in the viUa of Tiberius 
at CaprL On the 1st floor is the -4r- 
meria (Armoury), a very extensive 
collection, embracing aU descriptions 
of defensive weapons from the 13th 
cent, to the present. They are ar- 
ranged in a great number of halls, in a 
semi - chronological order. Amongst 
them the most worthy of notice are — 
the armour of the Norman king Roger, 
of Ferdinand I. of Aragon, of Alexander 
Famese, and of Victor Amedeus of 
Savoy ; the swords given by Ferdinand 
I. to Scanderbeg, and by Louis XIV. 
to his grandson the Duke of Anjou on 
his mounting the throne of Spain. 
The collection of Oriental arms is very 
rich, and that of modem European 
weapons very extensive. Here also is 
the ornamental Cradle presented by the 
city of Naples to Queen Margherita 
when Princess of Piedmont in 1869. 

The grounds are about 3 m. in cii'- 
cuit. They are beautifully situated, 
and well laid out ; part in the formal 
style, with a thick wood of evergreen 
oaks ; and part in the English park 
style, with winding drives. 

Palazzo ArcivescoTale (Archbishop's 
Palace), near the Cathedral (F. 3), 
erected in the 13th cent., and entirely 
restored in 1647. In the great hall is 
an ancient Neapolitan almanac, found 
in the 18 th cent, on one of the w'alls of 
S. Giovanni Maggiore. 

Palazzo Caraf^ in the Strada S. 
Biagio de' Librai (F. 3), built by that 
branch of the Carafa family which 
bore the title of Princes of Montorio. 
Paul IV., and his nephew Cardinal 
Carafa, by whom the facade and cornice 
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were added, were bom in it. The lower 
part of the building is now converted 
into shops; but the beautiful cornice 
remains. 

Falasio Fondi, in the Strada Medina 
(E. 4), built fix>m the designs of Van- 
vitelH. It contains a gallery of pic- 
tures (for adm. apply to the prince), 
among which are four landscapes b^ 
Salvator Rosa ; the portrait of Marim, 
the poet, by Caravaggio; and portraits 
of the Genoese family of Marini by 
Vandyck, 

A little further up the street is a 
statue of the composer Mercadante 
(1870). 

Falanso GraTina, now the Post Office 
(E. 4), though despoiled of its original 
proportions, is still a fine building. 
The barbarous attic above the fine old 
cornice, and the Doric gateway of white 
marble, are modem additions. The 
palace was built at the close of the 15th 
cent, by Ferdinando Orsini, Duke of 
Gravina, from the designs of Qabriele 
d^Agnolo. 

' Falaszo Maddaloxd, a massive pile, 
in the Toledo (E. 4). The doorway and 
the stairs were designed by Fansaga. 
The interior, which contains a hall of 
fine proportions, is now occupied by the 
Banca Nazionale. 

Falanso del Mnnicipio (E. 5), begun 
in 1819 by Ferdinand I., and completed 
in 1825 by Francis I. from the designs 
of Luigi and Stefano Oasse, It covers 
nearly 200,000 square feet of ground, 
and contains 6 courts, 846 apartments, 
and 40 corridors. The principal vesti- 
bule contains statues of King Roger, 
and Frederick II. In the Exchange, 
or Borsa, which forms a part of the 
ground-floor, is a statue of Flavio Gioia, 
the reputed inventor of the compass. 

Fftlano Miranda (D. 5),in the Piazza 
do* Martiri (open from 12 to 2 p.m. ; 
adm. on presenting card; \ fr. to the 
porter), built in 1780 by Barba for the 
Duchess of Miranda, is now the pro- 
perty of the Prince of Ottajano. On 
the first floor is a small picture gallery 



(1 fr.). In the first room, St. Jerome 
in the Desert, by Spagnoletto : in the 
2nd room, the Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, a triptych in the Flemish style, 
attributed to Albert Diirer : in the 3rd 
room, the Banquet of the Gods, and 
an allegorical painting of the Triumph 
of Beauty, by Rvbens : in tlie 4th room, 
Joseph and Potiphar*s wife, by Guido. 

Palazzo Monticelli, in the Strada Ban- 
chi Nuovi : an interesting specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the 15th 
century, attributed to Antonio Bamboccio. 
The ground-fioor, with its fa9ade still 
decorated with the lilies of the house 
of Anion, and the feathered Pen, the 
armonal cognizance of its foimders, 
was built by Antonio and Onofrio di 
Penna in 1406. This palace w£is long 
inhabited by the celebrated mineralo- 
gist Don Teodoro Monticelli, and con- 
tained his rich collection of Vesu- 
vian productions, which was purchased 
by the University and our British 
Museum. 

Palazzo Sansevero, on the E. side of 
the Piazza S. Domenico (E. 3), built 
in the 161h cent, from the designs of 
Giovanni da Nola, but afterwards re- 
modelled. In 1878 one of its balconies 
gave way, and the Duchess of Sansevero, 
who was watching a procession, was 
thrown into the street and killed on 
the spot. The northern front of the 
palace fell in September 1889, but the 
chapel (see p. 51), remains entire. 

^'Palazzo Santangelo, in the Str. di 
S. Biagio dei Librai (F. 3), was begun 
in the 13th cent., from the designs of 
Masuccio I., and restored in 1466 by 
Diomede Carafa, Count of Maddaloni. 
The sculptures of the beautiful door- 
way in marble, designed by Agnolo 
Aniello del FiorCy are characterised by 
their delicacy and grace: as well as 
the original inlaid wooden doors, they 
bear amidst their carved ornaments the 
arms of Diomede Carafa. 

The late Marquis Santangelo re- 
stored the palace, and filled it with a 
collection of antiquities and pictures. 
The former are now in the museum 
(Santangelo Collection), but the paint 
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ings remain. Admission to the gallery 
by application to the marquis. Among 
the pictures are: — ^in the 2nd Room, 
the Madonna with St. Andrew and St. 
John, by Santafede : in the 3rd Room, 
5 Landscapes, by Salvator Rosa : in the 
4th room, an Entombment, by Van- 
dyke; Garland-maker at the window, by 
Albert Darery with monogram and date, 
1508, and the words ich pint mit vergis 
mein nit: in the 5th Room, Portraits of 
Rubens and himself together, by Van- 
dyke; Portraits of d'Avalos, Marquis 
of Pescara, and Vittoria Colonna, by 
Sehaatiano del PiorrJbo — " The treatment 
is facile and able ; but for feeling and 
power this is not one of the happiest 
efforts of its kmd.^—C. and C. ; Holy 
FamUy, attributed to QhirlandaiOy but, 
according to C. and C, by FHippino — 
** The feeling in the Virgin's head, the 
fresh and somewhat entire colour^ the 
free execution, reveal Filippmo's 
talent.**— (7. and C. ; the Assumption 
of the Virgin, by Michael Wohlgemuth^ 
painted for the family of Volkamerin 
of Nuremberg, and dated 1479. 

Villa Meuricoffire, a short distance 
AV. of Capodimonte, commands a fine 
view in every direction. 



§ 23. DRIVES AND RIDES IN THE IMME- 
DIATE ENVIRONS OF NAPLES. 

Drive 1. — The Strada di Piedi^otta 
— Grotta di Pozzuoli — Virgil's Tomb 
— Fuorigrotta — Bagnoli. On leaving 
the Ghiaia where it divides, the 8tr, di 
Piedigrotta ascends to the rt. through 
a deep cutting in the tufaceous rock to 
the entrance of the 

1^ m. Grotta VecoMa di Pozzuoli, 

a tunnel excavated in the older vol- 
canic tufa, nearly due E. and W. It 
is now closed for traffic, having been 
superseded by the Grotta Nuova (Rte. 
10;. The tunnel is 750 yards long, 
22 feet wide, 25 feet high at the E. 
entrance, and 69 feet in the centre. It 
is ventilated by two circular air-shafts, 
which pierce the roof in an oblique 
direction. Seneca, who passed through 
it on Ms way from BaisQ to Naples, 
describes it as a long prison, so ftill of 
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dust and mud and so gloomy that there 
was nothing but " darkness visible." 
Petronius describes it as being so low 
that it was necessary to stoop in passing 
through. In the middle ages it was 
believed to be the work of Virgil. 
Petrarch says that in lus time the 
people regarded it as formed by the 
magic incantations of the poet. In the 
15th cent, it was enlarged by Alfonso I., 
who lowered the floor, opened the two 
air-shafts, and raised the roof at the 
extremities. In the 16th cent. Don 
Pedro de Toledo paved it. Charles III. 
renewed the pavement and repaired 
the roof and sides in 1754. 

A short distance before reaching the 
Grotta at its E. end, just beyond the 
church of S. Maria di Piedigrotta, is the 
entrance to the steps in the rock on the 
1. leading to the 

Tomb of Virgil (entrance, Ifr.). The 
Tomb is in the form of a Roman Colum- 
barium, consisting of a chamber about 
15 feet square, with a vaulted roof, and 
three lights. In the walls are 10 niches 
for cinerary urns, a doorway and what 
appears to have been a larger niche in 
the ruined wall opposite the entrance. 
Virgil had a villa on the shores of 
Posilipo, in which he wrote the 
Eclogues and the Georgics. The JEneid 
also was written either in this villa or 
at Naples. After finishing the 12th 
Book, and before he had revised the 
poem, he set out by sea for Greece to 
meet Aug^tus on his return fix)m the 
East, a voyage which Horace has in- 
vested with a melancholy interest by 
that touching ode in which he prays 
that the ship may bear him safely to 
the Attic shores, 

Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helense, lucida sidera» 
Ventorumque rcgat pater, 

Obstrictis aliis, prseter lapyga, 
Navis, quffi tiU creditum 

Debes Vi< gilimn, finibus Atticis 
Beddus iocolumem, precor; 

Et serves animas uimidimn mea*. 

Od,i. 3. 

Vii-gil met Augustus at Athens, but, 
being attacked by illness at Megara, 
he was obliged to return to Italy. He 
landed at Brundusium in a very feeble 
state, and died there a few days after- 
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wards, B.C. 19. His ashes, at his 
request, were conveyed to Naples for 
interment, but the precise spot where 
they -were deposited is not mentioned 
by any contemporary writer, and the 
various references often quoted from 
Stalius, Martial, and other x)oets afford 
no evidence as to the site of the Tomb. 
From the earliest period of the revival 
of letters the tradition, however, which 
places it in this grotto has been un- 
broken, and we know that it was ac- 
cepted without question by all the great 
masters of Italian literature. Petrarch 
was accompanied to the spot by King 
Bobert, and ho is said to have planted 
a laurel upon it. Boccaccio acknow- 
ledged the truth of the tradition by 
renouncing in the presence of the 
Tomb the mercantile pursuits to which 
his father had destined him. There is 
evidence that the Tomb was perfect in 
1326, and that it had nine smaU columns 
supporting a marble urn, with the well- 
known inscription on the frieze : — 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet 

nunc 
Parthenope ; ceclnl pascua, rura, duces. 

The following was placed here in 
1554:— 

Ciii Cineres ? Tumuli hcec Vestigia ? Condi- 
tur olim 
lUe bic qui uecioit pascua^ rura, duces. 

Whatever doubts may exist as regards 
the authenticity of the Tomb, it has 
become venerable by the homage which 
men of genius during six centuries 
have paid to it ; and where such pilgrims 
have trodden, posterity will regard the 
spot as one of those consecrated sites 
upon which has been fixed the seal of 
immortality. 

The *view from the Tomb is justly 
celebrated, but it may be enjoyed 
equally well by ascending the road from 
the Mergellina for about 50 yds. 

At the W. extremity of the Grotta 
is the village of (2 m.) Fnorigrotta, 
where several roads branch off. The 
1st turn on the rt. joins the new road 
by Orsolone to Capodimonte. The 
second leads to Pianura (Drive 4). 
The 3rd branches off about ^ ni. farther 
to the Lago di Agnano and to Astroni 
(Drive 3), At the W. end of Fnori- 



grotta is the little church of S. Vitale, 
in which Giacomo Leopardi, the poet, 
is buried, with a simple monument 
erected to his memory in the porch 
(1837). Not far from the church are 
two inscriptions. 

4 m. Bagnoli, a rapidly growing 
and favourite bathing-place, lies in a 
fertile valley that supplies Naples with 
its earliest vegetables, and derives its 
name from its two warm mineral springs 
(104° Fahr.), containing a large amount 
of muriate and bicarbonate of soda, with 
free carbonic acid gas. Bagnoli was 
the birthplace of the physician Sebas- 
tiano Bartolo, the reputed inventor of 
the thermometer. 

Drive 2. — Mergellina— Str. di Posi- 
lipo — ^Villa of Vedius Pollio, and other 
ruins — Grotta di Seiano — Nisida. 
(This can be combinea with Drive 1, 
going one way and returning the 
other.) The road on the left hand, 
after leaving the Chiaia, proceeds along 
the Mergellina, and is called Str. Nuova 
di FosUipo. It was constructed in 
1812-1823. Beyond the Mergellina, 
on the rt., is the Villa Angri, and turthor 
on, to the 1., the picturesque ruins of 
the Palazzo di Donna Anna, built in 
the 17 th cent, by Fansaga for Donna 
Anna Carafa, the wife of the Viceroy 
Duke of Medina. An interesting work 
on the stranee ill-fate which has befal- 
len this unfinished villa ever since its 
erection has been written by Volpicelli, 
The road winds round the hill by a 
gentle ascent through villas and gar- 
dens. On the 1., in front of the Marine 
Hospital, is a group of S. Francis, 
Columbus, Giotto, and Dante, erected 
in 1883. After passing on the 1. the 
Rocca Romana, Rocca Matilde, Dela- 
hante, and Minutoli Villas, a road on 
the 1. (3 m.), passing by the entrance 
to the Villa de Mehs, or Palazzo delle 
Cannonate, the residence of Hackert 
the painter in the last cent. , and by the 
Villa Gerace, descends to the Capo di 
Posilipo, the Phalenun of the Greeks, 
from <l>a\apUf a gull, whose Latin name, 
mergmy is supposed to have been the 
origin of that of Mergellina. The 
littie church of S. Maria del Faro is 
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supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient Pharos. Close by -was foimd 
the bust of the youngest son of Asinius 
Pollio. Boats can always be hired 
here for Naples. Farther on, a road on 
the rt., crossing the highest ridge of 
Posilipo, falls into the road of the 
Yomero. 4 m. from Naples, just before 
reaching a deep cutting, a path turns 
off the S.W. side of the hill, under the 
Funta di Coroglio, affording a great 
variety of views. By following this 
path we reach the Villa Mazza, which 
contains a collection of Latin inscrip- 
tions found among the ruins, the 
fragment of a column, and the niche of 
the cella of a temple. Lower down is 
the little island or rock called La 
Gajola, covered with ruins. Against 
the opposite cliff, close to the sea, are 
remains of what is supposed to have 
been the Temple of Fortune, or of 

Venus EupIcBa. The spot is now mis- 
named la Scuola di Virgilio, It was 
there, as Statins tells us, that the Alex- 
andrian merchants, on their visits to 
PuteoUj returned thanks for their pros- 
perous voyage. The little cove on the 
"W. of this rock is called the Marechiano 

smooth water). The ground all around 
is covered witn the ruins of the 

Villa of Vedixis Pollio, the celebrated 
Fansilypam, liavais rvis x&mis, which 
gave the whole promontory a name 
expressing freedom from care. These 
ruins, overgrown with myrtle, heath, 
and Spanish broom, and partly covered 
by the Villa Mazza, extend down the 
slope of the hill and along the shore as 
far as Nisida. The most conspicuoiis 
is the Casa Fiorelli, a building of three 
stories, the lowest of which was pro- 
bably a bath. The sea itself is filled 
for a considerable distance with enor- 
mous masses of substructions ; the tufa 
cliffs are cut away to form part of the 
vast plan, and the mountain is pierced 
with tunnels and canals to supply the 
fishponds and the baths. It is difficult 
to form a conception of the magnitude 
of these works without examining them 
in a boat. Hereabouts Vedius Pollio 
constructed extensive fishponds for the 
murcencB, or sea-eels, of which Pliny, 
Dion Cassius, and Seneca write with 



such astonishment. Dion tells us that 
these fish were fed with human flesh, 
and Seneca records a feast given by 
Pollio, at which a slave who had broken 
a glass was sentenced to be thrown to 
the fishes. The Fishponds which have 
acquired such a barbarous notoriety 
are still visible. 

A Theatre, which once formed part 
of the Villa of Lucullus, has a double 
row of 17 rows of seats cut out of the 
rock, with a corridor above and two 
tribunes at the extremities of the or- 
chestra. The stone rings for the vela' 
Hum are still visible in the upper part 
of the outer walls. A large square 
building, near the theatre, decorated 
with pilasters, having two channels for 
rain-water and semicircular loggie 
built along the face of the hiU, one 
above the other, is supposed to have 
been a place for games. The Odeon, 
with its portico of stuccoed columns, is 
the most perfect of these remains. It 
has 12 seats arranged in two divisions, 
a semicircular scena, a recess for the 
musiciams in the orchestra surrounded 
by six columns of cipollino with capitals 
of rosso antico, only one remaining in 
situ, of excellent workmanship, and a 
hall in the middle of the area, with a 
seat for the emperor apart from the 
rest of the audience. The Basilica, 
divided into a nave and two aisles by a 
double row of columns, and the Hemi* 
cycle, arc near the Odeon. Beyond 
are the ruins of other buildings, porticos, 
nymphaea, reservoirs, &c. 

Returning to the main road we pass 
through a deep cutting to an esplanade 
from which there is a magnificent view 
over Bagnoli, Camaldoli, Pozzuoli, 
Baiae, Ischia, &c. Descending along 
the W. side of the hill, we pass on the 
1. the entrance to the 

Orotta di Sejano, so called from the 
notorious favourite of Tiberius (1 fr.). 
This very interesting vestige of a past 
magnificence is a tunnel cut through 
the ridge of the Posilipo hill near the 
Funta di Coroglio, It is more than 
} m. long, and is altogether a greater 
work than the Grotta di Pozzuoli, 
being longer, wider, and loftier ; 
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it is also Btrcngthened internally by 
arches of masonry, and has several 
lateral air-opening towards the sea. 
Strabo, who describes it from personal 
observation, tells us that the engineer 
was a M. Cocceius, who had also been 
employed by Agrippa, the son-in-law of 
Augustus, to make the subterranean 
passage fix)m Cumse to the Lake of 
Avemus. The grotta has been cleared 
out. The E. end of it opens on the 
shore close to the ruins called La 
Gajola. 

After passing the entrance to the 
Gi*otta, the road contmues to the sea- 
shore, and round the Punta di Coroglio 
to Bagnoli, where it falls into the road 
from Fuorigrotta. Opposite the Punta 
di Coroglio is the island of 

Hisida, Nests, the N^<r<s of Strabo, 
an ancient crater, IJ m. in circum- 
ference. The lip of the crater is broken 
down on the S. side, where it forms 
the little Porto Pavone, On the N. 
side, nearly opposite to the Punta di 
Coroglio, is a rock now occupied by the 
lazzaretto. It is said that the island 
was connected with the shore of Bag- 
noli by a bridge thrown across the 
strait from this rock, and that from the 
N.W. point a mole formed a harbour — 
the pladdus Union of Statins. We learn 
from Cicero that the son of Lucullus 
had on this island a villa, where Brutus 
retired after the assassination of Caesar. 
In this villa Cicero held his conferences 
with Brutus on affairs of state ; and 
several of the letters to Atticus are 
dated from it. The villa was subse- 
quently the scene of the parting of 
Brutus and Portia, on his retirement to 
Greece, prior to the battle of Philippi. 
In the 15th cent. Joanna II. had a 
villa on the crest of the island, which 
was converted into a fortress to check 
the fleet of Louis of Anjou. It is now 
used as an ErgastolOy or prison for 
criminals, some of the most eminent 
victims of Bourbon tyranny having 
been confined in it. In 1624 the Duke 
of Alva erected the Lazzaretto on the 
rock near the shore. In 1832 a new 
port between Nisida and the mainland 
was constructed by the engineer Fcizio^ 
by means of two open moles built on 



arches thrown over the ancient piles, 
like the mole of Pozzuoli. The two 
moles form a port, and are imited by a 
causeway \ m. in length. The W". 
mole has a small revolving light at its 
extremity. 

Drive 3.— La^o d*A^ano— Grotta 
del Cane — Astrom. This drive is the 
same as No. 1, as far as the third road 
on the rt. after leaving the Grotta di 
Pozzuoli, which leads to the 

6 m. Lago d'Ag^no, now no longer 
a lake, its waters having been drained 
into the sea. It is surrounded on all 
sides by hills, of which the principal 
are Spina, Astroni, and Olibano, the 
last easily distinguishable by its barren- 
ness. The circumference of the crater 
is nearly three mUes, but it is more 
irregular in its outline than others in 
the neighbourhood. The process of 
draining was begun in 1865, and has 
been accomplished by means of an 
emissarium or tunnel, nearly a mile 
long, cut through Monte Spina to the 
sea. The torrents which formerly fed 
the lake are now conducted by channels 
into this tunnel, and the bed of the 
crater preserved in a fit state for 
cultivation. 

The Mineral Waters of Agnano 
(Sorgenti Termo-Minerali), varying from 
95° to 165° Fahr., resemble those of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Vichy, and are 
used both for bathing and drinking. 
There are also mud baths of sulphur 
and iron. 

Stufe di San Oermano. — On the S.E. 
bank of the lake are some old chambers 
in which the hot sulphurous vapour 
which issues from the soil (180° Fahr.) 
is collected for the cure of gouty and 
rheumatic cases from the hospitals of 
Naples. Behind the Stufe are some 
Roman i-uins, supposed to be the 
remains of baths. 

Orotta del Cane. — This celebrated 
cavern is an aperture, resembling a 
small cellar, at the base of the hill, 
about 100 paces E. of the Stufe. The 
custode expects 1 franc for showing the 
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experiment with the dog, from which 
it derives its name. The cavern is 
continually exhaling from its sides and 
■floor volumes of vapour mixed with 
carbonic acid gas ; but the latter, from 
its greater specific gravity, accumulates 
at the bottom and flows over the step 
at the door, which is slightly elevated 
above it. The upper part of the cavern, 
therefore, is free from the gas, while 
the floor is completely covered by it. 
The gas contains from 61 to 71 per 
cent, of carbonic acid, the rest being 
atmospheric air. The experiment upon 
the wretched dog is a piece of wanton 
and needless cruelty, the effects of the 
gas being seen quite as well by means 
of a torch or lighted candle. 

From the "W. margin of the drained 
lake an interesting path leads across 
the hills to Fozzuoli, passing by the 
Pisciarelli and the Solfatara (Rte. 10). 

7 m. Astroni. (Tickets for admit- 
tance to the park to be obtained at 
the Palazzo Reale, Naples; fee to the 
custode, 50 c.) This is the largest and 
most perfect of the volcanic craters 
of this district. For many years it has 
been used as a royal preserve of wild 
boars and deer ; and a wall has been 
built upon its margin to prevent the 
escape of the animals. The rim, which 
is more than 4 m.in circuit, is unbroken, 
except by the artificial cutting for the 
entrance. The ascent is steep, but 
quite practicable in a carriage. The 
interior is covered with magnificent 
ilexes and other forest trees, presenting 
a very beautifrd scene, especially in the 
early spring. A descent of about J m. 
leads to the plain, the floor of the 
ancient crater, which is encircled by a 
carriage drive. At the S.E, end are 
three small lakes, one of which is deep. 

Drive 4. — Pianura. — ^l^his drive is 
the same as No, 1, as far as the 2nd road 
on the right after leaving the Grotta 
di Posilipo, which road leads to (7 m.) 
Pianura, a village at the foot of the 
hill of the Camaldoli, near the extensive 
quarries of Ptpemo, a peculiar variety 
of volcanic rock, much used for building 
purposes at Naples. 



Drive 5.— The CortO Vittorio Em- 
anuelo, a fine broad rbad, carried roimd 
the heights on the W. of the city, from 
Piedigrotta to the Infrascata, is re- 
markable for its beautiful view. It is 
joined at the Pension Britannique by 
the Via Tasso (p. 91), which offers an 
alternative and far preferable route to 
Antignano (see below). 

Drive 6. — ^Antignano — ^the Camal- 
doli — tJbe Vomero. The Strada dell* 
Infrascata starts from opposite the W. 
side of the Museum, and reaches in a 
few minutes an open space, whence 
branches off on the 1. the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, leading along the side of the 
hill to Piedigrotta. A little further on 
we pass the villa Maio on the 1., and on 
the rt. the ascent to the Arenella, the 
birthplace of Salvator Bosa^ whose house 
is indicated by a tablet Thence by 
the Strada S. Gennaro to the village of 
(2 m.) Antignano, where the road to 
Vomero diverges on the L (see below). 
Here we turn to the rt, and then to 
the 1., reaching almost immediately 
the office of the Dazio Consumo. 200 
yards further the bridle-path leads 
under an aqueduct, and ascends a 
hollow in 1 hr. to the 

Camaldoli (1475 ft. ; donkey, 2 frs.). 
Ladies are not admitted, the monastery 
having been bought back from the 
Government by the monks. (See next 
page.) 

This Monastery was founded in 1585 
by the Marquis of Pescara. the con- 
queror of Francis I. at Pavia, and 
occupies the E. crest of a semicircular 
ridge, the loftiest hill on the N. and 
"W. of Naples. One of the monks will 
conduct the visitor through the garden 
and along a shady path to the Belvedere. 
The ♦view suddenly disclosed from 
hence is most beautiful and striking. 
It comprehends the principal region of 
volcanic action in Southern Italy, and 
many of the most important sites im- 
morteliscd by the poets and historians 
of antiquity. The Bays of Naples and 
Gaeta, the Gulf of Pozzuoli, the Capital 
itself, the craters and lakes of the 
Phle^rsean Fields, the promontories of 
Posihpo and Misenum, the islands of 
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Kisida, Procida, and Ischia, and the 
sites of Bai80, Cumee, and Litemum are 
finely overlooked. On the S. the pro- 
spect is bounded by Capri and the Punta 
della Campanella. Following the 
Sorrentine promontory, we recognise 
the towns of Massa, Sorrento, and 
Castellammare, Monte Sanf Angelo, 
and the rich plain at the foot of 
Vesuvius in the foreground. On the 
"N. the eye ranges over the whole of 
Campania Felix as far as the chain of 
the Apennines, embracing Maddaloni, 
Caserta, Capua, Monte Tifate, the vol- 
canic group of Rocca Moufina, Gaeta, 
the Formian hills, and Monte Circello 
far beyond it. On the W. the prospect 
is terminated by the sea and by the 
islands of Ponza in the distant horizon. 
A view scarcely less extensive may be 
gained from some ^assy crags below 
the "W. wall of the monastery, reached 
in a few minutes by declining the turn 
to the 1., which leads to the convent 
gate. 

A steep descent through rocks and 
forests leads from the Camaldoli to the 
village of Pianura. On tiie S. side of 
the hill of Camaldoli is the village of 
Soooayo {sub cavo montis). Several 
roads meet at Antignano, one of which 
turns N. to (3 m.) Capodimonte. A 
pleasanter variation of the return to 
Na^es may however be made by driving 
S.W. to (im.) 

Vomero, at the entrance to the Villa 
Belvedere (magnificent *view from the 
Villa, 25 c). A steep descent, called 
Salita del VomerOy leads from this point 
to the Chiaia, and there is also a Fimi- 
cular Ely. (25 c). Here the road takes 
the name of the Strada Belvedere ; it 
passes the Villa Retina, and traverses 
the creet of the Colhna di Chiaia until 
it joins the hill of Posilipo, passing, near 
the point where it turns S., the Villa 
Ricciardi on the rt., and on the 1. the 
Villa Tricase. A few yds. further, at 
S. Stefano, the beautiful Via Tasso 
diverges on the 1. The road now passes 
over the two tunnels, commanding 
splendid views, and reaches 

3 m. Poiilipo, close to which it is 



joined by the Salita di S, Antonio di 
Posilipoy which ascends from the Mer- 
gellina, passing near Virgil's tomb. 

Following the ridge of the hill, and 
traversing 5ie small village of Santo 
Strato, the road falls into the (5 m.) 
Strada Nuova nearly opposite the Pimta 
di Coroglio, 3 m. from tko Grand Hotel 
at Naples. 

Drive 7. — Str. Nuova di Capodi- 
monte. This road starts from the 
Museum, and after crossing the Ponte 
della Sanitk, from which there is a 
beautiful view, winds round the hill of 
Capodimonte to the palace (p. 84) at 
the top, passing on the lett S. Gennaro 
de' Poveri, and the entrance to the 
Catacombs (p. 25). 

Drive 8.— Str. Ponti Rossi— Str. 
di Foria. The first part of this drive 
is the same as No. 7. It then winds 
roimd the £. side of the hill of Capodi- 
monte, reaching at its base the Ponti 
Rossi (p. 25), of which^five arches stand 
clear, the others being blocked up. 
(Ascent in 40 min. to S. M. del Pianto 
— *fine view.) The carriage-road then 
passes the Albergo do' Poveri and Bo- 
tanical Gardens (p. 56), 

Drive 9. — Villa Meuricoffre — 
Valley of the Camaldoli. The first part 
of this drive is the same as No. 7. It 
then turns "W. from Capodimonte, and 
passes by the Villa Meuricoffi-e (p. 86), 
and through the valley between the 
Vomero and the Camaldoli, affording 
beautiful views of the country and the 
bay. 

Drive 10.— Poggio Reale— Campo 
Santo. A long straight road beyond 
the Porta Capuana leads to this favourite 
promenade of the lower orders, planted 
with trees and embellished with foun- 
tains. The palace, of which a few 
scanty ruins alone remain, was a fre- 
quent retreat of many successive kings 
of the Anjou and Aragonese dynasties. 
Here is the Town Slaughter House, in- 
teresting to agriculturists. At the 
Barriera Doganale a road on the 1., 
encircling the Camposanto Nuovr 
(p. 54), ascends to Capo di Chino, ar 
joins the carriage-roads from Case: 
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and Capua ; a road on the rt. leads to 
Barra, S. lorio, and Portici, by which 
we return to Naples. .^ ^^ 



ROUTE 2. 

NAPLES TO AVELLINO, BY CANCELLO 
AND NOLA. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

HAFLES 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 

17, 25, 32 

14 Canoello . . 1, 3, 33 

22 Hola 32 

26 Falxna 
31 Samo 
86 Ck>dola 

3 Hocera 
38 Castel 8. Giorgio 
41 Meroato 8. 8eYerino 
44 Montoro 
52 Solofra 
55 8erino 
60 Ayellino 

6 Prata Fratola 

Rly. conceded from Avellino E. to 
Santa Venere (Rte. 19); in construc- 
tion from Mercato S. Severino S. to 
Salerno (Rte. 25), and from Prata 
Pratola N. to Benevento (Rte. 17). 

At Canoello the line branches off to 
the S.E., and traverses a fertile plain 
to 

Nola (11,395), an episcopal city, 
retaining the name and site of one of 
the most ancient cities of Campania, 
famous for the resistance offered by its 
fortress to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae. It was here that Augustus 
died, A.D. 14 ; according to Tacitus, in 
the same house and chamber in which 
his father Octayius had expired. Nola 
has supplied the museums of Europe 



with one of the most valuable classes 
of Fictile Vases of the Italo-Greek 
period. They are supposed to have 
been introduced by the Corinthian 
potters, Eucheir and Eugrammos, who 
were brought into Italy by Demaratus 
about 600 years B.C., but the grand or 
perfect period of the Nolan vases is 
held to have been reached in 450 b.c. 
The material is a very fine clay which 
was covered with red paint when the 
vases came from the lathe. The orna- 
ments were then touched in in black, 
the figures delineated with a stylus or 
graver, and the black background 
painted in. Nola has also enriched 
the cabinets of numismatists with an 
immense quantity of coins, most of 
which bear the epigraph NXIAAIXIN, 
a suflB.cient proof that the city was 
founded by a Greek colony. The in- 
teresting incription in the Oscan 
language, known as the Cippus Abel' 
lanuSy which was foimd near Atella, is 
preserved in the Museum of the Se- 
minary at Nola, 10 min. N.E. of the 
town. In the 5th centy. Nola became 
celebrated for the introduction of church 
bells, which are said to have been in- 
vented by Paulinus, bishop of the city, 
in whose honoiir an annual f§te is held 
in July. Hence the church bell is 
supposed to have been called Campana, 
from the province of Campania, in 
which the city is situated. Nola was 
the birthplace o^ Giordano Bruno (1550), 
the Domenican philosopher, who fled 
to England after he had become dis- 
satisfied with his own church, and 
afterwards to Helmstadt, where he was 
protected by the Duke of Brunswick. 
On his return to Italy he was arrested 
at Padua, and burnt as an atheist in 
1660 at Rome, where a statue erected 
in his honour was unveiled with much 
ceremony on Whitsun Day, 1889. 
Merliano, the sculptor, better known as 
Giovanni da Nola, was bom here in 1478. 
Near Nola is Monte Cicala, interest- 
ing to the geologist, with the ruins of a 
castle on its summit. 

Falma (7077), is prettily situated on 
a hill opposite to Ottaiano, on the lower 
slopes of the hills that encircle Vesuvius. 
There is a large feudal mansion, at the 
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foot of a wooded hill, on whicli are the 
rains of an extensive castle. 

Same (15,382), is crowned by the 
picturesque ruin of its mediaeval castle, 
the principal stronghold of Count 
Francesco Coppola, during the con- 
spiracy of the barons against Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon (1460), and a favourite 
subject with artists. It takes its name 
from the river Samo, which gushes 
from the rock on the N. of the town in 
a clear and abundant stream. In the 
church of 6^. Maria della Foce is the tomb 
of Walter de Brienne, son-in-law of 
Tancred, who died a prisoner here in 
1205, from wounds received in his 
expedition against Frederick II. Be- 
tween Samo and Palma are the re- 
mains of a Roman aqueduct (p. 25). 

From Codola a loop-line runs S. to 
Nucera. Several tunnels lead to 

Sanseyerino (9840), with the usual 
castle commanding the plain. In the 
church of 8, Antonio are the tombs of 
Tommaso da Sanseverino, High Con- 
stable of Naples in 1353, and other 
members of the family. There is a 
good road of 10 m. from Sanseverino to 
Salerno, passing near Baronisi (7668), 
the scene of Fra Diavolo*s death (Rte. 
12); and Qiffone, interesting from its 
limestone rod^s containing fossil fishes. 

From Sanseverino the rly . ascends the 
valley, passes by the villages of Mbntoro 
Infericn-e (5315) and Superibre (4698), 
traverses the hills which separate the 
Samo from the Sabato, and reaches 
Solofra, in the church of which are 
some good paintings by Guarini, a native 
artist. Thence N. to Serino on the 
SabatOy which river is followed to 

AyelUno (20,492), situated in a well- 
watered valley. It is an episcopal city, 
and contains some good buildings, among 
which may be mentioned the Palazzo 
Trevisani and the Prefettura. Avellino 
retains the name, but not the situation, 
of the ancient AheUinumy the ruins of 
which are at Atripalda (5800), 2 m. 
off, on the rt bank of the Sabato. 
Here are still vestiges of the citadel, 
an amphitheatre, aqueduct, and baths. 



Considerable plantations of filbert or 
hazel trees exist hereabouts, the name 
of which, in ancient and modem times 
— Nux Avellana in Latin, Avellana in 
Italian — is supposed to have been 
derived from this locality. There are 
beautifrd walks in the neighbourhood. 

Beyond AvelUno the rly. descends 
the 1. bank of the Sabato to Plrata. 
Opposite, on the rt. bank, lies the more 
important village of Fratola. 

Striking E. from Avellino, a carriage 
road passes through Volturara and Mon- 
temarano (2684), crosses the Galore by 
the bridge of Lomito or Ponte di Galore 
and, leaving on the rt. Hosco (4473), 
an episcopal city containing ancient 
remains, passes the source of the Of anto 
and ascends to S. Angelo de' Lom- 
bardi (6700), the chief town of the 
district. 4 m. after crossing the Ca- 
lore, at the 21st m. from Avellino, a 
path on the 1. leads direct to the (5 m.) 
Lake of Amsanctits (Rte. 17). From 
S. Angelo the road runs N.E. over 
a high, cold, and bleak tract of coun- 
try, to (15 m.) Lacedonia (6132), the 
see of a bishop, supposed to occupy 
the site of Aquilonia, a city of the 
Hirpini, whose Oscan coins, several of 
which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, bear the inscription, Aku- 
dunnia. 5 m. further is Booohetta 
(Rte. 19). 



EXCURSION TO MONTE VERGINE. 

Carriage road to (4 m.) 

Meroogliano (3040), through chest- 
nut woods and a rich fertile country. 
Hence donkey (1^ fr.) to (1 J hr.) 

Monte Vergine. The convent lies 
in a ravine on the side of the highest 
peak of the mountain. It is one of 
the three great mediaeval monasteries 
still preserved near Naples. S. Wil- 
liam of VerceUi, the confessor of King 
Roger, is said to have founded it in 
1119 on the ruins of a temple of Cybele. 
Its church of S. Guglielmo contains a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, which 
is in great veneration in S. Italy; it 
was presented in 1310 by Catharine of 
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Valois, who is buried here with her 
son Louis of Taranto, the 2nd husband 
of Joanna I. Their effigies, in the cos- 
tume of the 14th cent., are placed on 
a Roman sarcophagus. On the 1. of 
the high- altar is the chapel and tomb 
which Manfred had erected for himself, 
and which after his defeat and death, 
were given by Charles of Anjou to one 
of his French followers; an event re- 
corded by a quaint Latin inscription. 
The altar-tomb has 4 columns resting 
on lions, and an upper story of small 
columns, all white marble adorned with 
mosaics. In the monastery is a small 
collection of inscriptions found near the 
spot. At Whitsuntide and on the 7th 
Sept. pilgrimages are made to the 
shrine of me Madonna ; a great variety 
of costumes may be seen on these occa- 
sions. A path leads in ^ hr. to the 
summit of the mountain (4290 ft.) 
which commands an extensive view of 
the bays of Naples and Salerno, and 
inland to the borders of the Apulian 
plain. The mitred Abbot and the 
more aged monks reside at Loreto or the 
Ospizio, at the foot of the mountain, 
a large octagonal building erected near 
Mercogliano in the last cent, from the 
design of Vanvitelli. Here are pre- 
served the ArchiveSf which have been 
declared a branch of the Archivio 
Generale at Naples, and contain up- 
wards of 18,000 parchment roUs, be- 
sides many Diplomas, 300 Papal buUs, 
and more than 200 MSS. relating to 
the mediaeval history of Italy. The 
collection, which begins with a diploma 
of the 9th cent., is bound in several 
vols, with an index. The oldest Greek 
parchment, of which there are many, 
dates from 1199. 

From Mercogliano a road leads S."W. 
to (3 m.) Monteforte (4200), on the 
side of a mountain, overlooked by the 
ruins of its once strong Castle, still a 
picturesque object. It was for some 
time the residence of Guy de Montfort, 
who murdered Prince Henry of Eng- 
land in the Cathedral of Viterbo. The 
revolution of 1820 broke out in this 
village. From this point there is a 
magnificent view over the plains of the 
Terra di Lavoro. A long and steep 



descent leads to (4 m.) Mugnano (3178), 
locally celebrated for its shrine of S. 
Philomena. Through a valley covered 
in the upper part with chestnut forests, 
and in the lower with vineyards and 
filbert-trees, the road descends to (3 m.) 
Cardinale, a hamlet at the foot of the 
mountain. We next reach (2 m.) 
Baiano (Ete. 32). 



ROUTE 3. 

CASERTA TO CASTELLAMMARE, BY 
CANCELLO. 

Miles. Stations. Koates. 

GASEETA . . 1, 17 
4 Maddaloni Inferiore 
8 Cancello . . 1, 2, 83 
13 Uarigliano 

19 Ottajano 

20 S. Giuseppe d'Ottajano 
22 Terzigno 

25 Boscoreale 
27 Torre Axmnnziata 5,25 
81 Castellammare di Stabia 
8 Oragnano 

Ely. in construction from Ottajano to 
Naples, skirting the N. base of Monto 
Somma. 

This rly. traverses the plain S.E. as 
far as Uaxigliano, a village on the rt., 
after which it runs almost due S., reach- 
ing the base of Monte Somma at Otta- 
jano. The town lies on the rt., a mile 
from the Stat. Beyond Terzigno the 
train skirts the foot of a stream of lava 
formed in 1834, and turns S."W. to 
Bosoorealei whence the summit of 
Vesuvius may be reached in 3J hrs. 
Further on the low mounds which con- 
ceal Pompeii are observed to the 1., as 
we approach Torre Ammnziata. The 
coast lino if* now followed S.S.E. to 
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CASTELLAinCABE (26,385), much 
frequented in summer for the sake of its 
mineral waters and the coohiess of its 
temperature, which is from 8° to 10° 
lower than that of Naples. 

The town is situated on the lower 
slopes of Monte d*Auro, an ofPshoot 
from the limestone range of Monte 
Sant* Angelo. Its lower part lies along 
a sheltered beach, protected from the 
east winds. It arose from the ruins of 
StabioB, which was first destroyed by 
Sylla during the Social War, and after- 
wards overwhelmed by the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in a.d. 79. The ex- 
cavations made upon the site of the 
ancient city have been filled up : several 
fragments of sculpture, some illegible 
papyri and a few skeletons, were dis- 
covered in 1745. These together with 
the wall-paintings, some of which were 
excellent, have been removed to the 
Museum. The higher ground on the 
1. towards Gragnano, is the site of the 
ancient city. 

At StabicB the elder Pliny perished 
during the eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii. Having been unable to ap- 
proach the shore at Retina, he landed 
here, at the villa of his friend Pompo- 
nianus, but was unable to remain on 
account of the showers of stones and 
ashes; and while endeavouring to escape 
in the direction of the seashore was 
suffocated by the noxious fumes that 
fiUed the air. (Cf. P/in. Lib. VI., J^, 
16.) 

The modem town dates from the 
building of the Castello^ whence it 
derives its name, by the Emperor Fre- 
derick II. in the 13th cent. Charles I. 
added walls and towers, and Alfonso I. 
further strengthened it Charles II. 
of Anjou built the royal palace of Quisi- 
sana, much resorted to by Johanna II. 
and the later Bourbons, to whom are 
due the arsenal and the docks. 

The Quay presents a busy and ani- 
mated scene, and along the shore are 
cotton factories, tanyards, building- 
yards, &c. The Port is 3 or 4 fathoms 
deep, and is protected by a small 
mole. It contains a naval arsenal and 
dockyard, where some of the ships of 
the Italian royal navy are built. 

The Bay, bounded on the N.W, by 



Capo Bruno, and on the S.'W. by Capo 
d* Orlando, is deep, with a sandy beach. 

The Mineral Waters, which have 
been extolled by Galen, Pliny, and 
Columellaj^ are still held in high repute 
by the Neapolitan physicians on account 
of their efficacy in rheumatic, paralytic, 
and gouty affections. They flow from 
the base of Monte d'Auro, and are 
within a short distance of each other, 
the principal being on the roadside, 
opposite the arsenal. Their tempera- 
ture seldom exceeds 65° Fahr. They 
were analysed a few years ago by a 
scientific commission. There are 12 
springs chiefly chalybeate, with carbonic 
acid gas, and a varying proportion of 
saline matter. Acqua Solfureo-Ferrataf 
rising near the Arsenal, presents a 
peculiar combination of chalybeate and 
saline with sulphureous water, and dif- 
fuses an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
over the whole place. 

The neighbourhood of CasteUammare 
abounds in delightful walks and rides, 
especially along the declivities of the 
hill above the town, which are shaded 
by copses of chestnut-trees. In the 
lower outskirts of the wood lie scat- 
tered many pretty villas, several of 
which are let in the summer. Donkeys 
for any of the short excursions, 1 or 2 
frs. Beautifully situated on the hill, 
i hr. from CasteUammare, is the Casino 
of Qnisisana, formerly a Koyal palace, 
now a Hotel. It stands on the site of 
a house erected by Charles II. of Anjou, 
and altered by the Bourbon, Ferdi- 
nand I., who acknowledged the benefit 
which his health derived from this re- 
sidence by changing its name to Qai-st- 
sana (here one becomes healthy). The 
woods aroimd are intersected ^vith paths 
leading to the summit of Monte Coppola 
(f hr.), a conical hiU clothed with 
chestnut-trees, and commanding fine 
views of the Bay. On the return, a 
cart road at a higher level, leaving the 
Casino below on the rt., leads in j hr. 
by a ruined Castie, near the exit from 
the grounds, to the 

Conyent of Foszano, founded by 
Gonsalvo de Cordova in the 16th cent., 
and occupying the site of a temple of 
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Diana. The wooden cross in front of 
it stands on an ancient altar, discovered 
in 1585. The church contains an 
image of the Virgin found in a well 
(pozzo) in the 11th cent., and held in 
much veneration. The well still exists 
in the crypt. Castellammare may he 
regained in | hr. by a terrace road over- 
looking the bay. 

*Monte Sant* Angelo (5000 ft.), the 
3fons Gaums of the Romans, may be 
ascended in 4 hrs. Guide and doriey, 
5 f rs. The way lies through the woods 
above the Casino, leaving Monte Cop- 
pola on the 1., to (1^^ hr.) Fimontey where 
the path begins to mount steeply to the 
rt. The highest of the three peaks is 
crowned by a ruined chapel, formerly a 
resort of brigands, and for this reason 
destroyed. The path leading to it was 
broken up at the same time, and is only 
possible for good climbers. The mag- 
nificent* view extends from Monte 
Circello beyond Terracina, and the 
Meta on the frontier of the Abruzzi to 
Monte Terminio, beyond Avellino, to 
the Albumus E. of Paestum, and the 
moimtains that stretch from the Cilento 
and the Gulf of Policastro towards 
Calabria, including the whole expanse 
of the bays of Naples, Gaeta, and 
Salerno. 

Castellammare is the best centre for 
frequent visits to (4 m.) Pompeii 
Pony-chaise there and back (more con- 
venient generally than the rly.), 4 frs., 
waiting the whole day. 

Two fine but fatiguing paths lead 
from Castellammare in 7 b^s. to Amalfi, 
(1) By Pimonte to the (3i hrs.) Pass of 
^. Angelo aOuida^ (2 J hrs.) 8. Lazzaro, 
and (1 hr.) Tovere. The view from 
the summit of the Pass is extremely 
grand, the soft beauty of the two bays 
contrasting finely with the wildness of 
the mountain. The descent on the 
Amalfi side winds down to the sea 
through wooded ravines. 

(2) Through Gragnano and tbe Tende 
di Lettere to (4 hrs.) Monte Faita, from 
whence there is a magnificent view of 
the bays of Naples and Salerno. Amalfi 
is reacbed by a winding descent, passing 
on the rt. tne castle of Fratta, through 
Ravello. This is the only route by 



which travellers crossing the mountains 
can visit Amalfi and RaveUo on the 
same day. On both these excursions, 
as well as on the ascent to Monte S. 
Angelo, luncheon must be carried. 

A branch rly. runs E. from Castel- 
lammare to Gragnano (12,278), cele- 
brated for its macaroni and red wine, 
f hr. N.E., reached by a bridle road, is 

Lettore (5640), beautifully placed on 
the flanks of the mountain. It preserves 
in its name a memorial of the epithet 
Zactarii, given once to these mountains 
on accoimt of the excellence of their 
pastures. The hill is crowned by its 
ruined and picturesque castle, once a 
stronghold of the Mlroballi family, 
which commands an extensive and 
lovely view. 
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NAPLES TO POBTICI— ASCENT OF VESU- 
VIUS. 



Miles. Stations. 

Kaples 
5 Portici 



Routes. 



There are three principal ways of 
ascending Vesuvius from Naples. I. 
By means of the Wire Rope lUy., now 
the property of Messrs. T. Cook & Son 
(office, Piazza dei Martiri), whose carri- 
ages leave Naples at 8.30 a.m., driving 
in 4 hrs. through Portici and Eesina to 
the Observatory and rly. stat. at the 
foot of the cone. Thence train in 
12 min. to the upper stat., where each 
traveller receives a guide, who conducts 
him in 12 min. to the crater. Fare, in- 
cluding all expenses, 25 frs. For a party 
of not less than four persons a carriage 
will be sent to the hotel at an earlier or 
later hour for the same charge ; three 
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persons in this case pay 26 frs. each, two, 
29 frs., and one, 40 frs. The train runs 
at intervals, according to the number of 
tourists, and 3 hrs. may be spent on the 
mountain. Extra charge for a man to 
help while walking up to the crater, 
2 £re. ; portatina there and back, 10 frs. 
Good restaurant at the lower stat. ; 
luncheon without wine, 3J frs. ; other 
charges according to tariiF. Special 
terms are made by Messrs. Cook for 
the ascent by night. 

II. By carriage from the hotel to 
the Observatory in 3J hrs., thence on 
foot to the base of the cone in 40 min., 
and to the simmiit in an hour. Persons 
driving from the Observatory to the 
base of the cone in a carriage not 
frunished by Messrs. Cook pay 5 frs. 
for the use of the road. This plan is 
not recommended. 

III. By train to Portici, thence on 
foot or in a carriage to (^ m.) Resina, 
where, at the Officina delle Guide, 
horses and guides may be obtained. 
Tariff, guide 7 fi^. ; horse, 5 frs. ; extra 
fees and gratuities, 3 or 4 frs. ; use of 
the private road, 5 frs. The pedestrian 
who chooses to carry his luncheon may 
walk from Portici stat. by the old mule 
path in 3 hrs. to the summit, without 
the assistance of any guide whatever. 
The path continues straight on, frx)m 
this point where the carriage-road 
first bends to the left. A bottle 
of good wine may be bought at the 
crater (2 frs.), or at several ostei-ie on 
the way (1 fr.). The descent of the 
cone is made in long strides over the 
loose ashes on the N. side in about 
10 min. ; thence to the Observatory in 
10 min. by a path winding among 
hillocks of adies and lava. A light 
shawl and a neck handkerchief will be 
found useful on the summit, as the 
wind is often keen. 

Vesuvius may also be ascended from 
Pompeii, where the charges are some- 
what lower. Horse and man, 7 frs. 
Provisions, including water, should be 
earned. The ascent ought never to 
be attempted in combination with a 
visit, on the same day, to the ruins, 
but may be recommended to persons 
staying at CasteUammare. The path 
leads N. by (2 m.) Boscoreale stat 
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(Rte. 3), and thence N.W. over fielcs 
of lava to the (2 hrs.) foot of the cone, 
and to the summit m 1^ hr. A less 
frequented ascent, but equally easy, is 
that from Torre Annunziata. 

The Ferrovla Funioolare (wire-rope 
rly.), opened in June, 1881, is much 
steeper than that of the Bigi, and a 
different kind of rail was therefore 
necessary. The ascent is mastered by 
aid of ^ endless steel-wire rope, to 
which small carriages furnished with 
powerful brakes are attached. A sta- 
tionary engine at the foot of the line 
overcomes the friction, and the weight 
of the descending car draws up the 
ascending one. 

The carriage runs upon a centra^L rail 
laid on the top of a parallel sleepy, and 
on 3 side rails at the base of the sleeper, 
into which 3 side wheels, raised at an 
angle, to turn and keep the carriage 
uprighttightly grasp the rails on either 
side. The carriages, notwithstanding 
the steep incline, maintain the hori- 
zontal position, and are quite comfort- 
able. 

The eruption of December, 1881, has 
spoiled the symmetrical form of the 
eruptive cone, having mad^ a new vent 
200 yards frx>m the top, on the side of 
Pompeii, undermining it so that it 
fell in. 

Leaving Naples by carriage, we drive 
along the crowded quays of the Mari- 
nella, and after passing ihe Qnfiile of 
the Carmine, cross the Sebeto by the 
Fonte della Maddalena, leaving on the 
rt. the QranUi (grantpies), now con- 
verted into barracks. Tlje dusty road 
runs along the shore, but is completely 
shut out from the sea by a continupus 
Une of villas and houses, and presents 
no objects of interest, except perhaps 
the stringaof macaroni hi^e out to dry 
on every side. 

Portiei is 7 m. from any of the 
Neapolitan hotels. The long straggling 
town is traversed for a mile to its sub- 
urb of Beaina (Rte. 5), where the road 
turns to the 1. immediatdy beyond the 
entrance to Herculaneum^ and winds 
up between vineyard walls fuid then 
over the dark lava stream of 1872 to 

H 
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the (5 m.) Observatory (2220 ft). It 
was erected in 1844, and placed under 
the superintendence of the celebrated 
meteorologist Melloni, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1854 by the late Prof. Pal- 
mieri (d. 1882). It contains a number 
of scientific appliances, and among 
them a peculiar instrument {seismo* 
graph) for registering the state of the 
mountain wife reference to probable 
earthquakes. Close to the Obsenratoiy 
is the Hermitage^ a sort of osteria, 
where Lacrimas Christie the strong 
white wine grown on the slopes of 
Vesuvius, can be procured, as at nume- 
rous other places on the ascent. 

The view from this point is magni- 
ficent, stretching far away to the N.W. 
over the heights of Camaldoli, Posilipo, 
Misenum, Procida, Ischia with Monte 
£pomeo, the Ponza Islands, and Gaeta 
as far as the promontory of Monte 
Circello ; to the S. towers Monte S. 
Angelo, with Castellammare, Vico, 
Sorrento, and Massa below, and beyond 
them Capri. 

The road, henceforward private (see 
above) proceeds "W. to the (2 m.) 
bottom of the cone, close to the lower 
Stat of the Wire Rope Rly. The path 
up the cone ia very steep, and the loose 
ashes since the eruption of 1872 make 
tlie foothold insecure and the walking 
tiresome. 

5 min. beyond the Observatory is 
the rly. office, where travellers who 
have arrived in any carriage not fur- 
nished by Messrs. Cook must take 
tickets (18 frs.), and pay 5 frs. for the 
use of the road. Pedestrians here turn 
to the 1., and reach the foot of the cone 
by a rough pathway in 35 min. 

From the Lower Stat. (2600 ft.) the 
rly. ascends a gradient of 43 to 63 in 
100, and mounts to a level of 8900 ft. 
in the course of 900 yds. The present 
height of the crater is about 4250 ft. 

The *view is of course magnificent, 
though often hazv; but the attention 
of the traveller is for the most part 
monopolized by the interest of the 
volcano. At ordinary times there is no 
danger in looking down into the crater, 
but the visitor must be on his guard 
against falling stones. The sulphureous 
vapour is sometimes trying^ and the 



traveller will have to shift his position 
from time to time to avoid burning the 
soles of his shoes. Eggs may be roasted 
on the hot lava, and impressions made 
thereon with coins, for which, and for 
other kindred experiments, the guides 
will be only too happy to provide the 



History of the Volcano and 
ITS Eruptions. 

Vesuvius, t^ 6pos OftctroiJioyof Strabo, 
the Vesevxs and Yesbins of the Romans, 
rises in the midst of the plain of Cam- 
pania, and is surrounded on the N. and 
the E. by mountains of Apennine lime- 
stone. It is about 30 m. in circum- 
ference. It rises by a gentle declivity 
to the level of the plain which forms 
the base of Monte Somma, whose highest 
point is the Punta del Nasone (3640 ft). 
Moute Somma extends in an irregular 
semicircle round the N. and E. of 
Vesuvius, the two mountains being 
separated by the deep semicircular 
valley called the Atrio del Cavello, 

For raK>re than 300 years Vesuvius 
has been the only active crater among 
the volcanic group of the Bay of Naples, 
which includes Ischia, Procida, the 
Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, and Vesuvius. 
Before the Christian era Ischia and the 
Solfatara appear to have been the only 
Italian craters which were active within 
the historical period. Stromboli, the 
most northern of the Lipari islands, is 
the only other permanently active vol- 
cano in Europe, and lies about 70 m. 
N. of JEtnai, about 120 m. S.E. of 
Vesuvius. 

Before the reign of Titus, Vesuvius 
showed no signs of activity. From an 
early period it appears to have been 
known as the Mons Summanusy and td 
have been crowned by a temple dedi» 
catcd to Jupiter. 

- Diodorus Siculus was the first of the 
ancient geographers to describe Vesu- 
vius as volcanic. Bom at Agyrium, 
on the flanks of -Sltna, he must have 
been familiar with volcanic phenomena, 
as that mountain was twice in activity 
during his lifetime. On examining 
Vesuvius he found, as he tells us, 
many signs that it had been in activity 
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in ancient times. Vitruvius mentions 
a tradition in his day tliat the mountain 
had emitted flames. Strabo, who wrote 
a few years later, describes it as a 
truncated cone, with a barren and 
ashy aspect, " having cavernous hollows 
in its cineritious rocks, which look as 
if they had been acted on by fire.'* 
From historical inference, however, 
as well as from geological testimony, 
we may conclude that the crater of 
Monte Somma, and not that of Vesu- 
vius, was the site of volcanic activity 
before the reign of Titus. 

In the 63rd year of our era, during 
the reign of Nero, the mountain began 
for the first time to give signs that the 
volcanic fire was returning to its an- 
cient channel. On the 5tn February 
the whole neighbourhood was convulsed 
by an earthquake, which, as Seneca 
records, threw down a great part of 
•Pompeii and Herculaneum. In 64 
another earthquake occurred, which 
injured Naples and destroyed the the- 
atre, where Nero had been acting a 
few minutes before. These earthquaies 
continued at intervals for 16 years. 

The first eruption of Vesuvius of 
which there is any record occurred on 
the 24th August in the year 79, during 
the reign of Titus. It is memorable not 
only as the eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and caused 
the death of Pliny the naturalist, but 
also as having had his nephew, the 
yoimger Pliny, for its historian. In 
nis two well-known letters to Tacitus 
(vi. 16 and 20), describing the death of 
nis uncle, Pliny says that about one in 
the aftemoon his mother informed his 
uncle, who was stationed with the 
Roman fleet at Misenum, that a cloud 
appeared of unusual size and shape. 
" It was not," he says, "at that dis- 
tance discernible from what mountain 
it arose, but it was found afterwards 
that it was from Vesuvius. I cannot 
give a more exact description of its 
figure than by likening it to that of a 
pine-tree, for it shot up a great height 
in the form of a trunk, which extended 
itself at the top into the form of 
branches. 

In the second letter Pliny describes 
more minutely the phenomena which 



attended the eruption: — "There had 
been, for many days before, some 
shocks of an earthquake, which the 
less surprised ns as they are extremely 
frequent in Campania ; but they were 
so particularly violent that night, that 
they not only shook everything about 
us, but seemed indeed to tiireaten 
total destruction . . . Though it was 
now morning, the light was exceedingly 
faint and knguid; the buildings all 
around us tottered, and we therefore re- 
solved to quit the town. Having got to 
a convenient distance from the houses, 
we stood still, in the midst of a most 
dangerous and dreadful scene. The 
sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and 
to be driven from its banks by the 
convulsive motion of the earth ; it is 
certain at least that the shore was con- 
siderably enlarged, and that several sea 
animals were left upon it. On the 
other side, a black and dreadful cloud, 
bursting with an igneous serpentine 
vapour, darted out a long train of fiie, 
resembling flashes of lightning, but 
much larger. . . . The ashes now be- 
gan to fall upon us, though in no great 
quantity. I turned my head, and ob- 
served behind us a thick smoke, whiih 
came rolling after us like a torrent. 
At length a glimmering light appeared, 
which we imagined to be rather the 
forerunner of an approaching burst of 
flames, as in truth it was, than the 
return of day. However, the fire fell 
at a distance from us. Then again we 
were immersed in thick darkness, and 
a heavy shower of ashes rained upon 
us, which we were obliged every now 
and then to shake off, otherwise wo 
should have been crushed and binicd 
in the heap. ... At last this dread- 
ful darkness was dissipated by degrees, 
like a cloud of smoke; the real day 
rettmied, and even the sun appeared, 
though very faintly, and as when an 
eclipse is coming on. Every object 
which presented itself to our eyes, 
which were extremely weakened, 
seemed changed, being covered over 
with white ashes, as witli a deep snow." 
This description is not only interest- 
ing in itself, but is valuable as afford- 
ing the evidence of an eye-witness as 
to the nature of the eruption. On thi' 
H 2 
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point the statement of Pliny is entirely 
confirmed by scientific observations on 
the materials which cover the buried 
cities. It appears that no lava flowed 
from the crater on this occasion, only 
ashes, red-hot stones, and loose frag- 
ments of volcanic materials being 
ejected. Many of these masses which 
have been found at Pompeii are not 
less than 8 lbs. in weight, while those 
which fell upon Stabiae, 4 m. further, 
weigh only a few ounces. The crater 
vomited at the same time enormous 
volumes of vapour, which fell upon the 
country around in torrents of heated 
water, charged with the dry light 
ashes which were suspended in the air. 
This water, as it reached the soil, 
carried with it in its course the cinders 
which had fallen, and thus deluged 
Herculaneum with a soft, pasty, vol- 
canic mud or alluvium, which penetrated 
into places which neither scorisB nor 
stones could have reached, and did far 
more damage than any other product 
of the eruption. The cone raised at 
this period is the present Vesuvius, 
which has continued to be the almost 
exclusive channel of eruption to the 
present day. 

Other eruptions occurred in 472, 
when, according to Procopius, Europe 
was covered with ashes, which fell 
even at Constantinople ; — in 512, when 
the same author says the ashes were 
carried as far as Tripoli; — in 1036, 
when the lava is said to have reached 
the sea ; — and in 1500, when a crater 
was formed 5 m. in circumference and 
1000 paces deep, A long interval now 
ensued of 131 years, during which 
Vesuvius became so covered with 
vegetation, that in the 17th cent. 
Braccini found the sides of the crater 
overgrown with brushwood and forest- 
trees, and haunted by wild boars. 
During this interval of rest, in 1538, 
V^as tlu-own up Monte Nuovo (Bte. 10). 

Jn Dec. 1631, one of the greatest 
modem eruptions oocmred. Braocini, 
who describes it, says that about mid- 
summer the plain of tfte Samo waa 
convulsed by earthquakes, which oc- 
curred repeatedly during the six fol- 
lowing months. On the 16th of Dec, 
at cany tlawn, the cpnp poured out 



from its S.W. flank a column of va- 
pour so loaded with ashes as to have 
the^ appearance of black smoke, and 
which assumed the usual form of a 
pine-tree, followed by discharges of 
stones and flashes of volcanic fire. 
The colunm of vapour was carried over 
nearly 100 m. of coimtry, and was 
charged with so much electricity that 
several men and animals were killed 
by lightning from it. These were suc- 
ceeded by a gp*eat earthquake, during 
which the sea retired | m. from the 
shore, and then returned with such 
violence that it covered the land 30 
paces beyond its former limit. At the 
same moment the summit of the cone 
poured out seven streams of lava, one 
of which took the direction of Torre 
Annunziata, where it formed the 
masses of lava now visible on t^e "W. 
of the town ; another destroyed two- 
thirds of Torre del Greco; a third 
Resina, which had arisen on the site 
of Herculaneum; another the village 
of Granatello and part of Portici, 
where it flowed into the sea and 
formed the current on which the Royal 
Palace and La Favorita were subse- 
quently buUt. 18,000 persons are said 
to have perished in this catastrophe. 
The ashes were carried by the wind to 
the shores of the Adriatic, to tiie Greek 
islands, and to Constantinople; and 
the eruption was followed by discharges 
of vapour and hot water, which fell in 
the form of torrents of rain upon the 
slopes of the mountain, killed great 
numbers of persons at Portici and Torre 
del Greco, and inundated tiie coimtry 
as far as Nola and the Apennines. The 
eruption did not entirely cease till 
Feb. 1632, when it waa ascertained 
by measurement that the cone had lost 
so much of its height tiiat it wa9 
1530 ft. lower than Monte Somma. 

Other eruptions occurred in 1660, 
when the crater was so cleared out, 
that three small holes could be se^o. in 
action at the bottom of the hollow ; in 
1707, when ashes, stones, and lava 
were cast forth in large quantities, 
Naples being on August 4 covered with 
a dense shower of aahes;— from 1712 to 
1737 there were constant eruptions, 
that of 1717 being described by Bishop 
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Berkeley, who calculated that the height 
to which the stones were projected was 
1000 ft. above the orifice from which 
they issued; in 1767 a lava-stream 
more than 6 m. long, 2 m. broad at its 
extreme point, and from 60 to 70 ft. 
deep, ran into the depression at the 
Atrio del Cavallo ; in October, 1768, it 
had not cooled, and a stick inserted 
in its crevices took fire immediately; 
on this occasion ashes are said to have 
fallen on the decks of ships 60 m. 
distant ; in 1779 an extraordinary 
phenomenon accompanied the usual 
features of an eruption ; it is described 
by Sir W. Hamilton as a fountain of 
liquid transparent fire three times higher 
than Vesuvius itself, and emitting so 
vivid a light that the whole country 
was illumined for 10 m. roimd; the 
fall of the column destroyed woods and 
vineyards, and broke in the roof and 
-windows of nearly every house ; some 
of the stones which fell weighed up- 
wards of 100 lbs., and the depth of 
ashes was 4 feet. 

The most important eruption since 
those of 79 and 1631 commenced in 
Feb. 1793, and continued with scarcely 
any intermission till the 15th June, 
1794. On the 12th June an earthquake 
shook the country for miles round. 
Between Vesuvius and the coast the 
surface of the groimd was seen to un- 
dulate like a sea, from E. to W., and a 
large fissure, 3000 ft. long, opened 
down the W. flank of the moimtain. 
In the night of the 15th a small crater 
below the base of the great cone dis- 
charged a stream of lava and immense 
volumes of black smoke. A second 
mouth opened lower down, followed by 
others in quick succession, in a straight 
line towards the coast between Resina 
and Torre del Greco. The explosions 
from these mouths, some of which are 
still visible above Besina, resembled the 
reports of heavy artillery, and were 
accompanied bv a hollow subterranean 
murmur. Each mouth was distinctly 
Been frt)m Naples to pour out a separate 
stream of lava. These streams united 
as they approached the plain and rolled 
on steadily towards the sea. The 
smoke collected above them into an 
enormous mass of douds,, which was 



carried by the wind towards Naples, 
discharging in its course incessant 
flashes of lightning. The lava at first 
threatened Resina; it then altered its 
direction towards Torre del Greco, over 
the current of 1631, in a vast broad 
stream. It passed through the centre 
of the town, enveloped the principal 
church, several churches, and the 
greater part of the houses, in a stream 
of lava varying from 12 to 40 feet in 
thickness, and advanced 380 feet into 
the sea in a mass 1204 feet wide and 
15 feet high, presenting as it cooled a 
tendency to asstmie a columnar struc- 
ture. This current, which may still be 
examined at Torre del Greco, was so 
unusually fluid that only 6 hours 
elapsed from the time when it left the 
crater till it entered the sea, a distance 
of more than 4 m. The ashes which 
accompanied this discharge fell at 
Taranto, and at places in Calabria 
140 m. distant. The sea at Torre del 
Greco, on the 17th, when Sir "W. 
Hamilton examined the lava, was in a 
boiling state at the distance of 100^ 
yards from the new promontory, and 
no boat could remain near it on account 
of the melting of the pitch on her 
bottom. For nearly a month aftei 
this eruption the crater poured out 
enormous quantities of aqueous vapour, 
loaded with fine white ashes, which, 
descending in torrents of heavy rain, 
deluged the whole country with vol- 
canic mud. King Ferdinand tried to 
induce the inhabitants of Torre del 
Greco to rebuild their town on a safer 
sjwt, but they refrised to abandon the 
old site. 

In the early part of 1822 a new 
crater poured out several streams into 
the Atrio del Cavallo. On the 23Td 
Oct. the great cone suddenly fell in 
with a loud crash. The ashes and 
stones thrown out intercepted the high 
road from Resina to Torre Annunziata. 
The vapours from the crater, which 
rose to the height of nearly 10,000 ft., 
discharging flashes of lightning, were 
condensed into showers of heated water^ 
which fell in torrents, and deluged the 
villages of S. Sebastiano and Massa. 

At the beginning of 1855 an exten- 
sive fissure opened near the base of thf 
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Punta del Palo. This was followed by 
a great eruption, and from the summit 
of the cone a stream of lava flowed 
down into the plain, committing dread- 
flil ravages through a highly cultivated 
district. A curious feature in the lava 
of this eruption was the production in 
its fissures of that peculiar mineral sub- 
stance called Cotunnite, a chloride of 
lead. 

On Dec. 8, 1861, after several shocks 
of earthquake, which were severely felt 
along the "W. base of the mountain from 
8 A.M. until 3 P.M., Torre del Greco 
became suddenly enveloped in darkness, 
owing to the clouds of ashes erupted 
fiom a number of small cones which 
opened at a distance of 700 yards behind 
the town. These cones, 11 in number, 
continued in eruption for several days, 
one of them only sending forth a current 
of lava. During this time Torre del 
Greco sustained great injury, the 
ground being rent in every direction. 

At the beginning of 1871 the moxm- 
tain again exhibited signs of activity, 
which continued throughout the year, 
and culminated in the eruption of 1872. 
On the 24th of April five streams of lava 
issued from the great cone, besides 
others from smaller cones, and flowed 
in the direction of Torre del Greco and 
Resina ; they stopped flowing the next 
day, and only stone and ashes were 
thrown out from the large and small 
cones. On the night of the 25th a fresh 
current of lava issued about midway 
down the side of the cone, and took the 
direction of the cone called Del Fran- 
ccse. A number of people had collected 
to view this, and some had advanced 
beyond the spot called La Crocella, 
when a torrent of lava suddenly burst 
out close to the crater of 1855, and 
pouring into the Atrio del Cavallo, 
enveloped and killed twenty of the 
sightseers. The lava continued its 
course to the towns of St. Sebastiano 
and Massa di Somma, doing a great 
deal of damage to both places ; it finally 
stopped close to la Cercola. Meanwhile 
the cone threw up stones to a height of 
4000 feet, and the detonations were so 
tremendous that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns fled in terror to 
Naples. A great fissure opened in the 



side of the cone, and extended half 
way down the mountain, which when 
it closed destroyed the cone of 1871 
on the N. side, £tnd changed the outline 
of the mountain, the summit sloping 
off" to the N. with an odd rock sticking 
up on the side of the crater. The 
ground between the cone and Somma 
was much raised by the lava. On the 
28th and 29th the great cone dis- 
charged tremendous showers of ashes, 
whidi fell over tJie surrounding country 
as far as Naples, obscuring the day- 
light and entirely destroying the vege- 
tation. Some of the lighter ashes are 
said to have been carried by the wind 
to a distance of 140 m. Severe shocks 
of earthquake continued tiU the 30th, 
when the mountain became tranquil. ♦, 

Summary. — The principal facts esta- 
blished by these eruptions are : — 1. 
When the crater is nearly filled up, an 
eruption may be considered near at 
hand. The periods of rest occur when 
it has been cleared out by a discharge. 
2. "When the mouth of the crater is so 
narrowed by accumulated matter as to 
be unequal to the free discharge of the 
lava, lateral openings are formed, 
which, being nearer the source of heat, 
discharge the lava in a state of greater 
liquidity, and enable it to flow more 
gently in a continuous stream. 3. The 
earthquakes which precede and accom- 
pany an eruption are probably caused 
by the effort of the elastie vapour to 
clear the internal channel when it is 
obstructed by masses of solid matter. 
4. The so-called smoke from the crater 
consists of aqueous vapour, more or less 
dark as it happens to be charged with 
ashes. When this vapour condenses in 
the atmosphere it descends in the form 
of warm rain, which assumes the con- 
sistency of mud when the vapour is 
loaded with ashes. 5. The fire which 
is seen above the crater during an 
eruption is not flame, but the reflection 
of the molten lava within the crater 
upon the clouds of vapour and ashes 
held in suspension which accumulate 
above it. 6. The lightning which is 
seen playing and darting from the edges 
of these clouds is the effect of the elec- 
tricity which is produced by the rapid 
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condensation of vapour into water, coid 
by the conversion of water into 
steam. 

Geology op THi> Mountain. 

The lower beds of La 8omma^ like 
the lower strata of the plain around it, 
are of enormous thickness, and consist 
of a compact tufa, formed of frag- 
ments of pumice and ashes, supposed 
to have been formed imder the sea 
before the mountain was upheaved. 
This tufa contains shells of species still 
existing in the Mediterranean, and 
numerous erratic blocks of limeetone, 
some of which have been rendered «o 
crystalline by the action of heat that 
they may be called marble. 

Several quarries have been opened in 
the modem lava streams that have 
flowed to the foot of the mountain, and 
in them the gecdogist may easily exam- 
ine the structure of the different cur- 
rents. The neighbourhood of Naples 
abounds with phenomena which are of 
ihe highest interest, and tbe study of 
them will often help us to comprehend 
the apparently unintelligble facts in 
other volcanic countries of more 
ancient date. It should be added that 
the stones which the jewellers of 
Naples carve and set as personal orna- 
ments tmder the name of lava are im- 
properly so-called. They are picked 
up on tie side of Vesuvius, having been 
torn away from deep-lying beds of 
limestone and ejected through the 
mouth of the volcano in solid pieces, 
not in a melted state like true lava. 
The excellent collections at the Uni- 
versity should be examined by those 
who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the geology and minera- 
logy of the district. 

The cone of Vesuvius has been ascer- 
tained at various times, when portions 
of its sides have been rent or broken 
down, to be composed of concentric 
beds of lava, scoriae, and tufa, which 
dip outwards in all directions from the 
axis of the cone. 

The catalogue of Vesuvian Minerals 
has been reduced to about forty species 
by the accurate observations of Pro- 
fessor Scacchi of Naples. Vesuvius 



itself produces only augite (the most 
abundant of the whole) hornblende, 
mica, sodalite, breislakite, magnetic 
iron, and leucite in detached crystals. 
Monte Somma produces, in addition 
to these, sarcolite, giobertite (carbonate 
of magnesia), fluorine, apatite, quart* 
crystfiJs, lazulite, periclase or crystals 
of pure magnesia, and mellilite ; ara- 
gonite, monticellite, sommite or nephe- 
line, davyite and cavolinite ; anorthite, 
christianite, and biotine ; comptonite, 
haiiyne, zircon, atacamite (chloride of 
copper), mica crystals, olivine, felspar, 
sal-ammoniac, idocrase or vesuvian, 
pyramidal garnet, meionite, pyroxene, 
titaniferous iron, &c., &c. An inte- 
resting species, the coturmite, a chlo- 
ride of lead, has been found abundantly 
in the current of 1855, produced by sub- 
limation in the fissures of the lava as 
it has cooled. TTie traveller will find 
most of those minerals for sale at Resina, 
where the several guides add to their 
ordinary avocations that of mineral 
collectors, at the season when not en- 
gaged in conducting strangers. 

The lower slopes of Vesuvius are 
extremely fertile, and often produce 
three crops in the year, without other 
preparation than digging. From the 
vines grown on the volcanic soil is made 
the well-known wine called Lacrinue 
Christ i ; the red kind is the most com- 
mon, but the white has more of the 
peculiar delicacy of flavour which dis- 
tinguishes thb wine, and retains that 
flavour longer. The flora of Vesuvius 
is limited to a small number of species, 
a few of which are rare. It is a re- 
markable fact, wdll worthy of notice, 
that ihe volcanic valleys and slopes or 
Vesuvius, notwithstanding the devastat- 
ing effects of the eruptions, are able to 
maintain a population of some 80,000, 
while the same surface-^oimd of the 
chalky-soil of the Apennmes could not 
ftimish supplies to a twentieth part of 
that number. 

Those who are desirous of obtaining 
full information as to the eruptions, 
geological formation, &c., of Vesuvius, 
should read Professor Phillip's book, 
* Description of Vesuvius,* 1 vol., 1869. 
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ROUTE 6. 



NAPLES TO HERCULANEUM AND FOMPEU. 



Miles. 



Routes. 



25 



Stations. 
NAPLES 
5 Portiei 
8 Torre del Oreco 
12 Torre Annxmiiata 

Town Stat 
18 Do. Central Stat. 
15 Pompeii 



These two interestinff sites are in- 
dudod in the same Bte. ror conyenience 
of arrangement; but travellers are 
earnestly advised not to attempt them 
both in one day. 

The rlv. passes on the rt. the Oranili^ 
built in the last cent as public granaries, 
and converted into barracks. Further 
S>n, to the rt., is S. Giovanni a Teduccio 
(11,116) ; to the 1^ ^ m. inland, Barra 
(8919). 

Portici (11,792) is supposed to 
derive its name from, the portico of a 
temple of Hercules at the W. end of 
Herculaneum. From the Fort and 
Mole of Qrawttello on the sea-shore 
there is a fine view of the bay. The 
carriage-road passes through the court- 
yard of the Palace, built in 1738 by 
Charles 1 1I. In the surrounding park 
has been established an important Agri- 
cultural School, with a staff of com- 
petent professors. Beyond the palace 
is the adjacent town of 



(12,175), built upon the 
volcanic tufa and lava which cover Her^ 
cuianeum. It nearly retains its name of 
Retina, the ancient port of the latter. 
There are many villas, the largest of 
which is La Favoritay formerly a royal 
residence, with a fine gturden and a 
mosaic found in one of the Palaces of 
Tiberius at Capri. 



Herculai^euh. 

The entrance to the excavations^- 
indicated by an inscription '* Beali 
Scavi di Ercolano " — ^is at the comer of 
the main street and the Vice di Mare, 
15 min. fh)m the stat at Portici. 
Entrance, 2 frs. including guide; on 
Sundays free, without guide. The 
visit will occupy about 1 hr. 

Greek tradition ascribed the origin 
of Herculaneum to Hercules, hence 
Ovid called it Herculea urbs. It was 
successively occupied by the Oscans,the 
Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and the 
Samnites. It obtained the rights of a 
municipium, and the privilege of being 
governed with its own laws by the 
Demarchs and Archons, who are men- 
tioned in inscriptions. Several dis- 
tinguished Bomans had villas in the 
city or its suburbs : Servilia, the sister 
of Cato of Utica and the mother of 
firutus, resided here in a villa bestowed 
upon her by Julius CsBsar; Tiberius 
confined his niece Agrippina in another 
villa, which was destroyed by her son 
Caligula, in order to obliterate every 
trace of the cruelties she had suffered. 

The name of Herculaneum lingered 
on the spot till the middle of the 5th 
cent, when the eruption of 472 
destroyed the cluster of houses which 
the poorer citizens had erected on the 
site after the destruction of the city in 
A.D. 79. 

In a.d. 63 it was seriously injured 
by the earthquake. In 79 it was over- 
whelmed by torrents of volcanic mud, 
which filled all the buildings nearly to 
their roofs, and hardened as it dried 
into a coarse tufci, upon which, in sub- 
sequent eruptions, showers of aishes and 
streams of lava were deposited to a 
depth varying from 70 to 112 feet. 

The destruction of the city was not 
attended by any considerable loss of life. 
The discovery of only two skeletons in 
the earlier excavations, one of which, 
from the cast made by his extended arm 
upon the tu&, would appear to have 
perished in the attempt to save a baff 
of gold, shows that the inhabitants had 
time to escape: while the very rare 
occurrence of money and other valu- 
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ables is another proof that they had 
been able to remove all that they could 
carry. 

The discovery of its real site was acci- 
dental. In 1709 the Prince d'Elboeuf, 
of the house of Lorraine) was building 
a casino at Portici, near the Granatello, 
which he wished to decorate with 
marbles. Hearing that a person at 
Kesina, in sinking a well, had dis- 
covered some fragments of statues and 
mosaics, he bought the right to search 
for more. This well, which happened 
to strike upon the seats of the ancient 
theatre, is now to be seen in the Cortiie 
di S. GiacomOj in the main street of 
Kesina, or underground in front of the 
scena of the theatre, and is about 90 ft. 
deep. For five years the Prince con- 
tinued his excavations without appear- 
ing to have any precise knowledge of the 
history or the name of the site he was 
exploring, and brought to the surfsu^e 
numerous statues and fragments of 
sculpture. At length, on the discovery 
of one of the female figures of the 
£&mily of the Balbi, Count Daun, the 
Austrian viceroy, interfered, claimed 
in the name of the State, the restitution 
of all that the Prince had discovered, 
and prohibited the removal of any 
other fragments. Some of the sta- 
tues were sent to Vienna, and were 
afterwards purchased by Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, and placed in the 
Japanese palace at Dresden. 

Nothing after this was done till 1737, 
when Charles III., while building a 
palace at Portici, ordered the excava- 
tions to be resumed. Unfortunatelv the 
officer who had the direction or the 
works was so ignorant of antiqui- 
ties, that, on finding an inscription 
in bronze letters, he had the letters 
detached without copyi^it, in order to 
send them to the king. He explored the 
great theatre, and found a quadriga, 
lying broken on the ground; but in- 
stead of carefully collecting the frag- 
ments, he had them carted off to Naples, 
and tlux)wn, like rubbish, into the Castel 
Nuovo, where they remained until part 
of them was melted down into busts of 
the king and queen ; and out of others 
the horse, now in the Gallery of 
Bronzes in the Museum, was restored. 



In 1750 a long narrow passage sloping 
down into the theatre, at a point where 
it is about 65 ft. below the level of ^e 
street, was cut through the solid rock, 
and is still the only way by which the 
traveller can descend to examine the 
building. 

In 1755 Charles III. founded the 
Accademia Ercolanese, for the purpose 
of investigating the discoveries, and its 
members published a large and learned 
work called Pittore d* Ercolano, 

Although the excavations were 
carried on with few hands, and in 
a desultory manner, they produced 
nearly all the finest specimens in 
the Naples Museum. The equestrian 
statues of the Balbi came from the 
Basilica, and the chief of thd large 
bronzes and silver plate, together 
with all the papyri, from the so-called 
Villa of Piso. The difficulties of ex- 
cavating on such a site were as con- 
siderable as the expense. The tufa 
and the hard lava presented a per- 
petual obstacle to the progress of the 
workmen ; and the two towns on the 
overlying strata made it dangerous to 
excavate without taking immediate 
measures to support the soil above by 
substructions. As soon as one portion 
was excavated it was filled up with the 
rubbish frx>m the site which was next 
explored; while, for the security of 
the houses above, it was found neces- 
sary to bmld up the most interesting 
edifices as soon as they had been rifled 
of their treasures. 

During the French occupation (1806- 
1815) the excavations were carried on 
more systematically, but they were sus- 
pended altogether under the Bourbons 
till 1828. Between 1828 and 1837 the 
part known as the Soavi Nwm was 
discovered. Nothing more was done 
till 1868, when further explorations 
were set on foot, which progress how- 
ever very slowly. 

The Theatre, to which th^ visitor 
first descends by a long flight of steps, 
is now so encimibered with the but- 
tresses built to sustain the rock above 
it, that it is little better than a laby- 
rinth. The area consists of 19 rows of 
seats, about a foot high by S^ft. deep, 
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divided into six corapartmente or cvnei 
by seven lines of stairs, called fjomitoiHes. 
These stairs led directly from the semi- 
circular enclosure of the orchestra to a 
broad corridor, above which was a 
portico with three other rows of seats. 
The orchestra is about one-third larger 
than that of San Carlo. At the back 
of the stage the volcanic matter which 
filled the building still exhibits the cast 
of the mask of a human face. The 
ground about it is very slippery, so 
that it must be approached with cau- 
tion. In the galleries stalactites are 
continually forming by the percolation 
of water. 

There is nothing except this theatre 
to be seen under ground, the basilica, 
temples, streets, and various private 
houses, having been filled up with 
earth as soon as their contents had been 
removed. Rough plans, however, made 
ut the time, were found some years ago 
in the Museum, and published with 
descriptive letter-press by Ruggiero 

in 1879. 

• 

The SoaTi Kuovi are entered by an 
iron gate on the 1. of the Vico di 
Mare, 6 min. from the entrance to the 
theatre ; for those who have already 
seen Pompeii a sufficently good idea of 
the whole will be obtained from the 
entrance without. The excavations on 
the rt. show the result of the work 
carried on between 1828 and 1837 ; that 
on the 1. the work of 1868 to the pre- 
sent time. It consists mainly of a street 
20 ft. broad, paved with lava blocks 
and bordered by edifices. The houses 
resemble those of Pompeii, but the 
walls are thicker. Of these the most 
important are the 1st on the 1., in which 
were found some remains of human 
skeletons; and the 2nd on the rt., 
called the House of ArguSy from a paint- 
ing of lo and Argus found in the 
triclinium. The statement commonly 
made that the bronzes and p^yri were 
found here is erroneous. The rapid 
fall of the street at this point seems to 
indicate the near vicinity of the sea at 
that period. 

The rly., on leaving Portici, runs 
close to the sea, affording beautiful 
views of the coast, and cuts through 



the lava stream of 1794, 13 yds. deep 
and nearly | m. broad. Passmg Torre 
del Oreco we reach Torre Annvnzxata, 
where there are two stations, of which 
the second is the point of junction. 
Here the train quits the sea, and con- 
tinues E. to Pompeii. 

The entrance to the ruins faces the 
stat. Adm. 2 frs., which includes the 
attendance of an official compulsory 
guide. On Sundays free, without a 
guide. After the first visit, the traveller 
who wishes to explore the ruins at his 
leisure will find it best to go alone. ^ No 
attention should be paid to officious 
persons who offer their services out- 
side. Tickets of admission for a 
month, with permission to sketch, copy, 
measure, &c., can be obtained by 
ai-tists, or bonft fide students of art, at 
the secretary's bureau in the museum, 
on application to the director, Signor 
Ruggiero. The applicant must bo 
furnished with a certificate from [his 
consul that he is a bon& fide professional 
artist. The gates close at 6 P.M. Some 
acquaintance with Pompeii from books 
and plans before paying a visit to the 
place will add much to the traveller's 
enjoyment. Dyer's * Pompeii ; its His- 
tory, Buildings, and Antiquities' will 
be found interesting and useful. Signor 
Fiorellihas published a * Descrizione di 
Pompeii,* Naples, 1885 (7 frs.), which 
also contains valuable information. 
For a graphic description of the life of 
the city, and the eruption which de- 
stroyed it, there is nothing like Bulwer's 
* Last Da3rs of Pompeii.' 

On the 25th of Sept. 1879, the Nea- 
politans, with a somewhat grim sense 
of humour and more than questionable 
taste, celebrated the eighteen hundredth 
anniversary of the destruction of this 
unfortunate city by a fite amidst the 
ruins. A gay crowd of nearly 7000 
persons circulated in the streets, and 
bazaars and refreshment taverns were 
served by maidens dressed in the sup- 
posed costume of Pouipeian times. 
Several houses were excavated in 
honour of the occasion, the most inter- 
esting of which was the shop of a seed 
merchant and dealer in singing birds. 
It contained cages with drinking cups, 
skeletons of various warblers, and ihe 
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carbonized remains of seeds. The ex- 
pense of this singular exhibition vastly 
exceeded the sum realized by entrance 



POKPEII was situated on rising 
ground, which appears to have formed 
a peninsula, surrounded by a plain ex- 
tending to the sea, on the W. and S., and 
bounded on the E. by the Samo, which 
was formerly navigable for a short dis- 
tance above its mouth. The position 
of the city must have given it some 
importance as a commercial station, and 
also as an agreeable watering-place. 
At the time of its destruction it con- 
tained about 30,000 inhabitants, and 
was much frequented by wealthy Ro- 
mans in the summer season. Its origin 
is generally ascribed to the Oscans, but 
it was subsequently occupied by the 
Etruscans and the Samnites. In the 
Social "War it was besieged by Sylla 
after he had destroyed Stabiae, and was 
only saved by a diversion made by 
Cluentius, who compelled the Roman 
general to give him battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nola. Pompeii afterwards 
made her peace with Rome, was ad- 
mitted to the rank of a municipium, 
and allowed to retain the privilege of 
being governed by her own laws. Cos- 
sinius, the Roman general, made it his 
headquarters during the Servile "War, 
and was nearly surprised and captured 
by Spartacus while he was bathing on 
the beach. Under Nero, a.d. 55, 
Pompeii became a Roman colony. 
Long, however, before this event, it 
was one of the favourite resorts of the 
Roman aristocracy. Cicero had a villa 
in one of the suburbs, in which he wrote 
his * Offices * and received Augustus, 
Balbus, Hirtius, and Pansa as guests. 
Claudius took refuge within its walls 
from the tyranny of Tiberius, and his 
son Drusus died here by choking when 
eating a pear. During the same reign 
Phaedrus resided here as a refugee from 
the persecutions of Sejanus; and Seneca 
tells us that his early youth was passed 
at Pompeii. Tacitus states that in a.d. 
59 a quarrel, occasioned by some pro- 
vincial sarcasms, took place in the 
amphitheatre between tne people of 
Nuceria and Pompeii, which ended in 



a sanguinary fight, the former being 
severely beaten. They went to law, 
and finally appealed to Nero, who gave 
judgment against the Poinpeians. He 
ordered Regulus and the other ring- 
leaders to be banished, and all public 
spectacles and theatrical amusements to 
be suspended in the city for the space 
of ten years. 

Whilst under this interdict, the city 
was visited by the earthquake of Feb. 5, 
A.D. 63. Tacitus says that it threw 
down the greater part of the city; 
Seneca adds that it swallowed up 600 
sheep, and deprived many people of 
their reason. The Pompeians in terror 
abandoned the city for a time, but re- 
turned in the cotuBe of a few months, 
and began to repair the damage. 
Another earthquake in the following 
year appears to have done still greater 
mischief, for we find evidence of floors 
out of tiieir level, columns violentiy 
dislocated, and walls rent or thrown 
down. The citizens were rebuilding 
these injured edifices when the eruption 
of Aug. 24, 79, occurred (see Vesuvius), 
and the mural paintings here preserved, 
or removed to the Museum at Naples, 
were mostly executed during the six- 
teen years between the two catastrophes. 
They are rarely in accordance with that 
higher and nobler type of Greek feeling, 
which had exerted its influence at an 
earlier date in the history of the city, 
but rather indicate the tone of a pro- 
vincial city imitating on an inferior 
scale the style of decoration then 
fashionable at Rome. Pompeii was 
overwhelmed by showers of pumice 
and ashes, no lava current having ever 
reached it. The roofs of the houses, 
being mostly of wood, were broken 
down by the superincumbent weight. 
The scanty number of skeletons hitherto 
discovered tends to prove that most of 
the inhabitants succeeded in escaping ; 
and as the lowest strata which now 
cover the ruins are foimd to have been 
disturbed in many places, it is sup- 
posed that many of the citizens re- 
visited the site and removed such pro- 
perty as could be easily reached. 
Facilities for exploration were also 
afforded by the partial rc-occupation of 
the site, for it appears that many of the 
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lower classes built dwellings upon the 
ruins after Vesuyius had relapsed into 
inactiyity, and that these yillagds were 
destroyea by ihe eruption of 472, after 
which the site was abandoned. 

Though the name of Pompeii appears 
never to have been lost, and the upper 
wall of the Great Theatre could always 
be seen projecting above the surface of 
the ground, yet the site of the town 
remained undiscovered and forgotten 
until the middle of the last century, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the great engineer and architect Do- 
menico Fontana, in 1592, constructed 
an aqueduct for conveying the water of 
the Samo to Torre Annunziata, under 
the old city, traversing the Forum and 
three Temples, and sinking his air- 
shafts over more than a mile of its 
surface. 

It was not till 1748, when a peasant, 
in sinking a well, discovered a painted 
chamber containing statues and other 
objects of antiquity, that anything like 
a real interest in the locality was ex- 
cited. Charles III., in whom the dis- 
covery of Herculaneum had awakened 
a desire for further explorations, ordered 
the excavations to be prosecuted. In 
.1755 the amphitheatre was-deared out, 
and from that time to the end of the 
Bourbon rule in 1860, the works have 
gone on, with more or less activity, 
sometimes abandoned for several years 
together, and sometimes resumed for a 
few months, or whenever any distin- 
guished personage happened to be at 
Naples. Some important work, how- 
ever, was done, especially in the reign 
of Murat, when the Forum, the Street 
of Tombs, and a great many houses 
were excavated. The works are now 
carried on with much greater activity, 
and the Italian Parliament has granted 
an annual sum of 60,000 frs. to be de- 
voted to them. Under the direction of 
the eminent archssologist, the Cav. 
G. Fiorelli, a regular system of ex- 
ploration has been adopted, and the 
objects discovered have been carefully 
preserved. 

The town is in shape an irregular 
oval, Iving E. to "W., and surrounded 
by walls whose circumference is almost 
exactly 1^ m. About one half, pro- 



bably the most important part, has been 
already excavated. The length within 
the walls is j m. : the greatest breadth 
not quite ^ m. 

The Walls were of great solidity and 
width, and had a double parapet ; the 
outer one (d) being 25 ft high, accord- 
ing to the mequaJities of the ground, 
the inner (6) varying from 30 to 40 ft. 
The width of the space between them 
(c) was about 15 ft They had square 
towers, apparently of two stories, placed 
at irregular intervals in their circuit. 
The fiuje of the outer wall inclines 
sUghtly upwards; the inner one was 
strengthened by an agger (a), and 
was furnished with flights of steps to 
afford convenient access on the city 
side, as may be seen near the gate to- 
wards the Street of the Tombs and 
Herculaneum. The walls are built of 
large blocks of volcanic tufa and tra- 
vertine, in horizontal courses, and with- 
out cement. For the most part the 
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Section of tbe Walls at Pompeii. 

a, a, Atcger and steps leading to it near the gates; 

b, bt inner wall ; d, d, outer wall ; e, e. parapets.. 

blocks are beautifully fitted together, 
and are sometimes 8 ft. long. Many of 
the stones are inscribed with Oscan 
characters, examples of which may be 
observed on the inside of the wall, at 
the end of the Street of Mercury. In 
the upper courses the style of building 
is much more recent, showing the 
effect of breaches and the hurried man- 
ner in which they were repaired. Both 
the outer and the inner wall had para- 
pets. On the W, sides there are fewer 
traces of the wall ; probably the rapid 
3lope of the ground towards the sea 
rendered it imnecessary on that side; 
or it may have been destroyed during 
the siege by SyUa, and not afterwards 
rebuilt The Tow«n covered the entire 
breadth of the wall, were pierced by 
arehways to allow a passage to the de- 
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fenders, and had sallyports at their 
base towards the town to afford an 
entrance and an exit in time of siege. 
They are evidently more recent than 
the walls, being constructed of small 
pieces of tufa and lava stuccoed at the 
sides, and are all more or less ruined, 
especially on the outer side, as if they 
had been purposely dismantled, pro- 
bably by Sylla at the dose of the Social 
War ; since neither earthquakes nor 
sieges can account for so extensive and 
systematic a demolition. The Gates 
are 8 in number ; beginning with the 
N.W. they stand in the following 
order: — 1. The Herculaneum Gate, on 
the Via Domitiana ; 2. The gate lead- 
irig to Vesuvius ; 3. Gate to Capua; 4. 
Gate to Nola, on the Via Popilia; 5. 
Gate towards the Samo; 6. Gate to 
Noc«ra; 7. Gate to Stabise ; 8. Gate to 
the seaside. They are all in ruin, ex- 
cept those of Herculaneum, Nola, 
Stabise, and the Porta Marina. 

The Streets are for the most part 
very narrow ; it is clear that not more 
than one vehicle, narrow as the ancient 
chariots were, could pass at a time in 
any but the principal thoroughfares, 
the widest, not including the raised 
footway, being about 11 ft. The 
pavement is composed of large poly- 
gonal blocks of lava, closely fitted to- 
gether ; and it is usually bordered by a 
kerb, elevated in some places a foot or 
more above the carriage-way. The 
marks of chariot- wheels are everywhere 
visible, crossing and recrossing each 
other in the broader streets, but worn 
into one deep rut in the smaller ones. 
In the larger thoroughfares raised 
stepping-stones are frequently seen in 
the centre, for the convenience of foot 
passengers in times of rain, and to ob- 
viate the inconvenience of mounting to 
the elevated pathway on either side : 
stones and sometimes steps for mount- 
ing horses are placed at the side of the 
pavement, and holes are found in the 
kerb opposite the principal houses and 
shops for fastening the halters. When 
the width allowed it, there was a nar- 
row pathway in firont of the houses, 
paved with a coarse mosaie of brick- 
work, and occasionally stuccoed. Here 



and there, where the angles of the 
pavement have been broken, they have- 
been repaired with clamps of iron. 
At the entrance of many of the streets^ 
on the outer walls of the houses, are 
inscriptions and lists in red paint 
soliciting votes on behalf of candi- 
dates for the office of sedile or duumvir. 
There are five principal thoroughfares. 
I. The Consular or Domitian Street, led 
from the Herculaneum Gate to the 
Forum, and is broken by several junc- 
tions with minor streets, forming 
trivia, or places where three ways 
meet. II. The Street of Abundance 
traversed the city E. and W. from the 
Street of Stabise to the Forum. III. 
ParaUel with the latter a street ran 
from the Gate of Nola to the sea, and 
has received in its different portions 
the names of Street of the Baths, of 
Fortune, and of Nola. IV. The Street 
of Stabim led N. and S. from the Gate 
of Vesuvius to that of Stabise, passing 
the New Thermse and the Theatres. 
V. A street, communicating with no^ 
gate, led from the N. wall of the city" 
to the Forum, and is now known as 
the Street of Mercury, 

From the existence of stepping- 
stones in the pavement it has been sup- 
posed that some at least of the surface 
water ran through the streets into the 
sea ; but it is seen that the principal 
thoroughfares were supplied with sewers, 
and that there was a regular system of 
house drainage. Several openings into 
the subterranean drain have been dis- 
covered in the Street of Stabise, near 
where that of Abundance intersects it. 
The city was abundantly supplied with 
water by an aqueduct from the hilhr 
above Nola. 

The PuBuc Edifices and Monu- 
ments of Pompeii are true interpreters 
of its history. The more ancient are 
Greek in their style, the recent Roman. 
The basements of some of the Temples 
date evidently firom the Greek coloni- 
sation, and one Temple at least retains 
the peculiar features of Grecian arch- 
itecture, and appears to have undergone 
very little change. In the later build- 
ings, however, the principles of Greek 
art have been corrupted or rejected 
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altogether. Long tapering columns 
are found in the place of l£e massive 
well-proportioned ones of Grecian Doric. 
Instead of 20 flutings, the Greek standard 
at the time of Pericles, each column is 
channelled with an indefinite number, 
and often the lower third of its length 
is coated with painted stucco; and 
while the Greek column always stands 
upon the floor without a base, the 
Roman is elevated on a pedestal. The 
Ionic capital also, which in Greek 
architecture was invariably marked by 
its simplicity, is here loaded with orna- 
ments, and in some instances is dif- 
ferent in its essential features from 
all other examples of Ionic, even of 
Roman times. The Corinthian likewise 
differs from that of Greece in the infe- 
rior character of the foliage of its capi- 
tals. None of the standing columns 
are of marble, and the existing speci- 
mens of that material are almost en- 
tirely confined to a few fragments, 
often rare and beautiful, which have 
been fitted roughly together to form a 
shop-counter or a slab for a street- 
stall. It is much to be wished that 
these interesting relics were better 
protected from the rapacity of col- 
lectors. 

If Pompeii had not been visited by 
two destructive earthquakes, which 
must have effected extensive changes 
in its external features, we should 
have found it a perfect example of a 
Roman city of the third class. As it 
is we observe marks of hasty renova- 
tion and repair, generally with the 
commonest materials. Tne peuvate 
DWELLINGS, with fcw exccptions, are 
small and low. Few have been dis- 
covered with an outer portico towards 
the street, and that may be more ap- 
propriately described as an ornamental 
doorway. Even the Villa of Diomede 
has no better entrance than a mere 
porch formed by a column on each 
side. The domestic architecture is 
entirely that of a people accustomed 
to pass the greater portion of their 
day in the open air. As the dweUing- 
houses are on one general plan, we 
shell avoid repetition by giving a brief 
desc.iplion of the arrangement of an 
interior, which will serve as a type of 
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the whole. The front of the ground- 
floor of the larger houses, like that of 
the modem palaces of Naples, was gene- 
rally occupied by shops, which are 
shown by numerous inscriptions to 
have been an important source of profit 
to the owner ; and we have a cuiious 
illustration of the commercial character 
of the city in the fact that some of 
the richest mansions had their private 
shops commimicating with the inte- 
rior, in which the proprietor evidently 
sold the produce of his estates. Where 
there were no shops, the outer walls 
of the ground- fioor were stuccoed, and 
generally painted, often in bright 
colours. The upper floors sometimes 
had balconies projecting over the 
street; few buUdings appear to have 
had a third story, though in 1889 some 
very interesting houses were found 
with a basement two stories deep. 
These are on the S. wall of the city. 
The internal arrangement shows a 
division into two pai-ts, in accordance 
with the domestic habits of the ancients 
and their double life, the first being 
public, and the second private. 1. The 
public part, being intended for tiie 
reception of the clients of a patrician, 
or guests, comprised several suites of 
apartments. On the side next the 
street, and inside the generally narrow 
entrance, was the prothymm, or 
vestibulcy flanked by one or more re- 
cesses, used as waiting-rooms or as a 
porter's lodge. The vestibule led into 
the atrium, or court, the principal 
apartment of this division, where 
the proprietor gave audience to his 
clients. It was always a large space, 
covered with a roof on the sides, open 
to the sky in the centre, and with a 
cistern beneath the floor to catch the 
rain which descended through an aper- 
ture called the impluvitim. The walls 
were usually decorated with paintings, 
and the pavement was genera«ly in 
marble or mosaic. Open to the atriimi 
was a chamber called the tablinnm, 
supposed to have been a depository for 
family records and documents, and in 
some of the larger houses to have served 
also as a dining-room. On the sides 
of the atrium were two recesses called 
al8B, and frequently rooms for the re- 
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caption of guests^ called hospitia. 2. 
The communication between the public 
part and the private was effected by one 
or two narrow passages called &UC6S, 
and sometimes by the wider tablinum. 
On entering the private . division there 
was a spacious court, called the peri- 
stylum, entirely open to the sky in the 
middle, but surrounded by a covered 
co!o.made, which answered the double 
purpose of a passage between the dif- 
ferent apartments, or portico, and of a 
sheltered promenade in wet weather. 
In the centre was usually a garden, 
decorated with statues and fountains, 
from which this inner quadrangle has 
been also called the yiridarium. One 
of the rooms entered from the peri- 
stylum was the dining-room, or Tri- 
olinium, so called from the broad seats 
which projected from the wall and sur- 
rounded the eating table on three sides, 
enabling the Romans to recline on 
couches at their meals. The wealth of 
the owner was generally lavished on 
the decorations and furniture of this 
apartment, although it was never very 
spacious, the number of the guests sel- 
dom exceeding nine. Next were the 
sitting-rooms, or 8B3i, richly decorated, 
and frequently opening on a garden. 
In these the Pompeian ladies passed 
their time. Another large room was 
the exheedra, supposed to be a recep- 
tion-room for visitors. The library, or 
bibliotheca, was generally a small room, 
as little space was required for the 
papyrus roUs. The picture-gallery, or 
pinacotlieca, also opened on the peri- 
style. The baths were usually in one 
angle, as was also the lararium, or 
-51dicula of the household gods. The 
bedrooms, or cubicula, which were 
small and inconvenient according to our 
modern notions, were arranged in two 
divisions ; the first, comprising those 
for the men, called the andronitis, was 
always separated from that of the fe- 
males, the (fynxcointis or gynsBceum, 
In some of the larger mansions the an- 
dronitis appears to have been situated 
on one side of the atriimi in the public 
division. In others, as in the House of 
Sallust, the female apartments occupy a 
distinct quarter of the mansion, called 
the venereinif and corresponding in 



many particulars to the hareem in 
Eastern countries. It had there its 
separate court, portico, peristyle, and 
triclinium, a water-closet, and stair- 
case leading to the terrace above, a 
vi/Hdarium, with a foimtain in the tentre 
of the court, and bedrooms on one side, 
protected by a lodge for a slave whose 
duty it was to prevent intrusion. The 
upper floors, most of which were de- 
stroyed by the weight of the ashes in 
the eruption, may have been occupied 
as store-rooms and apartments for ser- 
vants. Many of these rooms had win- 
dows, some of which were of glass. 
The flat roof was converted into a ter- 
race, planted with vines and flow<»rs so 
as to form a shady promenade, or per- 
gola. In the rear of the mansion was 
an open space or flower garden, called 
the zystus, which was planted with 
flowers, decorated with fountains and 
statues, and sometimes furnished with 
a summer-house, containing a stone- 
seat, a table, and a fountain, and covered 
with a trellis for vines or creeping 
plants. None of the houses have any 
vestige of a chimney for heating pur- 
poses, although charcoal has been found 
both here and at Herculaneura. There 
can be no doubt that like the modern 
Neapolitans the Pompeians waimed 
their rooms with braziers. None have 
been discovered which we can regard 
as the dwellings of the poor, and it 
remains to be ascertained by future exr 
cavations whether the lower orders 
inhabited a separate quarter of the city 
or lived outside the walls, or whether 
Pompeii really had any pauper popula- 
tion. Stables and houses for wheel 
vehicles are not even in the larger 
mansions and the villas; the only 
common examples are in the barracks, 
and in a baker's house in which were 
found the bones of an ass. Even the 
inns form no exception to this remark, 
for the skeletons of horses which were 
found in them were lying in the yards, 
and not in any apartment to which the 
term stable could be applied. Another 
deficiency is the absence of anything in 
the nature of a hospital, although the 
instruments in the Museum indicate 
that surgery had attained a marked 
degree of advancement in the city. 
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The Shops were small and all of 
one character, having the business 
part in front and one or two small 
chambers behind, as at the present 
day in the older quarters of Naples. 
Those only of the better class appear, 
from the occurrence of a ruined stair- 
case, to have had any second floor. 
The shop was open to the street, and 
was closed by sliding shutters, or 
doors moving in grooves cut in the 
stone, in a few instances upon a narrow 
iron raiL In front it had a broad counter 
of masonry, with little steps at the 
end next the wall for the display of the 
wares, and a small oven in the opposite 
end, where the articles sold were for 
consumption as food or drink. Some 
of the drinking shops had signs in 
terracotta, to denote the trade which 
was carried on within. Thus a goat 
being sacred to Bacchus indicated a 
tavern, as also did two men carrying an 
amphora ; while the chequers occupied 
its station on the doorposts of the 
publican or innkeeper, as it does at the 
present day in and about Naples. 

Description op the Ruins. 

The names of the streets and houses, 
and indeed of many of the public 
buildings, are more or less conjectural. 
For the traveller's convenience, our 
description retains (sometimes in 
brackets) the original names which 
have been engraved on the plan, and 
which are associated for the most 
part with some paintings, sculptures, 
or domestic objects, discovered during 
the excavation of the building. The 
architect and the antiquary, who re- 

Suire more detailed infurmation, will 
nd it in the works of Nicolini, Mazois, 
(xell, Donaldson, Overbeck, Fiorelli, 
Dyer, and others. 

The most important paintings and 
all the chief articles of value have 
been removed to the Museum at 
Naples. 

Principal objects, when time is limi 
ted:— 

Museum. 

Temple of Apollo. 

Basilica. 

Greater Forum. 



Temple of Jove. 

Macellum, or Temple of Augustus. 

Curia Senatorum. 

Temple of Mercury. 

Exchange of Eumachia. 

Lesser or Triangular Forum. 

Temple of Hercules (misnamed Nep* 
tune). 

Greater Theatre. 

Temple of Isis. 

Lesser Theatre. 

Temple of ^sculapius. 

House of Cornelius Rufus. 

Stabian baths. 

Amphitheatre (if time permit)^ 

House of the Balcony. 

House of the Faim. 

Temple of Fortime. 

House of the Tragic Poet. 

Forum Baths. 

House of Pansa. 

House of Sallust. 

House of the Surgeon. 

Gate of Herculaneum. 

Street of the Tombs. 

House of Diomede. 

View from the City Walls. 

This circuit comprises every build- 
ing of importance, and is as much as a 
traveller can do in a long day. The 
order here indicated follows the route 
taken by the guides. 

The Porta Marina, or Sea Gate, is a 
long vaulted passage 26 ft. high, 19 ft. 
broad, and 120 ft. long. On its left- 
hand side is an elevated pathway, 
reached by steps, for foot passengers. 
About midway on the rt. is the 

* Museum, containing doors, car- 
riage-wheels, vases, statuettes, skulls, 
casts of dead bodies (p. 121), foimd in 
the ruins, carbonised loaves and other 
articles of food, and some tablets inlaid 
with rare and beautiful marbles. 

At the S.W. comer of the Forum is 
the 

* Temple of Apollo ( Venus), th^ most 
magnificent of all the Pompeian tem- 

fles, occupying an area of 150 ft. by 75. 
t is surrounded by a portico, 12 ft. 
wide, and consisting of 48 irregular 
columns, originally Doric, but con- 
verted into Corinthian by means of 
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stucco. The Temple itself stands upon 
an elevated basement, ascended by 14 
steps, in front of which is a large altar 
covered with slabs of black lava, on 
which the ashes of victims were dis- 
covered. On its sides are inscriptions 
recording its erection. The cella is 
very small, and contains nothing but 
the pedestal for a statue, and the stone 
cone or ifufxiKhsy characteristic of the 
worship of Apollo ; its pavement is in 
lozenges of black and white marble. 
In front of this pavement is a strip of 
marble upon which are the remains of 
an Oscan inscription, proving clearly 
that the temple was dedicated to Apollo. 
In the open area were found the marble 
statues of Venus and the Hermaphro- 
dite, of the Faun, with the heads of 
Venus and the Diana in bronze, now in 
the Museum, and a mosaic border of 
great beauty. 
Opposite is the 

*Basiliea, 220 ft. by 80. It is 
approached from the Forum by a 
vestibule, whence a flight of steps 
leads into the interior by five en- 
trances. The central area was open, and 
was surrounded by a gallerjr supported 
by a range of 28 fluted Ionic columns 
of large size, built of brick, covered 
with stucco, and forming a colon- 
nade along the sides of the build- 
ing. At the end of the building, 
elevated on a basement and decorated 
with six columns, is the Tribunal for 
the Praetors or Judges, with a vault 
beneath, which is supposed to have 
been a dungeon for criminals. The 
remains of pedestals are also traceable. 
When discovered, the whole edifice bore 
marks of having been rifled, probably 
not for the purposes of plunder, but 
for the recoverv of tiie public records 
it contained, fioth the inner and the 
outer walls present numerous inscrip- 
tions, now mostly effiuied, some in red 
paint, and some merely scratched with 
a sharp point These were very useful 
in determining the purpose to which 
the building was applied. 

The * Fomm, the most spacious and 
imposing spot in Pompeii, is surrounded 
by Done columns of greyish-white 
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limestone, 12 ft. high and 2} ft. in 
diameter. Above this colonnade there 
appears, from the traces of stairs, to 
have been a terrace. On the E. side 
are the remains of an older arcade 
and portico of fluted Doric columns 
in volcanic tufa, which had been 
damaged by the earthquake and was 
in progress of being rebuilt The 
entire area was paveid with slabs of 
limestone. In front of the columns, 
as well as of the portico on the S. 
and W. sides, are pedestals for statues, 
some of which, from their size, miist 
have been equestrian. A few of the 
pedestals still bear the names of dis- 
tinguished inhabitants, among which 
are those of Pansa, Scaurus, Sallust, 
Gellianus, and Rufus. Several streets 
opened into the Forum, but in the 
latertime wheel traffic was excluded and 
the entrances blocked up. Fontana's 
aqueduct passes diagonaUy under the 
pavement, cutting through the sub- 
structions of the Temple of Apollo. It 
is evident that the Forum was under- 
going restoration at the time of the de- 
struction of the city in a.d. 79, since a 
number of unfinished capitals, portions 
of the entablature, and large blocks of 
unworked marble were found close by. 
At the S. end of the Forum are the 

Tribimali {CurisB), three haUs of 
nearly equal size, in excellent brick- 
work, the central one having a square 
recess and the remains of a raised 
basement at the end, while those 
at the sides have apsides or circular 
recesses. The central hall, from the nu- 
merous coins found in it, is supposed 
to have been the JEtxtrium or Publico 
Treasury; the others were probably thfe 
Curim or Courts for the meetings of 
the Municipal Magistrates. 

At the S.E. an^e of the Forum is a 
larse square building called, on Uie 
authority of a very imcertain inscrip- 
tion, the School of Vema, 

On the N. side of the Forum is the 

* Temple of Jupiter, an imposing 
building on an elevated basement, oc- 
cupying the finest site in the city, and 
from its elevated position commanding 
a magnificent view over the plain ot 
I 
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the Sarno, and the Apennines that 
encircle it. It is hnilt of brick and 
volcanic tufa, covered with white 
stucco, and at the time the city was 
buried it was in course of restoration 
from the effects of the earthquake of 
A.D. 63. The entrance is approached by 
a flight of steps, flanked by pedestals 
for colossal statues. Exclusive of these 
steps the building is 100 ft. long and 
43 ft. wide. In front is a square ves- 
tibule with a portico of fluted Co- 
rinthian columns, six in front and 
three at each side, one of which has 
been set up, and is nearly 40 ft. in 
height. The interior of the cella, 
42 ft. by 28, is bordered on each side 
by a row of eight Ionic columns. 
At the N. end of the cella are three 
small chambers, and on the 1. is a 
staircase leading to the basement, 
whereon stood a statue of the god (fine 
* view). 

Adjacent are the ruins of a brick 
arch, which probably served to close 
the Forum at this end. 

At the N.W. comer of the Forum 
are two small chaijibers wrongly called 
Prisons, but thought by Fiorclli to 
have been the treasury of the temple. 
Close by, towards the S., is the 

Public Oranary, a long narrow 
Jbiiilding, in a niche adjoining which 
was found a Table of Measures for com, 
jQiii and wine. 

We now pass out of t^e Forum at its 
J«r. end^ beneath a 

Triumphal $xfih.f built of brick and 
lava, and originally coyered with slabs 
pf marble. Its massive piers are de- 
corated with t^o fluted Corinthian 
columns. Large atones are placed 
across the stre^ under <^is arieh, to 
prevent the entnmce q( ^wrheejed Yehi-i- 
eles. 

Ill a straight line from the ?trch is 
•the Street of the Forum, 200 ft. long 
and 22 ft. wide, with a ^oot <?ausew^y, 
and bordered by shops, appareuftly of a 
^superior class. In some of them have 
been placed large oil-jars, dug out in 
excavations near the Samo. .In one 
^ouse was found the skeleton of a man 



in the act of escaping with 60 coins, a 
small plate, and a saucepan of silver. 
S.£. of the Arch stands the so-called 

♦Temple of Angiistiu {Pantheon) y 
now more generally believed to have 
been a Macellumy or Provision Market. 
In front of the building, under the 
portico of the Fomm, are seven shops, 
perhaps the Tabemss Argentarix or 
Tables of the money-changers. The 
principal entrance firom the Forum 
being decorated with fluted Corinth- 
ian marble columns and pedestals for 
statues. "Within is an open atrium 
120 ft. by 90, with 12 pedestals placed 
in a circle. In a niche at the back 
of the building were found statues of 
Augustus, of Livia as a priestess, and 
of her son Drusus, now in the Museum, 
here replaced by casts. The extensive 
compartment on the rt. had a marble 
counter inclined inwards, and to judge 
by the paintings in the vestibule used 
for the sale of fish ; the corresponding 
compartment on the 1. contains a raised 
platform, over which is a niche for a 
statue ; before it stands an altar covered 
with a slab of lava, as appears to have 
been generally the case, to resist the 
action of the fire during the sacrifices 
burned upon them. On the S. side 
of the building are 12 open recesses, 
supposed to be provision shops, and 
the holes for rafters prove that there 
were similar rooms over them, perhaps 
intended for the occupation of the 
Augustales. The inner walls are deco- 
rated with paintings of Ulysses in dis- 
guise meeting Penelope on his return 
to Ithaca, lo and Epaphus, Latona and 
her children, Ethra and Theseus, Cupids 
making bread, and donkeys worHng 
corn-mills. The culinary paintings at 
this entrance, and the large collection 
of fish-bones and other fragments of 
food foimd in the drain in uie centre, 
indicate the character of the building, 
while a large room with channels placed 
^n an incline is supposed to have been 
a Slauehterhouse. 

Further on is the 

0«ria (Senaculum)^ a large semi- 
circular hall with a portico of Ionic 
colunpis of white marble. On each 
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side of the entrance are pedestals for 
statues. In the centre of the area is 
an altar, and at the end a recess with a 
seat for the decurions, who are sup- 
posed to have held their puhlic sittings 
here. 
The next huilding to the N. is the 

* Temple of Mercury, or more pro- 
perly of Augustus, a small building, 
83 ft. by 53. It stands upon a basement, 
and is approached by a narrow vestibule, 
with steps on each side leading to the 
platform of the cella, in the centre of 
which is an *altar of white marble with 
reliefs representing a sacrifice on one 
side and the sacrificial implements on 
the others. Adioining the building 
were the apartments for the priests, in 
one of which numerous ampnorsB were 
found. This edifice, which is now 
enclosed by iron gates, has been con- 
verted into a repository of objects found 
in the excavations, marbles, weights, 
amphorae, roof decorations in terracotta, 
architectural fragments, and vases. 

At the opposite comer of the street, 
forming part of the E. side of the 
Forum, is the 

*Crypto-Porticii8 of Enmaehia, or 
the Chalcidicum, a large enclosure in 
the form of a basilica, supposed to have 
been the Exchange of the clothworkers. 
It had two entrances, one from the 
Street of Abundance, the principal one 
from the Forum. The latter had a 
portico of 18 columns ; the entrance was 
closed in the centre by folding doors, 
of which the sockets and bolt-holes are 
still visible in the marble. This was 
flanked by two circular recesses, and 
these again by raised platforms, the 
stairs to which still remain. The in- 
terior was divided into a large area, 
130 ft. by 65, surrounded by a double 
gallery, a portico of 48 columns of 
white marble of beautiful workman- 
diip, very few of which have been 
found ; a chalcidicum or enclosed apart- 
ment at the extremity of the area ; 
at the end is a semicircular recess 
which contained a statue of Concord; 
and a ciypto-porticus, entered from the 
side street, in which walls pierced with 
windows have replaced tne columns 
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usually seen in the interior. Behind 
the apse of the Chalcidicum, in a niche 
in the centre of the wall of the crypto- 
porticus, entered from the Street of 
Abundance, stands a copy of the origi- 
nal statue (now at Naples) of the public 
priestess Eumachia, with an inscription 
recording that it was erected to her by 
the corporation of cloth-scourers. On 
the architrave over the side entrance is 
another inscription, recording the erec- 
tion of the Chalcidicum, crypt, and 
portico, by Eumachia the priestess. 

S. of this building runs the Strada 
dell* Abbondanza, so called from a relief 
of Abundance over a fountain. On the 
rt., further on, is the 

House of the Wild Boar (^Cignale), 
named from a mosaic in the prothyrum. 
In the atrium are some mosaics of great 
beauty, one of which is supposed to 
represent the waUs of the city. The 
peristyle has 14 well-preserved Ionic 
columns. 

On the wall of a house at the comer 
of a small street leading to the rt., is a 
painting representing the Dii Consentes, 
or the 12 superior divinities, with the 
tutelary serpents nndemeath. Juno 
wears a blue robe, Diana a yellow one, 
and Venus a pale green, more trans- 
parent than the dresses of the other 
goddesses. 

On the rt., further down the Strada 
dell' Abbondanza, is the 

House of the Holconii, a very hand- 
some dwelling. It consists of an atrium 
communicating by a wide fauces with 
the inner peristyle, surrounded by fluted 
Doric columns, the lower third of which 
are painted yellow. In tiie centre is a 
large deep fountain in marble, with a 
waterfall in the form of marble steps, 
at the top of which stands a gracefiil 
statue of a small Cupid. The side 
rooms are adorned wim paintings of 
the Bape of Europa, Bacchus and a 
Satyr unveiling the sleeping Ariadne, 
Ulysses discovering Achilles in female 
attire, and the Judgment of Paris, with 
Juno, Venus, Minerva, and Mercury, 
The peristyle is irregular i|i form, and 
from each of the columns that surround 
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it projects a small bronze water-pipe, 
forming with the fountain and small 
cascade a handsome system of artificial 
waterworks. 

"We now follow a street leading S., 
to the 

"'Triangvlsr Fomm, which is entered 
through a propylsBum or vestibule of 8 
Ionic columns, raised upon two steps, 
with a fountain in front of one of the 
columns. The Forum itself is an irre- 
gular triangle, surrounded on its W. 
side and its E. side, which are 300 ft. 
and 450 ft. long respectively, by a 
Doric colonnade, forming a portico of 
90 columns ; the third side had no 
portico, and appeai-s to have been bor- 
dered with shops. The portico probably 
served as a sort of piazza for the 
frequenters of the theatres, to which 
there were three entrances ; and in the 
columns may still be seen fragments of 
the iron bars, inserted between them 
to keep the people from pressing in. 
Parallel to the portico on the E. side is 
a long low wall, extending nearly to 
the bottom of the triangular Forum; 
it is terminated at the N. end by a 
pedestal, with inscription; and at the 
S. end by two altars and a circular 
building. 

At the S. end is a 

*0reek Temple (of Hercules), the 
most ancient building yet discovered, 
and named from the retra Herculis 
upon which it stood. Its high an- 
tiquity, generally attributed to early 
Hellenic colonists, is shown by the 
massive dimensions of its Doric col- 
umns, some fragments of which in 
tufa, with their capitals and bases in 
travertine, still remain; bv the great 
depth and projection of the abacus; 
and by the general construction of the 
building, which resembles that of the 
Temples of PsBstum. It appears to 
have stood upon a basement of 5 steps, 
and to have been 120 fr. long, exclusive 
of the steps^ and 70 wide. It had a 
cclla, which from the remains of a cross • 
wall appears to have been divided into 
two, with separate entrances from the 
N. and S. ' in the former is a circular 
pedestal. In front of the steps is a 



curious enclosure, supposed to have 
contained the victims for the sacrifice, 
and at the side are the two altars with 
the remains of a smaller one between 
them. 

Beyond this enclosure are the remains 
of a small *€liroiilar Temple of 8 Doric 
columns, which covered a pwteal for the 
supply of water used in the sacrifices. 
The supposition that it was an expia- 
tory altar marking the situation of a 
bidental, a spot on which a thunderbolt 
had fallen, and which was always held 
in peculiar sanctity, has been generally 
abfuidoned. 

At the "W. angle of the temple is a 
small HemicycUy a semicircular seat of 
stone, facing the S., in which a sun- 
dial was discovered. It must have 
commanded a magnificent view. 

We now pass into the 

*Oreat Theatre, a structure which 
probably superseded an earlier one 
made of wood, placed on the S. slope 
of a hill of tufa. It was semicircular 
and open to the sky, and was lined 
in every part with wnite marble. The 
seats faced the S. and commanded a 
fine view over the plain of the Samo 
and the mountains behind Stabi». 
Owing to the great height of the outer 
wall, the upper portion of it has always 
remained above ground, though no 
one seems to have suspected that it 
was the summit of an ancient theatre. 
The scenic decorations being of wood 
and textiles have perished, and it is 
said that in the Bourbon days many of 
the marble seats were removed and cut 
up for use in modem buildings. In spite 
of these spoliations, the interior is still 
sufficiently p^ect to explain itself far 
better than the most elaborate descrip- 
tion. The general audience entered the 
theatre by an arched corridor on a level 
with the colonnade of the Triangular 
Forum, and descended thence into the 
cayea by six flights of stairs, which 
divided tiie seats into five wedge-shaped 
portions, called caneL The doors of 
the corridor at the head of these stairs 
were called tiie Yomitoria. A careful 
calculation has shown that the space 
allotted to each person was 1 ft. 3| in. 
By making this me basis of a calcula- 
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tion, the theatre might contain 5000 
persons. A separate entrance and stair- 
case led to the women's gallery, which 
was placed above the corridor we have 
described, and was divided into com- 
partments like the boxes in a modem 
theatre. Below, in what we should 
call the pit, a semicircular passage, 
bounded by a wall, called the prsB' 
dnotio, separated the seats of the 
plebeians from the privileged ones re- 
served for the equestrian order, the 
Augustales, the tribunes, &c. These 
seats were entered by a separate pas- 
safe, commimicating with an area 
behind the scena. It seems probable 
from the form of these seats that the 
privileged spectators brought their own 
Miellia, or official seats, and deposited 
them according to their rank in the 
place allotted to them. The level semi- 
circular platform in front of the privi- 
leged seats was called the orchestra. 
In the proseenium, or the wall which 
supported the stage, are seven recesses, 
in which probably the musicians were 
stationed. The stage, or pxQpitum, 
appears from the pedestals and niches, 
which remain, to have been decorated 
with statues. It is a long and narrow 
platform, quite disproportioiiate to the 
size of the theatre according to our 
modem notions of stage effect; but 
it must be remembered that the scenes 
of a Roman theatre were very simple 
and revolved upon a pivot, and that 
the ancient drama was unassisted bv 
those illusions of perspective which 
constitute the art of the modem scene- 
painter. The wall at the back of the 
stage was called the foena; it has 
three doors, the central one circular 
and flanked by columns, the two side 
ones rectangular. Behind it is ihe 
poftieeniimi, containing the apartments 
for the actors. The exterior of the 
upper wall of the cavea still retains 
the projecting stone rings for receiving 
the poles of the Yelarium or awning, 
by which, on special occasions, the 
audience were protected from the heat 
of the sun. 
N. of the Great Theatre is the 

^Temple of Uis, a small but very 
interesting building, standing on a 



basement in the centre of a court sur- 
rounded by a portico of Corinthian 
columns, 10 ft. high, with painted 
shafts. Over the entrance is a fac- 
simile of an inscription (original at 
Naples), recording the erection of the 
.^Jdes IsidiSf by Numerius Popidius 
Oelsinus, then of the age of six years, 
at his own cost, after it had been 
thrown down by the earthquake of 
A.D. 63; and his elevation by the 
Decurions to their own rank in ac- 
knowledgment of his liberality. The 
building was no doubt, as Overbeck 
says, erected by a Freedman, who 
having been a slave could not be made 
a Decurion. In the next generation 
this disability would be removed and 
the child was made Decurion (gratis) 
as a compliment to his father. The 
word ^des is here used to distinguish 
the building from a Temple, which was 
always a consecrated edifice, whereas 
the worship of Isis had been forbidden 
by a decree of the Roman Senate, in 
B.C. 57, and was therefore only tolerated. 
The court presents all the arrangements 
of the Isiac worship. In one comer is 
an aediculum with a vaulted roof and 
pediment over the door, covering the 
sacred well of lustral purification, to 
which there was a descent by a luurow 
flight of steps. It is covered with 
stucco ornaments, of figures of Isis and 
Harpocrates, of Mercury, Mars, and 
Jupiter, with arabesques of dolphins, 
&c., all of inferior execution. Near it 
is an altar, on which were found the 
burnt bones of victims. The front of 
the basement, on which the ^des 
stands, is broken in the centre by a 
narrow projecting flight of steps, flanked 
by two altars, one for the votive offer- 
ings, the other probably for the sacred 
flre. In front of the cella is a portico 
of six Corinthian columns, having at 
each angle a small wing with a niche 
between two pilasters supporting a 
pediment. The interior of me Sacra- 
rtum or cella is small and shallow, the 
entire width being occupied with a long 
hollow pedestal for statues, having two 
low doorway s at the end near the secret 
stairs, by which the priests could enter 
unperceived, and dehver the oracles as 
if they proceeded from the statue of 
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the goddess herself. Fontana's aque- 
duct, which crosses the street of Stabiae, 
runs to the rt. of the Temple. 

Adjoining is the Tribunal {Cur it 
Isiaca)^ an oblong open court, 79 ft. by 
57, surrounded on three sides by a 
portico of Doric columns, and having 
two small rooms at one end. In front 
of the portico is a stone pulpit, with a 
pedestal and a flight of steps behind, 
from which orations may have been 
delivered. 

At the S.E. comer of the Great 
Theatre is the *3mall Theatre or Tkea- 
ii^m tectum, supposed to have been 
used for the comic drama. It is similar 
in its general arrangement to the larger 
theatre, but is different in form, the 
semicircle being cut off by straight 
walls from each end of the stage ; and 
the style and execution of the work 
show an inferiority, which may possibly 
be explained by an inscription record- 
ing that it was erected by contract. It 
appears to have been permanently 
roofed, the same inscription describing 
it as the Theatrum tectum. The seats 
of the audience were separated by a 
passage from the four tiers of benches 
which held the hisellia. This passage 
was bounded on the side of the cavea 
by a wall, the ends of which were 
ornamented with kneeling Herculean 
figures which are supposed to have 
sustained lights. The parapet on the 
stage side of the passage, forming 
the back of the privileged seats, termi- 
nated at each end in a griffin's leg. 
The pavement of the orchestra is in 
coloured marbles, and was presented by 
Verus the Duumvir instead of giving 
games in the amphitheatre on his 
election. A band of grey and white 
marble runs dii-ectly across it, bearing 
an inscription in large bronze letters 
recording the gift of the pavement. 
In the corridor which runs round the 
back of the house to give access to 
the seats, several inscriptions in rude 
Oscan letters were found upon the 
plaster of the walls, the work probably 
of idlers who could not find seats. This 
theatre is estimated to have held 1500 
persons. 



At the S.W. angle of the small 
theatre are the 

Gladiators' Barracks, a large en- 
closure, 183 ft. long by 148 ft. wide, 
surrounded by a Doric portico of 22 
columns on the longer, and of 17 on 
the shorter sides. The columns of the 
portico are covered with stucco, the 
lower third plain and painted red, the 
upper portion fluted and painted alter- 
nately red and yellow. Under the 
portico open numerous apartments of 
imiform size, a mess-room, guard-house 
or prison, kitchen, stables for horses, 
an oil-mill, and other minor offices. 
Above was a second floor, approached 
by three narrow flights of steps, and by 
one of better construction leading to 
the chambers which were probably oc- 
cupied by the officers. Sixty- three 
skeletons, together with various inscrip- 
tions, drawings, weapons, and innumer- 
able records of gladiatorial life, were 
discovered in this building. Here also 
the stocks for prisoners, now in the 
Naples Museum, were found. 

E. of the Temple of Isis is the 

^Temple of Jupiter and Juno (or 

^sculapias), a diminutive but ancient 
building, of good proportions, standing 
on a low basement ascended by nine 
steps. The cella contained the terra- 
cotta life-sized statues of Jupiter and 
Juno, mistaken at first for iEsculapius 
and Hygeia, now in the Museum at 
Naples. In the centre of the court is 
a large altar, the frieze of which is 
composed of triglyphs with volutes at 
the corners. 

At the E. end of the Strada dell' 
Abbondanza is the 

*HoiL86 of ComeliiLS Bufas, which 
belonged to a family whose name often 
occurs in the inscriptions at Pompeii. 
The entrance opens on a handsome 
atrium, with a marble table supported 
by griffins, and an impluvium in the 
centre; out of this court axe rooms, 
with paintings in arabesque, and pea- 
cocks drawing a chariot, with a locust 
for chaiioteer. From this atrium wide 
fauces lead to the peristylum or inner 
court, surrounded by fluted Dorio 
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columns. Of the chambers opening on 
the corridor several contain paintings, 
sunounded by hippocampi, &c. On the 
1. of the fauces stands a Term with a 
good bust of C. C. Rufus, having his 
name beneath. 

Opposite this house is the principal 
entrance to the 

'^ThermsB Stabiann, through a wide 
portal opening into an extensive court 
or poUmstra, which is surrounded by- 
Doric columns painted to resemble 
fluting. The walls are covered with 
paintings, stucco arabesques, and figures 
in relief one of the latter, a Jupiter, 
being in good preservation. This court 
was probably intended for athletic 
sports and exercises. On the 1. is an 
oblong basin for a natatio or swimming 
bath, communicating by four marble 
steps with two elegant halls, on the 
walls of which are paintings of land- 
scapes and of female figures canying 
baskets. In the wall opposite the en- 
trance is a door leading to a complicated 
series of halls, which constituted the 
division for females; if we except a 
square room, surrounded by a channel, 
which was a general latrina. A large 
room to the rt. is the apodyterium, 
with passages to the side streets of 
Stable and of the Lupanare, that to 
the latter having a square cold bath at 
one end and several small rooms for 
single baths. Leading out of the 
apodyteriiuu is a tepldarium with niches 
and seats, having a square frigidariom 
at one end ; from this a door leads into 
a large oaldarium, having a square 
marble bath at one end, and a circular 
labrum (shallow fountain) at the other. 
The floor and the walls are hollow for 
the passage of hot air. All these rooms 
are more or less decorated with stucco 
ornaments of considerable elegance, and 
communicate with a series of thermal 
halls which occupy the whole side of 
the great area of the Thermse towai'ds 
the Street of Stabise, and constitute ihe 
men's division of the baths. First of 
all, continuing from the women's rooms, 
are three circular sunk spaces, which 
appear to have been connected with the 
furnace and boilers for the supply of 
hot water and vapour to both sets of 



baths ; then a long oaldarium, followed 
by the tepidarinm, the stuccoed walls 
of which have an elegant frieze of the 
prows of galleys; in these two halls 
are oblong basins lined with marble at 
one end, and circular laconica at the 
other; the floor is raised on supports 
formed of tiles to permit the circidation 
of heat from furnaces which open into 
the passage in the rear ; the walls also 
are hollow, being covered with large 
tiles, leaving a space of 3 inches wide 
for hot air to circulate. We now pass 
into the apodyterium, surrounded by 
marble seats and a range of niches to 
contain the clothes of the bathers. It 
was richly decorated with stucco reliefs. 
Separated from it by a raised step is 
a handsome hall, probably a waiting* 
room, covered with paintings, now 
much effaced, and opening on one side 
into a circular frigidarium, with a dome 
and circular opening at the top, and on 
another into the palaestra from which 
we started. Considerable remains of 
leaden pipes or conduits still exist in 
excellent preservation. The inscrip- 
tions, one of which was in Oscan 
characters, lead to the belief that these 
Baths were erected about a century 
and a half before the destruction of the 
city, and belong to the older and more 
Grecian part of it. 

We now again reach the Street of 
StabisB, and turn a short distance up 
it to the 1. On the wall of a house, at 
the corner of the Vicolo dei Serpenti, 
are two enormous serpents before an 
altar. (See below.) 

Returning to the comer of the Strada 
dell' Abbondanza, we continue W., and 
soon reach on the 1. the 

House of Epidiiu Bufas, with a 
long raised pathway in front, ap- 
proached by steps from the street, the 
outer wall painted with numerous 
inscriptions in red. A narrow pro- 
thyrum opens into an oblong atriimi, 
sun'ounded by a portico of 16 Boric 
columns, having a fountain in the 
centre : into this atrium open several 
small chambers with elegantly painted 
walls, and on either side alae or wide 
open recesses enclosed by Ionic 
columns, in one of which on rt. is an 
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altar dedicated to the Genius of their 
master Elpidius, and to the Lares, b^ 
two of his frcedmen named Diadnmeni. 
At the farther end a wide triclinium 
opens upon an extensive garden : ad- 
joining is a room with paintings of 
Apollo and the Muses. 
Beyond is the 

Himse of Famaniu, from the 
atrium in which open four small rooms 
with paintings, a tablinum and a 
^mall yiridarium, having a fountain 
and basin. This building communicates 
with another, in which there is a well- 
preserved bakehouse, with its ovens 
and troughs for kneading the dough. 

In the Street of Stabise, on the 1., 
forming a comer with the Street of the 
Amphitheatre, is the 

House of Apollo Cltliar^diu. From 
its atrium open two inner peristyles, 
surrounded by fluted Doric columns. 
In its ezhedra are some good paintings 
representing Mars and Venus, Xerxes 
seated before his tent, and a Priestess, 
with a large temple in the background. 
Some good paintings exist also on the 
walls of the adjoining house opening on 
tne street to the amphitheatre, of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, and of Orestes 
and Pylades before Iphif^enia. 

At the comer of the Street of Isis is 
the shop of a baker, having a well- 
preserved oven with its iron door and 
water-cistern; within, as usual, are 
several mill-stones. 

We now return into the Street of 
StabisB, follow it for a short distance to 
the 1., then turn to the rt, and reach in 
about 8 min. the 

♦Amphitheatre, situated at the S.E. 
angle of the city walls, and occupying 
nearly all the space between the gate 
leading to Nocera and that to the 
Samo. It is more recent, smaller, and 
less perfect than those of Capua and 
Pozzuoli, but more ancient tiian the 
Coliseum of Rome, which was not 
opened till the ^ear after the destrac- 
tion of Pompeii. Its form is that of 
an unusually narrow ellipse. The 
major axis, including the waUs, is 
430 ft., being 190 less than that of 



the Coliseum ; the minor axis, 335 ft., 
178 less than that of the Coliseum. 
There must have been room for nearly 
20,000 people. The amphitheatre has 
none of those substructions usual in 
such edifices, and could not be em- 
ploved as a naumachia. The masonry 
IS tbe rough work called opus incertum, 
with quoins of squared stone; the 
marble plates must nave been removed 
after the eruption, and nothing of a 
decorative kind is now visible except 
a few sculptured key-stones of little 
interest. The interior contained 24 
rows of seats, separated into different 
ranges, according to the rank of the 
occupants, each range being ap}nx)ached 
by a distinct entrance from two different 
galleries of which the large one had no 
less than 40 vomitories, communicating 
with as many flights of stairs which 
^vided the seats into cunei. To facili- 
tate this arrangement, the arches of 
entrances were numbered; and the 
tickets of admission, as may be seen in 
two examples in the Museum, bore 
eorresponding numbers, so that the 
spectators could proceed at once to their 
appointed seats without confusion. Tho 
lower ranges, containing the privileged 
seats of the Magistrates, was entered 
by the arcade of the arena; the 2nd, 
containing the seats for the middle 
classes, was reached by stairs placed 
between them and the outer wall ; the 
3rd, appropriated to the plebeians, was 
approached likewise by stairs, as was 
also a gallery placed above all and 
divided into boxes for the women. 
Outside the wall of this gallery are the 
I>erforated stones for the poles of the 
velarium. The privileged seats were 
separated from the arena by a parapet. 
The entrances at each end of the arena, 
for the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts and for the removal of the 
dead, are still perfect. The amphi- 
theatre, 20 years before, had been the 
scene of that sanguinary quarrel be- 
tween the people of Nucena and the 
Pompeians, which induced Nero to de- 
prive the latter of theatrical amuse- 
ments for 10 years (1748-1816). 

To the N. of the amphitheatre were 
excavated in 1754 the Foruin Boarium^ 
supposed to have been a cattle market. 
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The Stabian Gate, the ezcayation of 
which was completed in 1889, is one 
of the most interesting in Pompeii to 
the archeeologist on accjimt of the 
topographical inscriptions discoyered 
there, as well as from the fact that it 
contains survivals of the pre-Roman 
period. 

Returning to the Stabian Baths, on 
the N.W., in the Vico del Lupanare, 



Tayem {Caupcnc^, indicated by 
chequers painted on the doorposts. 
On the wall towards the street are 
painted two huge serpents, the ordi- 
nary wamingto "Commit no nuisance.** 

The interior consists of a number of 
small rooms with a kitchen behind. 

From the N. end of the street of the 
Lupanare, we turn 1. into that of the 
Hanging Balcony {Balcone Pensile), On 
the rt. is the 

House of CamiliuB, peculiar in plan, 
with paintings of divinities on the 
walls. The adjoining building is the 

House of Biaaa. In the outer court 
are paintings of two serpents and an 
altar of the Lares; and on the walls 
two young cupids in a nest, the Bape 
of Helen, and Diana. 

Beyond, on the rt., is the 

*Hoiise of the Balcony, important as 
showing how the upper floors of the 
Pompeian houses were arranged. Re- 
mains of a balcony projecting over the 
street were found in m7u, and fresh 
timbers having been substituted for 
those carbonised, the balcony has been 
restored. 

"We now turn 1. into the Street of 
Eunuichia. On the 1. is the 

Hew House of the Chase, with a 
picture of Ariadne discovered by Bac- 
chus, on the rt. In the peristyle 
paintings of wild animals. 

This house is bounded on the S. by 
the Street of Skeletons, so called from 
the curious discovery made in it of 
human bodies embedded in the 
Yolcanio ashes, which have been so 
marvellously preserved. On digging 



among the ruins the workmen cut 
into what appeared to be a cavity, 
which Sig. Fiorelli thought must have 
formed the mould of a human body. 
Acting on this opinion, he had the 
cavity filled with liquid plaster of 
Paris. In this way me casts of the 
various bodies now in the Museum were 
obtained, some of which appear to have 
died in convulsions, while others pre- 
sent traces of no such violent pangs in 
death. Continuing N. through the 
Vicolo dell* Eiunachia and Vico Storto, 
and turning L into the Strada della 
Fortuna, we soon reach on the rt. the 

*House of the Faun, the largest and 
most magnificent of the Pompeian 
mansions, dating from the 2nd cent. B.C. 
It formed an entire block of buildings 
between foxu* streets. The floors were 
decorated with some of the finest mo- 
saics foimd in Pompeii, all but one of 
which have been removed to Naples. 
The Exhedra had for its flooring the 
grand mosaic of the battle of Issus, and 
in front of it was the mosaic represent- 
ing the Nile, which has evident refer- 
ence to the worship of Osiris. On each 
side of the prothyrum or entrance are 
representations in stucco of a peristyle 
with pigmy columns : the floor is paved 
with a handsome mosaic of triangular 
pieces of coloured marbles, and on the 
pavement in front of the house is the 
salutation •* Have." The court in the 
rear is surroimded by a portico of 48 
fluted Doric columns : beneath it are 
numerous amphorse still imbedded in 
the ashes which buried the city. 

Returning to the Strada della For- 
tuna, and proceeding W., we reach a 
Quadrivium, with tne remains of a 
Triumphal Areh, on which stood the 
equestrian statue of Caligula, now in the 
Naples Museiun. Traces of a service- 
pipe may be discerned upon it. 

On the 1., just before reaching the 
arch, is the 

*Temple of Fortuna, a small Corin- 
thian building, erected, as the inscrip- 
tion tells us, by Marcus Tullius. ^ Be- 
hind Ihe altar is a semi-circular niche, 
containing a receptacle for the statue 
in the form of a small Corinthian 
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temple. In the cella was found a 
female statue with the face sawed off, 
no doubt one of the ready-made figures 
which were sold in this state by Roman 
sculptors, in order that the features of 
any particular goddess might be added 
at pleasure. Besides this there was a 
statue in a toga supposed to be Cicero. 
Nearly opposite is the 

"'HoTue of the Tragic Poet, one of 

the most elegant private dwellings in 
Pompeii. It received its name from a 
painting representing a male figure 
reading from a scroll, and from a mo- 
saic of the Choragua instructing the 
actors, but especially from the beauti- 
ful paintings of the Homeric legends, 
now in the Naples Museum. It yielded 
an enormous treasure of jewellery and 
ornamental bronzes. The wall facing 
the street is divided into square panels 
painted red ; the door turned on pivots, 
the bronze sockets of which still remain. 
On the floor of the threshold was the 
mosaic of a dog chained, with the inscrip- 
tion Cave Cancnij now in the Museum at 
Naples. Here were found some of the 
best of the Pompeian paintings. One 
of the walls of the principal apartment 
is divided into squares by perpendicular 
lines decorated with festoons and ara- 
besques, and supporting a rich frieze 
representing a combat of Greeks and 
Amazons. In one of the larger rooms 
opening out of the inner court is a good 
black and white mosaic of birds and 
fishes, with a painting of Leda present- 
ing to her husband, Castor PoUuz, and 
Helen, as new-bom birds in their nest. 
From the disturbed state of the ground 
near the house, it is certain that search 
had been made after the eruption for 
the treasures it contained. This is 
the house represented by Bulwer, in 
* The last Days of Pompeii,' as the 
house of Glaucus. 

Nearly opposite the House of the 
Tragic roet are the 

*01d ThermsB or Small Bathsy oc- 
cupying an entire block between four 
streets (54 yds. by 57). The Ther- 
mos were supplied with water from a 
reservoir at a short distance, the pipes 
being carried across the street upon the 



Arch. Each set of baths was paved 
throughout with white and black mar* 
ble, and arranged on the same plan, 
consisting of an unrobing room, a cold, 
a warm, and a vapoiu: bath. Those 
for the men are the largest and most 
elegant. A vestibule, or atrium, sur*> 
rounded by a portico, reached from the 
Vicolo deUe Terme, by a corridor or 
prothyrum in which 500 terra-cotta 
lamps were found, leads into the apo- 
dyterinm, an oblong chamber, with 
holes in the wall for pegs on which the 
clothes were hung after undressing, 
and '^ith stone seats on three of its 
sides. The roof was vaulted, and 
lighted at one end by a window con- 
taining a single pane of glass 3 ft. 8 in. 
broad, 2 ft. 8 in. high, fragments of 
which were found upon Uie floor. 
Underneath this window, in a recess, 
is a large bearded mask, in stucco, 
with tiitons and water nymphs on 
each side of it. The roof was painted. 
Beneath the cornice is an arabesque 
frieze in relief on a red and blue groiind, 
composed of griffons, chimseras, vases, 
and lyres resting on two dolphins. At 
one end of this room is a small cham- 
ber, supposed to be a wardrobe. At the 
opposite extremity is the circidar cold 
bath , or frigidariom, a circular cham- 
ber in a good state of preservation, the 
walls stuccoed and painted yellow, 
with a bell-shaped roof, which was ap- 
parently painted blue, and lighted by a 
window near the top, and with four 
large semicircular niches in the walls. 
The cornice is decorated with reliefs in 
stucco on a red ground, representing 
Cupids and waniors engaged in a 
chariot and horse race. In the centre 
is the cold water basin of white marble, 
12 ft. 10 in. in diameter, and 2 ft. 9 in. 
deep, with two steps in front of the 
entrance, and a low seat in the middle. 
The warm bath, or tepidariiim, is 
entered frx)m the dressing room, and 
nearly corresponds with it in size. It- 
has a vaulted ceiling painted red and 
blue, and covered with rich stucco 
ornaments in medallions, consisting 
chiefly of figures and foliage, with two 
very handsome medallions of Ganymede 
borne away by the Eagle. Below the 
cornice of the roof the waU, which is 
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painted red, is divided into numerous 
niches by terracotta figures of Atlases 
or Telamones, which appear to have 
been covered with stucco and painted. 
The niches are supposed to have held 
the oil vessels and the perfumes of the 
bathers. Along the sides of the room 
were bronze benches, three of which 
may be still seen behind the bronze 
brazier, standing upon legs in imitation 
of those of a cow, an allusion probably 
to the person whose name is inscribed 
on them, M. Nigidius Vaccula, P.S. 
At the end of the room is a large bronze 
brazier, 7 ft. long and 2 J ft. wide, lined 
with iron, but having bronze bars to 
support the charcoal ; on the front is 
the figure of a cow in high relief. 
From this chamber we pass into the 
vapour-bath, or caldarium, the length 
of which, in accordance with the pre- 
cept of Vitruvius, is twice its width. 
It terminates at one end in a semi- 
circular niche, containing a marble 
basin or labrum 5J ft. in diameter, 
which held the warm water for ablu- 
tions ; around its rim is an inscription, 
in bronze letters, recording its erection 
at the cost of 750 sesterces (about 61.). 
At the other end of the chamber is t)ie 
hot bath, 12 ft. long and about ^\c. 
deep, of white marble. The ceiling is 
composed of transverse fluting; the 
cornice is supported by fluted painted 
pilasters. The temperature of the room 
was regulated by three windows over 
the niche of the vase ; these were closed 
with plates of bronze, by means of 
chains. The walls and floor are hollow, 
so as to allow hot air to circulate freely 
from the furnaces. 

The WofnerCs Baths are on the other 
side of the furnaces, at the N. W. angle 
of the building, and are not open to Sie 
public. 

Continuing along the Street of the 
Baths, and crossing the end of the 
Str. Fullonica, we reach on the rt., 
the 

*Hoii8e of Fansa, one of the largest 
and most interesting mansions in Pom- 
peii It occupies an entire insula, 
being surrounded by streets and covers 
an area of 100 yds. by 40. (As it gives 
a better idea of a Pompeian house than 



any other, we have annexed a ground- 
plan of it.) The sides of the ground- 
floor along the three streets ai-e occupied 
entirely by shops, which we have 
Cicero's authority for describing as one 
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of the most lucrative kinds of property 
in Roman times. One of these shops 
(24) appears, from the communication 
between it and the mansion, to have 
been the proprietor's own. probably for 
the sale of the produce or his estates ; 
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another (26), is a bakehouse of the 
usual character, with the inscription ffic 
habitat ffflicitas : in the centre are three 
mills (a); the entrance to the oven 
(/) is flanked by three large vases, and 
in the left-hand comer is a kneading 
trough (c), with two coppers placed over 
furnaces. The principal entrance to 
the mansion is decorated with two 
Corinthian pilasters, and paved in 
mosaic. On the wall near it were 
painted in red letters the words Pansam 
JEd, Paratvs Roqat. whence the 
name given to the house ; but it might 
as well have been called the house of 
Paratus, the inscription simply mean- 
ing that Paratus proposes Pansa as 
^dile. The interior presents the 
usual arrangement: — On the inner 
threshold of the Yestibnlnm (a) was a 
mosaic with the inscription Salve; 
this leads into the prothymm (1), and 
thence into the atrium or cavssdimn 
(2) with an implnTium in the centre 
(3), in coloured marbles, and with the 
ordinary apartments or sleeping-rooms 
(7) at the sides, followed by the alas 
(4), the reeeption-rooms (8), the tabli- 
niim (5), and fanoes (6), opening into 
an oblong periftyliim (9) surrounded 
by a portico (once covered) of 16 fluted 
Ionic columns, with an open court con- 
taining flower-beds and a fish-pond in 
the centre (11). In the rt. hand 
comer of the peristyle is a private 
entrance and postionm (back door) (lOX 
farther on a pantry (13), and beyond 
that again the trieliniiim (14), occupy- 
ing nearly the whole of one side of tne 
peristyle. On the 1. of the peristyle 
are bedrooms (12). The cboub, or 
saloon (16) and nneei, or passages (17), 
lead into a portico of two stories (21), 
and thence into the garden (22), which 
was half as large as the dwelHng part 
of the house, with a reservoir (27) and 
tank (28) in one comer, and a fountain 
in the centre. To the rt. of the oecus 
is a cabinet (20), and a lararinm (15) 
containing the household gods. To the 
1., opening out of the peristyle, is the 
kitchen (18), where some curious paint- 
ings still remain representing the Lares, 
personified by two serpents on each 
side of an altar, surrounded by the 
elements of a dinner, a pig for roasting, 



a ham, a string of mullets, a spitted 
eel, a boar's head, thrushes, &c. An 
opening leads fi*om the kitchen into a 
servants hall (19), with an entrance 
from the outside. Besides the shops 
already referred to, there were others in 
front (23, 25) and at the sides (29, 30, 
31, 32). 

"We now turn to the rt. into the 
Consular Street, a long winding tho- 
roughfare leading to the Gate of Hercu- 
laneum and the Street of the Tombs. 
At one comer of the irivium is a Ther- 
mopolinm, or Tavern, a shop of the 
usual character, with a counter, upon 
which are still marks of the vessels 
that stood upon it, covered and faced 
with marble, and the walls painted in 
blue panels with red borders. In front 
of it IS a Fountain, at the angle of the 
pavement, consisting of a large square 
basin, and a relief of Ganymede. 

A short distance up the street is 
another trivium, at the angle of which 
is an 

Apothecary's Shop. Beyond, on the 
1., is the 

House of Foljbins, a large building 
of three stories, built on an elevation. 
The floor by which we enter is level 
with the street *Fine view over the 
sea. Opposite, on the rt., is a 

Blaekimith*8 Shop, consisting of two 
rooms ; in the front one was the forge. 
Passing on to the rt. the 

Academy of Xnsic, so called because 
it was covered with paintings of musical 
instruments, we reach a 

FnUic Bakehonae, upon a large 
scale, and of elaborate construction. 
It has a court 12 yds. by 10, with 
square pillars to support the roof. 
Beyond the court is the bakehouse, 
containing four flour mills of lava. 
The lower part in the form of a cone, 
is flzed flrmly in the ground. The 
upper, which is shaped externally like 
the compartments oi an hour>glass, is 
hollowed internally into two cavities, 
the one conical to receive the com, the 
lower one fitting over the projection 
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of the solid cone beneath. In the room 
which is supposed to have served as a 
stable, a jaw-bone, and fragments of an 
ass's skeleton, were found, the animal 
having doubtless been employed to 
turn the mills. 

Crossing the end of the Viooletto di 
MerctiriOy we reach, on the rt, the 

*HoiiBe of Sallnit, so-called from 
the inscription c. sallust, m.p., x>ainted 
on the outer wall. It is surrounded 
on three sides by streets, the front of 
the ground-floor being occupied by 
shops. The entrance-door is flanked 
by pilasters with stucco capitals, one of 
which represents Silenus teaching a 
young fawn to play upon the pipe. 
On each side are shops, one for the sale 
of oil; the atrium has a fountain in 
the centre, and an impluvium. The 
tablinum at the extremity of the atrium 
opens on a portico of fluted Doric 
oolunms, which borders a garden- 
ground, 70 ft. by 20. In one comer is 
a summer triclinium, and in the other 
a small stove for heating water, sup- 
posed to mark the position of a bath. 
On the rt. of the atrium is a Venereum^ 
or more properly a Gynecceum — the 
hareem, in fact, or women's apart- 
ments. It consists of a small court, 
surrounded by a portico of octagonal 
columns, a sacrarium dedicated to 
Diana, two sleeping-rooms at the sides 
with windows looking into the court, 
a triclinium, a kitchen, a water-closet, 
and a staircase leading to a terrace 
above the portico. Every part is 
elaborately decorated, and the paintings 
are appropriately expressive of the 
uses to which the apartments were 
applied. The walls of the court are 
painted black with rich gilt orna- 
ments; the columns are bright-red. 
The entire wall at the back of the 
court is covered with a large painting, 
representing the story of Diana and 
ActsBon. 

The next door, at the angle of the 
house of Sallust, leads to a 

Baker's Shop, containing mills, an 
oven with two troughs for water in 
front of it, kneading-room^ cistern, 
store-room, &c. 
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At the trivium formed by the junc 
tion of the Street of Narcissus with 
that of Herculaneum, is a Foontain, 
a small basin, with a castellam, or 
circular-headed reservoir. The L hand 
branch of the streets leads to the so- 
called 

Custom ITousef Teloniumy or Fonde' 
rarium, a court on the rt., which ob- 
tained its name on the false supposi- 
tion that weights, including the very 
large steelyard now at Naples, were 
found there. Fiorelli thinks it was a 
shrine, and denies the legend of the 
weights, which he positively states 
were found elsewhere. (See Fiorelli^ 
Pompei, p. 81.) Opposite, on the 1. of 
the street, is the 

House of Three Floors, so called 
from the floors having been preserved 
entire. The arcades in the large 
Corinthian peristyle have square aper- 
tures for windows which appear to 
have been glazed. Beyond, on the rt., 
is the 

House of the Surgeon, a single 
atrium with numerous small rooms at 
the sides and a garden behind; the 
walls of the former painted with ar- 
chitectural designs, arabesques, and 
compartments containing figures. This 
house is probably of very old construc- 
tion, and is built of massive limestone. 
The next building on the rt. is the 

House of the Vestals, occupying the 
whole space between two streets. A 
portion of the mosaic pavement with 
the word Salve^ still remains at the 
threshold of the second house, to wel- 
come the visitor. At the extremity of 
the house is a larariitmy with three 
niches, containing an altar. Next on 
the rt. is a 

Thermopolium, a house for the sale 
of hot drmks, with numerous apart- 
ments in the rear, which served pro- 
bably as drinking-rooms. Opposite on 
the 1, dose to the gate, is the 

Inn of AUdnus, whose name was 
found written on the walls. The 
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chequers on the doorposts explain the 
character of the building. The en- 
trance is by a wide doorway, leading 
into an apartment which was evidently 
an inn yard, as two skeletons of 
horses, fi:^gments of bits and bridles, 
rings for fastening animals, and por- 
tions of chariot-wheels, were found 
in it. The house contains several 
apartments for the accommodation of 
strangers, a kitchen, a long cellar, and 
a liquor-shop. On the pilaster outside 
is carved a phallus. It may have been 
intended to represent the amulets and 
charms sold by the proprietor of the 
neighbouring shop, or to avert the evil 
eye. Close to the gate on the rt. is the 

Honse of the Triclinium, a small 
building, with a lararium, containing 
a representation of a bed on which the 
goddess is reposing, and a large stone 
triclinium, from which the house 
derives its name. 

Inmiediately beyond are the Steps 
leading to the walls, already described 
(p. 108). They should be ascended 
for the sake of the ♦view. We now 
pass under the 

*Oate of Hercnlaneimi, the most 
important entrance to the city, 135 ft. 
above the sea. The arch has entirely 
disappeared, but its height can hardly 
have been less than 20 ft. The archi- 
tecture is entirely Roman, and the 
gate is built of brick and lava in 
alternate layers. The central arch on 
the outer side was defended by a port- 
cullis, lowered by grooves, which still 
exist in the piers ; and on the inner 
was closed by folding doors, working 
upon pivots in holes which are still 
visible in the pavement. On the 1. 
of this gate is one of the best preserved 
portions of the *Town walls, a fine 
specimen of ancient masonrv, consist- 
ing of horizontal courses of blocks of 
the older volcanic tufa, similar to that 
quarried about Naples (1763). 

Beyond this gate lay the large 
suburb called Pagus A'jgustus Felix, 
in which Augustus established a colony 
of disbanded veterans. Here begins the 

*Street of the Tombs, a wide road 



bordered on both sides by tombs of 
various forms and style. The views 
over the bay and the surrounding 
country are very beautiful. On the 
rt., close to the gate, is the pedestal of 
an equestrian statue. On the 1., the 

Tomb of M. OerriniiLS Bestitutiis, 
a small vaulted recess, with seats. 
Next, on the 1., are the 

Hemicyoles, two semicircular seats, 
with tombs and inscriptions recording 
grants of land for burial to M. Porcius, 
A. Veius, and the priestess Mamia. 
The letters are singularly beautiful. 
Behind the 2nd Hemicycle, which is 
17 ft. in diameter, with a bench sup- 
ported at each end on a lion's paw, is 
the Tomb of Mamia. It stands in a 
court entered by a flight of steps, and 
is built of stuccoed masonry, with four, 
columns in front. In the centre is a 
pedestal on which probably stood the 
principal urn. Charming view. 

Beyond a cross street, which led to 
the sea, is the so-called 

Villa of Cicero, merely from the 
fact that the ^eat orator is known to 
have had a villa in the neighbourhood 
(Acad. II. 25). It must in any case 
have been the property of a man of 
taste and wealth ; for some of the finest 
paintings and mosaics in the Museum 
at Naples were found among its ruins. 
In front was a portico of which the 
buttresses remain, but the house itself 
was fiUed up again after being exca- 
vated. 

Passing an unfinished tomb, we 
come to the 

Tomb of Aricins Scaunis, a hand- 
some monument, consisting of a square 
cippus upon three steps, supported on 
a square basement, with a doorway at 
the side decorated with fluted pilasters, 
and leading by a passage to the open 
court at the back of the sepulchral 
chamber. The celebrated reliefs re- 
presenting gladiatorial combats have 
all perished. Beneath is a columba- 
rium, or sepulchral chamber, with a 
pilaster for four ollse Qars) in the 
centre. Here are two fine cypresses. 
Next follows a 
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Bound Tomb, decorated externally 
with pilasters, standing on a squaro 
basement ornamented with acroteria 
(gables) decorated with reliefs, all of 
which have perished. One of them 
represented a female figure with a patera 
and garland in her hand in the act of 
offering some fruits upon an altar ; 
another represents a young mother in 
a flowing Greek dress depositing a 
funeral fillet on the skeleton of a^ child. 
This composition is supposed to refer 
to the discovery of a cluld which had 
perished in the earthquake ; the child 
lies on a heap of stones, with the left 
arm thrown back over the head as if 
in sleep. Steps lead to the circular 
chamber, which is closed. The next 
erection is the 

^Cenotaph of Calyentins Quietus, 
a very elegant altar-tomb upon three 
steps and a lofty pedestal, in a 
square court It is of white marble, 
except the basement and the outer 
wall, on which are small square aero- 
teria^ covered with reliefs in stucco, 
representing Fame and Victory, the 
funeral pile, the history of Theseus, 
and the story of CEdipus and the Sphinx. 
The cenotaph itself has an elegant 
cornice and mouldings, with civic 
crowns, garlands of oak-leaves and 
branches of palms, and rams' heads 
richly carved. In front is the bisel- 
lium, or seat of honour in the Forum 
and the Theatre, indicating the muni- 
cipal rank of the individual, with an 
inscription. We now come to the 

♦Tomb of NaBYoleia Tycho. — ^A most 
interesting family tomb, consisting of a 
square enclosure, the front of which is 
occupied by the sepulchral chamber. 
The back is an open court, from which 
the chamber is entered. The tomb 
stands upon two steps, and bears on its 
front a relief, an inscription, and a 
fine bust of Nsevoleia. The relief re- 
presents the dedication of the tomb 
and the sacrifices which accompanied 
the fimeral ceremonies. On one side 
are the male and female members of 
her family beaiing the vessels containing 
the offerings ; on the other are seven 
magistrates of the city in their robes. 
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In the centre are a cippus and an altar, 
on which a boy is depositing his offer- 
ing. On each side of the tomb are 
reliefs ; one of them represents the 
bisellmm; the other is a very curious 
representation of a ship entering port. 
The ship itself has a raised deck, a 
figure-head of Minerva, and a swan's 
neck at the stem, supporting a flag- 
st^. It has a single mast, and a long 
yard, which carries a square sail, and 
is formed of two spars lashed together. 
A square striped nag is flying at the 
mast-head. Two boys are lying out on 
the yard, furling thie sail; another is 
going aloft by the shrouds; a third, 
who has apparently been up to clear 
the sail, is coming down hand over 
hand ; a man is clewing up the sail ; 
while the master sits at the helm and 
directs their movements with his right 
hand. This interesting sculpture is 
supposed to illustrate either the com- 
mercial pursuits of Munatius, to whom 
also the tomb is dedicated ; or to typify 
the last scene of the voyage of life, 
when the soul enters into a safe and 
peaceful haven. In a small niche in 
the wall of the enclosure is a cippus 
bearing the name of Caius Munatius 
Atimetus, who died at the age of 57, 
Next follows a 

Sepulcliral Triclinium, entered by a 
low door and opened at the top. It 
was used for the Silicemium^ or fimeral 
feast, and still retains the stone tri- 
clinium for the mourners and circular 
pedestal of the banquet-table. 

The end of the street on this side is 
closed by the 

♦Villa of Diomed, so-called on the very 
slender ground that the burying- place of 
the family of M. Arrius Diomedes is on 
the opposite side of the road. A flight of 
six steps between the remains of two 
columns leads into the peristyle with 
its portico of Doric colunms. The 
lower third of the columns is plain and 
covered with red stucco, the upper two- 
thirds fluted ; the pavement is of Opus 
Signinnm (see Segni). In the centre is 
an open court or atriimi containing an 
Implumumy by which the cistern of 
the villa was supplied with rain-water. 
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Qn the rt of the peristyle a flight of 
stairs leads to the upper floors, where 
the apartments of the females probably 
were. On the L are the baths, the 
dining-room, a gallery overlooking 
the ^rden, the reception-room, and an 
open loggia, which commanded a view 
of the sea, all decorated with graceful 
arabesques and other ornaments. Open- 
ing out of the peristyle is a semicir- 
cular room, looking on. a garden: it 
was probably the bedchamber of the 
master. Alongside is a small room for 
the servant in attendance, and before it 
the Procaeton or antechamber. Close 
to the street is a staircase leading to a 
court on a lower level, which contained 
the kitchens and other domestic offices. 
A long corridor runs from one side of 
this court to the portico surrounding 
the garden, for the use of the servants ; 
on the other side is a staircase for the 
use of the family. In the centre of the 
garden are the ruins of a fountain and 
an oblong square space surrounded by 
colunms, which appear to have sup- 
ported a trellis. In the outer wall of 
the portico is the garden-gate, which 
opened upon a flight of steps leading 
towards the sea. On the N. side of the 
portico is a large haU representing the 
Tablinum, opening on a long gallery 
overlooking the garden, and command- 
ing a magnificent view over the bay, 
Sorrento, and Capri. At a lower level 
is a dark cloister of three sides ap- 
proached by a flight of steps : it is sup- 
posed to have served as a wine-celhu:. 
Here the members of the family seem to 
have taken refuge, as eighte^i skeletons 
of women and children w^e found near 
the entrance. After they had perished, 
probably from suffocation, the floor of 
the cellar was inundated with a fine 
alluvium, which took casts not only of 
the form of their bodies, but even of 
the most delicate texture of the linen 
which they wore, and of the jewellery 
which adorned their persons — one, the 
cast of the bosom of a young girl, is 
preserved in the Museum at Naples. 
Another skeleton, supposed to have 
been that of the owner of the villa, was 
found, with that of an attendant, near 
the garden-gate, the one still holding 
in ' lE grasp a key, the other carrying 



a purse containing 100 gold and silver 
coins of the reigns of Nero, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, and Titus. 
^ The street of the tombs was a con- 
tinuation of the Via Domitiana, a 
branch road leaving the Via Appia at 
Sinuessa (Rte. 12). Crossing to the 
opposite side we find the 

Tomb of ArriuB Diomedes and his 

family, a solid building of rubble-work 
and stucco, with a fa9aide 12 feet high, 
in which two pilasters support a p^- 
ment, giving it the appearance of a small 
temple. The fasces under the inscrip- 
tion show that the deceased was a chief 
magistrate; they are reversed, denoting 
death. Outside the low wadl of the 
enclosure are two funereal hermes, the 
backs of which are carved in imitation 
of hair. One of them bears the name 
of the eldest son, Marcus Arrius, the 
other that of Arria, a daughter who 
died in her eighth year. In a niche 
close by is the cippus of N. Velasws 
Gratua, who died at the age of 12. 
Near it are the ruined tombs of ScUviuSy 
who died at the age of Ave, and oi 
ServUia, Next comes the oblong 

Tomb of Ceins and Labeo, orna- 
mented with pilasters which supported 
a rich entablature and statues, as shown 
by the fragments which were found 
about it. Beyond is the well preserved 
and elegant 

♦Tomb of the LibelkB, built of 
travertine in the form of a pedestal of 
a column, 16 ft. high, with a moulding 
and cornice, and a long inscription, 
from which it appears that Marcus 
AUeius Liabella died a decurion (mem- 
ber of the Town Council) at 17. 

In the angle between two streets is 
the 

Tomb of the marble door, built of 
tufa, in the style of opus reticulatum. 
It was entered by a marble door, which 
worked upon bronze pivots, and was 
closed by a ring of the same material, 
with iron handles, of which we still 
see the frajgments rusted iu the marble. 
The interior is a small arched sepul- 
chral chamber, as may be seen through 
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the hole in the rear, about 6 ft 
square, lighted by a window. 

A small square enclosure beyond this 
tomb was once supposed to be an 27s- 
trmuniy or place for burning the dead 
bodies, but it is now generally admitted 
that the true Ustnnum of Pompeii has 
not yet been discovered. We now 
come to a 

Suburban Tun, consisting of a long 
portico and shops of a very ordinary 
character. The supposition that it 
was an inn rests only on the discovery 
of some fragments of a cart, the 
skeleton of a mule or horse with a 
bronze bit, and various utensils. Be- 
yond these ruins is the 

Tomb of the Olass Amphora, so 
called from the beautiful amphora of 
blue glass, with white figures in relief, 
found here, and now in the Naples 
Museum. It is a square monument, 
with pyramidal steps. Behind it is the 

Hooie of the Mosaic Ctolnmni, a 

confused mass of ruins, having a re- 
cessed ^fountain inlaid with mosaic, a 
chapel with its altar, and two flights 
of stairs. Betuming to the street we 
reach a 

Hemieyele, or deep semicircular seat, 
with a vaulted roof ornamented by 
pilasters in two rows. Close by is the 
rained 

Tomb of the Garlands, on a lofty 
basement, with Corinthian pilasters 
sustaining festoons of flowers. 

A little farther on, close to the road 
which turns off under the city walls to 
Nola, is the ruined 

Cenotaph of Terentini Felix, a square 
basement with an inscription. 

Having now completed our exami- 
nation of the most important buildings, 
we retrace our steps through the G^te 
of Herculaneum and return almost in a 
straight direction S. to the Forum. 
The traveller who has leisure to explore 
the city yet further may turn 1. at the 
second trivium beyond the gate into the 
Viooletto di Mercurio, a winding street 

[& Italy. ^ 



traversing this part of the town at rt. 
angles to the street of Herculaneum ; 
and, crossing the Strada di Fallonicay 
notice on the 1. the 

House of Hercules, with a fa9ade 
painted in red, yellow, and white 
lozenges. In the garden is a lararium. 

The next cross street is the important 
Street of Mercury, leading from the city 
walls to the Forum. We follow it to 
the 1., and begin on the rt. with the 

'*'House of Castor and FoUuz, con- 
sisting of two distinct dwellings, sepa- 
rated by a peristyle, which seems to 
have been common to both. The facade 
is unusually decorated ; the stucco with 
which it is covered being worked in 
panels and cornices, formed by stamped 
ornaments of the same material picked 
out with colour. At the entrance door- 
way is a relief of Mercury running 
away with a purse. On the sides of 
the vestibule are paintings of the Dio- 
scuri. The atrium, 40 ft. on each side, 
has a Corinthian peristyle of 1 2 columns, 
with an impluvium and fountain in the 
centre. The walls, which are coloured 
red and yellow, are covered with paint- 
ings of arabesques, landscapes and 
figures. Beyond this is the tablinum, 
with its pavement of white mosaic 
edged with black, the waUs decorated 
with brilliancy. In a room to the rt. 
are paintings of the Birth of Adonis, 
and Hippolytus and Phsedra. In the 
rear is a Doric colonnade opening upon 
a garden to the 1. of which is a painting 
of Apollo and Daphne. Further on is 
the handsome Court of the Piscina, 
surrounded by a colonnade with antsR 
(square pillars) at the angles; the 
centre at the end was occupied by a 
fish-pond with a fountain, the rest was 
surrounded by a flower-garden. At the 
extremity of the court is a large tri- 
clinium, which was closed by folding 
doors, whose marble sockets are still 
visible. Next comes the 

House of the Centaur, where nume- 
rous treasures were foimd. It has a 
Corinthian atrium; a singiilar apart- 
ment with a window in wose marble 
framework traces of an iron grating a- 
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still visible ; a i-oom with Grecian 
pilasters and a Doric cornice ; and a 
triclinium with a window looking out 
upon a garden, ruined by the fall of the 
cellars beneath it. The next entrance 
leads to the 

*House of Meleager. At the en- 
trance are paintings of Meleager and 
Mercury. The handsome atrium has 
an impluyium remarkable for its foun- 
tain and pedestal of marbles, with a 
marble table behind, resting upon 
winged griffins. Passing from the 
atrium, we reach the finest peristylum 
which has been discovered at Pompeii 
(73 ft. by 60). The holes in the marble 
threshold show that it wa» separated 
from the atrium by a door of four 
folding leaves. The spacious area con- 
tains 24 columns: the impluvium in 
the centre was evidently used as a fish- 
pond, and the water of the fountain fell 
over six steps, forming a miniature 
cascade. Along the margin is still to 
be seen a deep channel in which were 
found remains of shrubs. A wall on 
the 1. has a painting of the Judgment 
of Paris. At the back of the peristyle, 
facing the fountain, are two noble 
apartments, one of which is remarkable 
for its tiers of columns. The upper one 
is surmounted by a gaUery, which rests 
on arches springing from the capitals of 
the lower colunms, the arches being 
small segments of a circle; the onlj 
instance, perhaps, in a building of this 
date, in which the architrave was 
abandoned, in order that the columns 
might be united by a series of arches. 
At the extremity of the mansion on 
this side is a second triclinium, paved 
in mosaic (1829). 

Returning down the opposite or W. 
side of the street we notice close to the 
city walls the 

*House of Apollo, with richly painted 
walls, and a garden decorated with 
Bacchanalian garlands. In the first 
court is a representation of Apollo, 
holding in one hand a globe, and in the 
other a whip. In a small room at the 
corner of the inner court, are paintings 
of Apollo, Venus, and Juno, with good 
architectural decorations. Near it are 



remains of a fountain in mosaic and 
shell-work. There is a pretty octagonal 
cascade fountain in the 2nd court, the 
walls of which are painted to represent 
a garden with different kinds of birds ; 
round the fountain are pedestals for 
small statues. 

Next follow two houses, of which 
the second, that of Tnachus and lo, has 
a good marble table in the atrium. 
Next comes the 

House of Adonis, so called from a 
large painting on the wall of the garden, 
representing *Adonis wounded by the 
wild boar and comforted by Venus, 
with Cupids bandaging his wounded 
leg. Another, in the room on the 
opposite side of the court, represents 
the story of Hermaphroditus : but both 
have suffered considerably from expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. 

Continuing to the comer of the street, 
wo turn to the 1., and beyond the first 
crossing, enter on the 1. the 

Home of the Labyrinth, a large 
building, deriving its name from the 
mosaic of Theseus killing the Minotaur, 
on the pavement. One of the rooms 
has preserved some traces of its paint- 
ings, among which are Ariadne and the 
Rape of Europa. The inner court of 
this fine house is surrounded by fluted 
colunms. Out of it opens a large tri- 
clinium, having four columns on eadi 
side, an imusual thing in Pompeian 
architecture. In a passage leading to 
the i)eristyle is a terra-cotta window 
perforated with holes. 

Returning to the Street of Mercury, 
at the comer on the 1. is a 

♦Thermopoliiun or Tavern. In the 
room opening upon the street is a 
counter covered with marble, beyond 
which opens the bar-parlour. The 
walls are decorated with a drinking 
scene, in which two of the men wear 
capotes like the fishermen of the present 
day ; the liquor is served in a basin like 
a punch-bowl, and drinking-horns are 
used instead of glasses. On a row of 
pegs above are suspended various kinds 
of eatables, some of them preserved in 
nets, and one bearing some resemblance 
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to a string of sausages ; the scratches 
on the wall look very like the landlord's 
score. Another painting represents a 
cart with a huge wine-skin bag, from 
which a man and a boy are filling 
amphorae. 

A door leading out of the first room 
on the rt. communicates with the 

House of ihB Fiye Skeletons, where 
are some paintings representing the 
Rape of Helen, Hector and £idro- 
mache, &c. Opposite is the 

^HoTise of the Small Fountain, with 
a staircase on the rt. of the entrance. 
In the centre of the inner peristyle is 
a *fountain encrusted with mosaics and 
shell-work, of which the leaden pipes 
and brass cocks are still visible. The 
water issued from the mouth of a comic 
mask. There is a ruined painting of 
the birth of Bacchus, besides several 

ffX)d landscapes, the best of which is a 
[arbour, on the 1. Here was found 
the bronze Boy with a Goose, now at 
Naples, replaced on the spot by a copy. 
Beyond, on the same side, is the 

House of the Oreat Fountain, a 

handsome but irregular atrium, 50 ft. 
by 40, with a *fountain in the centre 
of the peristyle, consisting of a large 
semicircular niche, encrusted with mo- 
saics and shell-work, and ornamented 
with comic masks of marble. The water 
issued from beneath a mosaic mask, and 
fell in a tiny cascade. Next following 
is the 

Fullonica, or House of the Dyers and 
Scourers, which has made us acquainted 
with one of the important Roman trades. 
It has an atrium surrounded by a por- 
tico, with a fountain between two of 
the pilasters, on which open numerous 
apartments containing fire-places for 
hot water, and ovens for drying the 
cloth. The vats for the dyes have 
mostly been removed, and the New 
Fullonica (see below) is now more in- 
teresting. Opposite on the I. is the 

House of the Anehor, so called from 
a mosaic of an anchor at the entrance. 
It has an oblong portico supported by 
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columns, overlooking a garden sur- 
rounded by niches and pedestals fftr 
statues, with an ^dicula or small 
temple between two fountains at its 
extremity. 

We now turn 1. into the Strada della 
Fortuna. On the opposite side of the 
street are five houses, commencing with 
the 

House of the Black Walls, so called 
from the delicate and graceful orna- 
ments in one of the apartments repre- 
senting Cupids on black ground. The 

House of the Figured Capitals has 

pilasters at the entrance with capitals 
representing Fauns and Bacchantes. 
The 

House of the Orand Duke of Tus- 
cany has an elegant blue and white 
mosaic foimtain. The 

House of Ariadne, extending from 
the Street of Fortune to the Street 
of the Augustals, from which is an en- 
trance to it, is remarkable for the 
elegance of its internal arrangement, 
for the sacrarium, the garden tricli- 
nium, and several interesting paintings. 
The ° 

House of the Chase is so called from 
the hunting scenes and wild-beast fights 
depicted on one side of the peristyle. 

Returning into the Street of Fortune, 
we pass the Vico Storto, and reach the 
quadndum, caused by the junction of 
the Streets of Fortune, of Stabise, and 
of Nola. Here is the usual fountain, 
and a domestic altar. Close by is one 
of the piers of an aqueduct. On the 1. 
is the 

House of Orpheus, so called from a 
colossal figure of Orpheus in fresco on 
the wall of the peristyle. Here also is 
a bust of Vesonius Primus on a pe- 
destal of cipoUino. The dog in a glass 
case in the Museum was found in front 
of this house. Further on is the ♦Kew 
Fullonica, in which the pipes for con- 
veying the water to the scouring vats 
are still visible. At the end of the 
street on the 1. is a bakery containing 
the only perfect com. mill. in Pompfii. 
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Continuing along tho Street of Nola, 
in a straight line from that of Fortune, 
we have on the 1. the 

House of the Brome Bull, painted 
with garlands of fruit and flowers. 
Further on to the rt. stands the 

♦House of the Centenary, so called 
because it was discovered in 1879 (see 
p. 106). It is one of the best deccJrated 
houses in the city, and should on no 
account be passed over. On the 1, of 
the entrance is a prettily painted room 
with black walls, and on the rt. some 
curious figures of dwarfs walking on 
stilts, and other subjects. At the end 
is a room painted in imitation of an 
aquarium, below which a passage leads 
to some underground chambers. 

The Gate of Nola is a single arch still 
entire, 21 ft. high and 12 wide. It is 
not at right angles with the direction 
of the ws^, but cuts through it diagon- 
ally in a line with the street. The 
keystone of the arch on the city side 
has a head of Minerva sculptured on 
it. The ancient road descends in a 
tortuous direction from this gate to the 
suburb and plain. 

We now return to the quadrivium, 
and turn to lie 1. down the Street of 
Stabiee. The first cross street to the 
rt. is the Via Panettieri. On its left- 
hand side is the 

House of Oavius Bufius. A nanrow 
prothyrum leads into an atriiun with a 
fountain, out of which a wide tablinum 
and fauces open into a viridarium sur- 
rounded by a Doric porticp. In one 
of the courts is a deep well. Next but 
one on the 1. is the 

' House of the Dealer in Karbles, or 

of Popidius PriscuSf having a large inner 
court surrounded by fluted Doric co- 
lumns; beneath are several subterra- 
nean chambers, in oiie of which is a 
deep well, and a small shrine of the 
household gods. Large slabs of cipol- 
lino, green serpentine, and bigio brec- 
ciato, are still lying in the further 
court. Nearly opposite is the 
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House of Caius Menunius. In the 
principal court is a handsome foot of a 
marble table. 

We now reach the Vico Storto, run- 
ning from the Street of Fortune, and 
turn down it to the 1. The first build- 
ing on the 1. is a Bakehouse with an 
oven and four mills, one with the letters 
I H engraved. 

Turning to the 1., at the end of this 
lane into the Street of the Augustals, 
on the 1. is the 

*Hou8e of the Bear. This dwelling 
is remarkable for its long and elegant 
prothyrum, opening on the street, the 
walls of which, painted yellow, have 
some graceful female figures and elegant 
arabesque decorations. At the entrance 
is a mosaic pavement of a Bear seated, 
with the word Have above. Out of the 
court that follows opens a small tri- 
clinium, with paintings of a female 
beside an open chest, holding a swathed 
child, and of a shepherd reclining on a 
rock. The tablinum has a handsome 
marble and mosaic pavement, and open* 
behind on an artificial garden, painted 
to resemble plants and trellis work, 
surrounding a very elegant fountain in 
mosaic and shell-work, on which is a 
figure of Neptune standing in the sea 
surrounded by fishes and aquatic birds, 
and above a recumbent one of a Nymph 
or Nereid. 

We continue along the Street of the 
Augustals to the Street of Stabise, up 
wMch we turn to the 1. The laxgc 
building at the comer, with an eniniaoe 
from both streets, is the 

Home qC Pftt«i«i Preculus, with 
several shops close by. Opposite, on 
the £. side of l^e StnntL q£ Stabise, is 
the closed 

*Hou8e of KarcuB Lucretius, whkh 

the custodian will open if desired. It 
has a triclinium of great magnificence, 
and a reception-room or tablinum open- 
ing upon a peristyle and garden. A 
peculiarity in the arrangement is that 
the peristyle is considerably higher than 
the atrium and tablinum. The atrium 
is paved in mosaic, and the walls of the 
entire building are highly decorated 
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with paintings. In the small sleeping- 
rooms are paintings representing Cupid 
riding on a Dolphin, bearing a letter 
from Galatea to Polyphemus; the 
favourite subject of Venus fishing; a 
Narcissus ; Victory in her car ; Cupids 
swimming; and several landscapes. 
The triclinium has a picture of a bac- 
chanalian procession, with Victory re- 
cording on a shield the exploits of the 
triumphant demi-eod. The tablinum 
is paved with coloured marbles, ar- 
ranged in checquers. The garden or 
viridarium contains a mosaic fountain 
with the leaden pipes which brought 
the water to it, and their bronze co<3cs, 
still well preserved; a small marble 
statue of Silenus ; and an impluvium, 
surrounded by small indifferent statues 
of fanciful design. A second tricliniimi 
opened into the viridarium on the rt. 
The second and third floors were ap- 
proached by a broad stau'case. Near 
the foot of the stairs was found a letter 
painted on the wall, with writing ma- 
terials, and the name and rank of the 
owner of the house on the superscrip- 
tion : M. Lucretto Flam, Martis Decu- 
rioni Fompei. 

At a distance of two blocks N.£. of 
this mansion, entered from the Strada 
di Nola, is the Casa d^ Centenaiio, 
which contain? a large peristyle, and 
several rooms adorned wiUi good point- 
ings, among which are Theseus and the 
Minotaur, and Orestes with his friend 
Pylades and his sister Iphigenia. 

We now return to the Street of the 
Augustals, and pass a 

Bakehouse, in which, on the L, is a 
leaden cistern for water. Beyond, at 
the next comer, is the 

House of the Budder and Trident, 

so called from the handsome black Mo- 
saic on the entrance floor. Within, on 
the 1., is a curious small apartment 
reached by steps, and decorated with 
stuccoes and paintings, and a good mo- 
saic floor. Between these steps and 
the entrance a room opens on to a sub- 
terranean passage and ceUars, where 
numerous amphorae were found. 

. We now turn to the L down the 
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Street of the Zupanar, Facing the 
quadrivium is the counter of a wine- 
wop, with vases built into it First on 
the rt is the 

^Honse of the Fuller, a very hand- 
some dwelling, which, from Uie frir- 
naces and leaden vats still remaining 
in situ, appears to have been the resi- 
dence of a ftdler or laundry-man. The 
principal heating apparatus, or vase for 
boiling water, is of lead, on which and 
upon the adjoining wall are still traces 
of soot from the fire. The comer house 
on the rt is the 

Lnpanar, which the guide will open 
on request. The interior is divided off 
into small cells or chambers, with a 
stone couch in each ; on the walls are 
numerous graffiti or scratched inscrip- 
tions, which, as well as the paintings 
over the entrances, are of a character 
which has stamped the building as a 
house of 'ill-fame. They are however 
very little worse than many of the 
others. Further on to the rt. are two 
large yellow snakes on red ground, and 
above them a caution to loiterers : 
Otiosis locus hic non est, disckde 
M OBATOB. Immediately opposite stands 
the 

^House of Siricus, with the mosaic 
inscription Salve lucru on the floor of 
the prothyrum. From the large atrium 
opens on the 1. a handsome exhedra, the 
walls of which are decorated with 
♦paintings of the Drunken Hercules, 
the Building of the Walls of Tit)y, and 
Vulcan presenting to Thetis the Armour 
of Achules, the shield in the latter 
composition having upon it the Signs 
of the Zodiac encm^ling serpents. Of 
smaller subjects are several landscapes 
in an almost Chinese style, and above 
a deep and elegant frieze representing 
animals and arabesques on a dark 
ground ; in the court is a good marble 
fountain. Beyond the tablinum is a 
garden. From this garden a door leads 
1. into the 

♦House of the Grand Dnkes of 
Busfia, the principal entrance to which 
is in the Street of StabisB, nearly 
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opposite the House of Lucretius. A 
handsome peristyle of 10 columns oc- 
cupies the whole width ot the huilding, 
the portico supporting on three sides a 
covered terrace. In the atrium are an 
impluyium in marhle, and a handsome 
marhle tahle with a lustral basin be- 
neath. 

Near this is a marble counter in 
which are built nine earthen jars : on 
the wall of the room behind is scratched 
the first line of the Mneid— Alma Fi- 
lumque cano Tio — r being replaced by i. 



ROUTE 6. 

CAS(TELLAMMARE TO SORRENTO. — CAR- 
RIAGE ROAD. 

Carriages at the stat. or in the town, 
2 horses, 6 frs., 1 horse, 3 frs., witit a 
fr. to the driver. 

The road from Castellammare to 
( 1 1 m.) Sorrento is one of the finest 
drives in this beautiful region. It is 
carried boldly along the cli& which in 
many places rise perpendicularly from 
the sea, and, like the moimtains be- 
hind, are of limestone, which forms the 
fundamental rock on the side of the 
Bay of Naples. The old mule-track 
over the heights is rough, but afibrds 
even grander views. It mounts the 
cliffe behind the church of Pozzano, 
and descends to Meta in 3 hrs. 

On leaving Castellammare the road 
passes below the Convent of Pozzano, 
and traverses the headland of Capo 
d' Orlando. In the sea at its base rise 
numerous mineral springs, emitting a 
most fetid odour of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas. 

4 m. Vico and Equa, two towns 
separated by a deep ravine, form one 



united comune imder the name of Vloo 
Squense (11,208), recalling the Vicug 
^quanus of the Romans. The road 
traverses Vico, situated upon a rocky- 
eminence, surroimded by olive-groves, 
which produce excellent oil. It was 
built by Charles II. on the ruins of the 
ancient city which had been destroyed 
by ^e Goths, and was the favourite 
residence of that monarch and of other 
kings of Naples. The principal church 
contains the tomb of Oaetano Filangieri, 
the celebrated author of the Scienza 
deih Legislazione (1788). A splendid 
carriage road leads hence S.£. over 
the mountains to (6 m.) Positano 
(Rte. 8). 

Beyond Vico the road crosses a deep 
ravine by a handsome viaduct of five 
double arches. Soon after, a steep 
path on the L ascends to the village of 
Atbero, descends on the opposite side of 
the hill, and rejoins the high road at 
Meta. The view from the top of the 
pass over the Piano di Sorrento will 
well repay the additional fatigue. 
From the bridge, leaving on the rt. the 
Marina of Seicmo, a pretty village with 
a picturesque Martello tower, and 
some house with arcades and flat roofs, 
the road ascends, amongst vineyards 
and olive plantations, over the runta 
di Scutolo, whence we look down upon 
the whole expanse of the Piano di 
Sorrento, an irregular plain of about 
3 m. in length, nearly 300 ft. above 
the level of 3ie sea, and protected by 
an amphitheatre of hiUs from the £. 
and S. winds, to both of which nearly 
all the other places in the Bay of 
Naples are more or less exposed. It is 
intersected bv numenms ravines or 
picturesque winding gorges, which are 
worn deep by the torrents from the 
neighbouring mountains, and are fre- 
quently covered, where there is suffi- 
cient soil, with orange and olive trees. 
The plain presents the appearance of 
one vast garden, in which the pome- 
granate, mulberry, fig, and apple, are 
mingled with the aloe, olive, oaroba, 
and acacia. 

Its salubrity was fully appreciated 
by the Roman physicians. The Em- 
peror Antoninus Pius was sent to it by 
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Galen for the benefit of his health; 
Augustus resided here for the same 
purpose; Marcus Agrippa and Pollius 
Felix had villas in the plain, and the 
wine of the district is repeatedly praised 
by the poets (Ovid. Jfet. xv. 709; 
Martial. X. ex.; Hon. Sat ii. iv. 
55). 

Descending from the Punta di 
Scutolo, we enter 

7 m. Keta (7229), at the E. ex- 
tremity of the Piano, a clean and 
thriving town with two small sandy 
coves, or Marinas. The church of the 
Madonna del Lauro, before which the 
road passes, is supposed to occupy the 
site of a Temple of Minerva. The 
deep ravine of Meta, excavated in 
the volcanic tufa, here extensively 
quarried as building stone, is crossed 
by the Ponte Maggiore^ near which an 
ancient cemetery was discovered. 

Here the road to Amalfi diverges to 
the L (Rte. 8). We then pass the 
three almost contiguous villages of 

CSarotto, stretching almost in a 
straight line from the hills to the 
Marina di Cuss'ino, 

PoBOpiano, remarkable for its rich 
orange gardens, and 

Sant* Agnello, with a large church. 
We next observe to the 1. the Villa 
Guarracino on the slope of the hill, 
commanding a noble view of the coast, 
and on the rt. the YlLla Rubinacci. 
Traversing the long uninteresting sub- 
urb, we reach 

80BBSVT0 (9000), the ancient Sur- 
renbim, an episcopal city with several 
Roman remains, celebrated in all ages 
for its beauty, tiie birthplace of Tasso, 
and a favourite resort of Neapolitans in 
the summer. It is situated on a broad 
terrace of volcanic rocks which rise 
perpendicularly from the water's edge, 
and are intersected, at right angles to 
the sea, by numerous deep narrow 
ffullies. The city is partly surrounded 
by mediaeval waUs, and is approached 
from the E. by abridge resting on double 
arches, of which the foundations at least 



are of Roman construction. The ♦ravine 
spanned by this bridge is not only 
extremely picturesque, but is in itself 
a natural wonder, and is best examined 
from the grounds of the Villa de 
Angelis, There is reason to believe 
that part of it was destroyed by an 
irruption of the sea in the catastrophe 
which overwhelmed Pompeii ; for many 
substructions are now visible below the 
cliffs on which the present town is 
situated, while an ancient road and 
extensive masses of masonry are com- 
pletely covered by the water. In the 
middle ages Sorrento was an indepen- 
dent republic, but it subsequently fell 
under the power of the Dukes of 
Naples, and shared the fortunes of that 
citv. 

The existing Roman remains consist 
almost entirely of columns and other 
architectural fragments, taken from 
some ancient temple, and built up into 
the various churches of the town ; but 
the water supply is still derived from 
ancient Roman cisterns situated nearly 
opposite the Hotel Victoria. These 
are well worth a visit. One of them 
has a very remarkable echo. Some 
Roman rehcs may be discovered in the 
cathedral, the archbishop's place, the 
church of S. Antonino, and here and 
there even in the street. The so-called 
ruins of temples, baths, and villas, are 
generally insignificant and doubtful. 

Sorrento is perhaps chiefly famous 
as the birthplace of Torquato Tasso, 
March U, 1544. The poet's house is 
now converted into the Hotel Tasso, 
but the cliff has been so much under- 
mined by the sea, that the chamber 
formerly shown as that in which Tasso 
was bom has disappeared. There are 
probably few material traces of the 
original house; a bust in one of the 
rooms is the only memorial of the 
poet himself, while an antique one of 
a Roman senator, in a saloon upstairs, 
is shown as that of his father, Bernardo. 
Tasso returned to this st)ot in 1592, 
after his seven years' captivity at 
Ferrara, disguised in the dress of a 
herdsman, lest his unexpected arrival 
should alarm his sister Cornelia. The 
house in which she received him is 
shown in the Strada San Nicola. 
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From this sister the property des- 
cended to the Bukes of Laiirito. A 
statue of Tasso has been erected by 
public subscription in the Piazza. A 
curious relic of the poet exists in the 
form of a pianoforte, one of the oldest 
in Europe, now in possession of a 
private family at Sorrento, who claim 
descent from Tasso. 

On the 1. in the main street, 3 min. 
W. of the Piazza, is 

The Cathedral, on the site of an 
ancient temple, with an episcopal 
throne, the canopy over which is sup- 
ported by two marble pillars found 
among the ruins. There is a 16th. 
cent. Florentine relief of Christ with 
the Cross, in the first chapel on the rt., 
and some rude ones of the Apostles 
and Annunziation. The pulpit has 
two ancient columns of Greek marble. 
In the Sacristy is an interesting crozier 
of the 15th cent. Close by is the 
Archbishop's Palace, with four large 
colunms at its entrance. 

In a side street to the rt, a little 
further on, is an elegant Loggia, called 
La Sedile ; it is supposed to have been 
used as a place of assembly by the old 
aristocratic fomilies. Over its Lombard 
arches is a handsome frieze. It has 
been converted into a sort of Museum, 
and contains a mutilated Egyptian 
kneeling figure of black granite, with 
an inscription of the reign of Sethi I. 
the father of Barneses 11. of the 19th 
djrnasty {circ, 1400 B.C.), one of the 
best periods of Egyptian art. Here 
also are several Koman reliefs and 
inscriptions ; one represents a battle of 
the Amazons, another the Rape of the 
Sabines : together with some curious 
reliefs of Griffins, winged Pegasi, and 
Eagles, the latter of an early Christian 
period, 8th or 9 th cent. 

In a piazza 3 min. to the E. is the 
church of Sant' AntoniiLO, erected on 
an ancient edifice. It is a basilica with 
14 columns -of granite, cipolUno, and 
grey marble, and includes a lower 
church with six ancient columns, and 
numerous votive pictures of ship- 
wrecks. 

The municipality of Sorrento has 
established an Art School in the old 



monastery of Sant' Antonino, with the 
view of improving the fretwork and 
inlaid wood-work, which is now the 
chief industry of the town. ^ This 
school is well worthy of a visit, the 
work executed there being very fine 
indeed. 

The short walks in the neighbour- 
hood of Sorrento are not generally 
attractive, the narrow lanes being 
bordered by interminable tufa walls. 
The ravines to which they often lead 
are, however, very curious and charac- 
teristic. Their wildness and gloom 
explain the superstition of the pea- 
santry, who consider them to be peopled 
with goblins, and at night kindle a 
lamp m the little oratories which are 
built in their recesses for the purpose 
of scaring away the spirits, which fliey 
call Monacelli. 

The longer excursions are of great 
interest and beauty. Following for 
^ hr. the carriage road to Massa,^ a 
path on the rt. leads down in 10 min. 
to the 

Capo di Sorrento. This headland is 
a conspicuous object from the town, 
and forms the W. extremity of the bay. 
The flat rocks close to the sea are 
covered with Koman remains, the 
names assigned to which are purely 
conjectural. This excursion may also 
be made in a rowing boat, and com- 
bined with a visit to the interesting 
Bagtko della Begina Giovanna, an ancient 
piscina, and to the caves in the cliff 
below the Villa Gocumella. Smooth 
water for both is necessary. 

Leaving Sorrento by the same road, 
soon after passing a scanty waterfall, 
we turn to the 1. up a pathway and 
continue to ascend, avoiding tracts to 
the rt., which lead to the Telegrafo, 
At (35 min.) Priora the path, turns- 
sharp to the rt., and in f hr. reaches the 
*Deserto, formerly a large Franciscan 
monastery, now converted into a 
School. The roof (small fee) com- 
mands a magnificent view of the two 
bays, Capri, Massa, Sorrento, and 
Monte S. Angelo. 10 min. S.E. is the 
pretty village of S, Agata^ whence 
Sorrento maybe regained by the (7 m.) 
carriage road, or by a steep romantic 
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path of an hour, passing through 
Tigliana, 

The walk from S. Agata may be 
prolonged E. to the Telegrafo di Mare 
Ouccola, along a beautiful pathway, the 
finest point in which is a rocky head- 
land, called Sopra la Vaccina, about 
10 min. walk from the telegraph ; it 
commands the small bay of Positano, 
the Conti de* Fontanelli, the rich plain 
of Sorrento, and the bays of Naples 
and Salerno. From this point ascend 
to the (1^ hr.) Piccolo S. Ang^lo, and 
then descend through orange and olive 
groves in f hr. to the high road, 10 
min. E. of Sorrento. 

15 min. S.E. of S, Agata is Toroa, 
supposed to occupy the site of the 
Greek city of Theorica, celebrated for 
its temple of Apollo, and still the scene 
of an annual religious festival, to which 
the peasantry walk in procession from 
Sorrento, precisely as their ancestors 
did to the temple of the Greek divinity. 

1^ hr. E. of Sorrento is the Conti d^ 
Fontanelli, a chain of hills commanding 
a beautiful view. \ hr. further is the 
Aroo Natnrale, a picturesque natural 
arch, of which part only remains. The 
yiew comprises, on the Salerno side, the 
islands of the Syrens, the coast of 
Amalfi, the site of Psestimi, and the 
distant promontory of Licosa. 

Arbole, a picturesque village, with a 
church upon a hill, stands ^ hr. above 
Meta. On the S.E. is ^2 hrs.) Sta. 
Maria a Castello, approached through 
a chestnut forest, and situated on an 
eminence commanding a glorious view 
of the Amalfi coast and of the Bay of 
Salerno. One of the projecting rocks 
near it looks down almost perpen- 
dicularly upon Positano, 2000 ft. below, 
A long winding descent by stairs leads 
to it from S. Maria a Castello. The 
illTunination of Positano, on the 1 5th 
Aug. is worth seeing from this point. 
The suppressed convent of the Cam- 
aldoli, now belonging to the Giusso 
family, is reached in ^ hr. from Arola, 
through a chestnut- wood. 

The path to (2^ hrs.) Scarioatoio, 
the little landing-place on the Bay of 



Salerno, leads by the Conti de' Fon- 
tanelli to the (l^ hr.) Conti di Gere- 
menna, the lowest part of the chain, 
from which there is a splendid view 
oyer the Bay of Salerno, the Galli 
Islands, and the opposite coast from 
Eboli to Cape Licosa, with the whole 
of the Piano di Sorrento on the other 
side, and Vesuvius and Naples in the 
distance. The descent to Scaricatoio 
is very steep, but romantic in the 
extreme. 

Boats may be hired at Lo Scaricatoio 
for Positano or Amalfi, where we join 
the carriage road (Rte. 8). 

The ascent of Monte San^ Angelo can 
be accomplished from this side, but is 
easier from Castellammare. 

From S. Agata, or from Massa (see 
below) there is a mule-path over the 
mountains to (1 hr.) Termini j whence 
a rough patii leads S.E. in 20 min. to 
the Marina di Nerano, a picturesque 
cove near the entrance to the Gulf of 
Salerno. At this place a boat may be 
procured to visit the ruins at Crapolla, 
a wild and pictiuresque recess in the 
mountains 2 m. farther E. On our 
way we have a fine view of the Islands 
of the Syrens (see below). Crapolla 
may have derived its name from an 
Ara Apollinis which stood hereabouts. 
Close to the landing-place there are 
ruins of reticulated masonry, with a 
well in the centre, and some vestiges 
of an aqueduct. On a precipice near 
them, but higher up the hill, are the 
ruins of the church of S. Pietro and 
its little convent. The church is a 
small basilica, the 8 columns which 
separated the nave from the aisles being 
connected together by a series of 
arches. Of these columns, which are 
now fallen and broken, 6 are of Greek 
marble, and 2 of granite; there is no 
doubt that they were taken from an 
ancient temple. The outer walls are 
in part formed of coarse earthen vases, 
introduced for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the weight of the building. The 
interior still retains traces of paintings. 
Pedestrians may return to Sorrento by 
Torca and S. Agata in 2 J hrs. 

A beautiful carriage road leads to 
(4 m.) Matsa Lubrenie, whence the 
Punta della Campanella may be reached 
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hy mule path in 1 J hr. The carriage- 
road winds through olive-groves by 
the side of the mountain, crossing the 
deep ravines which intersect this por- 
tion of the coast. About * hr.'s walk 
on the old road to Massa is the Villa 
Sersale, in a lovely valley, having fine 
views over the sea and Capri, and with 
some of the most magnificent pine-trees 
about Naples. The town of Mcissa 
(829 >) still retains its ancient name. 
Some relics of its Roman period are 
preserved in the remains of an aqueduct 
and other edifices, on the road leading 
to the Marina ; and the church of San 
Francesco is supposed to occupy the 
site of a temple <k Juno. The Cathe- 
dral has a good detached bell-tower ; in 
the sacristy are portraits of the bishops 
from the 15th cent. The Rocca on the 
hill W. of the town, is a very pictur- 
esque object. A very steep but well 
paved descent leads to the sea-side, 
where boats may be hired for Capri, 
according to bargain. On the Capo di 
Massa, to the W., is a high square 
tower. 

At the extremity of the peninsula is 
the Pnnta della Campaaella, the Pro- 
montorium MinervcB of the ancients, and 
the site of the temple which Ulysses 
erected to that ^dess. This noble 
headland derives its modem name from 
the bell (campanella) which was always 
hung in the watch-towers erected on 
this coast by Charles V. in the 16th 
cent, to guard it from the incursions of 
the Barbary pirates. These bells gave 
the inhabitants notice of impending 
danger on being struck with a hammer 
{iiartello), a device to which we owe 
the term Martello tower. This tower 
commands a fine view of the island and 
coast of Capri. It is covered witii 
myrtles, while the sides of the cliff 
below are clothed with olive-trees. 
For more than 1 m. before reaching 
the point we pass over an old Roman 
way. At the point itself there are 
several remains of tombs and other 
buildings. The depth of water round 
the point is from 30 to 60 fathoms. A 
lighthouse, having a fixed light, stands 
at the base of the Martello tower. The 
distance of the promontory from the E. 
point of Capri is 3 m. 



The pedestrian may return to Sor- 
rento over the Monte S. Costanzo, and 
by the Madonna della Neve, an isolated 
chapel commanding fine views. 

A visit to one of the orange groves 
in the neighbourhood of Sorrento will 
be found interesting. In the Giardino 
Cogni, near the Old Massa ^te, are 
lemon-trees of gigantic size, with olive- 
trees equally luxuriant. It lies in a 
very picturesque situation at the base 
of a vertical limestone cliff, several 
hundred feet high, over which in rainy 
weather an abimdant cascade falls. 

The entire surface of the plain around 
Vico, Meta, and Sorrento, is composed 
of igneous rock, to which the exceeding 
luxuriance of the soil is mainly due. 
The whole of the vertical cliffs which 
here overlook the sea are formed of it. 
As there are no traces of craters, we 
must conclude that the materials of 
which this tufa is composed were 
ejected under water, before the eleva- 
tion of the promontory. All the deep 
ravines about Sorrento are 6zeavated 
in this volcanic deposit 

The Iilands of the Syreiui, the /n- 

sulcB SyrenuscB and Syrenum Scopuli of 
Virgil {^n. v. 864), now called » Oalli^ 
are three in number, lying about 1^ 
m. tram the nearest part of the main- 
land, and about 10 m. from Amalfi. 
Midway between them and CrapoUa is 
a rock, called the Sooglio di Vitara, 
The republic of Amalfi used them as 
state prisons ; many of its Doges, 
who made themselves noted by their 
tyranny, having been condemned to a 
life of exile on these desert rocks. In 
the time of Robert Guiscard they were 
fortified against the attacks of pirates 
by means of towers, walls, and bastions. 
At present they are entirely deserted, 
and their aspect barren and desolate, 
but at certain times of the year they 
afford excellent quail shooting. 
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ROUTE 7, 

80RRE17TO TO CAPRI. — STEAMER. 

Whether visiting Capri from Naples 
or from Sorrento, travellers are strongly 
recommended to sleep at least one night 
on the Island. Persons who go there 
and back in a day see nothing. 

Steamer daily from Naples (S. Lucia) 
at 9, reaching Sorrento at 10.45, the 
Blue Grotto at 11.45, and Capri at 
12.30. Return-ticket 10 fi^., available 
for 3 months. Passengers landing at 
Sorrento must take a fresh ticket for 
Capri (5 frs.). When two steamers 
run in competition, the fare is con- 
siderably less. 

Boat from Sorrento to Capri with 4 
rowers, 12 frs. ; from Massa with 2 
rowers, 4 frs. Landing or embarking 
at Naples, Capri, or Sorrento, 30 c, or 
60 c. with a small amount of luggage. 
Italians only pay 20 c. Local steamers 
leave Capri at 6 a.m. in summer, 
making the round of the bay, and 
reach Naples about 10, and Capri again 
at d P.M. 

Passing close to the Capo di Sorrento, 
the visitor mav see the extensive sub- 
structions of the Villa of PoUius Felix. 
The steamer then gradually quits the 
coast, and steers a direct course for the 
Blue Grotto, affording beautiful views 
of the peninsula to the 1., and of the 
precipitous cliffs of Capri. Small boats 
are in waiting to convey travellers 
within the Grotto (I fr.), the visit to 
which occupies a few minutes only (see 
below). The steamer then returns along 
the coast to the Marina Grande^ where 
an omnibus, carriages, and donkeys 
are in attendance. Most of the por- 
terage is done by stout girls or women, 
who will carry enormous weights up 
the hill for a few soldi. 

Approximate Tariff. — Horse, 5 fi^. 
a day. Donkey, 3 frs. a day, with 
buonamano. Guide, 4 fr«. a day ; im- 
necessary, unless time is limited. Boat, 
1^ to 2 frs. an hour; a bargain should 



i3jr 

be made beforehand. Large boat 
round the island, with 8 rowers,^ 20 
to 30 frs. 

The Island of Capri (4500) is little 
more than a huge block of Umestone, 
broken off" from the promontory of Sor- 
rento. It is 1 m. in circiunference, 3 ^ ml 
in length, and 2 m. in breadth at its W. 
portion, and is divided about the mid- 
dle into two mountain-masses, of which 
Monte Solaro (1980 ft.) on the W. is 
the loftiest. The E. division terminates 
in cliffs (900 it) which plunge abruptly 
into the sea. The village of Capri is 
situated in the depression between 
these two summits, and that of Ana- 
capri on the table-land N.W. of Monte 
Solaro. The distance in a straight line 
from Naples is almost exactly 20 m. 

The geological structure of the is- 
land is similar to that of the adjacent 
promontory, and is formed of whitish- 
grey limestone, of the cretaceous period. 
The marine mollusca on the rocks are 
very varied, and offer a wide field to 
the zoologist. The flora differs little- 
from that of the mainland. Notwith- 
standing its wild and rugged aspect, 
the island is extraordinarily fertile; 
and every atom of soil being careftdly 
cultivated, it produces abundant crops 
of vegetables, fruits, and vines. Its 
wine, especially the white, is justly 
celebrated. It supplies the Neapolitan 
market with great quantities of fish, 
and in the spiing and autumn with 
quails. These birds arrive in May 
from Egypt, and in September from 
the Danubian com lands, in incredible 
numbers, and are caught in nets. 

The climate is healthy, and in many 
respects superior to that of the main- 
land, especially in the matter of tem- 
perature, which the surrounding sea 
renders less variable in winter, while 
in the summer it is cooled by the 
regular daily breezes, chiefly from the 
W. {maestrale). The S. wind (sci^ 
rooco), though oppressive and stifling, 
is not injurious, and seldom lasts 
more than three successive davs. In 
summer there is great want of shade, 
except such as is afforded bv the clifb 
when the sun is low. At that season, 
however, the island is much frequented 
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by Italians for sea-bathing. Capri is a 
pleasant residence for the English in 
the winter, except that communication 
with the mainland is liable to be in- 
terrupted by bad weather. 

CaprecB, as it was called by the 
Bomans, was according to a tradition 
transmitted by the Latin poets, early 
occupied by the Teleboae, a colony 
from the coast of Acamania. "With 
Neapolis it passed to Rome, but little 
is known of its history till the time of 
Augustus, who took a fancy to it, and 
obtained it from the Neapolitans in 
exchange for the richer island of Ischia. 
He embellished it with palaces, baths, 
and aqueducts, and spent four days in 
it a short time before his death. It is, 
however, with the name of the second 
Csesar that Capri is chiefly associated, 
and though we need not implicitly 
beUeve the stories of the atrocities of 
Tiberius, as told in the pages of Tacitus, 
Juvenal, and Suetonius, there is abun- 
dant evidence on the island itself of 
the 10 years of continued residence of 
that emperor. In the 8th cent. Capri 
became the property of the Koman See, 
and subsequently suffered severely from 
the raids of Mussulman pirates. In 
1 806 it was seized by the English under 
Sir Sydney Smith, who left a small 
garrison in it under Col. (afterwards 
Sir Hudson) Lowe, Napoleon's jailer 
at St. Helena ; he, however, was forced 
to surrender at the end of 1808 to a 
superior F?:ench force. 

The carriage road, on ascending from 
the Marina, passes in 5 min. the little 
church of 8. Costanso, with ancient 
columns taken from some old ruins close 
by. The distance by road from the 
church to the village is about 1| m. 
Two steep but shady paths ascend be- 
tween walls from the Marina, by which 
Capri (460 ft.) may be reached in ^ hr. 

CAFKI (2500) lies in a white line 
along the central ridge of the island, 
the domed roofs and terraces of the 
houses giving it a very Oriental look. 
Its lively little Piazza is at all times 
crowded with loungers, and the ad- 
jacent parapet commands a charming 



The chief objects of interest in the 
island are the remains of the 12 palaces 
built by Tiberius, and dedicated to the 
12 superior divinities; but as every 
building which he erected was razed to 
the ground by order of the Senate at 
his death, it is not surprising that they 
now present little more than masses of 
shapeless ruins — everything of value in 
the form of sculpture having been re- 
moved to the Museum at Naples. The 
traveller who is desirous of studying 
their history may consult the learned 
but somewhat tedious *Ricerche sull* 
I sola di Capri' by Mangoni (2 vols. 
12mo. 1834). 

The most important ruins are situated 
on the summit of the hill of Lo Capo, 
or Sta, Maria del Soccorso, at the E. 
extremity of the Island, f hr. frx)m the 
village. "We first reach on the rt. a 
restaurant, close to which is H Salto, 
or the Leap, a rock rising perpendicu- 
larly above the sea, and identified with 
the Saltus Caprearum^ whence, accord- 
ing to Suetonius^ the victims of Tiber- 
ius were precipitated into the sea. A 
wall has been built, so that the visitor 
can look over the precipice. A few 
paces farther on to the rt. are the 
foundations, in excellent brickwork, of 
the old Pharos, which used to light the 
grain-laden vessels from Egypt on their 
way through the straits to PuteolL 
A fow steps farther, we reach the Villa 
Jovis or Villa di Timberio, as it is 
called by the natives, built by Augustus, 
in which Tiberius secluded himself for 
nine months after he had suppressed 
the conspiracy of Sejanus. Very ex- 
tensive substfuctions exist here, ex- 
tending to the very edge of the preci- 
pice ; several rooms offer traces of 
painting and of mosaic pavements. 
One corridor is very curious from its 
mosaic being on an inclined plane, and 
commimicating with stairs in zigzag;. 
In other directions are masses of ruins, 
which are considered to be those of a 
temple, a theatre, and baths. On the 
highest point of the plateau is the small 
chapel of 8. Maria del 8ooeorso, where 
a so-called hermit keeps a visitor's 
book, and sells wine. The *view from 
this headland is singularly attractive 
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and imposing, the precipice being 
absolutely vertical, and the coast- line 
in every direction full of beauty. 
" Few landscapes can compare in ex- 
tent or beauty with the view on which 
Tiberius must have looked. The pro- 
montory of Massa lies across the blue 
reach of sea, almost as it seems under 
one's hand, yet really three miles off, 
its northern side falling in brown slopes 
dotted with white villas to the orange- 
gardens of Sorrento, its southern rush- 
ing steeply down to the hidden bays of 
Amalfi and Salerno. To the right the 
distant line of Apennine, broken by the 
shadowy dip that marks the plain of 
Paestimi, nms southward in a dim 
succession of capes and headlands : to 
the left the sunny bow of the Bay 
of Naples gleams clear and distinct 
through the brilliant air tiU the broken 
mass of Ischia leads the eye round 
again to the cliff of Anacapri, with 
the busy little Marina at its feet." 

In returning from the Villa Jovis a 
path, 15 min. from the summit, leads 
1. through the Val di Metromankiy called 
Matritnonio by the natives, in another 
20 min. to the Arco Natorale, a grand 
archway in the rock, surrounded by 
striking scenery. Eetuming S. for a 
few yds., a broken staircase of 150 steps 
leads down to the Orotto di Ketromania, 
a natural cave, which had been con- 
verted into a Mithraic Temple ; the 
walls are lined with Koman masonry, 
and in a niche at the far end was 
foimd a relief of the Eastern deity, the 
memory of whose worship is still re- 
tained in the modem name of the 
place ; it is now in the Naples Museum. 
Close by are two conical hills called 
^e Tuoro grande e piccolo^ which are 
supposed to be the TauntbulcB alluded 
to by Statins. The ruins on the Tuoro 
grande^ upon the top of which is a 
tdegraph station, are supposed to be- 
long to a second palace of Tiberius. ^ 

On the return to Capri the pedestrian 
mmg dimb the hill of San Mioliele, 
coverei with an extensive medieval 
fortress, where some massive walls, a 
long corridor, and moiains of sub- 
structions are supposed to mark the 
site of another pahsu^e. S. of the Hotel 
Quisisana is tke Certoia, founded in 



1371, by Giacomo Arcucci, a native of 
the island and secretary to Joanna I. 
It was the headquarters of the English 
garrison from 1806-1808, and is still 
used as barracks. E. of the Hotel a 
path leads in 25 min. to the ^Pimta 
Tragara, which finely overlooks the 
S. coast of the island, and the group of 
the Faraglioni rocks (see below). 
From this point a rough path, some- 
times unsafe from landslips, leads S. 
imder the cliffs in an hour to the Orotto 
di Metromania. 

Behind Capri to the S "W, rises the 
Castiglione, crowned with a dilapi- 
dated fort. At its foot lies the Piccola 
Marina, to which a path descends S. 
in 15 min. from the high road, a few 
hundred yds. "W. of the Piazza. It is 
a capital bathing place, and boats may 
be hired for the green grotto or Fara-. 
glioni. 

On the W. of the village rises the 
almost vertical wall of limestone pre- 
cipice which separates the elevated 
table-land of Anacapri fix)m the E. part 
of the island. The only way formerly 
of reaching Anacapri was by an ascent 
from the beach of 800 rude steps, cut 
in the face of the rock, and constructed 
probably in times anterior to the Roman 
rule. A finely engineered carriage road 
leads from Capri to (2^ m.) Anacapri. 
The views from it are most beautirul. 
The pedestrian will find several short 
cuts, and near the top of the ro^d, 
before turning the comer, he may 
follow the old broken steps to a gate- 
way, from which the ♦view, looking 
down on the Marina, is inconceivably 
grand. Higher up on the 1. is the 
mediffival Cattle of Barbarona, so 
called from its having been stormed by 
that corsair when he made a descent 
on the island in the time of Charles V. 
Two of its round towers are still nearly 
perfect, and from their battlements 
mere is a most striking view of the 
precipice below them. Descending 
from the ruins, a rou^ path leads 8., 
and joins the track to MonU Solaro (see 
below). 

From the point where the carriage 
road crosses the ancient steps the ascent 
is very gradual to Anaoapn (880 ft), 
aauiUered village (1800), with a suburb 
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to the S. called Caprile, In the church 
of the suppressed convent of 8, Teresa 
is a pavement of painted tiles, repre- 
senting the Creation of the World, after 
the design of Solimena. Some ruins 
W, of the village, at Montecello, and 
others at Damecuti^ near Punta di 
Vitareto, the extreme N.W. point of 
the island, are supposed to marie the 
site of palaces built by Tiberius. 

From Anacapri a path, not easily 
mistaken, ascends E. in 40 mln. to the 
•Hermitage (1625 ft.), within which a 
sudden and striking view is gained of 
the village of Capri. (Wine may be 
had; small fee). Here we turn W., 
and reach in 20 min. the summit of 
•Monte Solaro (1980 ft.) View ex- 
tensive, but usually indistinct. The 
ruins are those of a Fort built by the 
English. 

The *Blne Orotto (Q>vtta Aziui-a) 
can only be entered when the sea \& 
tranquil; when the wind blows from 
the N. or E. it is scarcely accessible. 
The best time for effects of light is 
from 10 to 12 in the morning, when 
the steamers call. It may be visited 
at any hour by boat (2 to 3 frs,), but 
there is often 'a fresh breeze in the 
afternoon. The man who bathes, to 
show off the iridescent flakings of the 
water, expects an additional franc in 
warm weather, but more in winter. On 
the way from the Marina we pass the 
Bat'ta of Tiberius, where may still be 
seen the half of an immense caldarium 
frt)nting the sea, a wall jutting out into 
the waves, and at its base the sea-bath 
itself. On reaching the entrance of 
the Blue Orotto^ J hr. from the Marina, 
the traveller must lie down, while the 
boat is pushed in under the rocky arch, 
which is only 3 ft;, high, and so narrow 
that it might easily escape attention 
amidst the rough precipices which meet 
the eye on ei^er side of it. Beneath 
the entrance, and under the water, is a 
natural arch, so that no surface-light 
enters the grotto; hence all the rays 
of the sun are thrown up through the 
water, which causes the grotto to as- 
sume a most beautiful ultramarine 
colour. The light is not diminished 
and the blue assumes a deeper hue 
Irhen the entrance is half- blocked up 



by a boat coming in. Any object im- 
mersed in the water assumes a most 
beautiful silvery hue. In order to 
accustom the eye to the colour, and 
appreciate all its beauty, it is necessaiy 
to remain in the grotto at least 20 min. 
Hence those who go there by steamer, 
and are hurried round the grotto as 
tourists, are frequently disappointed. 
The length of the grotto is 1 66 English 
ft. ; the breadth, in the widest part, is 
about 100 ft;. ; the highest part of the 
vault is about 40 ft. above the sea-level ; 
the depth of water is about 8 fathoms. 
About the middle, on the rt, is a 
landing-place, leading to a subterra- 
nean passage with broken steps, which 
becomes lower as it ascends, and seems 
to be closed at the extremity by a 
square stone; possibly the passage 
communicated with the ancient villa at 
Damecuta on the heights above, and 
the giotto may perhaps have been used 
as a bathing-place. 

The common story is, that the grotto 
was unknown till 1822, when it was 
discovered by a fisherman called Ferrara 
upon whom the Government settled a 
small pension. But there is simple 
evidence that it was known, not only 
when Addison visited Italy in the last 
cent., but as far back as ie05, when 
Oapaccio mentioned and described it. 
It is only, however, of late years that 
the grotto has become one of the indis- 
pensable sights of Italy. 

Continuing round the island, we pass 
the Punta di Vitareto, and steer due 8. 
for the Punta di Carena^ where is a 
lighthouse on a raised platform built 
by the English, and now deserted, 
but not in ruins. On the hill above 
is a round castle. A pleasant pathway 
leads hence to Anacapri in an hour. 
Turning E., we soon reach the Grotta 
Verde, or Green Grotto, on the S. of 
the island, greatly inferior to the Grotta 
Azzura in interest, and little else than 
an inconsiderable cavern in the lime- 
stone rock. It is very accessible, being 
at least 20 ft. high at the entrance. 
Imagination has invested its roof and 
sides 'xrith a dazzling green colour, and 
the rocks below the water with the 
I hues of dark polished brass. The best 
I light is gained about 12 o'clock, the 
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green eflTect being entirely dependent 
upon the position of the sun. 

We now pass the Marina Piccola, 
beyond which is the Red Orotto, a very 
pretty cave with a small beach, access- 
ible only in still weather. To this 
succeed the Faraglioni, three high 
rocks which stand in the sea near the 
Punta Tragara on the S.E. extremity 
of Capri. Boats pass under one of 
them through a large natural arch. 
Around are many ruins under water. 
N.E. of them is the Monocone^ a rock, 
the supposed burial place of Masgaba, 
the favourite of Augustus. There are 
some remains of ancient walls. 

Just beyond the Arco Naturale is the 
White Grotto, a Stalactite Cavern high 
up in the cliffs. It should be observed, 
however, that except in the case of the 
Blue Grotto, all these colours are purely 
fanciful. The circuit of the island, 
visiting all the points of interest, will 
take nearly 6 hrs. Boats, 8 to 10 frs. 
Sometimes in summer the giro may be 
performed by means of an Excursion 
Steamer. 

Amalfi can be reached in about 6 hrs. 
in a boat (30 frs.), and Ischia in about 
the same time (30 frs.), if the wind is 
fair. The Capri boats are very good, 
and the sailors the most experienced in 
the "Bay. 



ROUTE 8. 

SALERNO TO SORRENTO, BY AMALFI. — 
CARRIAGE ROAD. 

The town of SALEBNO (20,000) is 
beautifully situated at the N. extremity 
of the gmf to which it gives name, 
partly on the slopes of a spur of the 
Apennines which protect it on the N. 
and E., and partly on the fertile plain 



which forms the curve of the gulf. It 
is an archiepiscopal city, the capital of 
the province of Principato Citeriore, 
and ihe residence of a larg,3 number of 
the gentry of the province. There is a 
good theatre, but it is seldom used. 

Salerno became a Roman colony 
under the empire, and was celebiated 
by the Latin poets for the beauty of its 
situation. In the history of the middle 
ages, it occupies a prominent place as 
the only port which the princes of Be- 
nevento possessed, and which they often 
made their permanent residence. 

Alter the break-up of the Duchy of 
Benevento, Salerno had its Lombard 
princes down to the middle of the llth 
cent., when, after a siege of 8 months, 
it was captured by Robert Guiscard, 
who was wounded in the breast during 
the attack. From this period it be- 
came one of the seats of the Norman 
rulers in S. Italy. The Parliament 
of Barons, by which Roger was de- 
clared King of Naples and Sicily, was 
held within its walls in 1130. The 
Emperor Henry VI. of Germany razed 
it to the groimd in 1198, but the 
princes of the house of Suabia restored 
the town in the following cent. It 
was the birthplace of John of Procida. 

The fame of Salerno in the middle 
ages was founded chiefly by the School 
of Medicine to which it gave its name. 
Petrarch calls it the Fons Medicince, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas mentions it as 
standing as pre-eminent in medicine as 
Paris was in science, or Bologna in 
law. In 1110, Robert, son of William 
the Conqueror, visited Salerno for the 
cure of a wound received in the Hofy 
Land ; and in his absence on the death 
of Rufus, Henry I. usurped the Crown 
of England. 

The school attained its greatest cele- 
brity in the 12th cent. No person was 
allowed to practise medicine in the 
kingdom who ";had not been examined 
by this college. 

The old city is irregularly built, and 
its streets dirty and narrow; but the 
Marina, or ^Corso Garibaldi, 1^ m. in 
length, is one of the finest of sea-side 
promenades. On it is the Prefecture, 
and a statue raised to Pisacane, a re- 
volutionary leader of the "CagUari" 
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fiteamer notoriety in 1857, who was 
executed at Sapri. 

The harbour, begun in 1260 by 
Manfred, and completed in 1318 by 
King Robert, has been much impraved 
and dredged out, and vessels of con- 
siderable draft can enter safely. 

The lofty hill which rises immediately 
above the city is crowned by the ex- 
tensive ruins of the Citadel (9uO ft.), 
before which Robert Guiscard received 
his wound. Unless the traveller pro- 
poses to walk over the hiUs to Cava, it 
is worth while to ascend to the Castle 
for the view. 

From the Prefettura, a narrow street 
leads to the 

*CATHEDBAL, founded and dedicated 
to St. Matthew in 1084, by Robert 
Guiscard, who plundered Paestum of its 
marble and sculptures to embellish it. 
The quadrangle or atriimi in front is 
surrounded by a portico of ancient 
columns, part of the spoils of Paestum, 
but chiefly of the Roman period. 
Round the sides of this forecourt are 
14 ancient sarcophagi, converted by the 
Normans and their successors into 
Christian sepulchres. The bronze 
doors, with crosses and figures of 6 of 
the apostles, originally inlaid in silver, 
were executed at Constantinople, and 
presented by Landolfo Butroinile and 
his wife in 1099. The interior, mo- 
demised and whitewashed, is chiefly 
remarkable for its Crypt and its his- 
torical tombs. Over the principd door 
is a large mosaic of St. Matthew. The 
*Ambone8 and Archbishop's throne, 
said to have been executed by order 
of John of Procida, are fine examples 
of the rich mosaic work which was 
introduced into Italy by Greek artists. 
Stairs opening out of the choir, finely 
decorated in mosaic, lead to each pul- 
pit. In front of the larger one is a 
fine Paschal candelabrum, also in 
mosaic, the ambo itself being sup- 
ported on 12 granite columns, whilst 
the opposite one rests on four columns 
of rare granite and porphyry. The 
raised space between the dioir and high 
altar is paved in Opus Alexandrinum, 
and has two splendid columns of Verde 
Antioo marble, supporting candelabra ; 



they were brought from Paestum. In 
the 1. aisle is the *Tomb, by Bambaccio 
da Pipemo, of Margaret of Anjouy 
Queen of Charles Durazzo, and moUier 
of King Ladislaus and Johanna II. 
(1412). She is represented beneath a 
canopy on her urn, supported by alle- 
gorical figures, whilst upon a rdief in 
front she is seen enthix)ned between 
ladies of her Court and her children. 
In a chapel on the rt. is the Tomb of 
Gregory VII. {Hildebrandj, who died 
here in 1085, the guest of Robert 
Guiscard, who survived him only two 
months. It was modernized in 1578 
by Archbishop Colonna. The chapel 
at the extremity of the rt. transept, in 
which the remains of the pont£Ofare 
placed beneath the altar, belonged to 
the family of Giovanni da Procida, and 
its vaulted roof has a fine mosaic in the 
Byzantine style, said to have been 
designed by John himself. The statue 
on the altar of Gregory VII. is long 
posterior to his time. There are three 
Pagan sarcophagi, forming tombs of 
bi^ops, with very singular ornaments 
for a religious edifice. One of them 
represents the Triumphs of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, another a scene of the 
Vintage ; the third forms the base of a 
monument to Abp. Carafla, near the 
tomb of Hildebrand. 

The Sacristy contains a very inter- 
esting *Palla^ or front, composed of 54 
subjects, sculptured in ivory, represent- 
ing Old and New Testament scenes 
(1200}. 

A flight of steps out of the rt. aisle, 
on the wall of which is a curious 
ancient relief of a vessel, its mast 
struck, whilst two men are unloading 
bales from it, leads to the Crypt, pro- 
fusely decorated with coloured marbles, 
in tiie style of Florentine mosaic (1616). 
In the centre stands the altar of St. 
Matthew, with a bronze statue of the 
Saint; in the Confession beneath are 
preserved his remains, said to have 
been brought here from the East in 
930. In niches aroimd are busts of 
canonized bishops of Salerno. 

The detached Campanile or Bell- 
tower preserves the two lower stories 
only of the original tower, whioh dates 
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from the reign of King Eoger (1130). 
They are fonned of square blocks of 
travertine, haying marble and granite 
columns at the angles. 



In the suppressed convent of 8. 
Domenioo is a picturesque ^Gothic 
cloister, whence there is a good view 
of the town and castle. The churches 
of S. |6iorgiOy S. Agostino, and S. 
Lorenzo contain good paintings by 
Andrea da Salerno (1523). 

The ♦Cabriage road from Salerno 
to Amalfi is one of the most beautiful 
in the world. The drive may be com- 
menced equally well at Cava (Rte. 25), 
where the hotel is better, or at Vietri, 
whence the distance is a little shorter. 
Carriage from Salerno, with one horse, 
6 frs. ; two horses, 10 frs. 

The road ascends along the shore to 
^2 m.) Yietri, where the Cava route 
tails in, and crosses the ravine by a 
stone bridge. On the 1. are the two 
conical rodw called / FrateUi, 

5 m. Cetara (2555), a village whose 
inhabitants are engaged chiefly in the 
anchovy fisheries, it was the haunt 
of the Saracens during their incursions 
on this coast, and in the war between 
Charles V. and Henry II. was depopu- 
lated by the Turkish fleet, whidi the 
latter had summoned to his aid. 

The road now ascends to the summit 
of the Capo Tumoh, whence there is a 
lovely view over both sides of the bay. 
This cape is remarkable for the strong 
currents which set round it. We 
descend by the W, point of the head- 
land. Capo d*0r80f the scene of the 
naval victory gained by the French, 
commanded by Filippino Doria, over 
the Spanish fleet of Charles Y., com- 
manded by his viceroy Don Hugo de 
Mon9ada. Further down lies 

10 m. Xaiori (4896^, at the mouth of 
the Val TramontL Above f the town is 
the old castle of S. Nicola, with massive 
walls and embattled towers, which in 
later times was a stronghold succes- 
sively of the Sanseverini, the Colonnas, 

18. Italy.'} 



and the Piccolomini. The church of 
S. Maiia in Mare contains a relief of 
the principal events in the life of our. 
Saviour and the Virgin. E. of the 
town, on the S. peak of Monte Fidesio, 
is the ruined monastery of the Carnal* 
dolt, founded in 1485 by the citizens of 
Maiori under the title of 8. Maria deir 
Awooata; it is a conspicuous object 
from all parts of this coast. The ruins 
of the Badia just outside Maiori on the 
Vietri side, encumbered with rubbish 
and filth, contain some very curious 
ancient fi^escoes which have been illus- 
trated by Sig. Salazzaro. 

A slight ascent brings us to (11 m.) 
Minori (3263), an industrious little 
place occupying a beautiful position in 
the midst of orange-groves and vine- 
yards, at the entrance of a valley 
watered by the torrent Keginolo. 
Minori was one of the arsenals of the 
Amalfitans, the large picturesque tower 
or castle on the adjoining, neadland 
having been one of its defences. The 
church, which has a pulpit with an-> 
cient marble columns, preserves in its 
crypt the remains of Sta. Trofimena, the 
possession of which was so much co- 
veted during the wars between Amalfi 
and Sicardo of Benevento in the dth 
cent. On the W, shore near the town, 
at MarmoratOf is a cavern, about 75 ft. 
long, and 15 ft. high. 

A road branches off on the rt 'to 
Eavello, shortly before reaching (13 m.) 

Atrani (2434), shut in by mountains 
at the entrance to a ravine. Atrani 
and Amalfi may be said to join along 
the shore, though the deep ravines up 
which they run are divided by a moun- 
tainous promontory, crowned by the 
vast ruins of the castle of Pontone. In 
former times it was surrounded by 
walls. It has suflered considerably 
from the encroachments of the sea. 
The church of 8. 8alvadore di Biretto. 
where the Doees of Amalfi were elected 
and interred, has bronze doors with the 
date 1087 and bells of 1298. Within 
is a ^b, bvdlt into the wall, bearing a 
relief of a curious character. A tree, 
from whose summit a bird is taking 
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flight, separates two peacocks with 
their wings extended; one peacock 
stands on the head of a man against 
which two Syrens are reclining their 
h^ads ; the other stands on the hack of 
a .hare, which is attacked in &ont and 
in the rear hy two hirds of prey. 
Aoother sepulclutd slah, with a female 
figure in the costume of the 14th cent., 
and an inscription, was hrought from 
the ruined church of S. Eustachio at 
Pontome. In the sacristy is an antique 
cinerary urn, on an inscrihed pedestal. 
Aa old tower, which forms a con- 
spicuous object from whatever quarter 
Atrani is seen, is supposed to have been 
erected by the Saracens, who were 
sent here by Manfred to occupy the 
town during his disputes with Inno- 
cent IV. 

Half-way up the moimtainis a build- 
ing called the Boiw of Masaniello, who 
is erroneously supposed to have been 
bom here in 1 622. In the little church 
of S. Caterina, in the Piazza del Mer- 
cato, at Naples, is preserved a Register 
of Baptisms, in which the name of 
Tommaso Aniello (Masaniello), son of 
Cecco <f Amalfi and of Antonia GarganOy 
appears under date of 29th June, 1620. 

14 m. AMALFI (6913), a busy little 
town with manufactories of paper and 
macaroni, is celebrated alike for its 
beauty and singularity. Encircled with 
mountains, at uie mouth of a deep gorge 
from which a torrent dashes into the 
gulf below, its position is in all respects 
unique. Its churches, towers, and 
arcaded houses, erouped together in 
picturesque irregularity, are backed by 
precipices of wild magnificence, and 
lighted up by that magic colouring 
widch bdongs to the atmosphere of 
Southern Italy. 

The historical interest of Amalfi is 
entirely medissval. It had no existence 
in classicfd times, and its coast seems 
to have been unknown to the Greek 
and Latin poets. 

Its first auUientic records date from 
the 6th cent., in a letter from St. Gre- 
gory the Great to Anthemius, mention- 
ing the Bishop of Amalfi. 

The founders of Amalfi seem to have 



placed it under the protection of the 
Eastern Emperors, and obtained the 
privilege of being governed by a Pre- 
fect of their own choice, who in later 
times when the government grew grad- 
ually into a Republic, was dignifi^ by 
the title of Doge. In its most powerful 
days, the limits of the Bepi^lic ex- 
tended on the E. as far as Cetara, on 
the N. to Gragnano, Lettere, and 
Pimonte, and on the W. to the Pro- 
montorv of Minerva. 

Amalfi was then classed as the fifth 
city of the kingdom, coming.afterCapua, 
Naples, Benevento, and Gaeta. In 838 
Sicardo, Prince of Benevento, suddenly 
attacked it, to obtain possession of th« 
bodv of Sta. Trofimena. Not content 
with plundering the city of this reUc, 
he also carried off the inhabitants, and 
retained them as prisoners at Salerno 
until his murder and the dissensions 
which occurred at the election of his 
successor enabled them to escape. On 
quitting Salerno they pillaged it, and 
destroyed many of its churches and 
palaces by fire. In 987 Amalfi was 
erected into an Archbishopric. 

At this time the city is said to have 
contained 50,000 Inhab. and its de- 
pendent territory ten times that amount. 
The barrenness of its territory compelled 
the inhabitants, from the earliest period^ 
to have recourse to trade as their meaiw 
of support ; and so great was the suc- 
cess of their commercial enterprise, 
that, when Robert Guiscard entered 
Italy, they had their factories at Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, Bagdad, Tunis^ 
Cyprus, and Constantinople, and pos* 
sessed the separate quarters and streets 
in almost every port with which they 
traded. At Jerusalem they had buiU 
a church and convent for the use of the 
pilgrims who visited the Holy Land 
previous to the Crusades, and with the 
sanction of the Caliph of Egypt, had 
founded the hospital which led to the 
establishment of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St John, who afterwa^ 
became so famous imder the title pf 
the Knights of Malta. At home they 
had raised their little state to the rank 
of the first naval power in Europe, and 
had preserved, as the greatest monu- 
ment of their eastern commerce, ^e 
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earliest known MS. of the Pandects of 
Justmiany of which most of the other 
copies now extant are transcripts, 
lliey had laid down for their guidance 
those maritime laws which, under the 
name of the Tabula Amalphitana, sup- 
planted the Lex Rhodia hitherto in use, 
and Incorporated hy. the Bomans in 
their codes ; and they introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of the mariner's 
compass. These services rendered to 
ciyilisation earned for Amalfi the title 
of the Athens of the middle ages. 

In 1075 the Republic, being op- 
pressed by Gisulfus, Duke of Ssdemo, 
obtained the aid of Robert Guiscard, 
who expelled Gisulfus, fortified Amalfi, 
and annexed it and Salerno to his 
dukedom of Apulia. His son, Roger 
Bursa, treated Amalfi with less respect 
He seized it in 1089, and retained it 
till 1096, when the citizens reg^ed 
their independence. Roger summoned 
his elder brother Bohemond and his 
uncle Roger of Sicily to his aid. Count 
Roger sent a powerM fleet with 20,000 
Saracens, while duke Roger himself 
brought a considerable force from 
Apulia and Oalabria. The Amalfitans 
defended themselves gallantly, and the 
siege would have been long protracted 
if Bohemond had not abandoned the 
enterprise to join the first crusade with 
his nephew Tancred, whose achieve- 
ments were sung by Tasso. In 1129, 
the Great Count, afterwards King 
Roger, required the Amalfitans to sur- 
render their fortresses, and on his de- 
mand beinff answered by a firm refusal, 
he sent his high Admiral George of 
Antioch with a powerful fleet to attack 
the city. In this war the Amalfitans 
saw Ravello, Scala, the Islands of the 
Syrens, and their other dependent 
castles fan in succession. At length, 
on the king appearing before the citv 
in person in 1131, tiiey capitulated. 
The fortresses were given up uncon- 
ditionally, and Roger entered Amalfi 
as a conqueror, the citizens, however, 
reserving to themselves the right of 
continuing to govern the State by their 
own magistrates and laws. Four years 
afterwards, Roger returned wim a 
strong armament to attack the Nea- 
politans, who summoned the Pisans to 



their aid. The ships of Amalfi had 
joined the Royal fieet in the harbours 
of Sicilv, and her troops were enoan^ed 
imder the standard of Roger at Averaa* 
The Pisans, in their absence, attacked 
and sacked Amalfi, Scala, and Rovc^. 
Rog^ and the AmalfitaBs broke up the 
camp at Aversa as soon as they heard 
of this disaster, and marching over 
Monta Sant' Angelo, fell iqpon th« 
Pisans as they were besieging the castle 
of Fratta near Ravello, took many of 
them prisoners, and compelled the rest 
to fly to their c^ps, leaving one of their 
consuls dead upon the mountains and 
the other a "prisoner in the hands of 
the Amalfitajis. The fieet from Sicily 
arrived at the same time, and destro^^ed 
many of the Pisan ships. Those wluch 
succeeded in escaping, carried with 
them as their prize the Pandeoti of 
Justinian, The Pisans retained poe- 
session of this precious monument of 
Roman law for .nearly 300 years, when. 
Guide Capponi captured it from them 
and carried it to Florence, where it is 
now preserved in the Laurentian 
library. 

The Pisans, eager to avenge the re- 
pulse they had sustained, returned in 
1137 with a fleet of 100 ships; and 
Amalfi and Atrani being either unpre- 
pared or dismayed by such a foroe^ 
purchased peace without striking a 
blow. RaveUo and Scala refused to 
surrender upon such terms, but after a 
brief defence they were taken by storm 
and pillaged by the invaders. From 
this disaster Amalfi never recovered. 
The Norman king soon foimd a widw 
field for his ambition than the petty 
principalities and republics of this 
coast ; and what the Pisans had spared 
was soon destroyed by a more resistlABS 
enemy. As early as the 12th century 
the subsidence of the land had laid 
part of the lower town under water, 
and the great storm and inundation ox 
1343, which Petrarch has described in 
one of his letters, completed the work 
of destruction, engulfing the beaoh 
which then existed between Amalfi and 
Atrani. This catastrophe will exphua 
the ^t that Amalfi haa now no trace 
of its ancient auays and arsenals, and 
scarcely any £ragment of its walls. 
L 2 
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^e massive round tower on tke Monte 
Aiireo, tbe only one remaining, is 
flanked with bastions, and has no 
means of entrance but from above. 
The monastery of SS. Trinitk was 
built upon tiie ruins of the mint of the 
Bepubb'c, and the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore upon those of the theatre, — 
tJie only public edifices of which the 
site is remembered. 

Under the dynasties of Anjou and 
Aragon, the title of Duke of Amalfi 
was enjoyed by the Colonna, Orsini, 
d'Este, and Piccolomini families. The 
latter possessed it for more than a 
oent., and ^en sold it to the Princes 
of Stigliano, from whom, in 1584, the 
Amalfitans purchased the fief and placed 
it imder the crown. 

The little torrent, called the Can- 
netOf is the chief source of the modem 
prosperity of the town, supplying the 
motive power of its paper-mills, and 
its factories of soap and maccaroni, 
which latter is exported to France, 
to the Levant, and even to South 
America. 

The *0ATHEI>BAL, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, whose remains repose in the 
crypt beneath it, although it has 
Bunered greatly from modem altera- 
tions and enlargements, is a very in- 
teresting example of the Lombardo- 
Bomanesque style, which the Normans 
introduced into Europe after their 
conquest of Sicily. A broad flight 
of steps from the Piazza leads to 
an imjwsing vestibule adorned with 
columns from Peestum, entirely rebuilt 
since 1865. The ^bronse doors, which 
are supposed to date from the year 
1000, and to be the work of Bvzantine 
artists, furnished the model K>r those 
of Monte Cassino. They bear two in- 
scriptions, in silver letters, recording 
their erection by Pantaleone di Mauro 
iii honour of St. Andrew, and for the 
redemption of his soul. The interior 
consists of a nave and three aisles; 
there was originally a fourth, but it 
has disappeared. The nave, with its 
antique marble colimms, mosaic arabes- 
ques, and richly gilded roof, was re- 
dtraed to its present form in the last 



cent. The two oblong bracket pulpits 
are supported by ancient columns of 
rare ^nite. On the wall of the rt. 
aisle IS a good white marble relief of 
the Virgin and Child. An antique 
porphyry vase, remarkable both for its 
size and for the beauty of the material, 
serves as the baptismal font. Near it 
are the remains of two ancient sarco* 
phagi with reliefs of considerable in- 
terest, but greatly mutilated. One of 
them, built into the wall, represents 
the Rape of Proserpine. On the other 
is the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
in the presence of the gods, or the story 
of Mars and Rhea Sylvia. On the N, 
side is a curious little cloister with 
coupled shafts and intersecting arches, 
very acutely pointed. From the S. 
aisle a flight of steps descends to the 
crypt, containing the Body of St. An* 
drew, which was brought from Con- 
stantinople, with other relics, by Car- 
dinal Capuano, after he had effected 
the reconciliation between the Greek 
and Latin Churches at the beginning 
of the 13th cent. The acquisition of 
such a relic soon made Amalfi a place 
of pilgrimage. In 1218 the tomb was 
visited by S. Francis of Assisi; in 
1262 by Pope Urban IV. ; in 1354 by 
Santa jBrigida, on her return from 
Jerusalem; by Queen Joanna I., and 
by her husband, Louis of Taranto ; and 
in 1466 by Pius II., during whose 
pontificate the head of the apostle was 
enclosed in a silver bust and removed 
by Cardinal Bessarion to Rome, where 
it is still preserved among the relics in 
St Peter's. The fame of the apostle's 
tomb was materially augmented at the 
commencement of the 14th cent, by 
the^ discovery that the oily matter 
which was said to have exuded from 
his bod^ at Patras, the scene of his 
crucifixion, had again made its appear- 
ance at Amalfi. This substance, under 
the name of the Manina of St Andrew f 
became, like that of St. Nicholas at 
Bari, a source of great profit, and long 
enjoyed a high reputation in all parts 
of Southern Europe for its miraculous 
powers in the cure of disease. 

The colossal bronze statue of the 
apostie, by Michelangelo Naccarmo^ was - 
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Resented by Philip III. of Spain. 
The crypt was restored and decorated 
by the &rst three viceroys of that sove- 
reign. The handsome Bell-tower with 
its four stories, three of which are 
square and the fourth round, capped by 
a cupola, and decorated with colunms 
and four little towers with mosaics at 
the angles, was built, according to the 
inscription, in 1276, by the Archbishop 
Filippo Augustariccio, who also fur- 
nished the bells in it. 

There are two other churches worthy 
of notice—that of S. Gradello for its 
handsome Saracenic cu^la; and S. 
Lorenzo for its doors with sculptured 
jambs resting on griffins. 

The claim of Amalfi to the honour 
of being the birthplace of Flavio Gioia, 
the discoverer of tiie Mariner's Compass, 
does not seem to rest on any better 
foundation than mere tradition, and the 
Chinese are known to have used it many 
centuries previously. The date asdgned 
to this discovery is the year 1302, in the 
reign of Charles II. of Anjou, in whose 
honour the ornament of the fleur-de-lis, 
which the compass retains to the present 
day in most countries, is said to have 
been, adopted. Positano disputes with 
Amalfi. tilie honour of being Gioia's 
birthplace. 

There are many pleasant and beau- 
tifal excursions in the neigbourhood 
of Amalfi. BoatSy 1| fr. to 2 frs. the 
hr, ; dankeysy 1 fr. to 1 J fr. the hr. 

The ConTent of the Oappnoeiiii is 
reached in 20 min. by a steep path 
firom the W. end of the beach, or up a 
narrow street from the Piazza opposite 
l^e cathedraL Close to the convent 
on the L is a large grotto, which is 
often introduced by painters in their 
sketches of the scenery of Amalfi. The 
convent, which still retaias its cloister 
and arcades, was founded and dedicated 
to St, Peter in 1212 by Cardinal Pietro 
Capuano, for the Cistercians of Fos- 
sanova, and was richly endowed by 
Frederick II. The Cistercians aban- 
doned it after having held it for more 
than 200 years, during which it was 



governed, among other abbots, by Gre- 
gory of Florence, the friend and coun- 
sellor of King Robert the Wise. The 
building, thus deserted, was fSalling 
into ruin, when the citizens of Amalfi, 
in 1583, restored and handed it over to 
the Capuchins, who retained it imtil its 
suppression in 1815. It was after- 
wanls converted into a hotel; but in 
1850 was restored to the Capuchins. 
Subsequently it became a Naval School, 
and is now a favourite hotel and pen- 
sion. The doisters are very interest- 
ing as an example of the 13th cent, 
the arcades being supported by 68 
coupled columns; me arches arepointed, 
as are also the interlaced mouldings, 
each moulding intersecting 4 others, 
and thereby forming 6 lancet arches. 
There are 6 columns also in the upper 
story. 

A walk of } hr. from the Piazza leads 
to the Valle de' Molini, a narrow gorge 
1^ m. in length, with a torrent whidi 
sets in motion nimierous paper-mills. 
In it many varieties of ferns grow most 
luxuriantly, and lofty cliffs rise up on 
every side. On the rt., before the 
valley bends to the W., a steep path 
ascends in 1} hr. to Scaia (see 
below). 

A little E. of Atrani a carriage road 
ascends to (4 m.) Ravello, The (1 hr.) 
footpath, for some distance a flight of 
steps, leads out of a little piazzetta 
close to the church of Atrani, and can 
scarcely be found without a guide. The 
road^commands the finest viewp. 

BAYXLLO (2000) is beautiAilly situ- 
ated on a ridge between Atrani and 
Minori ^donkey, 3 frs. ; carriage, 7 frs.). 
It is said to have been foimded in the 
9th cent, by some of the patrician fami- 
lies of Amalfi, who separated themselves 
from the Republic. In the 11th cent, 
they placed fliemselves under the pro- 
tection of Robert Guiscard, whose son 
Roger rewarded their attachment to the 
Norman cause by inducing Pope Victor 
III. to erect the town into a Dishopric 
in 1086. At that time it was sur- 
rounded by walls, which included 
within their circuit a large popula- 
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Uon, 13 churches, 4 monasteries, and 
iramerons palaces and public buildings. 
The town is filled with fragments of 
ruins, and many of the modem houses 
"are built with the remains of mediseyal 
edifices. 

Hie ^Cathedral, dedicated to S, Pan- 
iaUwey was founded in the 11th cent, 
by "Niccold Rufolo, Duke of Sora and 
grand admiral imder Count Roger of 
Sicily. The bronze doors, with their 
54 compartments 6i sculptures repre- 
senting sacred sul]jeets, were erected 
in 11 79. In the delicacy of their work- 
numship, and in the taste and variety 
of their decorations, they are most in- 
teresting examples of art in the 12th 
cent. They were probably executed 
by BariscmuSj of Trani, and are similar 
to those in the cathedrals of that town, 
and of Monreale near Palermo. The 
marHe pulpit, or Grospel anibo, inlaid 
with mosaics, is supported by six spiral 
columns resting on the backs of Uons ; 
in front of it is a small pillar with an 
eagle and the inscription In prindpio 
erat Verbum. The steps by which it is 
entered are enclosed in marUe, covered 
with mosaics. A Latin inscription in 
Leonine verses records the construction 
of this ambo in 1272, at the cost of Nic- 
col5 Eufolo, a descendant of the grand 
admirtd: the artist, as we read in 
another inscription, was Nichohts, the 
ton of Bartolommeus of Foggia. The 
Epistie amboy on the opposite side, with 
mosaics of an early Christian period, re- 
presenting on one side Jonah swallowed 
by a whale (dragon), and on the other his 
being ejected, bears the name of Costan- 
tino Kogadeo, the 2nd bishop of Earello, 
l^Ut the year 1130. The bishop's 
ishedi 18 "approached by mottdc steps, 
which farmed part of the high altar. 
Jl few sepulchral dabs bear the names 
of Rufolo, d'Afflitto, Castaldo, Rogadeo, 
and other families of the district, llie 
chapil of S. Pantaleone on the 1. con- 
tains a phial of the blood of the patron 
saint, which is believed to Hquefy on 
the anniversary of his martyrdom, like 
that of St. Januarius at Naples. Li 
Ihis cathedral Adrian IV., x^icholas 
Breakspeare of St. Albans, c^ebrated 
high mass in 1156, in the presence of 



600 nobles of Ravello, 36 of whom were 
Knights of St. John. 

The crypt of the littie church of the 
Axmunnata, now open to daylight 
from the falling of part dt the ^aU, 
contains some very curious ancient 
frescoes. S. Chiara is entered by a 
loggia commanding a most beautifal 
view across the valley. Within are 
8 interesting but dirty cidunms. 8. 
Antonio has a small cloister of 14 
columns supporting stilted arches. 

Kear the cathedral is the ^Palaaw 
Bnfolo, in former times the most mag- 
nificent residence on this coast. 'It 
has a cloister of Saracenic arches, in 
two stories, fianked by massive square 
towers; it was built by the Rufolo 
family about the middle of the 12th 
cent., and was inhabited at various 
periods by Pope Adrian IV.. Charits 
II., and Robert the Wise. It is now 
the property of Mr. Francis Nevile 
Reid, who kindly allows travell^is to 
visit his groimds. The terrace in fit)nt of 
the buil(hng commands one of the fbiest 
views in Itely. The doorway of the an- 
cient Palazzo degU Afflitti, towards the 
upper end of the village, and the church 
of San Giovanni opposite, in ¥bSxik 
there is a good Gospel am&o resting 
on four columns, richly inlaid wim 
mosaics, representing Jonah swallowed 
by the whale, are worthy of notice. 
A garden beyond the church stands <m 
the highest ground in the neighbour- 
hood (1220 ft.), and commands a* mag- 
nificent view (small fee). Close to the 
church is a crypt-like oratory with a 
column, which has a fine alabaster 
capital, almost Byzantine. The other 
three columns are bricked up. Many 
of the houses have ancient columns at 
their doorway. 

The carriafi;e road is continued round 
the head of me ravine to (1} m.) 

SCALA (1380), situated onthe-Aopes 
of the opposite hill. It was formeny 
surrounded by waUs which are said to 
have had 100 towers, and to have in- 
cluded within them no less than 180 
churches. In 1113 Scala was sacked 
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hy the Pisans, and two years later, when 
Amalfi surrendered without striking a 
blow, Scala offered resistance to Uie 
inyaders ; but the superior force of the 
Pisans enabled them to carry the place 
by storm, and to pillage the city and 
its suburb of Scaletta. It was the 
birthplace of Gerardo, first prior of the 
order of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The bishopric of Scala, 
instituted in 987, was united in 1603 
to that of Ravello. The Oathedral 
has an interesting pulpit supported on 
four short columns. The Uitv crypt 
contains a miraculous crucifix, and 
tombs of Simonetta Sannella (1348), 
and Marinella Rufolo, wife of Antonio 
Goppda (1400), of fine stucco, richly 
coloured. The vault is supported by 
four large columns. The picture of 
the Assumption is attributed to Marco 
da Siena. In the sacristy is preserved 
a bishop's mitre, a fine specimen of 
poldfflnifii's [work of the 13th cent. ; 
it was presented to the citizens by 
Charles I., as an acknowledgment of 
their services during the African ex- 
pedition of St. Louis against the Moors. 

Betuming hence towards Amalfi, the 
diurdi of 0. Fletro a Castagna contains 
a very curious sepulchral slab of the 
14th cent., 6h 'which are the effigies of 
14 meHibers Of the Trara family. They 
itte isi moiffastic habiliments, with their 
^ttnds dtossed. The little village of 
iPontOUe, which, with its massive ruins, 
fbntts so conspicuous an object from the 
Bea, wa^ called Scaletta in the middle 
a|^8, when it was a suburb of Scala. 
Its basilica, dedicated to S. Eustachius, 
erected in the 10th cent., was fortified 
by walls and towers, the ruins of which 
t^main to attest the magnificence of its 
plan. Its triple apse and intersecting 
arcades are prominently seen from 
't^ous points of view. In the pave- 
ment of the church of S. Gioranni is a 
slab, bearing the effigy of Filippo Spina, 
one of the counsellors of Joanna I., in 
the costume of a cavalier, with his dogs 
at his feet and the date 1346. On the 
ridge of the mountain behind Scala is 
the rained hermitage of S. Haria de' 
lleiiti (splendid view). Between this 
hermitage and the village of Lettere, 



on the plateau of the mountains, is a 
deep natiu*al gulf, called the Megano ; 
it is about 25 ft. in diameter, and the 
water at the bottom is said to com- 
municate with a spring at Castellam- 
mare. 

A steep but romantic pathway leads 
from S. Giovanni to Amalfi. The walk 
may be prolonged by crossing the 
stream in the Yalle del Molini, and 
ascending to Pogerohy a loftily situated 
village, whence another path* descends 
to Amalfi. 

The carriage road proceeds S.W. 
along the coast {costiera)^ passing below 
the villages of Paatina^ Lene^ Vettica 
Minorey and Tovere, On the hill behind 
Vettica Minore is the deserted hermitage 
of Cuospito, with a grotto near it, whioh 
is said to have once served as a place 
of refuge to Sixtus IV. 

17 m. Oonca is prettily situated on 
the neck of the promontory to which 
it gives name, and which is so narrow 
near the town as to be almost isolated. 
It is one of the most industrious little 
ports in the Gulf of Salerno. Its mer- 
chants have nearly all the foreign trade 
of the coast in their hands, their ships 
being frequently seen in the ports of 
the Levant and even in those of the 
United States. 

Further on, high up on the rt., is 
a group of five villages, known col- 
lectively by the name of Agerola 
(4000), picturesquely built below the 
E. slopes of Monte S. Angelo. San 
Lazzaro, one of the group, is connected 
by a timnel with the carriage road 
from Gragnano Station, and has al- 
ready become a favourite summer re- 
sort. The carriage road was opened in 
1889. N. of Agerola are the ruins of 
the Caatel de Pino^ supposed to have 
been founded in the 10th cent, by 
Mastolo I., Doge of Amalfi. A mule 
path leads hence over the hills to 
(5 hrs.) Castellammare, 

The road now runs beneath the cliffs 
of Furore, which stands on an almost 
inaccessible precipice, in one of the 
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wildest positions of this coast. Two of 
its churches contain antique cinerary 
urns. That of S. Elia has a painting 
of the Byzantine school. 

20 m. Fraiano is surrounded by 
vineyards and olive-groves which pro- 
duce excellent oil. Higher up is 

Vettiea Xaggiore, whose church of 
S. Gennaro contains a picture of the 
Holy Family attributed to io Zingaro. 
Bounding the promontory of Capo Sot- 
tile, the road turns N.W. to 

24 m. Potitano (2599), a singular 
town, extending from the seashore to 
the summit of a rocky hilL Under the 
house of Anjou it was a place of con- 
siderable maritime importance. In the 
final struggle of Conradin, the Pisan 
fleet, which espoused his cause, attacked 
Positano as one of the strongholds of 
the Angevine party, sacked the town, 
and destroyed its ^ps. The church 
of S. Mana dell' Assunta contains a 
singular relief of a sea-monster, with 
the heads and forelegs of a wolf and 
the tail of a sea-serpent, in the act of 
swallowing a fish. It is supposed 
to have been taken from some temple 
dedicated to Neptune, from whose 
Greek name, Poseidon, the Neapolitan 
antiquaries derive the name of the 
town. 

The road follows the coast for 3 m. 
nearly as far as Scaricatojo, and then 
turns inland and crosses the hills to 

32 m. Meta, on the high road bd 
tween Oastellammare and 

35 m. Sorrento (Rte. 6). 



ROUTE 9. 

NAPLES TO [procida AND ISOUIAi — 
STEAMEB. 

Steamer from Naples daily at 1.30 
P.M., reaphing Procida at 3.20, Ischia 
at 4.15, and Oasamicciola at 5; fare 
5 frs. Small boat for embarking or 
landing, 30 o. Office, 14 Marina 
Nuova. Also on Hon. and Thurs. at 
8 A.M., reaching Procida at 9.30, Ischia 
at 10.30, and Forio at 11.30. These 
arrangements are subject to frequent 
alteration. 

The steamer, on leaving Naples, 
skirts the waterside of the bay to the 
Punta di Posilipo, thence crosses the 
entrance to the Gulf of Pozzuoli, and 
rounding the Capo di Miseno, reaches 
the marina of IVocida, at the foot of 
its picturesque Castle. 

Frooida (13,582), the ancient Pro* 
chyta (Yirg. ^n. iz. 715), 2^ m. long, 
is broken into numerous Days and 
coves, which eive it a picturesque out- 
line. Its geological structure confirmB 
the tradition of antiquity that it once 
formed part of Ischia. The island is 
composed of pumiceous tufa, separated 
by beds of pumice and cellular lava, 
which dip outwards as if they had pro- 
ceeded from a crater situated on the 
N.W. 

The N. extremity of Procida is 
loftier and more picturesque than the S. 
The position of the castle, on the bold 
E. promontory, is very fine, command- 
ing from its terrace the Bay of Naples 
on the one side, and the Bay of Gaeta 
on the other. The town of Procida 
stretches up the slopes of the castle-hiU 
from the seashore in the form of an 
amphitheatre, backed and interspersed 
witn vineyaitls, orange-groves, and 
fruit-gardens. The houses, with their 
flat terraced roofs and external stair- 
I cases, resemble the buildings of modem 
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Grreeoe. On the E. the coast is broken 
into two bays formed by the Punta di 
Konaci, Punta Pizzaca, and Pnnta 
Socciaro. On the N. point-, called 
PwUa di PioppetOy at the entrance of 
the channel, is a lighthouse with a 
£xed light. Beyond the Punta della 
Seira, on the W. side, there is a long 
beach, at the rocky extremity of which 
is the small crescent • shaped Isola 
Vivara. 

The island is richly cultivated with 
▼ineyards and fruit - gardens, which 
supply the markets o{ the capital, and 
constitute a source of the prosperity of 
the inhabitants. The red wines are 
of a superior quality ; but the chief 
industry is shipbuilding, some of the 
prindiMil shipowners of S. Italy being 
natiyes of IVocida. On Michaelmas 
Day and on the 8th of May the women 
dr€»s up in Greek costume, and dance 
the tarantella. 

In the 13th cent, this island was 
the property of John of Procida, 
the principal actor in the ^'Sicilian 
Vespers." 

A road leads from the landing-place 
to the Piazza, and thence to the castle. 
Another road of 3 m. runs through 
the centre of the island to the litue 
Bay of Ohiaiolella, whence Ischla can 
be reached by boat in { hr. 

The steamer coasts round the N. and 
W. sides of the island, past the light- 
house and the olive-clad little island of 
Ftoam, whose crescent-shape shows it 
to be an old crater, torn by some con- 
Tulsion of nature from its neighbour 
Procida. 

We now approach the precipitous 
rock on whidi the Castle of Ischla 
guards the approach to the island, whose 
beautifully varied outline, clothed with 
luzariant vegetation and crowned by 
the commanding ridge of Epomeo, 
presents one of the loveliest pictures it 
u possible to conceive. Stopping to 
laiid passengers at the town of Isdiia, 
the steamer proceeds alonjg; the N. 
coast, nast the Bagno d'Ischia to Casa- 
micciola. The Ponza steamer goes on 
to Porio, on the W. coast. 



The Island of Ischia (20,000), known 
to the ancients as Pithecusa, ^naria, 
and Inarime, is the largest in the 
vicinity of ^Naples, from which it is 
distant 20 m. Its circumference is 
about 20 m., exclusive of the sinuosities 
of the coast, its length 6 m. ; its greatest 
breadth about 4 m. 

Before Vesuvius resumed its activity, 
in the Ist cent, of our era, Ischia was 
the principal site of volcanic action in 
South Italy. Monte Epomeo, ^eEpopos 
of the Greeks, the Epopeus of tide Latin 
poets, appears to have acted chiefly by 
lateral eruptions, for there is not a 
trace of lava near its summit, while 
several volcanic vents may be distinctly 
traced on its flanks and in various parts 
of its declivities. On the N. and W. 
the island slopes gradually down to the 
sea, and terminates in a breach, while 
on the S. and E. it forms abrupt and 
lofty precipices. 

A Greek colony from Chalds and 
Erythrea settled here about 1100 B.C., 
but are said to have been afterwards 
compelled by constant earthquakes and 
volcanic agency to leave the island, 
and settle on the opposite coast at 
Gumse. A colony estabHshed by fliero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, no doubt after his 
great naval victory over the Etruscans 
in B.C. 474, was also driven away by 
volcanic outbursts. The Neapolitans 
subsequently colonised the icdand, and 
remained till the Romans, at an un- 
known period, took possession of it. 
Julius Dsequens mentions an eruption 
in B.C. 92 ; and local historians assert 
that other volcanic convulsions occurred 
in the reigns of Titus. Antoninus Pius, 
and Diocletian. The last eruption 
took place in 1302, when a stream of 
lava issued from the N.E. base of 
Monte Epomeo, which ran into tihe sea 
near the town of Ischia. 

This current, known as the Lava 
deW ArsOf ends in Hie abrupt Funta 
Molina on tiie sea, and extends inland 
for about 1^ m. as far as a place called 
Ze CremaU, where it is seen issuing in 
a cascade-like form from a fissure 
without any crater. Its sur&oe is 
singularly sterile. Some attempts have 
been made to estoblish vegetation upon 
it by filling up its crevices with earth, 
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dn wHcli grow a few staated stone- 
phies and plants of Spanish broom, 
llie ancient name, Pithecusa^ was 
popularly derived by the Roman poets 
from wlBftKos, because the island was 
said to be inhabited by monkeys. But 
PUny the naturalist (iiL 12) with more 
probability attributes it to the pottery 
rir(9o() manufactured in the island. 
"Die name JEnaria, according to Pliny, 
was derived by the poets from its 
having been one of the stations of the 
fleet of JSneas. 

After the fall of the Roman empire 
Ischia followed the fortunes of the 
loapital. In 813, and again in 847, it 
was attacked by the Saracens; in 1185 
it was sacked by the Pisans, while on 
their way to Amalfi. In 1191 Henry 
YI. took possession of it. In the reign 
of his son Frederick II., Caracciolo, 
his general, allowed himself to be burnt 
alive in the Castle rather than sTirren- 
der it»to the Guelph troops of Otho 
IV. In 1282 Ischia joined Sicily in 
the revolt against Charles I. In 1299 
Charles II. recovered the island, and 
punished the inhabitants for their re- 
bellion by sending 400 soldiers to cut 
down their trees and vineyards. In 
tiie Idth cent. Alfonso I. seized and 
fortified it in the war against Joanna 
II. He expelled the male inhabitants, 
iind> forced their wives and daughters to 
marryhis soldiers. In 1495 Ferdinand 
II. retired to Ischia with his aunt 
Joaaina, who had just become his bride 
in her 14th year, abandoning Naples 
to his rival Charles YIII. The king 
anived before the castle of Ischia, with 
his retinue in 14 galleys; but the 
caMellan, Giusto della Caudina, a Cata- 
j(»ian, refused to admit him. He con- 
sented at last to admit the king and 
2ueen alone. Ferdinand then landed ; 
ut he had no sooner set his foot within 
the castle than he drew his sword and 
)aiiM, the faithless castellan on the 
fpot, an act which so astonished the 
^gttmson that they offered no opposition 
to the landing of the royal i^tinue. In 
1501 hk un<ue and successor Frederick 
retired to Ischia with his queen and 
children, accompanied by his sisters, 
'Beatrice, the widow of Mat^eus Cor- 
vinns, King of Hungary, and Isabella, 



the widow of Gian Guleazzo Visconti. 
They remained in the Castle till ^le 
king proceeded to France, and smrdn" 
dered himself to Louis XII. in f&tma. ; 
so that the Castle of Ischia masy "he 
said to have witnessed the eitifiieti<m^f 
the Aragonese dynasty. The isUtekl 
was pillaged in 1544 by Borbai^oasa, 
who carried away 4000 inlatbitants ; 
was captured by the Duke de Guise ^ 
1647 ; was occupied by Lord Nelson in 
the present cent.; and afforded brief 
refuge to Murat on his flight to Fnmce 
in 1815. 
The Marquis of Pescara, the con- 

Sueror of Francis I., was bom in the 
lastle of Ischia, in 1489. His siM»r 
Costanza defended it during the War i 

which preceded the partition treaty of -^ 

Granada, and refused to capitulate to 
the forces of Louis XII., although 
commanded to do so by her king, to 
whom she afterwards afforded a snel- 
ter in the same castle, the only spot in 
the kingdom which her heroism had 
enaUed him to call his own. As an 
acknowledgment of her services, the 
government of the island was settled 
on her family, who retained it till 1734. 
In 1525 Vittoria Cdonna, the wiflcNr 
of Pescara, retired to Ischia to mourn 
the loss of her husband. Her genius, 
her virtues, her piety, her beauty are 
immortalised by Michael Ang^o, by 
Bembo, and Ariosto, the last-named of 
whom also celebrates the go<Jd looks, 
the strength, the valour, the prudence, 
the liberality, and the clemency of her 
husband.— Or/. Fur., xxxiiL 28, 29; 
xxxvii. 18. 

In 1548 Mary of Aragon, the widolr 
of the Marchese del Vasto, cousin 6f 
ihe great Pescara, followed the example ^ 

of Vittoria, and sought a home in 
Ischia. 

The delightf^ situation of '(Ms 
island and its charming climate 'hare 
attracted numerous visitors in all ages. 
The climate is mild and genial, and 
the position of Casamicciola, iMltei^ 
as it is from the hot B. winds, and iHpeti 
to the cooling N. and W. breezes, gives 
it a summer temperature 5^ to 10^° 
lower than that of Naples. 

The Mineral Waters are the stronges 
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and most effioaciotus in Europe. No 
spot indeed in the world contiuns such 
a number of hot springs ; and many are 
allowed to run to waste which would 
make the fortune of any town in con- 
tinental Europe. They issue from the 
groimd at a very high temperature, 
and contain unusually large quantities 
of the hydrochlorates, sulphates, and 
carbonates of soda, combined with salts 
of magnesia, lime, and occasionally of 
potash, and a considerable volume of 
carbonic acid gas. They are especially 
efficacious in obstinate and seyere 
; of rheumatism. 



Besides the waters, there are sand- 
baths of great power, and hot-air and 
Tapour baths varying in temperature 
from 140° to 180° Fahr. Some of the 
waters now in use were well known to 
the ancients, as Strabo, PHny, and 
other writers describe the qualities for 
which they are> still remaAable ; and 
several reliefs and inscriptions record- 
ing them have been found in the 
island. 

The soU is extremely fertile, and 
richer than any in the neighbourhood 
x^ Naples. The greater part of the 
cultivated ground is occupied with vine- 
yards, the grapes frx>m which i»t)dace 
« i^te, slightly acrid, wine : it would 
be excellent if made with proper care. 
Borne purple grapes are grown at the 
vUlage of Forio, from which is made a 
strong red wine, sometliing like coarse 
port. The Hora of the island will 
generally prove very interesting to the 
botanist. Many rare ferns and orchids 
are found in the woods ; the aloe and 
the prickly pear grow luxuriantly in 
the hedges; and the caper climbs wild 
along the walls. Two tropical plants 
nave been found, the Fteris longifolia (a 
native of Jamaica and Hispaniola), 
and the Chfperus polystaohus (& natr^e 
of the East and West Indies, Arabia, 
and Africa). Both t^ese are foreign to 
the B^y of Naples, and have never been 
ibund elsewhere out of the tropics. 
Sliey were first discovered in 1808, 
near the fwnaraU of Frassi, on the 
dedivily of Epomeo, above the village 
of Casamicdola, and of Oacciuto, on 
Monte Taborre. 



The Geology of the island is not 
without an interest of its own. The 
oldest rocks hitherto discovered consifit 
of a blue argillaceous marl, which, in 
its external characters, resembles the 
subapennine or tertiary marls of Ner- 
them and Central lialy. Here it 
contains also numerous marine shdis ', 
but, as a considerable proportion of 
them belong to spedes still living in 
the Mediterranean, it will be necessaay 
to refer the age to a very recent period 
of the great Pleiocene deposit. These 
blue marls underlie the most ancient 
volcanic rocks, showing that the latter 
were erected whilst the sea covered the 
coimtry. 

A short mole runs out from the 
marina of Ischia, at which we land m 
small boats from the steamer (20 c). 
Thence a climb of •} hr. (donkey, ^ fr. ; 
portantina, 2 frs.) leads to the straggling 
village of Casamieciola, reduced to 
ruins by the terrible eartiiquake of 
July 28th, 1883. The village is dotted 
over with graves of the victims, many 
of the corpses not having been extracted 
from the debris tUl their oendition 
rendered it impossible to convey them 
to the cemetery. The shock lasted 
15 sees., and about 3000 posons were 
killed, and as many more seriously 
injured. A painted window in the 
English church at Nafdes records the 
event. The population is now homed 
in small wooden huts with roofs ef 
corrugate iron. 

The most important springs rise about 
^m. from the village at the foot of Mt. 
Epomeo, in a ravine called the Valime 
Ombrasoo, Ihd most celebrated is tilie 
Aoqua di €htrgiteUoy 162° Fahr., con- 
taining considerable proportions of ear- 
bonate and muriate ^f soda, and a huge 
quantity or fr^ee carbonic acid gas. 
Opening into the Valh Ombrasoo aro 
the pieturesi^ ravines called Ibe *9iil 
di TanAuro and the Vml di Sinigtilla, 
The former derives its name from the 
noise produced by the Aoqua di Dafnimro 
(210^ Fahr.), wbidi contains suchiaEge 
quantities of carbonic acid, gas that its 
escape is aoeompanied by a so«md 
resembling that of a dram. 
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I'Xonte Epomeo (2625 ft) may be as« 
oended from Casamicciola in 2^ to 3 
hrs. Following for a short distance 
the road to Ischia, we turn to the 
rt) up a rough winding road which 
brings us to Monte Botaro on the 1. 
This most perfect specimen of an ex- 
tinct crater is well worth turning aside 
to see. Its sides are thickly clothed 
with arbutus, myrtle, broom, lentiscus, 
and other shrubs. '^Such is the 
strength of its virgin soil," says Sir 
Charles LyeU, "that the shrubs have 
been almost arborescent; and the 
growth of some of the smaller wild 
plants has been so yigorous that 
botanists have scarcely been able to 
recognise the species." This crater is 
supposed to have been raised by the 
eruption which expelled the Erythrssan 
colony. The torrent of lava thrown 
out from its base crosses the road 
between Ischia and Casamicciola, and 
may be traced to the sea by the masses 
of pumice and ashes which encumber 
tile surface. A torrent has broken 
down the N. of the cone, where its 
structure may be examined. It is 
composed of beds of scorisB, pumice, 
and lapiUi, in which vast blocks of 
trachyte are imbedded. A winding 
path leads down to the bottom of the 
crater. 

The road now skirts the W. side of 
Monte Rotaro, and passes on the 1. the 
fine extinct crater of Monte Monta- 
gnone. Beyond is a beautifiil view 
over the sea to Capri. Leaving the 
road, we turn up a path, skirted for 
some distance by an aqueduct, which 
conveys water from Epomeo to the 
town of Ischia. The vineyards are now 
left behind, and the way lies through 
chestnut groves, and then over bare 
rocky ground. Skirting the S. side of 
the mountain, beneath the principal 
peaks, we ascend in zigzags to the 
Eormitage of S. Kieola, a sort of 
undergroimd monastery, tenanted by a 
solitaiT- anchorite, who keeps a visitor's 
book and sells wine and bread (1 £r.). 
Steps lead hence up to the Belvedere, 
on a rocky battlemented platform, 
from which the panorama is magnifi- 
cent. To the S. and W. the horizon is 



bounded by the sea, in which lie float- 
ing the rocky islets of Ponza and Ven- 
totene; on the N., the coast line is 
visible as far as the Circean Promon- 
tory, and the eye rests in turn on 
Terracina, Gaeta, Cumee, the Bays of 
Pozzuoli and Naples, and Vesuvius, 
the whole backed by the snowy ran^ 
of the Abruzzi. Farther to the £. lie 
Sorrento and Capri, and beyond Monte 
S. Angelo glistens the Bay of Salerno. 
Immediately below the island falls 
away steeply on the N. in luxuriantly 
clad slopes down to the sea, and on the 
S. spreads itself out less abruptly, but 
more ruggedly, till it ends in a rocky . 
beach line. 

The Tour of the Island will take 
about 8 hrs. 

Lacco (1593) is beautifully situated 
in a cove on the seashore J hr. below 
Casamicciola. Its . population are 
chiefly employed in the tunny fishery 
and in the making of straw hats and 
baskets. Just outside the village, to 
the N., is the Convent of 8, Eestitutay 
the patron saint of the island, whose 
festival takes place on the 17th of May. 
The body of the saint, who suffered 
martyrdom in Africa by being inclosed 
alive in a case and thrown into the 
sea, was cast ashore in the little bay of 
S. Montana, beyond the present church, 
where grows in the sandy soil a flower 
{Sqmlla maritimd), called by the;islanders 
the Gigilo di Santa Bestitutaf from the 
tradition that it first sprang up on the 
spot where the body of the saint was 
cast. The principal spring at Lacco, 
the Aequo di 8. Bestituta (135° Fahr,), 
rises near the convent, and is collected 
for use in a convenient building, where 
the sand-baths, for which Lacco is 
celebrated, may also be taken. It 
contains a larger proportion of muriate 
of soda and muriate of potash than any 
other water in the island. The Aoqua 
Regina Isabella rises at the temperature 
of 106^ in tlie garden of the convent. 
It contains a large quantity of free 
carbonic acid gas with a considerable 
proportion of carbonate, sulphate, and 
muriate of soda. The 8tufe di 8. Lor^ 
vnxo^ on the ridge which bounds the 
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valley of S. Montana^ W. of Lacco, near 
the road to Forio, is a natural vapour- 
batb, heated by steam issuing from 
crevices in the trachytic rock at a 
temperature of 135^. The Acqm di 
8, Montana rises at the foot of the lava, 
ciirrent from Monte Marecocco, which 
forms the N.W. extremity of the island. 
Its temperature is 131^, and the ground 
around its source is so hot that it raises 
the thermometer in a few seconds to 
122^. Near the small islet called Capi- 
tellOf off the marina of Lacco and at 
Mezzavia, the sand on the sea-shore is 
sufficiently hot to raise the thermo- 
meter to 171°. 

The road from Lacco passes over the 
lava-stream of Monte Marecocco, to 



(2 m.) Forio (6176), the residence of 
the larger Ischian proprietors, occupy- 
ing a picturesque position on the W. 
coast. 

At CerigliOj one of the suburbs, in 
the Villa Paolone, is the Acqua di Fran- 
cesco I. (113° Fahr.) with smell of 
chicken-broth. The Acqua di Citara 
rises 1 m. S. of Forio, in a sandy bay 
near the Ckipo delV Imperatcre, It 
varies in temperature from 115° to 
140°. 

The view from the church of S. 
Francesco, close to the sea, is very 
pretty. Striking inland, we reach 
(5 m.) 

Paan, beautifully situated in the 
midst of vineyards on the S.W. slopes 
of Epomeo. The road now strikes up 
^e lull and becomes little better than 
a very rough mountain-path. In 40 
min. Serrara is reached ; and 20 min. 
farthw Fontanay whence Monte Epomeo 
m^ be ascended in an hour. 

The road now descends S Jl. to (40 
min.) . 

Xoropftno. Below, but nearer Ser- 
rara, is file promontory of Sanf Angelo, 
crowned by the ruins of a tower. JN ear 
the head of the ravine, at a short 
distance from the bridge of Moropano, 
is ihe Acqua di Nttroli. It issues from 
the lava at a temperature of 86°, and 
contains a considerable quantity of U- 
oarbonate of iron. In a ravine at a 
Bhort distance from the Marina of 



Marontiy is the Acqua d^Olmitelle^ which 
contains a large proportion of the car* 
bonates of soda, magnesia, and lime, the 
sulphate and muriate of soda, and a 
quantity of free carbonic acid gas. In 
tiie adjoining ravine of Cavascwa is 
the Acqua di Petrelhs (203° Fahr.). 
On the shore, near the Punta di S. 
Angelo, are several emanations of hot 
vapour, of such power that the sand in 
wMch they occur raises the thermome- 
ter to 212°. Farther on, at the little 
village from which they derive their 
name, are the Stufe di Testaccio. 

20 min. S.E. of Maropano is Barano, 
whence a road leads across the island 
by Monte Botaro to the Bagno di 
Oasamicciola. Beyond, on the E., is 
the cone of Monte di Vezza, and be- 
tween that and the town of Ischia the 
Monte Campagnano, from which an 
ancTont stream of lava may be traced. 

Passing through a narrow valley, 
the end of which is crossed by the 
aqueduct whidi conveys the water 
fr^m Epomeo to Ischia, we reach 
(Ihr.) 

iMhia (6497), the capital of the 
island and seat of a bishop. Its Castle 
rpemussion to enter to be obtained 
from the commandant), built by Al- 
fonso I. of Aragon, stands on a lofty 
isolated rock of volcanic tufa and ashes. 
It rises out of the sea opposite the 
island of Yivara, and is connected 
with the mainland by a mole con- 
structed on a narrow isthmus; the 
view from it is very fine. The town 
stretches along the coast from this mole 
as £Eur as the Punta Molina, the ter- 
mination in the sea of the lava-current 
of 1302. 

The road which we now follow by 
the marina of Mandra crosses the 
trachyte current called the Lava deW 
ArsQ (see above), which contains a 
large quantity of feldspar. 

1 m. from Ischia is the 

Bagno d'lMhiA. This village has 
suffered much less from the earthquakes 
than many others, and if the traveller 
is determined to stay in Ischia this is 
the safest place. Ferdinand II. erected 
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4 villa on the heights here, and re- 
duced the small lake, supposed to have 
been a yolcanic crater, into a refuge 
harbour, in which yachts of considera^ 
ble draught of water can lie. Its situa- 
tion, ia .yery beautiful ; on one side of 
its shores is the only mineral bath 
establishment now existing on the 
island, and a modem church, above 
which rise the gardens of the once 
royal villa, now a Hospital for miU- 
tarv officers. On the N.E. of this 
UtUe harbour are the Pimta di S. 
Pietro and the village of Bagno, con- 
sisting of a row of shops and fisher- 
men's dwellings. The ascent to 
Honte Epomeo is easily made from 
hence by a path between the volcanic 
cones of Montagnone and Monte Bo- 
taro. Two springs constitute the Bitgno 
cTIachia, imder t£e names of the AoqtM 
deUa Fantana (131^ and the Aoqua del 
Fomello (138% On the hi^h ground 
above the lake is the fine extmct crater 
oi Mcmiagnone ; and on the N.W. Monte 
Takorref separated by a ravine firom 
Monte Botaro. On the shore at the 
E. base of the Funta della Scrofa is the 
Aoqwi di Gasttglione, The sand on the 
ahuxce near it is so hot that it raisaa the 
thermometer in a few minutes to 212*, 
and there is a hot spring in the sea 
itself at a short distance from the beach. 
The Stufe di CaatiglioMy situated on 
the hills above the baths, are vapour- 
baths which issue from orifices in 
the lava, at a temperature of 122* 
in the lower, and of 138* in the up^r 
stufe. The Stufe di Cacciuto (160*) 
issue from the lava which flowed from 
Monte Taborre. The noise of the water 
boiling beneodi the rocky surface may 
be distinctly heard. From ^e base of 
Konte Taborre the road descends to the 
Marina of Casamicciola, 2^ m. from 
the Port, or Ba^o d'Ischia. 



ROUTE 10. 

NAPIiBS TO POZZdOLI. EXCUBSION TO 
BAIA, OAPO MISENO AND CI7MJ& 

Miles. Stations. 
Kaplei 
1 Corso Vitt. Emanuele 
a Foorigrotta 

5 Agnano 

6 BagnoU 
8 Ponaoli 

Ely. in construction from PozzuoU 
to Cumae. 

The rly. quits Naples from the 
Mmtesanto Stat. (D. 3, 4), and imme- 
diately enters a tunnel under the heights 
of San Martino and Oastel S. Elmo. 
Emerging from this, it skirts the Oorso 
Yittorio Emanuele for a short distance, 
and then pierces the hill of Posilipo by 
another timnel. A steam tramway 
also runs to Posilipo, passing through 
the Gretta Kuova di Ponuoli, 30 ft. 
wide and 36 ft. high, opened in 1885. 

The following are the principal 
sights to the W. of Naples, divided 
into excursions of one day : — 

Ist day. Lago d' Agnano, Grotta del 
Care, and Astroni. 

2nd day. Pozzuoli, Solfatara, Am- 
phitheatre, and ruins of the Temple of 
Serapis. 

8rd day. Arco Felice, where leaTe 
carriage, and ascend the Acropolis of 
Oumffi. Visit the tunnel leading from 
near Arco Felice to Lake Avemus ; 
lunch at Lake Fusaro (excellent 
oysters). On the way home visit the 
Stufe di Nerone and Sibyl's Cave at 
Lake Avemus, returning to Naples vi& 
the Posilipo promontory. 

4th day. Visit Baia, the Piscina 
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Mirabilis, and Misenum^ ascending the 
promontory for the ♦view, or if the 
water is cahn, take a boat and row 
round it. 

If one day only can be given to the 
Western excursion the following pro- 
g^ranune is recommended: — 

Yisit the Amphitheatre and Temple 
of Serapis at Pozzuoli ; drive on to 
Bala, see the ruins, then on to the Pis- 
cina MirabiUs, returning over the Posi- 
lipo promontory. 

The volcanic region which lies be- 
tween the Gulfs of Naples and of 
Gaota» bounded on the E. by the pro- 
montory of PosUipo, is the "hal- 
lowed ground" of classical Italy. 
There is scarcely a spot in the whole 
diBtrict which is not identified with tlie 
poetical mythology of Greece, or asso- 
ciated with some name familiar in the 
history of Home. Records also of the 
Phoemcian colonisation of these coasts 
are preserved in the names of the 
cities, the lakes, the hiUs, the head- 
lands, and the islands which lie be- 
yond them. 

The priesthood of the earliest Greek 
colonists took advantage of the mys- 
terious terrors inspired by the volcanic 
I^henomena, to engraft upon them the 
popular features of their mytholojnr. 
Nothing was so calculated to excite 
the imagination of a poetical people as 
the craters of the Phlegrsean Fields. It 
was natural that the priests of CumsB 
should invest them wim a superstitious 
character, and that the poets should 
borrow their imagery from them. Be- 
gaxdin^ the subject in this light, we may 
recognise the sources of many of the 
fables enshrined in the poetry of Greece 
and Home. The priests of Avemus, 
pronouncing their oracles from the caves 
and secret passages of the woods which 
clothed its htaSuB, became the Cim- 
merians dwelling among the darkness 
of a sunless region. The contests of 
the first colonists for the possession of 
the soil, amidst the constant manifesta- 
tions of volcanic action, suggested the 
idea of the g^iants warring against the 
gods. The convulsions of I8chiat3rpified 
Sie strugglM of Typhoeus under the 
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rocks of Inarime ; the lakes, the forests, 
the caverns, the mephitic vapours, the 
nocturnal fires, and the subterranean 
murmurs of the continent supplied, in 
all their variety, the well-known 
features of the Grecian Hades. The 
craters of the district were peculiarly 
calculated to suggest the minuter 
features of the Greek Infernal Re- 
gions. The fountains of heated water 
would suggest the idea of the ever 
burning Phlegethon ; the smouldering 
fires of the semi-extinct craters would 
suggest the horrors of Tartarus; the 
caves and tunnels of the mountains 
would represent the avenues of Orcus ; 
while the brighter scenes of natural 
beauty, made more beautiful by con- 
trast, would inspire the idea of Elysium. 
Thus the external features of the coun- 
try engrafted on historical traditions be- 
came the source of the most popular 
fables of anti(^uity. 

The localities have retained their 
ancient names with scarcely any 
change, and will retain them for ever, 
associated with the legends of mytiio- 
logy, and the most glorious poetry 
wmch ever touched the human heart. 

Independently of the charm with 
which fable and poetry have thus in- 
vested the district, every bay and pro- 
montory on the coast is crowded witii 
reminiscences of the greatest names in 
Roman history. The masters of the 
world were here content to share tke 
possession of a single acre ; the onion 
and philosophers sought the luxuriei 
of a residence in scenes which com- 
bined the beauties of nature with the 
refinements of aristocratic life ; and the 
patrician matrons of the empire did not 
disdain to share in the dissipations of 
Bai®. These sites call up recollections 
of Hannibal, Scipio, LucuUus, Marias, 
Sylla, Pompey, Csesar, Brutus, Antony, 
Augustus, and Agrippa. And if we 
add to these the names of the men of 
letters whose memories still linger on 
the shores of Misenum and Posilipo, 
we shall have to associate with Homer 
and with Virgil those of Pindar, 
Cicero, Horace, Lucretius, livy, the 
two PUnys, Martial, Seneca, Phsedrus, 
Athens'os, Silus Italicus, and Statlufl. 
Last, but dearest to the Christian tra- 
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veller, is the remembrance of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who finished at 
Puteoli his long and perilous YOjaxe 
from CsBsarea, accompanied by St. 
Luke, by Aristarchus of Thessalonica, 
and by other prisoners whom Agrippa 
had sent with them to Rome imder the 
care of the centurion Julius. At Puteoli, 
St. Paul was hospitably received by his 
countrymen belonging to the Tyrian 
quarter in that city, and remained with 
mem a week before he went onwards 
to Rome. 

Our way, as far as Bagnoli, is de- 
Bcribed in Drive 1 (Rte. 1). 

Between Bagnoli and PozzuoU there 
are evidences of the changes in the rela- 
tive level of the sea and land on the 
shores of this bay. The ancient cliff, 
which is of the older stratified volcanic 
tufa, is now separated from the sea by 
a low strip of land, composed of sub- 
marine deposits, containing shells of 
species which still exist in we Mediter- 
ranean. 

The road to Pozzuoli is interesting. 
Beyond Bagnoli it cuts through Monte 
OUbano, the "Opos fidyos or barren 
moimtam, composed of lava ejected by 
the ancient eruptions of the Solfatara. 
This mound is supposed to mark the 
site of the lost town of Alliba, probably 
covered by the eruption of 1 198. The 
lava is extensively quarried here for 
building stone, giving employment to 
several hundred convicts. On the 
summit of the hill may be seen the 
speous or watercourse of the Julian 
Aqueduct, which traversed the moun- 
tain in its passage from Capodimonte 
toMisenum. 

POZZTTOLI (16,000). The guides are 
absolutely useless, and their "anti- 
quities ** are all manufactured in tiie 
town. 

This episcopal city is situated on a 
point of land formed by the older tufa 
of the district, on the N. shore of the 
gulf. The earliest Cumaean colonists 
called it PuteoUy a name subsequently 
changed into that of Dicseardiia^ in 



testimony, as Festus tells us, of the 
just principles of its government. 
About the year B.C. 200 the Romans 
made it the emporium of their eastern 
commerce, and restored the name of 
Puteoli, Cicero describes it as a little 
Rome, pusUla Homa^ and in one of his 
epistles to Atticus, calls the neigh* 
bouring coast Puteolana et Cfamana 
regno, Strabo describes it as being, in 
his time, a place of extensive com- 
merce wit^ Alexandria, a staten^ent 
confirmed by numerous inscriptions 
discovered in the town, and relating to 
the merchants trading with Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Two of these in- 
scriptions are among the most impor- 
tant historical monuments found in 
Southern Italy. They are written in 
Greek capitals on two slabs, and are 
supposed to date from the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. The first is a letter 
from "the Tyrians dwelling in Puteoli *' 
to the senate and people of ** Tyre, the 
metropolis of Phoonicia." The second 
is the senate's answer. The letter re- 
minds the senate of the ancient su- 
periority of the Tyrian station, or as 
we should now say the Tyrian Factory 
at Puteoli, to the other stations in the 
city, both in magnificence and magni- 
tude. 

During the period of the Roman 
rule the city was frequented by the 
patricians of the capital on account of 
its mineral waters. The existing ruins 
prove that the city must have extended 
at tJiat period nearly to the Solfatara. 
This prosperity was arrested by the fiGLU 
of the Roman Empire. With the loss 
of its commerce the city rapidly de- 
clined. In the 5th cent, it was plun« 
dered by Alario, Genseric, and TotUa ; 
and what they spared was destroyed 
by earthquakes or submerged by the 
subsidence of the land. In the 9th 
the Dukes of Benevento reduced the 
city once more to ruin ; in the 10th it 
was seized by the Saracens; in the 
11th, it suffered from the eruption ot 
the Solfatara; in the 15th it was 
damaged by the earthquake of 1456 ; 
in the 16tn it was attacked by the 
Turks. But shortly before this last 
invasion, a more fatal enemy, the 
eruption which formed the Monte 
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Nuovo, had desolated the entire dis- 
trict, and the city, long infected with 
malaria in the summer season, had 
been abandoned by the bulk of its 
inhabitants. From this disaster Poz- 
zuoli has never recovered. After the 
terror caused by the upheaval of Monte 
Nuovo had somewhat subsided, Don 
Pedro de Toledo, in order to encourage 
the inhabitants to return to the de- 
serted site, built the fortified palace 
now used as the barracks, and em- 
ployed the pupils of Raphael to deco- 
rate it with frescoes, in imitation of 
those which had just been discovered 
in the tombs of the Via Consularis. 
The viceroy also induced his Mend, the 
great Andrea Doria, to occupy a villa 
in the town. But the results of these 
efforts were merely temporary, and the 
unhealthiness of the site, which had so 
fatally decimated the French army 
under D'Aubigny and Montpensier, 
deterred any attempt to revive Poz- 
zuoli aa a summer watering-place. 
Pozzuoli was the scene of the last 
debaucheries and miserable death of 
Sylla. In the 12th cent King Roger, 
and in the 13th Frederick II., resided 
here for the benefit of the waters. In 
the 15th cent, the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, the viceroy of Charles VIII., died 
here after the capitulation of Atella, a 
prisoner on parole to Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova (Oct. 5, 1495) ; and a few years 
afterwards his son was so overcome 
with grief at the sight of the tomb of 
his faUier, that he fell dead upon l^e 
spot. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to S. Pro- 
culus, stands on the site of the Roman 
Temple erected and dedicated by L. 
Calpumius to Augustus. The archi- 
tect, as an inscription records, was 
L. Cocceius. The building stiU retains 
abundant evidence of its origin in its 
massive masonry of white marble, and 
in the 6 Corinthian columns built into 
one of the side walls. The remains of 
S. Proculus, and of two other saints, 
are here preserved, and are the objects 
of great veneration. Besides the Duke 
de Montpensier and his son, Pergolesiy 
the eminent musical composer (d. 1736), 
lies buried within its wadls. 

18. Italy.^ 



The Piazsa Haggiore contains a 
senatorial!' statue, beai'ing the name of 
Q, Flavius Mavortim LoUianus ; it was 
found in 1704, without the head : the 
present one, although antique, is a re- 
cent addition. The modem statue re- 
cords the public services of the Bishop 
de Leon y Cardenas, viceroy of Sicily 
under PhiHp III. The PiaEza deUa 
Halva is supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient quay. 

The *Temple of Serapis is reached by 
a lane on the rt, at the W. extremity 
of the town, at the entrance of which 
is the inscription, " Bagni e Tempio di 
Serapide " (custode ^ fr.)« These ruins, 
though generally known as the Sera- 
peon, are believed by many antiquaries 
to be those of a market place. Don 
Pedro de Toledo, who built a palace 
after the eruption, on what was pro- 
bably the site of " the queen's house,** 
made no attempt to uncover the ruins, 
which after hia death were forgotten. 
The site became overgrown with trees 
and brushwood, so that in the last cent, 
the building was no longer to be seen. 
In 1750, when the Toledo Palace was 
converted into barracks, the upper 
parts of three columns were observed 
projecting above the soil, amidst the 
bushes which had so long concealed 
them. Charles III. gave orders tibat 
they should be disinterred. The re- 
sult was the discovery of an edifice 
rich in marble decorations, and filled 
with such quantities of broken sculp- 
ture as to suggest the idea that it had 
been the general depository for the 
fragments and ruins of all the temples 
in the city when the heathen edifices 
were suppressed. The building consists 
of a quadrilateral atrium surrounded 
with chambers, and a circular temple 
in the centre. The court is 140 ft. 
long and 122 wide : the main entrance 
is in the S.W. side, which is next the 
sea, by a doorway of a central and 2 
lateral passages, forming a sort of ves- 
tibule supported by six pilasters. The 
court was surrounded internally by a 
portico supported by 48 columns, partlv 
of marble and partly granite, beneath 
which were 32 small chambers, of 
which 16 were entered from the court, 
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and 16 from the outside, without any 
apparent communication with the in- 
terior. The remains of stairs prove 
that they had an upper story. The 
ehamhers in tke angles of the N.E. side 
are twice the size of the others ; they 
have channels in their walls for the 
passage of water, and are surrounded 
by marble seats supported by dolphins. 
When first discovered they were lined 
with marble. Between the two lar^e 
chambers the wall of the building is 
recessed, so as to form a semicircular 
niche. In front of this was a pronaos 
of 6 Corinthian columns and 2 pilasters, 
which appear, froijj the broken sculp- 
ture found near them, to have supported 
a richly decorated fneze, and to have 
been the loftiest i)ortion of the edifice. 
Three of these columns are still erect ; 
each is cut out of a single block of 
cipolino, 40 ft. 3 in. high; one of 
them is crackled nearly in the centre, 
the other two are entire. The three 
others lie fallen in fragments on the 
ground. The court itself was paved 
with marble. Beneath it, at the depth 
of 6 ft., a more ancient pavement of 
mosaic has been discovered, with a 
channel underneath it for carrying off 
the water of the springs. In the 
middle of the court was a circular 
temple, elevated 3 ft. above the flow 
of the court, and surrounded by a peri- 
style of 16 Corinthian columns of Afri- 
can marble, which were removed to 
decorate the theatre at the palace of 
Oaserta. Between the pedestals, which 
still remain, are small cylindrical vases, 
with ^iral flutings, which are supposed 
to have been used to hold the lustral 
waters or the blood of the victims. It 
was entered by 4 flights of steps, facing 
the 4 sides of uie building ; two of them 
have 'bronze rings, for the purpose, 
it is supposed, of holding the animals 
used for the sacrifices. The pavement 
inclined towards the centre, where 
there was a perforated stone for carry- 
ing off the blood. In this area was 
found a rectangular altar, with a chan> 
nel in the side for the same purpose. 
In front of the large columns of the 
pronaos were pedestals for statues, and 
smaller pedestals were placed between 
the columns of the portico. In the 



semicircular niche was found the statue 
of Serapis, now in the Museum at 
Naples. From the slope immediately 
behind the temple is gained a very 
interesting view of the bay. The piers 
of Caligula's bridge are seen stretching 
from the town into the water. On the 
right stand the wooded Monte Barbaro 
and the barren Monte Nuovo. Beyond 
the latter, the Baths of Nero, and the 
town and castle- of BaisB near the water's 
edge. Cape Misenum forms the ex- 
tremity of the promontory over which 
are caught the hills of Ischia, including^ 
Mount Epomeo. 

The Physical CJianges, of which the 
ruin presents so remarkable a me- 
morial, have been the subject of even 
more disputes than the architectural 
character of the edifice. The three 
cipoUino columns of the proanos pre- 
sent a history of these changes in 
characters which every one may read, 
and which no controversy can alter. 
This history comprises two distinct 
epochs, one of subsidence and submer- 
sion beneath the water of the sea, the 
other of elevation above its level. The 
lower i)ortion of the columns, for about 
12 ft. above the pedestals, has a smooth 
surface, but exhibiting at different 
heights distinct traces of ancient water 
marks. Above this portion, the co- 
lumns for about 9 ft. are perforated 
with holes, drilled deep into flieir sub- 
stance by the lithodomw (the Modiola 
lithophaga of Lamarck), a species of 
boring bivalve shell still existing in the 
neighbouring sea. The upper half of 
the columns is uninjured, except by 
exposure to the weather and by tho 
action of the waves. There is no doubt 
that the coast of the Bay of Baiae has 
undergone alternate changes of subsi- 
dence and elevation from the date of 
the foundation of this building. When 
the mosaic pavement we have men- 
tioned as existing 6 ft. beneath the 
present floor of the court was first 
formed, it is obvious that it must have 
been some feet above the level of the 
sea, a fact of which the existence of a 
channel beneath it for canying off the 
water of the springs is an evidence. A 
subsidence must then have taken place, 
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which rendered it necessary to lay 
down the existing pavement at a higher 
level. The inscriptions we have no- 
ticed proved that the huilding was in 
use in the reign of Septiraius Severus. 
In less than 100 years after the death 
of this emperor, the heathen temples 
were suppressed on the conversion of 
Constantino, and there is little doubt 
that it was then entirely abandoned. 
After this event, the subsidence must 
have continued by successive move- 
ments imtil the lower part of the co- 
lumns was submerged, for the water- 
marks belong evidently to different 
levels. In the 12th cent, the eruption 
of the Solfatara appears to have filled 
the court to the height of 12 ft. with 
scoriae and other ejected matter, which, 
a 5 the ground sunk lower beneath the 
sea, preserved that portion of the co- 
lumns from the action of the lithodomi. 
The subsidence continued until the 
columns were submerged to the height 
of 9 ft above this volcanic deposit, and 
in that state they must have remained 
exposed to the action of the sea- water 
for nearly three centuries and a half, 
while the upper half of the columns 
projected above the water. This is 
proved by the immense number, the 
large size, and the depth of the perfo- 
rations bored by the lithodomi, the 
shells of which are still to be found at 
the bottom of many of the cavities, to- 
i^ether with others of existing species 
(chiefly a species of area), which have 
concealed themselves in the same hol- 
lows. The date of the elevation which 
upheaved the building may with pro- 
bability be assigned to the earthquakes 
which preceded and accompanied the 
formation of Monte Nuovo in 1538. 
From the middle of the last cent, or 
at least from 1780, it has been again 
slowly sinking. Scientific observations 
have assigned a rate of about a quarter 
of an inch a year, or 2 ft. in a century. 
Sir Charles Lyell considers that when 
the mosaic pavement was constructed, 
the floor of the building must have 
stood about llj ft. above the level of 
the sea, and that it had sunk about 
19 ft. below that level before it was 
elevated by the eruption of Monte 
Nuovo. An interesting passage from 
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the Apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul 
dating apparently in the 9th cent., as- 
cribes the sinking of Pozzuoli (there 
called Pontiole) to a malediction of 
St. Paul, because the people of the town 
seized the ship-master and decapitated 
him by mistake for the Apostle. (iSec 
Ante-iVicene Library, vol. xvi., p. 
257.) The pavement is now about 4 ft. 
below the level of the sea. 

The Mineral Waters are supposed 
to have their sources in the Sollatara. 
They are three in number. The hot 
spring (106° Fahr.) is caUed the Acqua 
deW Antro, because it issues from a 
small cavern. It is a bright, clear, and 
copious stream. It contains carbonates 
of soda, lime, magnesia, and iron, sul- 
phates of soda and lime, and muriates 
of soda, lime, magnesia, and alumina ; 
carbonate of soda is in excess. It is in 
great repute, both for internal and ex- 
ternal maladies. Internally it is used 
with advantage in dyspepsia, gout, and 
visceral obstructions; externally, in 
rheumatic affections, scrofula, and 
diseases of the skin. The cold springs 
Acqm de' Lipposi, and Acqua Media, 
contam very nearly the same materials 
as the Acqua deW Antro, with car- 
bonic acid gas; but in consequence of 
their lower temperature, they are not 
so much used. The Acqua de* Zijyposi 
is used in affections of the eyes. The 
Acqua Media has some analoirv with 
that of Seltzer. ^^ 

TheMole of Poazuoli, called by Seneca 
Ptlx, and by Suetonius ifo/es Puteolanse 
is an interesting example of a pier built 
on what was called the Greek principle 
-~a series of piles of massive masonry' 
connected by arches which sufficed to 
break the force of the waves, while they 
prevented the accumulation of sand in- 
side. It is supposed that there were ori- 
ginally 25 piles, sustaining 24 arches, 
with a lighthouse at the extremity. 
Only 13 piles ai-e now above water; 
3 others are visible beneath it. They 
aie buUt of brick faced with stone and 
are firmly held together by a cement 
partly composed of volcanic sand 
extolled by Vitruvius and by Strabo 
for its power of hardening imder water 
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and known under the modem name of 
puzzolana. The date of the construc- 
tion of this mole is not known, but it 
was certainly anterior to the 2nd cent., 
as an inscription fished up from the 
sea in 1575, and preserved over the city 
gate, records its restoration by Antoni- 
nus Pius, in accordance with a promise 
made by Hadrian. This mole is called 
the Ponte di Caligola, from an erro- 
neous impression that it was con- 
nected with the bridge of boats, at- 
tached, as Suetonius expresses it, ad 
Futeolanas Moles, for the purpose 
of forming a continuation of the Via 
Puteolana across the bay to Baiae. To 
construct this bridge Caligula seized 
every vessel he could find in all the 
ports of Italy, so that the peninsula 
was thereby reduced to a state of 
famine for want of ships to import 
com for the sustenance of the people. 
Suetonius describes the drunken oreies, 
the cruelty, and the pomp with which 
the bridge was inaugurated : — ^the ludi- 
crous processions in which Caligula 
traversed it, one day on horseback, 
wearing the cuirass of Alexander, and 
the next day in a biga, bearing before 
him the young Darius, whom the Par- 
thians had phiced in his power as a 
hostage. In spite, however, of this 
display, the bridge appears to have 
been a temporary stracture, which pro- 
bably did not survive the tyrant who 
constructed it. The piles of the Mole 
exhibit also alternations of subsidence 
beneath the level of the sea and of sub- 
sequent elevation above it. 

The so-called Temple of Keptnne is 
a mass of building on the shore "W. of 
the Serapeon, now imder water, with 
the upper portions of the columns just 
visible at the surface. If the name be 
correctly given to this ruin, it was the 
Temple in which Augustus sacrificed 
B.C. 31, before he sailed on the expedi- 
tion to Greece which ended in the 
battle of Actium. In the vicinity is 
the 

Temple of the Kymphs, another 
building under water, but the name 
is conjectural. Several columns of 
granite, giaUo antico, and other marbles, 



statues, lustral vases, and sculptured 
remains, have been recovered from the 



A little further on are a few detached 
fragments, partly covered by the sea, 
which there are good reasons for re- 
garding as the ruins of Cicero's Villa 
Puteolana. Pliny tells us that the 
villa was situated on the seashore 
between Puteoli and Avemus, that it 
was admired for its portico and its 
woods, that Cicero called itthe Academy, 
after the example of that at Athens, and 
wrote here the Academicss and the Z>e 
Fato. He says that after Cicero's death 
a warm spring burst forth in the base- 
ment of the building, the waters of 
which i)ossessed extraordinary virtues 
in diseases of the eye. Cicero in seve- 
ral of his letters speaks with delight of 
his two villas, the CumsDan situated on 
the hills, and the Puteolan with its 
walks along the shore. Besides these 
two, the wealthy orator had others as 
Pompeii, Arj^inas, Tusculum, Antium, 
and Formiae. At the Villa Puteolana 
he once entertained Julius Caesar, 
^lius Spartianus tells us that Hadrina, 
who died at Baise a.d. 138, was buried 
in Cicero's Villa at Puteoli, and that 
Antoninus erected a Temple on the spot. 
In this temporaiy sepulchre the body is 
supposed to have remained until the 
mausoleum at Bome was ready for its 
reception. 

N.E. of the Serapeon is the Temple 
of Diana ; it appears to have been ' 
square externally and round internally, 
and resembles the hall of a bath. 
Near it, and probably forming part 
of the same establishment, are some 
massive walls of reticulated brick- 
work, divided into parallel chambers 
with niches for statues. This ruin has 
been sometimes called the Temple 
of Heptane. Other baths and warm 
springs have been found in the 
grounds of the Vula Cardito, which is 
celebrated for the beauty of its site. 
The Piscina, commonly called the La- 
byrinth, situated in the Villa Lusciano, 
is supposed to have been used either 
for ooUeoting the rain-water from the 
Amphitheatre, or for holdmg the water 
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fbr the Naumachia. The Piscina 
Orande, with a vaulted roof resting on 
three rows of piers, 10 in each, is of 
great si2e and solidity, and is still used 
as a reservoir. Near it are seen the 
remains of the branch which diverged 
to Puteoli from the Julian aqueduct in 
its passage from Posilipo to Misenum. 
The ancient tunnel in the mountain, by 
which the town derives its present 
supply of water, was restored by Don 
Pedro de Toledo. This aquedact dates 
from the time of Hannibal, who was 
sent with Fabius to found a colony 
here, and defend the ancient city of 
Dicsearchia against the Carthaginians. 
For want of water to supply the troops, 
a number of wells (pozzi) were dug in 
the open country, and these united 
formed the existing aqueduct, and 
gave to the city the name of Fozzttoli, 
The hills in the neighbourhood are 
covered with ruins of baths and minor 
edifices. 

Following the same road we reach 
the 

^Amphitheatre (entrance 1 fr., free 
on Simdays), the most perfect of the 
existing ruins, though much injured 
by time and spoliation. It is built on 
three rows of arches, the first composed 
of large blocks of masonry, the others of 
reticulated brickwork. An outer portico 
surrounded the entire building. There 
were two principal entrances at the 
extremities, approached by a triple row 
of arcaded porticos covered with marble. 
Large broad staircases led to the differ- 
ent floors. Internally the cavea had 
four ranges of seats, divided by flights 
of stairs into several cimei. The appro- 
priation of these ranges of seats to the 
different classes of spectators is sup- 
p:)8ed to have been first introduced in 
this building, for Suetonius states that 
it was in consequence of an insult 
offered to a Boman senator, whose rank 
was not recognised in the crowd at the 
Puteolan games, that Augustus pub- 
lished a law regulating the seats in the 
theatres. The seat for the emperor 
has large Corinthian columns of black 
marble. The researches begun in 1838 
brought to light subterranean works 



of vast extent lighted by apertures. 
They appear to have been made after 
the abolition of the Naumachia, and 
it would seem that originally the 
Amphitheatre was a large tank con- 
structed for these seafights and adapted 
subsequently for gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions. Connected with them are the 
dens for the animals, built of the most 
solid masonry. In the podium or 
parapet of the arena are several doors 
communicating by stairs with the sub- 
terranean chambers. Numerous lamps, 
fragments of columns, and architec- 
timil ornaments of considerable taste 
were discovered during the excavations. 
The dimensions of the amphitheatre 
are 480 ft. in the major axis of the 
ellipse, and 382 in the minor. The 
length of the arena is 336 ft., the width 
is 138 ft. The building is therefore, 
larger than that of Pompeii, and smaller 
than that of Capua, which it resembles 
in its substructions. Nero entertained 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, with a 
display of bot£ spectacles within its 
walls; and Dion Cassius relates how 
the emperor astonished the Asiatic 
monarch by descending himself into 
the arena, where he killed several wild 
beasts, and transfixed two bidls with 
the same javelin. In the reign of Dio- 
cletian, 8. Januarius and his compa- 
nions are said to have been exposed 
here, without injury, to the fury of the 
wild animals, and to have been after- 
wards imprisoned in the building, be- 
fore they were removed to the scene 
of their martyrdom near the Solfatara. 
Two of the chambers under the arcade 
are supposed to have been their prison, 
and have been consecrated as a chapel 
under the name of the Carceri di S. 
Gennaro. From the upper part of the 
amphitheatre there is a *magnificent 
view, including the Arco Felice. 

Above the amphitheatre are the ruins 
of a 

Theatre, covered with trees and 
vines. The principal portions now 
visible are the rows of arches which 
mark the two stories of the building, 
some corridors, the entrances below 
the vaults which sustained the scats, 
and a portico. 
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Proceeding along the Via Oumana 
"vre find an extensive ruin, which is 
supposed to mark the site of the Circus, 
or that of the ancient Stadium, 

The three Roman roads which con- 
nected Puteoli with Capua, Naples, 
and Cumae, are hordered with interest- 
ing Tombs. The Via Campana, which 
led to Capua, passed along the valley 
between Monte Barbaro and Astroni. 
The Via Puteolana or Antiniana led to 
Naples, and the Via Cumana, a branch 
of the Via Domiiiana, to Cumse. The 
tombs on the Via Campana commence 
near the church of the Nunziata, to the 
]. from the amphitheatre. They are 
chiefly columbaria, and are remarkable 
for their interior decorations, and for 
the objects which have been found in 
■them. At present some are externally 
little more than masses of brickwork ; 
others are in the form of temples or 
towers, others are simple columns. 
One of them, opposite the little church 
of San Vito, is a large rectangular 
chamber, with a semicircular roof sup- 
ported by two rows of pilasters in 
stucco. Another tomb is remarkable 
as having stairs leading to an upper 
floor, and vaulted roofs to each. All 
of them, however, are in a state of 
crumbling ruin. The ancient pave- 
ment of the road, still perfect in some 
places, is composed of massive rect- 
angular blocks of lava, furrowed trans- 
versely, and the marks of chariot-wheels 
are still traceable. Along this road 
travelled St. Paul on his way from 
Puteoli to Rome. 

The tombs of the Via Puteolana, to 
the rt. from the amphitheatre, which 
we now follow on our way to the Sol- 
fatara, though less numerous, have sup- 
plied the Museum at Naples with some 
very interesting objects. At the spot 
called La Vigna is a large sepulchral 
chamber, richly decorated internally; 
the walls are faced with marble, the 
vaulted roof and floor covered with 
mosaics of considerable elegance and 
grace, among which we recognise the 
Slip, the Nereid, and the seahorse car- 
rying the deceased to the regions of the 
blessed. 



Continuing along this road we reach, 
the 

Cappnccini, or church of San Gennaw, 
erected in 1580 on the spot where S. 
Januarius is said to have sufiered mar- 
tyrdom A.D. 305. The stone on which 
he was beheaded is preserved in the 
chapel to the rt. on entering. It is 
let into the wall and protected by an 
iron grating. In the garden is the 
cistern, supported by arches resting on 
pilasters, to preserve the water from 
being contaminat'Cd by the gases emitted 
by the soil. The ♦view from the con- 
vent over the hills which bound the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli is verjr fine. 

A short c^stance beyond the Cappnc- 
cini is the 

♦Solfatara, a semi-extinct volcano, 
about midway between Pozzuoli and 
the Lake of Agnano (fee f fr.). It is 
an oval but irregular plain, surrounded 
by broken hills of piuniceous tufa, the 
ancient walls of tiie crater. In the 
centre is a mass of trachyte, protruding 
through the stratified tufa. The 
hollow sound which the surface gives 
out when struck is attributed by 
geologists to the changed molecular 
condition of the soil. Steam, and 
sulphurous gases are continually issu- 
ing from the crevices in the rocks, 
thence called /twiaro/t. Sulphur, alum, 
and sulphate of iron abound in the 
cracks and apertures of the rocks. 
Strabo, who describes the Solfatara 
imder the name of the *H<f>al(rTov *Ayoph, 
the Forum Vvkani, mentions, on the 
authority of Pindar and Timaeus, that 
in ancient time^ a commimication was 
believed to exist between Ischia and 
the Phlegreean Fields ; and it has fre- 
quently been observed that when Vesu- 
vius is quiet, the Solfatara gives signs 
of activity by the emission of unusual 
volumes of smoke and vapour, and by 
internal noises. The only eruption 
from this crater of which we have any 
record, occiured in 1198. It poured 
fortii the stream of lava which may be 
traced from the opening in the S.E. 
side of the- crater to the sea, covering 
in it(3 passage the ancient cemetery on 
the Via Puteolana. This lava decom- 
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poses into a kind of ochreous earth, 
which derives its yellow colour from 
()xide of iron, but becomes red on being 
burnt, and is then used as a pigment. 

Monti LeuoogeL— The hills on the 
E. of the Solfatara retain their ancient 
name of CoUes LeucogcBt, derived from 
the white colour of the rocks at their 
surface, and from certain saline efflores- 
cences. Pliny says that this powder 
was highly prized by the Romans, who 
used it for colouring grain. 

The Pisciarelli, called by Pliny the 
Fontes Leucogsei, are aluminous waters 
of a peculiar character, issuing from 
the foot of the Monte Sicco, which 
formed part of the ancient cone of the 
Solfatara. They gush out of the rock 
at the base of this hill in a ravine 
which lies between the Lake of Agnano 
and the Solfatara, from whose fiery 
abyss they evidently have their source. 
On approaching the rock, a noise of 
boiling water is heard deep-seated 
within the mountain, as if proceeding 
from the hollow caverns beneath. The 
water issues at a very high tempera- 
ture, and is appropriately called by the 
peasantry the Acqua delta Bolla» It 
contains sulphates of alum, of lime, 
and of iron, sulphureous acid, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Pliny de- 
scribes it as beneficial in diseases of the 
eye. In modem times it has obtained 
a high reputation among the lower 
orders as a remedy for diseases of the 
skin. 

From the Pisciarelli a path leads to 
the Lago d' Agnano, and thence to 
Astroni (see Naples, Dbive 3). 

[To the N.W. of the Solfatara are 
2 small craters, M. Cigliano and M, 
Campana ; and farther on again in the 
same direction is 

Monte Barbaro, the Mons Gaurus of 
the ancients, and the loftiest volcanic 
cone of the district. It has a deep 
crater, about 3^ m. in circumference, 
with an opening in the £. side, appa* 
rently enlarged by art. Not a trace of 



lava is to be seen. The plain which 
forms the floor of the crater is of extra- 
ordinary fertility, and is entered by a 
break in the walls of the crater caUed 
Forta dx Campiglione, The cone is 
covered on its outer slopes with vine- 
yards, producmg a strong red wine. 
The plain at the foot of tms mountain 
was flie scene of the first victory gained 
by the Eomans over the Samnites, B.C. 
340.] 

Returning from the Solfatara to the 
W. end of Pozzuoli, we proceed along 
the coast, which here forms a long and 
regular curve, in which the traveller 
wm have a good opportunity of ex- 
amining the recent submarine deposits 
which separate the ancient line of coast 
from the sea. This tract, called La 
Starzd, is broader than tiat on the 
coast of Bagnoli : it consists of vegetable 
soil of great fertility, resting on hori- 
zontal beds of ashes, pumice, lapilli, 
and argillaceous tufa, contauiing marine 
shells and fragments of masonry, and 
varjring in height from 12 to 20 fr. 
above the level of the sea. Behind 
this level tract is the ancient clif^ now 
inland. 2 m. from Pozzuoli is 

Monte KnoYO (460 ft), a volcanic 
formation of comparatively recent date, 
the history of which has been recorded 
by four witnesses of the eruption, Marc- 
antonio delli Falconi, Pietro Giacomo 
di Toledo, Simone Porzio, and Fran- 
cesco di Nero. The accounts of the 
two former, now among the rarities of 
Italian literature, may be se^i in the 
library of the British MuseunL That of 
the third is scarce in its separate form 
under the title of De Conflagrationo 
Agri Fufeolani, but is included in the 
general collection of his works. That 
of the fourth will be found translated 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Oeolo- 
gical Society. They confirm each 
other on all the material points of the 
eruption, with very slight discrepancies 
in the minuter aetails. It appears 
that from 1536 to 1538, the district 
W. of Naples was convulsed by fre- 
quent earthouakes. In September 1538 
they succeeded each other with alarm- 
ing rapidity ; and on the day and nigh* 
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of the 28th of the month, the district 
was convulsed by upwards of 20 shocks, 
which elevated the whole coast from 
Misenum to Coroglio so considerably 
that the sea is described as having re- 
tired to a distance of about 200 paces 
from the ancient coast-line, leaving 
large quantities of dead fish upon the 
strip of land thus upraised above the 
level of the sea. This was followed, 
on the 29th, by the emission of dense 
volumes of steam, charged with pumi- 
ceous ashes and lapiUi, -vmich condensed 
in the atmosphere and fell upon the 
surrounding country in showers of 
black mud, some of which was carried 
as far as Naples, deluging Pozzuoli as 
it passed. Early in the morning of the 
30th, the mouth of the new crater 
ejected with a noise like thunder vol- 
leys of ashes and red-hot pumice. Two 
or the observers state that these stones 
were "larger than an ox," and that 
they were projected to the height of a 
mile and a heOf above the orince, into 
which most of them fell back. The 
lighter ashes were thrown out ill such 
quantities that they covered the whole 
country, and some were carried by the 
wind to a distance of more than 150 m. 
On the 3rd day the eruption ceased, 
having formed, by the accumulated 
ejections, a mountain about 1^ m. in 
circumference, covering an entire vil- 
lage, baths, villas, and a canal, and 
filling up more than half of the Lago 
Lucrino. At the end of the 7th day 
the activity of the crater had expended 
itseK, and the volcano has ever since 
remained quiescent At the present 
time the moimtain presents the appear- 
ance of a truncated cone, with a depres- 
sion in the southern lip disclosing the 
upper part of the crater. Internally 
the crater is a continuous cavity, free 
from fissures and dykes, about f m. in 
circumference and 420 ft. in depth — 
only 40 ft. less than the height of the 
cone. 

At the foot of Monte Nuovo, on the 
approach from Pozzuoli, the road forks 
rt. to Gumse, 1. to Baiae. Following the 
latter, we traverse the narrow strip of 
land separating the sea from the 

Lake of Lucriniui, once so celebrated 



for its oystors, but half-filled up by 
the eruption of Monte Nuovo, and 
now little better than a narrow marsh 
filled with reeds. Sufficient water 
however yet remains for the oyster 
culture, which has lately been revived. 
It was fonnerly protected from the sea 
by the Via ffercuiea, a broad mole or 
dyke which Hercules was said to have 
constructed for the purpose of carrying 
the oxen of Geryon across the marsh 
which in ancient times lay between it 
and the sea. The eruption of Monte 
Nuovo destroyed a considerable part of 
the dyke, but it may be traced under 
water at the present time for some 
distance. Near this submerged road 
may be seen also beneath the sea con- 
siderable remains of the quays built by 
Agrippa at the entrance of the Portiis 
Julius. In place of the oysters com- 
memorated by Cicero, and the mussels 
extolled by Horace (Sat ii. iv. 31), the 
lake now yields the sea-basse or Spigola 
(Perca labrax). 

About i m. N. lies the 

Lake of Avemus, still retaining the 
name made familiar to us by the poetry 
of Greece and Rome. It is a circular 
basin, the centre of an old volcano, 
nearly 2 m. in circumference, 4 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 210 ft. 
deep, embosomed among hiUs on all 
sides except the S., where it is open to 
the Lucrine lake, and the Bay of Baiae : 
its waters are supplied by sources from 
the bottom. It appears that from the 
earliest period of the Greek coloni- 
sation down to the time of Augustus, 
the basin of Avemus, though filled 
with -water, stiU served as a channel 
for the escape of mephitic vapours, 
which were said to be so noxious as to 
render it impossible for birds tp fly 
across it. Hence its Greek name h6pvos 
was supposed to have been derived 
from h. and 6pvis, the absence of birds ; 
a circumstance commemorated by Lu- 
cretius (vi. 738), and by Virgil {Mn. vi. 
239). At present water-fowl are seen 
upon it in winter, and its waters, 
which are fresh, contain tench and 
other fish. 

The woods, the caverns, the passages 
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excavated in the mountains by the 
earliest inhabitants, and the volcanic 
action continually at work in the sur- 
rounding district, were all calculated 
to make the lake a scene of supersti- 
tion, and to invest it with a super- 
natural character. "We are told, also, 
that amidst these sunless retreats there 
lived a people called Cimmerii, a race 
which it is impossible to regard as a 
mere creation of the poets. That 
Homer was familiar with the natural 
phenomena of the locality, and with 
the superstitious use which was made 
of them by the Cumaean priests, is 
evident from the concluding portion 
of the 10th and the commencement of 
the 11th book of the Odyssey. 

Virgil represents Mnea3 as entering 
by a cavern on this lake, imder the 
guidance of the Sibyl, in his descent 
into the realm of spirits: — (jEn. vi. 
237). ^ 

Hannibal, in B.C. 214, proceeded to 
the lake of Avemus to sacrifice to 
Pluto, or, as Livy insinuates, pretended 
to respect the dira relxgio loci while he 
reconnoitred the defences of, and tried 
to make an attack upon Puteoli. The 
engineering works of Agrippa, under- 
taken for the purpose of imiting Aver- 
nus and the Lucrine with the sea, dis- 
pelled the terrors with which poetry 
and fable had so long invested the 
lake. The forests were cut down and 
the ground was cleared. 20,000 slaves 
were employed to cut a canal through 
the tract which separated Avemus 
from Lucrinus, and another through 
the narrow sandy toneue which sepa- 
rated Lucrinus from me Bay of Baise. 
By these canals the waters of Avemus 
were reduced to the level of the sea, 
and the two lakes were converted into 
a port {Partus Julius), while the climate 
was rendered salubrious by the clearing 
of the woods. (Georg, ii. 161.) 

The port was so large that the whole 
Koman fleet could manoouvre in its 
double basin. On these lakes Agrippa 
gave a representation of the battle of 
Actium, in the presence of Augustus. 
The canals and the piers at the en* 
trance from the sea were in a perfect 
state at the commencement of the 
16th cent. ; but the eruption of Monte 



Nuovoin 1538 destroyed the communi- 
cation, and caused so great an altera- 
tion in the relative level of the sea and 
land that the port disappeared. The 
tract between the lakes is now over- 
grown with myrtles and brushwood; 
but in some places not covered with 
earth and sand, masses of masonry are 
visible, in which we still see the holes 
for the rings by which the ships were 
moored. 

On the S. side of the lake are 
numerous grottos and cuttings in the 
cliff. One of them, the approach to 
which is covered with ivy, ferns, and 
brambles, is called the 

Grotto of the Sibyl (fee 1 fr. ; 
torches, which are necessary, 1 fr. ; 
bargain beforehand). There is little 
to be seen, and ladies especially may 
well omit the excursion. When 
Agrippa constructed the Portus Julius, 
he employed Cocceius to excavate two 
tunnels, to communicate between the 
new port and the cities of Cumae and 
Baise. Virgil speaks of three cavems ; 
the first, by which he makes the Sibyl 
conduct JEneas from Cumae to the 
spot where he has to offer his sacri- 
fice to the infernal deities; the se- 
cond,, which they traverse to reach the 
borders of the Acheron; the third, 
with its ''himdred mouths,*' where the 
Sibyl pronounced her oracles. It is 
possible that tiie first two may have 
been suggested to the poet by the 
tunnels of Agrippa, the one leading 
from Cumae to Avemus, the other 
from Avemus to Ducrinus. The Grotta 
della Sibilla is the tunnel which led 
from Avemus to the seashore on the 
road to Baiae. The entrance leads, 
imder a brick arch, into a long damp 
passage, which was lighted by vertic£d 
spiracula or air-holes. The tunnel is 
cut through a hill of tufa, and the 
sides and roof in many places have 
been strengthened with reticulated 
masonry and brickwork. About mid- 
way is a narrow passage on the rt. 
leading to a small square chamber 
called the Entrance to the Infernal 
Regions {Fauces Orci), Near this ia 
another with traces of a mosaic pave- 
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ment, some vestiges of mosaics on the 
wall, and two recesses, the whole 
arrangement clearly proving that it 
M-as a warm hath. The floor is covered 
to the depth of a foot with tepid water, 
which springs out in one of the ad- 
joining chambers. This is called the 
JBath of the Sibyl; the traveller is 
carried into it on the hack of the 
guide. The second tunnel, called the 
Grotta delta Pace^ is in the cliff on 
the W. side of the lake. Its direction 
leaves no doubt that it was the ancient 
subterranean communication between 
the shores of the lake and Cumae. 

On the E. side of the lake is a con- 
spicuous ruin, commonly called the 
Temple of Apollo^ but which, from its 
general form and arrangement, probably 
served as Baths. It is very extensive, 
octangular externally and circidar 
within, and about 100 feet in diameter. 
It has .windows in the upper part, 
several chambers in the rear, and 
others at the side, one of which has a 
vaulted roof with a large aperture in 
the centre. In one of the rooms there 
is stiU a mineral spring called the 
Acqita Capona. 

Returning to the high road, wc 
reach, at a short distance beyond the 
Lucrine Lake, the 

Bagni di Tritoli. — Their name is 
supposed to commemorate the reputa- 
tion of the waters in the cure of tertian 
ague, TpiToios. Only a part of the 
existing building is ancient The 
principal hall has a vaulted roof 15 ft. 
nigh, with stucco ornaments. Close 
by this building, higher up the side 
of the hiU, approached by a path, are 
the 

Stufe di Kerone. — A long, narrow, 
and dark passage, excavated in the 
rock of the hillside, at least as ancient 
as Roman times, leads down to these 
springs, which rise from several deep 
wells at a temperatiu^ of 182® Fahr. 
They were in great repute with the 
Romans. 

Adm. ik h, ; eggs may also be boiled 
here (1 fr.) ; but the gallery is dis- 



agreeably hot, and a visit is hardly 
worth the trouble. 

Numerous remains of ancient build- 
ings may be seen on the hill to the rt. 
as we approach 

Baja, the ancient Baim^ so justly 
praised by Horace (Ep, i. i. 83) for 
its situation. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the first view of the bay 
from this side. The hills which bound 
the gulf on the "W., and terminate in 
the promontory of Misenum, descend 
into the sea in escarpments, on the ex« 
treme point of one of which the Castle 
of Raise towers above the beach. "When 
the patricians of Rome crowded to 
these shores, and every nook had been 
appropriated for the erection of their 
villas, it became necessary to supply 
the deficiency of room upon the land 
by buUding into the sea itself. (Hon. 
Od. II. XVIII. 17.) 

Examining the coast from a boat, we 
shall see many ruins beneath the 
water ; and in one place we pass over 
a paved road which advances more 
than 200 ft. into the sea. 

The whole range of hiUs inclosing the 
bay, to their very summit, are covered 
with crumbling walls, subterranean 
passages and chambers, masses of brick- 
work, mosaic pavements, and ruins of 
every variety and description, partly 
overgrown by brushwood. These niins 
have never been properly examined, 
for the reason that tibe place having 
been subjected to a gradual decadence, 
nothing of value was left in any of the 
houses, and excavations there would 
consequently prove commercially nn- 
remunerative. "We find no mention 
of Raise in early times, though in the 
reign of Tiberius it was the most 
flourishing watering-place in Italy; 
but at every period of its connection 
with Rome, from the time of the Re- 
public to the fall of the Empire, it was 
pre-eminent among the Italian cities 
for the dissoluteness of its morals. 
Clodius reproved Cicero for his attach- 
ment to so depraved a spot; and Cicero 
himself, in his oration for Cselins 
(xv. 35), describes it in terms which 
attest the justice of the reproof. 
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Seneca calls it the deversorium, or 
"lodging-house" of vices; and Pro- 
pertius warns Cinthia of the perils 
which it presents, and urges her to fly 
from the temptation. Suetonius, in 
his life of Nero, gives an account of 
the dancing-girls, who derived from 
the city the name of Amhvhajos^ and of 
whose midnight orgies the caves along 
the shore were the unhallowed sites. 
Martial describes the Roman matrons 
as arriving at Baise with the reputa- 
tion of Penelope and leaving it with 
that of Helen — Penelope tenity abit 
Helene. Cassiodorus has preserved a 
letter of Alaric, which shows that 
Baiae maintained this character in the 
5th cent. ; and even in the 15th Pon- 
tanus teUs us that, when the ladies of 
Naples resorted to it as a watering- 
place, it was the ruin of old and 
young. 

The young and deeply mourned 
Marcellus died here, and Baise and the 
neighbouring places are mentioned hy 
Propertius in the lines which he wrote 
on his death, (m. 18.) The Villa of 
PisOy at Baiae, was the scene of the 
celebrated conspiracy against Nero in 
which Seneca and Lucan took part 
Hadrian visited the place for its mineral 
waters, but, as they failed to give him 
any relief, he starved himself to death, 
and des'ired to have it recorded on his 
tomb that the doctors had killed him. 
His Adieu to his Soul, Animula vagula, 
blandttla — familiar to every scholar — 
was written at Baise. After the fall 
of the Koman Empire Baiae rapidly 
declined. In the 8th cent, it was 
ravaged by the Saracens, but it was 
still inhabited in the time of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and was the favourite 
watering-place of Queen Joanna, of 
Kings Laidislaus and Ferdinand T. of 
Aragon. At the commencement of the 
16th cent., during the wars between 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand 
the Catholic, Baiae was finally deserted 
by its inhabitants, who migrated to 
Naples. Don Pedro de Toledo, in 
erecting a castle on the promontory, on 
the site of one previously built by 
Alfonso II., destroyed everything in 
the deserted city which he could make 



available as building materials. For 
the convenience of the shipping there 
is a small lighthouse on the point 
below the casSe. 

There are three large ruined build- 
ings, which have been called temples, 
but which evidently formed the halls 
of magnificent public baths. On the 
rt, in a vineyard before reaching the 
ostcria, is the so-called Temple of 
Heronry (small fee), named by the 
peasantry il Trufflio (trough), a large cir- 
eular chamber with a vaulted roof, hav- 
ing a circular aperture in the centre for 
the admission of light, and square holes 
in other parts of the vaults for the regu- 
lation of the temperature. In the walls 
are four large arched niches. The 
remains of conduits and channels for 
water found among the foimdations 
leave little doubt that it was a bath. In 
construction it is a whisp-ering chamber, 
and produces a remarkable echo. About 
100 yards beyond the osteria, on the 
1. near the small modem harbour, is 
the so-called Temple of Venns, an oc- 
tagonal hall externally, having at the 
angles coupled pilasters, which still 
contain the terracotta tubes for the 
passage of the water. The interior 
is circiilar, with eight windows and 
niches. Three chambers beneath the 
floot were probably the bath-rooms. 
One of these apartments is lighted by 
a square aperture in the roof. In 
the rear of tiie building are the remains 
of stairs, showing that it had a second 
story. The third hall, in a vineyard 
to the rt., is the so-called Temple of 
Diana (small fee), an octagonal build- 
ing of great size, of which a consider- 
able portion of the walls and vaulted 
roof have disappeared. The interior 
was circular, with four niches in the 
sides. The remains of an aqueduct, 
a caldarium, and subterranean gal- 
leries, sufficiently show the character 
of the ruin. 

Boat from Baiae to the Cento Came- 
relle. Piscina Mirabilis, and Miseno, 
3 to 4 fr., all accessible by carriage. 

Continuing along the side of the bay, 
the road slightly ascends, passing on 
the 1. the Castle of Baja, built b 
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Pedro de Toledo, and reaches, in about 
Jhr., 

Bacoli, near tlie site of BatUi, which 
was lower down, close to the shore 
(Sil. Ital. XII. 156). 

On the coast below this village, to 
the 1., is the so-called Tomb of Agrip- 
pina, a semicircular corridor with a 
vaulted roof and four large niches in 
its outer wall, and a long passage 
which runs back into the hill. The 
remains of steps and the outer wall 
in the ground above the corridor, for 
the support of the seats, prove that 
the building is a portion of a small 
Theatre. 

Near the remains are some very- 
extensive ruins, which have been iden- 
tified, with considerable probability, 
with the Villa of Hortensiiui. They 
must be examined in a boat, being now 
lor the most part under water, as are 
also the spacious chambers supposed to 
be the ponds of his mursensD (lam- 
preys) which were celebrated by Cicero, 
Pliny the naturalist, and Varro. In this 
villa Nero is supposed to have plotted 
the death of his mother. When the 
attempt to drown her, in her passage 
from Bauli to Baise, failed by her having 
been rescued by a small boat, she re- 
tired to her own villa near the Lucrine 
lake, where the matricide was com- 
mitted on the same night as she lay in 
her bed (a.d. 59). 

The Villa of Jnlins CsBsar, after- 
wards the property of Augustus, was 
the residence of Octavia, after the 
death of her second husband Mark 
Antony, and the scene of the death 
of her son, the yo\mg Marcellus. It 
was here that Virgil recited the memo- 
rable lines of the 6th Book of the 
Mneid, ending with Tu Marcellus eris, 
which have invested the memory of 
the young prince with eternal in- 
terest. It is impossible to iden- 
tify the precise spot of this villa, but 
some antiquaries suppose it to be 
pointed out by the ruins now called the 
Cento Camerelley or Carceri di Nerone, 
an extensive subterranean biulding of 



reticulated masonry, the use of which 
has not been satisfactorily determined. 
It consists of a number of vaulted 
chambers, separated by pilasters, which, 
from their intricacy, have sometimes 
been called the Labyrinth (small fee). 

About i m. beyond Bacoli, on a hill 
to the L, is the 

^Pisoina Xirabilis (fee ^ fr.), a 
Roman reservoir, excavated in the mas- 
sive tufa of the hill, tor the preservation 
of the water brought by the Julian aque- 
duct from Serine in the Principati Ultra, 
a distance of about 50 m. It is in good 
preservation, firm and massive as on 
the day when it first supplied water 
to the Eoman fleet 18 centuries ago. 
It is 220 ft. long and 83 ft broad, 
with a vaulted roof of massive ma- 
sonry, supported by 48 large cruciform 
pilasters, arranged in regular lines 
of 12 each, and forming 5 distinct 
galleries or elongated compartments. 
It is entered at the two extremities 
by stairs of 40 steps each, one of 
which has been repaired and made 
accessible. In the middle of the pis- 
cina is a depression, or sink, extending 
nearly from wall to wall, for collect- 
ing the sediment from the water. 
The roof is perforated by square aper- 
tures, which probably served for ven- 
tilating the interior. The walls and 
pilasters are covered with a calcareous 
deposit as high as the spring of the 
arches, produced from the water which 
contained it in solution. The traces 
of the Julian aqueduct entering the 
Piscina Mirabilis may be seen near 
to the entrance by which the visitor 
descends into it. It was probably 
placed on this hill in order to be near 
Misenum, which was a favourite ren- 
dezvous of the Roman fleet. 

The narrow promontory which juts 
out beyond the Piscina, and forms the 
N. boimdary of the harbour of Mise- 
num, is called the Punta di Pennata. 
On it are certain ruins, which are 
supposed to mark the site of the Villa 
of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio 
AMcanus, and the mother of the 
GracchL This villa had belonged to 
Marius, whose heirs sold it to Cornelia 
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for 75,000 denarii (2422/.) She retired 
to it in her old age, to die, like her 
father, in voluntary exile. At her 
death it was purchased by Lucullus, 
who had another villa on the hiU of 
Misenum. The Punta di Pennata was 
perforated by Augustus, or more pro- 
bably by Agrippa, with two tunnels 
extending below the level of the sea, in 
order to create a current, and so prevent 
accumulations of sand at the mouth of 
the port The entrance was protected by 
an open mole which rested on five piers, 
and was thrown out from the Punta di 
Miseno opposite the Punta di Pennata, 
the entrance being between the latter 
point and the last of these piers. Three 
piers may still be seen under water on 
the Misenum side of the opening into 
the Mare Morto. 

The road from Bacoli crosses the 
causeway which separates the Mare 
Morto from the Bay of Miseno. The 
ancient Port of Misennm, of which the 
entrance has been described, was formed 
by Augustus, on the plans of Agrippa. 
It was designed to be the station of the 
Koinan fleet in the Mediterranean, as 
Kavenna was in the Adriatic. It con- 
sisted of a triple basin, the first and 
second of which were separated by the 
point of land called the Fomo, on the 
Misenum shore, which is perforated 
by tmmels for the passage of the cur- 
rents ; the third or inner basin is the 
Hare Morto, recently drained for 
sanitary reasons, and separated from 
the outer ones by a causeway. The 
Partus Miseni continued to be the 
principal naval arsenal of Rome down 
to the time of Titus, when the elder 
Pliny was admiral of the fleet. 

Beyond the causeway which sepa- 
rates the present Bay of Miseno from 
the Mare Morto, after passing nume- 
rous reservoirs for obtaining salt by 
natural evapoitition, we reach the 

'^Gapo Miseno, which forms the W. 
boundary of the Gulf of Naples, and 
whose pyramidal form makes it so 
conn>icuous an object from all parts of 
its shores. The promontory itself still 
justifies the prophecy of Virgil, in the 
passage whioh describes it as me burial- 
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place of the trumpeter of Hector and 
JBneas, and destined to retain its name 
to all ages : — 

At pins £ueas ingenti mole sepulcmm 
Imponit, suaque arma viro, remumque, iu- 

bamqne 
Monte sub aereo, qui nunc Misenus ab illo 
Dicitur, ttttrnumque tenet per soBCula nomen. 
Jin. VI. 232- 

From a small cairn on the summit 
(300 ft.) may be gained the finest near 
♦view of Naples and the surrounding 
islands. 

The city of Misenum, although made 
a Koman colony by Augustus, must 
have been very small. The narrow 
limits of the locality, and the patrician 
villas which occupied so considerable 
a portion of it, must have barred 
its extension. It is probable that it 
was inhabited chiefly by the officers 
of the fleet, and consisted of the 
establishments of a naval arsenal. 
The little village of Miseno^ or Casa- 
lucey is supposed to occupy the site 
of the naval suburb. Some maintain 
that the ancient promontory of Mise- 
nimi is the modem Monte di Pro- 
dda, and that the considerable ruins 
which are still visible at the Torre di 
CappellOj on the road from the Mare 
Morto to Lake Fusaro, mark the situa- 
tion of the principal edifices of the city. 
"Wherever the city of Misenum may have 
stood, it appears from ecclesiastical re- 
cords to have been tolerably perfect as 
late as the 9th cent., when it was the 
seat of a bishop in connection with 
Ouma) ; in 836 it was sacked by the 
Lombiuxis, and in 890 was utterly de- 
stroyed by the Saracens. The first of 
the existing ruins is 

The Theatre, near the little point of 
land called •/ Fomo, Of this building 
the greater part is buried beneath the 
soil, the only portions now visible being 
a corridor and tiie subterranean pass- 
age which communicated with the port, 
in order, perhaps, to give the sailors an 
easy access to the interior. 

The Villa of Laonlliii, placed by 
some antiquaries on high ground facing 
the promontory of Misenum (fine ♦view), 
and by others on the promontory itself, 
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became subsequently the Villa Mise' 
nensis of Tiberius, who died within its 
walls, suffocated by Macro, the captain 
of his praetorians. It was afterwards 
the residence of Kero. 

The Orotta Dragonara, in the side 
of the promontory which faces the 
island of Procida, is along subterranean 
and intricate passage, with a vaulted 
roof resting on 12 pilasters, and con- 
taining 5 galleries. On the extremity 
of the promontory is a lighthouse. 

Returning to the foot of the promon- 
tory, we proceed W. along the long 
narrow strip of beach, which connects 
Miaenum with the Monte di Procida, 
and separates the Mare Morto from the 
sea. It still bears, in the abbreviated 
form of MUiscola, or Miniscola, the an- 
cient name of Militis Sohola^ the pai'ade 
ground of the soldiers or marines of the 
lloman fleet. Boat to Procida, 2 fr. ; 
to Oasamicciola, 10 fr. 

The Monte di Froeida, at the ex- 
tremity of this beach, is a noble head- 
land of tufa, covered with the ruins of 
Roman villas, and clothed with vine- 
yards. The extreme point of the head- 
land on the S.W. is the Punta di Fumo. 
Off the W. point of the promontory is 
the rock of S. Martino. This district 
produced the celebrated Falemianwine. 

Turning N. from the Miliscola, and 
skirting the inland shore of the Mare 
Morto, we reach the «o-eaUed 

ZSlysian Fields, a flat richly culti- 
vated tract covered with vineyards and 
gardens, lying between Mare Morto, 
Lago del Pusaro, Monte dei Selvatiohi, 
and Monte di Procida. 

3 m. N. of the Miliscola is the Lago 
del Fusaro. Along the line of the an- 
cient road which passes it, and runs 
thence to Cumse, are the remains of 
numerous tombs, some of which are 
proved by inscriptions to be those of 
sailors. Some of the names which they 
record are Egyptian, some Greek, and 
some Pannonian. The names of the 
ships are also frequently met with. 
The place is now called the Mercato di 
Sabato ; some of the tombs still retain 
their stucco ornaments. 



The Lago del Fnsaro is the Falus 
Acheriisia of the poets. It is supposed 
to have been the port of Cum©. Nu- 
merous remains of massive buildings, 
villas, and tombs, are still visible in its 
neighbourhood. At its S. extremity is 
a canal of Roman construction com- 
municating with the sea, now known as 
the Foce del FusarOj and beyond it is a 
smaller basin called the Acqiia Morto, 
The lake is now famous for its oysters. 
20 yds. from the shore is a Casino, 
built by Ferdinand I. The lake is 
the crater of an extinct volcano, which, 
in 1838, emitted such quantities of 
mephitic gas t^at the oysters were de- 
stroyed. 

The Torre di Oaveta, on a point of 
land N. of the Foce del Fusaro, marks 
the site of the villa in which Servilius 
Vatia secluded himself to escape the 
perils which beset public life in Rome 
during the reign of Nero. The villa 
was celebrated for its caverns and fish- 
ponds. Its ruins attest the magnifi- 
cence of its proportions, and the tran- 
quil beauty of its site. 

On the hills N.?. of the Lake of 
Fusaro, at a spot called Lo Spakai- 
drone, are some ruined arches which 
are supposed to mark the site of the 
Villa Comana, so often mentioned in 
the great orator's Letters to Atticus. 
It was in this villa that Hirtius and 
Pansa presented to Cicero the young 
Augustus on his arrival from school 
in Macedonia, which he had hastily 
quitted on hearing of the assassination 
of Julius Csesar. 

The road from the Foce del Fusai-o 
to (3 m.) Cumse follows the Via Domi- 
tiana. At the S. angle of the city 
walls it was joined by the Via Cuniana 
from Puteoli. This latter road passed 
along the crest of hills which form the 
N. margin of the Lake of Avemus, 
and entered Cumae by the Arco Felice. 
It is the direct road to the site of the 
ancient city from Naples and Pozzuoli. 

ClTMiB occupies the summit of an 
isolated hiU of trachytio tufa, which 
rises above a long line of level shore. 
This hill and the range of which it 
forms a part are the ** sea-gu't cliffs" of 
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Pindar {Fyth, E. d). So far as the 
•walls have been traced, the form of 
the city appears to have been that 
of an eqiukteral triangle. Strabo 
describes it as the most ancient of all 
the Italian and Sicilian cities. Dio- 
nysiusof Halicamassos says that it was 
celebrated for its riches, power, and 
possessions ; and Livy records its im- 
pregnable position by sea and land. 
According to Strabo, it was a joint 
colony of the Chalcidians of Euboea, 
and the Cymaeans of ^olis (about b.c. 
1050). Hence Cumse was always 
called a Chalcidio or Euboean city. 
Livy states that the colonists first set- 
tled at Ischia, but findiag themselves 
disturbed by earthquakes removed to 
the mainland. The wealth and pos- 
sessions of Gumse may be inferred from 
the fact that its territory included both 
Puteoli and Misenum; the Gulf of 
Puteoli was called Sinus Cumanus, the 
shore of the Bay of Gaeta was called 
Littus Chalcidicum^ the hills of the dis- 
trict the Colles Euboioi^ and Naples and 
other cities in the South of Italy, and 
even Messma in Sicily, were reinforced 
by Oumaean colonies. CumsB was the 
place of exile of Tarquinius Superbus, 
who here purchased of the Sibyl the 
three Sibylline books which the 
Itomans preserved as their most precious 
relics for so many ages in the Capitol. 
He died here, according to Livy, b.c. 
509. In the year 474 b.o. the Cumaeans 
were at war with the Etruscans, who, 
with the assistance of their Umbrian 
allies, besieged the city by sea and 
land. The Cumseans obtained the aid of 
Hiero of S3rracuse, who strengthened 
their fleet by a squadron of triremes. 
The hostile armaments met in the Gulf 
of Puteoli, where the Etruscan fleet 
was defeated. This naval victory is 
immortalised by Pindar in one of the 
finest passages of the first Pythian 
Ode. 

The Samnites besieged Cumee three 
years after they had taken Capua (b.c. 
427), and having made themselves 
masters of the city, they settled there 
in large numbers. When Capua fell 
underthe power of Rome, Cumse became 
subject to the same authority. It was 
raised to the rank of a Roman munici- 



pium, B.C. 337. The city became a 
prefecture B.C. 210, and was made a 
Roman colony hj Augustus. Under the 
Empire it declined rapidly. In the 
reign of Nero it was the scene of the 
voluntary death of Petronius Arbiter. 
After the fall of the Roman empire 
CumaB was occupied by Totila, who 
repaired its walls. In the 8th cent. 
Romoaldus, Duke of Benevonto, made 
himself master of the city. In the 9th 
it was sacked and burnt by the Sara- 
cens. In the 13th, having become a 
nest of pirates and robbers, the citizens 
of Naples and Aversa fitted out an ex- 
pedition against them, and razed what 
then remained of the ancient city to 
the ground. 

The ^Acropolis, which commands a 
view reaching as far as Graeta and 
Ponza, occupies a considerable eleva- 
tion, of which all the sides have broken 
down except that on the S., by which 
we now ascend to it. The foimdations 
of the walls may still be traced through 
their whole extent, with the situation 
of the only doorway which gave access 
to the fortress. 

The Sibyrs Cave.--The hill of the 
Acropolis is perforated in all directions 
with galleries excavated in the tufa, 
one of which has been identified with 
the cavern of a hundred mouths, whence 
resounded ** as many voices, echoing 
the OBades of the Sibyl'* (^n. vi. 41). 
The principal entrance is in the side of 
the hill facing the sea; but the pas- 
sages to which it leads are mostly filled 
up. A flight of steps on the 1. leads 
from what is now the largest cavern up 
to a dark small recess, which has no 
communication whatever with the 
upper part of the rock. One of the 
largest passages is supposed to lead in 
the direction of the Lago del Fusaro. 

The confused and scattered ruins of 
various Temples now visible within the 
line of the city walls have suffered so 
much from depredations and neglect, 
that they are no longer definable. 
They are moreover mostly concealed by 
shrubs and vineyards. A short distance 
along the Via Domitiana beyond Cumse, 
among the tombs which line the roaf' 
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are the niins of a house, to which has 
been given the fanciful name of the 
Tomb of the Sibyl 

The Amphitheatre) now covered with 
earth and trees, is an oval building, 
with remains of 21 rows of seats lead- 
ing down to the arena. 

The NeoropoliB is one of the most 
interesting ancient cemeteries in 
Southern Italy ; it is situated in the 
plain extending on the N.W. and at 
the base of the rock of Cumae. Con- 
siderable excavations were made, chiefly 
by the Count of Syracuse, from which 
resulted the discovery of several Greek 
tombs containing vases and other orna- 
ments of a remote period. The site 
appears to have been at a subsequent 
date occupied by Roman sepulchres, 
some of which, discovered in 1883, are 
arched in form, and built of large 
blocks of tufa skilfully laid and care- 
fully faced. They contained numerous 
bodies buried without coffins. The site 
of the excavation is near a farmhouse 
on the rt. of the Via Domitiana, in 
coming from Licola towards Fusaro, 
and the remains of some of the tombs 
which were above ground may still be 
seen in the vineywds. At the cross 
road where a footpath from the Arco 
Felice leads down to the back of the 
Acropolis is the * Ton^a della Maschera 
di cera, where headless bodies, with 
wax masks of their faces, were dis- 
covered by the Count of Syracuse. 
This tomb is in three stories, and is 
supposed to have been Christian, from 
the fact that coins of Domitian were 
found in it. The masks had been cast 
during life, as is proved by the in- 
flated nostrils, and the victims were pro- 
bably beheaded. Many fragments of 
Roman sepulchral decorations in marble 
may be seen scattered around. The 
tombs were constructed one above the 
other, forming three tiers, each being 
the work of a different period. The 
lowermost were excavated simply in 
the earth. When first opened they 
were found to contain skeletons, whicn 
fell to dust on exposure to the air. At 
the head and feet were vases in an 
Egyptian style, rings and fibulae of 



bronze, scarabeei, glass beads, and frag- 
ments of burnt wood. The tombs of 
the second range were formed of four 
slabs of tufa, covered often with three 
flat stones ; but some have been found 
with sloping roofs, the stones meeting 
in the middle and giving tiie sepulchrfd 
chamber the appearance of a small 
house. Some of lliese sepulchral cham- 
bers contained two skeletons, but 
generally only one, with black painted 
vases of an archaic character, some- 
times bearing black figures on a yellow 
ground, in which we trace Pelasgio 
art to its Egyptian origin. The 
Italo-Greek tombs, which formed the 
upper tier, were of the same charac- 
ter, but w^re distinguished by their 
superior style and greater elegance, by 
the richness of the frineral fumil^re, 
and by the use of gold and silver in- 
stead of bronze in the personal orna- 
ments. In the ground near the sur- 
face of the Necropolia were found urns 
and vases containing the ashes of the 
Roman period. The first excavations 
were made by Charles III., when the 
numerous sepulchral objects now in 
the Museum at Naples were discovered. 
Among these were a metal mirror, 
three tesserae or dice, an iron pulvinar 
with ivory ornaments, two heads of 
horses of the same material, and two 
earthen lamps, which still raiik among 
the most beautiful objects of their class 
in the Museum. In other tombs of 
the same period an immense number of 
valuable objects have been discovered, 
such as necklaces of gold beads and 
of terracotta gilt, gold rings with 
intaglios, gold astragali, doth of gold, 
silver fibulae, circular mirrors of silver, 
vessels of blue glass, ointment-pots, 
strigils, &c. In another was found 
the beautiful suit of Greek armour 
which passed from the collection 
of the Conte Milano into that of the 
Tower of London, where it is now 
in the hall of the horse-armoury. 

N. of Cumae the Via Domitiana leads 
to (6 m.) Litemum. It is bordered by 
tombs for a short distance after leaving 
the city, and in one place are the re- 
mains of a hemicycle, with seats, which 
was decorated with paintings. The 
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ancient pavement of massiye blocks of 
tufa is still perfect in many parts. 

The malarious Lake of Lioola, which 
the road passes on the L, is supposed to 
have been part of the canal begun by 
Nero for tiie purpose of connecting 
Avemus with the Tiber. 

The Forest of HamsB, the Trivics 
Lucus of Virgil, is identified with a 
wood further on. The Campanians 
endeavoured to gain possession of Cumse 
under the pretence of attending the 
solemnities in this sacred grove. 

Idtemnin, a name imperishably 
associated with that of Scipio Afri- 
canus, is now represented by the 
Tower of Patria, situated near the 
bridge by which the Domitian Way 
crossed the canal connecting the an- 
cient port, now called the Lcigo di 
Patriay with the sea. It was occupied 
(about 200 B.C.) by a Roman colony, 
subsequently increased by Augustus, in 
whose reign Agrippa enlarged and 
restored the port and its canal, now 
converted into a marshy lake. The 
city was destroyed by Genseric in 455, 
and not a trace remains of its ancient 
greatness. Scipio Africanus had here 
a villa, to which , he retired when ac- 
cused of extortion in the war against 
Antiochus. Here he died in voluntary 
exile, B.C. 184. After his death the 
Bomans were anxious to obliterate the 
remembrance of their past iiijustice by 
lading his name and memory witn 
honours. A tomb, surmounted by a 
statue, had been erected at Litemum 
on the spot where he was buried. It 
appears that the Romans were anxious 
to have it believed that the body had 
been removed firom Litemum, and de- 
posited in the sepulchre of the family 
at Rome, and this feeling was carried 
so far that Scipio was even reported to 
have died at Rome and to have been 
buried in the so-called tomb of the 
Scipios, just within the Porta di San 
Sebastiano. (See Handbook for Eome, 
Sect III. § 22.) It is however 
tolerably certain that he was buried at 
Litemum. A constant tradition has 
lingered on the spot that the Torre di 
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Fatria was built of the materials of 
the viUa, and on the exact site of ihd 
tomb. The celebrated bust of Scipio, 
which beai*s the mark of his wound on 
the bald head, was found beneath the 
tower, and an ancient inscription with 
the word Patria built into its walL 

The Lago di Fatria derives its waters 
from the Claniusy a small sluggish 
stream now called the Eegi Lagni (see 
Acerra, Rte. 1), which drains the plain 
of the Terra di Lavoro as far inland as 
Maddaloni, and falls into the sea be- 
tween the Lake and the Voltumo. 

Beyond Patria the road traverses the 
Bosco di Varcaturo, the ancient Sylva 
Gallinaria^ which still abounds with 
game as in ancient times. The whole of 
the flat sandy plain is covered with 
lentiscus and pine forests, which sup*- 
plied the Roman fleet at Misenum ^'ith 
timber for their masts. The Via Do- 
mitiana crossed the Voltumo near its 
mouth, and proceeding along the coast 
fell into the Appian near Sinuessa^ the 
modem Mondragone (Rte. 12), The 
ancient pavement is stiU to be traced 
nearly the whole way from Castel 
Voltumo to the latter place. 

Returning to Cumee, and proceeding 
on foot across the vineyards from the 
Acropolis of Cumae, we reach in about 
a mile an ancient, road, paved with 
blocks of lava, branching off to the 
rt. and leading to the tunnel called 
the Grotta di Pietro delta Pace, from a 
Spaniard of that name who explored 
it in the X6tKcent. (Adm. ij fr.). It is 
evidently one of the communications 
cut by Agrippa between Cumae and 
Avemus. The pavement is covered 
with sand, and the roof consists mainly 
of brick masonry. It is passable on 
foot or in a carriage, but torches are 
required for the latter, and a bargain 
should be made before entering it. It 
may be used as a short cut to avoid 
passing over the same ground twice, but 
little is gained by traversing it. Its 
length is about J m., and some large 
chambers and passages branching off 
exist along its course ; its opening 
towards the E. may be seen on the W . 
shore of the Lake Avemus. 
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About 600 yards beyond the road 
leading to this tunnel is 

The Arco Felice, a massive brick 
structure, situated in a deep cutting 
in the tufa hills. It is 60 ft. high 
to the summit, and is pierced by a 
single arch 18 ft. in width. Above are 
the remains of a channel supposed to 
he that of an aqueduct which was 
carried over it. The arch may also 
have served as a bridge uniting the two 
heights which were separated by the 
formation of the road. On either side 
of this road, which still retains many 
traces of its ancient pavement, are the 
remains of tombs, in some of which 
were found sarcophagi and stucco orna- 
ments of great beauty. 

A good carriage road leads from the 
Arco Felice to Fusaro, and thence to 
Baiffi, on the main road for Naples. 



ROUTE 11. 

BATTIPAQLIA TO PISCIOTTA, BY PJEETTUM; 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

Battipaglia. . . 25 
4 8. Nioola Varco 
;9 Albanella 
11 Capacoio 

18 Festo 

17 Ogliastro 

19 Agropoli 
28 Torchiara 
27 Butino 
80 Omignano 

82 CastelnuoYO Yallo 

34 CasalioolLio 

88 Asoea 

48 Piseiotta 



Rly. in construction along the coast 
Tom Piseiotta to Gioia (Rte. 30). 



Steamers touch every week at Piseiotta, 
Diamante, Belvedere, Cetraro, Paola, 
Amantea, Pizzo, Tropea, Nicotera, and 
Gioia, on their way between Naples 
and Messina. 

On leaving Battipaglia the rly. 
crosses the plain between the Tusciano 
and the Sele. This river, the SUarus, 
was celebrated in ancient times for its 
calcareous incrustations(SiL. Ital. viii. 
582). The rly. crosses it just before 
reaching Albanella. On the plain be- 
tween the Silarus and Psestum Crassus 
defeated the army of Spartacus. To 
the 1. is the former Royal Himting- 
ground of Persano^ backed by the range 
of Monte Albumo. The splendid forest 
is now in great part cut down, and the 
land used for breeding and rearing 
cavalry horses. 

Further on, prettily placed on the 
hills to the E. is seen Capacoio Yeoohio. 
Its ancient cathedral is almost the only 
building remaining. Higher up the 
hill is Capacoio Nuovo, a thriving 
village, to which the inhabitants re- 
moved as a healthier spot. Soon after 
we discover the Temples. The Salso, 
^hich formerly flowed by the walls of 
the city, is now choked with sand and 
calcareous deposits, and it overflows 
the plain, forming stagnant pools, the 
resort of herds of buffalos. A good 
deal of cotton is grown hereabouts, and 
the waste tract is becoming gradually 
reclaimed. The rly. now reaches Festo. 

The origin of P-estum, or Poseidonia 
as it was called previous to the Roman 
conquest, has been attributed by some 
antiquaries to the Phoenicians, and to 
the Etruscans by others; while many 
have endeavoured to assign to it a more 
remote origin still. Yet the only his- 
torical account we have of its origin 
from Strabo is, that it was founded by 
a colony from Sybaris, probably when 
that city was in its highest prosperity. 
Strabo adds that it was originally close 
to the shore, whence it was afterwards 
removed more inland. Its foundation 
must have taken place at least B.C. 600, 
for it was a flourishing colony when 
the Phocjeans foimded Velia in the 
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1. Tomls. 

*. Bridge. 

5. Porta Anrea. 

4. BnuUl Temple, rapposed to be 

K „*'Oef«« or Vesta. 

«■ Modem Chnrch. 

«. Anphitiieatie. 

;• Suppoied Temple of PeaoB. 

». Short Orlnmns. 

». t-omm Pnetannm. 
Jt i^*'" Temple of N« plnne. 
". Olmilar excaTaiion. 



REFEBENOBS. 

12. Basilica. 
IS. FOitaJnstltla. 
14. I.uoioella. 
10. Pyramidal edifice. 
19. Gate of the Syren, from the 
scniptared flgnre of a 8yren. 

17. Aqneduct. 

18. Cistern'-. 

19. Rained Towers along the City 

wa11«. 

20. areolar Honnd. 

21. Secrtt Passages. 



23. VarineOate. 
28. FonsLnpata. 

24. Bemains of Ccdnmns. 

25. Circular ediflce and TraTartIn* 

d^Kwits. 
2M. Modem Tower. 

27. Tracra of an aqnednct. 

28. Bite of the Ancient Port. 

29. Modem Parra Boildlngs. 

80. Travertine Incrastations. 

81. VMtigeaof the Ancient Streetf. 

82. Modem Road. 
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reign of Cyrus, about 540 B.C., since 
Herodotus states that they employed a 
Poseidonian as the architect of their 
city. After the defeat of Pyrrhus, 
B.C. 273, Poseidonia shared the fate of 
all the possessions of the Lucanians, 
and became a Roman colony under the 
name of FsBstitm. Psestum soon de- 
clined in importance as a Roman colony. 
It is indeed scarcely mentioned from 
this pferiod to the era of the Latin poets. 
In the time of Strabo the atmosphere 
was already contaminated by malaria, 
and, as the population diminished, the 
cultivated plain gradually became con- 
verted into marsh-lands. The fall of 
the Roman empire hastened the ruin of 
the city. It was one of the first cities 
in S. Italy which embraced Chris- 
tianity. The Saracens destroyed it in 
the 9th cent. The few remaining in- 
habitants, accompanied by their bishop, 
took refuge in the hills, and there 
founded the town of Capaccio Vecchio. 
Since that time the site has remained 
deserted. The ruins were despoiled by 
Robert Guiscard in the 11th cent., to 
construct the Cathedral of Salerno. 
There is a custodian appointed by the 
authorities (1 fr.). 

The Ancient Walls of the city, built 
of large masses of travertine, are still 
erect throughout their entire circiun- 
ference. They form an irregular pen- 
tagon, 3 m. in circuit, and are in many 
places 12ft. high. Remains of 8 towers 
and 4 gateways may be traced ; the E. 
gateway is almost perfect, and its arch, 
nearly 50 ft. high, is entire. Upon its 
keystones are the vestiges of tw oreliefs, 
representing a syi'en and a dolphin. 
Some remams of the Aqneduct &om 
the neighbouring mountains may be 
seen outside this gateway, with some 
fragments of the pavement of the 
streets. From the construction of the 
walls, and' especially of the gateway, 
it is evident that they are much more 
recent than the temples. The Rly. 
Stat, is close to the N. gateway (3), 
outside which was a Necropolis, 
where several tombs containing Greek 
armour and vases have been dis- 
covered. One of the tombs had beau- 
tiful paintings on the walls, repre- 



senting the departure of warriors, now 
in the Museum at Naples, but nothing 
else was found in it but the head of a 
spear. 

The ♦♦Temples.— These magnificent 
ruins are, with the exception of those 
of Athens, the most striking existing 
records of the genius and taste which 
inspired the architects of Greece. It 
is remarkable that they are not even al- 
luded to by any ancient writer, although 
they are doubtless the most venerable 
examples of classical architecture in 
Italy. The principal and most ancient 
is the central one of the three, known 
as the 

Temple of Neptnne (10).— Length 
of upper step of stylobate, 195 ft. 4,in. ; 
breadth, 78 ft. 10 in.; height of columns, 
including capitals, 28 ft. 11 in. ; dia- 
meter of columns at base, 6 ft. 10 in. ; 
number of fiutings, 24; entablature, 
12 ft. 2 in. CeUa : length, 90 ft. ; 
breadth, 43 ft. 4 in. Columns of the 
cella: height, including capitals, 19 ft. 
9 in. ; diameter at base, 4 ft. 8 in. ; 
number of fiutings, lower range, 20; 
upper range, 16. This temple, which 
is coeval witli the earliest period of the 
Grecian emigration to the South of 
Italy, "possesses," says Mr. Wilkins, 
" all the grand characteristics of that 
pre-eminent style of architecture. So- 
lidity, combined with simplicity and 
grace, distinguish it from the other 
buildings. . ^. . Low columns with 
a great diminution of the shafts, bold 
projecting capitals, a massive entabla- 
ture, and trigl3rphs placed at the angles 
of the Zoophonis, are strong presumptive 
proofs of its great antijjuity ; the shafts 
of the columns diminish in a straight 
line from the base to the top, although 
at first sight they have the appearance of 
swelling in the middle." Tlus deception 
is caused by the decay of the stone in 
the lower part of the shafts. The tem- 
ple of Neptune was hypeethral, or con- 
structed with a cella open to the sky ; 
not a single column is wanting, and me 
entablature and pediments are nearly 
entire. The building consists of two 
peristyles, separated by a wall; the 
outer peristyle has 6 columns in each 
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front, and 12 in each flank exclusive of 
those at the angles; upon these 36 
columns rest an architrave and frieze. 
The stylobate is a parallelogram of 3 
steps ; 5 other steps gave access to the 
cella, the floor of which is nearly 5 feet 
above the level of that of the peristyles. 
Part of the wall of the pronaos, in 
which the staircase was inserted, is 
still traceable in the S.E. angle of the 
cella, which was separated into three 
divisions by stories of smaller columns 
divided hy a simple architrave ; all the 
columns of the lower file, 14 on each 
side, still remain, and 8 of the upper — 
5 on the S. and 3 on the N. side. The 
stone of which the temple is construc- 
ted is travertine, a calcareous deposit, 
which forms the surface of the plain : 
it is similar to the stone so generally 
used at Rome in the Coliseum, St. 
Peter's, &c., and is full of petrified 
reeds and other aquatic plants. From 
the appearance of several columns, the 
entire edifice was covered with stucco, 
and painted, by which the cavities of 
the stone were concealed. 

The Basilica (12) is nearer to the S. 
gate and to the Silarus. Length of 
upper step of stylobate, 179 ft. 9 in. ; 
breadth, 80 ft. ; height of colimms, 
including capitals, 21 ft. ; diameter at 
base, 4 ft. 9 in. ; number of flutings, 
20. — This temple, mis-named the Ba- 
silica, is pseudo-dipteral (wanting the 
interior range of columns), and <Uffers 
from every other building known, by 
having 9 columns in each front. Mr. 
Wilkins considers that this building is 
coeval with the Temple of Ceres ; and 
that both exhibit a departure from the 
simple style of ancient architecture. The 
temple has a peristyle of 50 columns, 
having 9 in the fronts, and 16 in the 
flanks. The interior is divided into two 
parts by a range of columns parallel to 
the sides, of Mrhich only 3 remain : the 
first of these is supported by 2 steps, 
which have been considered conclusive 
evidence of the existence of a cella. Of 
the entablature, the architrave alone 
remains, with some small fragments of 
the frieze ; the pediments have alto- 
gether disappeared. Among the pecu- 
liarities of this edifice it may be men- 



tioned that the shafts of the columns 
diminish from base to top in a curve ; 
the capitals differ from those of any 
known temple, both in the form of the 
ovolo and the necking below it; the 
lower part of the ovolo is generally 
ornamented with sculpture, and the 
antae of the pronaos diminish like the 
columns, and have a singular project- 
ing capital. The existence of a ceUa, 
and the division of the building into 
two parts, are regarded as satisfactory 
proofe that this edifice was neither a 
basilica nor an atrium, but a temple, 
dedicated probably to two divinities. 
This edifice is also built of travertine. 

Temple of Vesta (4), sometimes called 
the Temple of Ceres. Length of the 
upper step of stylobate, 107 ft. 10 in. ; 
breadth, 47 ft. 7 in. ; height of colimins, 
including capitals, 20 ft. 4 in. ; diameter 
at base, 4 ft. 2 in. ; number of flutings, 
20 ; number of flutings in columns of 
pronaos, 24 ; supposed width of cella, 
25 ft. — This is the smallest temple, 
and the nearest to the Salerno gate. It 
is hexastyle peripteral ; the peristyle is 
composed of 34 columns, of which 6 
are in the fronts and 11 in the flanks, 
exclusive of the angles. Of the enta- 
blature, the architrave alone is entire ; 
the W. pediment remains, and part of 
the E., with a fragment of the frieze. 
"Within the peristyle it seems to have 
contained' an open vestibule, a cella, 
and a sanctuary. The shafts of the 
columns of the peristyle diminish in a 
straight line; the intervals are little 
more than a diameter ; the mouldings 
of the upper part, and the triglyphs, 
with one exception in the centre of the 
E. front, have all disappeared in con- 
sequence of the scaling of the sandstone 
of which they are built. The columns 
of the vestibule differ from those of the 
peristyle in the number of their flut- 
ings, and by having circular bases ; but 
notlung remains of them beyond the 
bases of 4, and a small portion of the 
shafts. The walls of the cella are de- 
stroyed. 

"Approaching these temples from 
the solitary beach," says the author of 
* Notes on Naples,' ♦* their huge dusky- 
masses standing alon^ amidst their 
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moontam wilderness, without a vestige 
nigh of any power that could have 
reared them, they look absolutely super- 
natural.'* 

Roman Remains. — Between the 
Temples of Neptune and Vesta, there 
are traces of three later buildings : the 
eastern was an ibnphitheatre (6), as its 
form indicates : the second is a pile of 
ruins, with a broken entablature, capi- 
tals, and pilasters, supposed to be ^e 
remains of a Theatre. A little W. of 
the Amphitheatre, marked by the in- 
equality of the ground, are the ruins of 
another edifice, discovered in 1830, and 
supposed to have been a Temple of 
Peace (7). 

Paestum was celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the beauty and fragrance of 
its roses, which flowered twice in the 
year— (Virgil. Oeorg. iv. 116; Ovid. 
Metam, xv. 708. Propertius, JSIeg. iv. 
5, 59. Ausonius, Idyll, xiv.) These 
roses have disappeared ; though a few 
plants may be found near the ruins of 
the temples, flowering regularly in 
May, which Mr. Hogg states agree 
best with the Row Borreri. (linn. Tr. 
vol. xii.) The violets of Paestum were 
also as celebrated as its roses. (Martial 
Epigr, Lib. ix. 27.) The acanthus 
grows luxuriantly within the precincts 
of the temples and around them. 

The best idea of thc*impoding gran- 
deur of the ruins will bo gained from 
the town walls, along the top of which 
a walk shoidd be taken, from the Porta 
Justitia (13) or S. gate, to the Porta 
Aurea (3) or N. gate, the one by which 
you enter from Salerno. The finest 
view of the temples is obtained from 
the first tower of the wall E. of the 
Porta Justitia. 

On quitting Pajstum, the rly. leaves 
the hill-town of Ogliastro at some dis- 
tance on the 1., and proceeds to Agropoli 
(2217), a fishing town picturesquely 
situated in one of the inlets of tiie 
Gulf of Salerno. It was the retreat of 
the Saracens after they were defeated 
on the banks of the Garigliano. 10 m. 
S. of it, beyond Castellabate (4396), is 
the Punta di Licosa, the S. promontory 
of the Gulf of Salerno, tiic Promontorium 



Posidium of the ancients. The line 
turns inland to avoid the rocky pro- 
montory, and runs S.E. to 

Torchiara (1514). The country be- 
tween Torchiara and Vallo is thickly 
interspersed with villages, and clothed 
with wood of oaks and chestnut-trees. 

The rly. now threads the defiles of 
the Monies Petiliniy to which Spartacus 
retreated after his defeat by Crassus, 
B.C. 71, passes the village of Butiiio, 
and crosses the Alento, the ancient 
Helesy called a nobilis amnis by Cicero ; 
it follows its 1. bank for a short dis- 
tance, and passes below 8ala di Qiou 
Near this is the Monte ddla Stelhy sup- 
posed to mark the site of Petiiiay the 
capital of Lucania : on the summit is a 
sniall chapel, and some ruins are still 
visible. 

Vallo (5050), the chief town of the 
district, contains little to interest the 
traveller exceptthesurroundingscencry, 
and the places of classical interest in 
the neighbourhood. About 2 m. from 
the mouth of the Alento, and 8 m. from 
Vallo, is a lofty insulated hill, sur- 
mounted by the mediaeval castle of 
Castellammare delta Bruca^ supposed to 
mark the site of 

Velia, a colony founded by the Pho- 
caeans after their evacuation of Corsica 
(B.a 540). It was celebrated for the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, founded 
by Zeno, a disciple of Parmenides. 
After it became a Roman colony, Paulus 
/Emilius was sent there by his phy- 
sicians, and derived great benefit from 
the air. Cicero frequently resided in it 
with his friends Trebatius and Talna ; 
and Horace tells Numenius Vala that 
he was recommended by his physician 
Musa to visit it or Salerno for a com- 
plaint of his eyes. (Epist, L xv.) 

On the summit and declivity of the 
hill are extensive remains of walls, 
built of polygonal masses of stone at 
the base, and covered with superstruc- 
tures of brick: many of the bricks 
bear Greek characters. Several Greek 
sepulchral inscriptions have been dis- 
covered. From Vallo the rly. turns S. 
towards the sea, which it roaches at 
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J and follows the coast-line thence 
to Fisciotta. Near this village is the 
so-called Tomb of FaiinuruSy the pilot 
of -aEneas. (Virg. JJn. vi 380.) 

6 m. inland is the village of Centola 
(2706), upon a hiU between the sea 
and the vtdley of La Molpa. 

The livers Molpa and Mingardo fall 
into the sea on the E. side of Sie Punta 
di Palmwro, Not far from the Molpa, 
the ancient Melfes, are some ruins which 
are supposed to mark the site of a city 
founded by the Roman emigrants be- 
fore they removed to Amalfi, the mo- 
dem fislung village of Palinuro. Near 
it are two caverns, called Le Orotte 
delle Ossey from the number of bones 
which they contain, chie% of animals. 

20 m. beyond Pisciotta is the village 
of Folioastro (4000), which gives its 
name to the Gulf. It was destroyed 
by Robert Guiscard in 1055, and has 
never recovered from the sack it sus- 
tained from Barbarossa in 1544. It is 
supposed to stand upon the site of the 
ancient Bux&ntwm^ a colony from Rhe- 
gium (B.C. 197), whose name is pre- 
served by the BasentOy a river that flows 
into the sea } m. W. of that town. 
There are some antique marble columns 
sunk into the earth beftnre the cathedral, 
and a few Latin inscriptions built into 
the wall of the beUrtower, bearing the 
names of Germanicus, son of Tiberius, 
and of Julia his daughter. 8 m. S.£. 
is Sapri, where several ruins and ves- 
tiges of a port are supposed to mark tlie 
site of the Scidrus of Herodotus, where 
the Sybarites settled after the destruc- 
tion of their city (b.c. 510). 

At Sapri the coast-line and the road 
trend S.E. through (40 m.) Castrocucco 
(Hte.27)to 

50 m. Soalea (2825), picturesquely 
built in terraces^ whence its name is 
supposed to have been derived, and 
surmounted by a ruined castle. 5 m. 
N., roimd the cape of Scalea, is the 
island of Dino, on which some an- 
cient remains still exist. 10 m. S. of 
Scalea is Diamante (1839), known 
for its strong red wine, which is not 



drinkable till it is at least 4 or 5 years 
old. 

66 m. Belvedere (4858) stands on the 
slope of a hill commanding such an ex- 
tensive view as to account for its name. 
Prom the summit of La Montea^ a 
mountain 4 m. N.E. of the town, both 
f^e Tyrrhenian and the Ionian sea are 
visible. 

75 m. Cetraro (6473) stands on a 
high hill overhanging the shore. The 
whole steep coast from here to Paola is 
dotted with country houses and villages, 
the most important of which is Fnscaldo 
(9403), crowned by a ruined castle of 
^e Spinelli 

88 m. Paola (8468) is situated at a 
short distance from the shore, on the 
borders of a deep ravine which is crossed 
by a fine bridge. It is supposed to be 
the Patycus of the Greeks. It contains 
some good houses and a feudal castle, 
and, like the other towns on this coast, 
it has extensive silkworks. It is the 
birthplace (1416) of S. Francesco di 
PaolOf founder of the Order of the 
Minims, 

The rough road, now a mere bridle 
track, proceeds S. along the shore to 

97 m. Finmefreddo (4342), backed by 
the lofty peak of Monte Cocuzzo (5620 
ft.), which is a conspicuous object from 
all parts of the coast. On the other 
side of it lies Cosenza (Rte. 29). 

104 m. Amantea (4480), supposed to 
stand upon the site of Clampetia^ a city 
of Bruttium, is memorable for the 
sieges it maintained against the French 
in 1806, when many of the small ports 
along this coast were occupied by the 
royalists, who were supplied with arms 
and ammunition by Sir Sidney Smith. 
The to"\ni and fortress are built on a 
high rock on the very margin of the 
sea ; three sides of it are protected by 
the rocks, and the fourth by an old wall 
between two weak bastions. 

The coast continues bold, but with 
scarcely any villages. S. of Amantea 
to Capo SuverOf the Lampetes of Lyco 
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pbron, round which, 2 m. inland, we 
find 

124 m. Sta. Enfemia, situated where 
the hilly country sinks into the plain. 
Half-way between Amantea and Capo 
Suvero is the Savuto^ the Ocinarus of 
Lycopbron, near whose L bank, 2^ m. 
inland, is Nocera, the Bruttian Nuceriay 
of which there are some remains. 
(Rte. 29.) 

In 1191, according to Roger de 
Hoveden, this line of coast was followed 
by Richard Cceur-de-Lion on his way to 
the Holy Land, to take part in the 3rd 
Crusade. Eichard, on hearing that his 
fleet had reached Messina, started from 
Salerno, where he had been some time, 
and passing near Conza and Melfi, struck 
across country to Scalea, whence he fol- 
lowed the shore to Sta. Eufemia 
(Rte. 31). 



ROUTE 12. 

VELLETRI TO 8PARANISE, BY TERRA- 
CINA AND GAETA. — CARRIAGE ROAD. 

Eng. M. 

Cisterna . . 8 

Torre Tre Ponti 11 

Bocca dl Fiume 24 

Mesa 30 

Ponte Maggioie 37 

Terracina 45 

Fondi 55 

Itrl 66 

Formia (for Gaeta) • 12 

Garigliano 83 

Sant' Agata 94 

Cascano 98 

Sparanise 105 

This road, formerly the great high- 
way between Rome and IJaples, is 
now comparatively abandoned, though 
the interest of the country through 
which it passes yields to none in Italy. 
It foUows iiearly the e^act line of the 



old Via Appia made by Appius Claudius 
from Rome to Capua (b.c. 312). 

Dil. to Terracina, 7 frs. ; Formia, 
6 frs. ; Sparanise, 4 frs. Carriage from 
Formia to Gaeta and back, 2 or 3 frs. 
The landlord of the inn at Velletri will 
arrange for carriages at a fixed and 
reasonable tariff. Luncheon should be 
carried, and three days devoted to the 
journey, sleeping at Terracina and 
Formia. Velletri may be reached by 
an early train from Rome, and care 
should be taken to arrive at Sparanise 
in time for the last train to Naples. 
Rly. projected. 

The traveller who may be disposed 
to follow this route from the gates of 
Rome itself is referred to the Excursions 
appended to the Handbook of Some. He 
vrQl leave the city by the Porta San 
Giovanni and the Via Appia Nova, 
which runs nearly parallel to the an- 
cient Via Appia (on the rt), but does 
not join it until it reaches Le Fratto^ 
chie, 11 m. from the city.f 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the eifect produced by the first two 
stages of this route. Setting classical 
enthusiasm aside, the most ordinary 
mind cannot be insensible to the im- 
pressions excited by the aspect of 
the desolate Campagna. As far as 
the eye can reach, the plain is co- 
vered with ruins, pre-eminent among 
which are the long lines of the 
Claudian and Amo Novus Aqueducts, 
spanning the dreary waste with their 
gigantic arches. T^ese ruins appeal 

t The stations on the Via Appia, as far as 
Capua, were — 

Ad Nonam or M. P., ix. 

Aricia, vii., Lariccia. 

Tres Tabernae, xvii., near Cisterna. 

Appii Forum, x., Foro Jppio. 

Ad Medias, ix., Mesa. 

Tarracina, xi., Terracina. 

Fundi, xiil., Fondi. 

Formiae, xiii., near Formia. 

Minturn*, ix., near Ponte di Garigliatio. 

Sinuessa, ix., Mondragone. From Sinuessa 
branched off the Via Domitiana leading to 
Naples, constructed by Domitian, passing 
by Liternum, xiv. (^Torre di Patria)^ 
Cumae.vi.(<7wnio),Puteoli, ili. (PozzuoU), 
Neapolis, x. (^Naples). 

Pons Gampanus, ix. 

Ad Octavum, ix. 

Capua, viii., Sta. Ma/ria di Capua, 3 m. 
beyond the modern Capua, the Casilinvv^ 
QftheViaL^tina. 
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more powerfully to the imagmation 
than any other antiquities of Borne. 
Their construction bespeaks a grandeur 
of conception and of purpose, and the 
desolation of the scene is peculiarly in 
accordance with the reflections sug. 
gested by them. 

At the 21st m. the post-road quits 
the Appian, and makes a detour of 
several miles to pass through Velletri, 
but it rejoins the ancient road two 
nL before reaching Cistema, leaving 
on the rt. the picturesque heights of 
Monte Oioviy the ancient Corio/t, which 
gave its name to Coriolanus, and of 
Civita LaviniOj the site of Lanuvium. 
Velletri (Rte. 1) is entered by a 
gateway built in 1573 firom the designs 
of Vignola, 

The carriage-road descends to the 
plain, passing through the extremity 
of the oak forests of Oistema, once 
the favourite haunt of the notorious 
brigand Barbone. They form a valu- 
able portion of a vast estate extend- 
ing to the mountains, a feudal pos- 
session of the Caetani family. The 
forest on each side of the road has 
been cleared for a few hundred yards, 
to prevent the concealment of robbers. 
In this respect the route is now com- 
pletely safe, though for sanitary reasons 
it is not recommended to English tra- 
vellers between May and October. 

Before reaching Cistema branches 
of the Fosso delle Oastelle, one of the 
affluents to the Astura, are crossed; 
and at the 31st m. firom Home some 
remains of an aqueduct may be seen on 
the rt, traversing the valley. 

Cistema (3012^ stands on the last 
elevation above tne Pontine Marshes. 
In the middle ages it was called Cis- 
tema NeroniSf a name derived perhaps 
from the works imdertaken by Nero 
for extending the canal of the marshes. 
The town of UlubraSf whose inhabitants 
are called "little firogs '* by Cicero, 
is believed to have stood in its vi- 
cinity, but Cistema is supposed to 
have risen fi^m the ruins of Tree 
Tabemm. The greater part of the 
town is concealed from tiie road by 
the large mansion of the Caetani. On 
the other aide of the piazza is a vast 



store for grain grown in the adja- 
cent country. Between Cistema and 
Porto d*Anzio is Campomorto, the scene 
of the victory gained in 1482 by 
Roberto Malatesta and Girolamo Riario, 
the generals of Venice and the Pope, 
over the armies of Naples and Ferrara, 
commanded by Alfonso Duke of Cala- 
bria. It is now the centre of one of 
the largest cattle-farms of the Roman 
States, belonging to the Hospital of 
S. Spirito. There is a good view of 
Norba on the 1., at the base of Monto 
Gorgoglione, all the way from Cis- 
tema ; and farther on of Sermoneta, 
an interesting town on the declivity 
of the Volscian Mountains, remarkable 
for its large baronial castle. Sermo- 
neta was a feudal x>08ses8ion of the 
Caetani, to the head of which family 
it gives a ducal title. It can be most 
easily visited fi'om Torre Tre Ponti, 
from which it is 5 m. distant. 

The natives of these hills are some- 
times called Ciociariy from the ctociOf a 
sort of moccasin, or rustic buskin, worn 
by them instead of shoes. 

Torre Tre Ponti, a solitary hovel, 
marking the site of Trepontiunij — ^the 
Tripus of the middle ages. ^ m. be- 
yond this the Ninfa is crossed by a 
Roman bridge, bearing on each parapet 
inscriptions recording its having been 
repaired by Trajan. 

The Pontine Xarshes, Pomptinm 
Paludes (in Ital. Paludi Pontine)^ 
properly begin here. Their length, 
fix)m Nettuno to Terracina, is 36 m. ; 
their breadth, from the mountains to 
the sea, from 6 to 12 m. The extent 
of land recovered by the modem drain- 
age may be estimated at 13,000 acres. 
Their least accessible swamps are 
tenanted by buffalos and wild fowl ; and 
where they are traversed by the high 
road, a few solitary post-houses, whose 
inhabitants carry in their livid counte- 
nances the fatal evidence of malaria, 
are the only sign they give that man 
even exists within their limits. Pliny 
states that 24 cities were once to bo 
found here ; and we learn fix)m Livy 
that the Pomptinus Ager was cultivated 
and portioned out to the Roman people, 
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Of the 24 cities, several stood upon tlie 
mountaios and on the coast, where liieir 
ruins are still traceable; so that Plinjr's 
statement is not a proof that the plain 
was inhabited. There is, however, no 
question of the fact that Borne drew 
her supply of grain from the Volsoian 
plain ; and the principal plain in the 
territory of the Volsci being the marsh, 
there can be little doubt that the 
marshes in the early history of Rome 
were cultivated. 

From the time of the censor Appius 
Claudius (b.c. 312) to the reigns of 
Trajan and Kerva, various attempts 
have been made to carry off the super- 
fluous water which descends in tor- 
rents from the mountains during the 
rainy season ; but the want of a suffi- 
cient fall between the marshes and the 
sea has always been a difficulty. 

*^ The last undertaking of this nature, 
before the downfall of the Roman em- 
pire, was formed under the reign of 
Theodoric the Goth, by CsBcilius 
Becius, and apparently with good 
effect."— (Dr. Cramer.) 

Boniface VIII., in the 13th cent., 
was the fizst pope wh<i attempted to 
drain the marshes ; Martin Y . and Six- 
tus Y. followed his example,; but no 
substantial benefit was edfected until 
the time of Pius YI., who restored the 
canal of Augustus under the name of l^e 
Linea Fia, and constmoted the modem 
road. The expense of the works is said 
to have been 1,622,000 scudi (about 
337,916/.); and the annual cost of 
keeping them up is estimated at 4000 
scudi (844/.). For several mUes of this 
route, the road of Pius YI. is con- 
structed on the Appian.i The tall elms 
on each side give it the appearance 
of an avenue, which continues for 
so many miles in a perfectly straight 
line that it produces a wearisome effect 
upon the traveller, which the occasional 
picturesque scenes on ^ mountains 
to the 1. of the marshes are not suffi* 
cient to counteract. The road for a 
considerable distance skirts the Canale 
delta BottCy the Decermcnmun of Proco- 
pius, originally made by Augustus, and 
memorable in the journey of Horace, 
who embarked upon it and proceeded 
in a boat to Tmracina. 



About midway between Torre Tre 
Ponti and Bocoa di Flume, the spot 
still called Foro Appio marks the site 
of Forum Appii, the station on the 
Appian Way between Tres Tabemse 
and Terracina. It has a high interest 
for the Christian traveller, as the spot 
where St. Paul first met his country- 
men from Rome (Acta zxviii. 14, 15). 
The road follows the canal all the way 
to the next station, 2 m. before reaching 
which a road branches off to the 1. to 

[Seoe (9367), one of the most con- 
spicuous objects among the mountains 
on the 1. of the road, occupying the 
site of the ancient Yolsdan town of 
Setia, It was the place where, fix)m 
its strong position, the Carthaginian 
hostages given at the close of the second 
Punic war were confined. The old road 
from Rome to Naples passed at the foot 
of its steep hill. Here are the ruins 
of a building called the Temple of 
Saturn, and some remains of the ancient 
walls. Before ascending the hill to 
Sezze, the road continues along its 
base to 

Pipemo (5704), 7 m. farther. It 
preserves the name of Frivemum, famous 
for its long struggles against Rome ; 
but the ruins of Uie ancient city arc 
1 m. to the N., and in the plain, near 
the high road leading to Frosinonc. 
Here Metabus tied his daughter Camilla 
to his spear, and flung her across the 
swollen river Amasenus while fleeing 
from the soldiers of Privemum ( Virg. 
^n. xi. 547) ; in remembrance of whidi 
tradition Metaho and Camilla are still 
common names among the peasantry. 
The plain of Pipemo is situated in the 
midst of the Yolscian Mountains, the 
pinnacles surrounding it being crowned 
with the picturesque castles and villages 
of Rocca Gorga, Maenza, Rocca Secca, 
and Prossedi. 3 m. further S. is the 
Cistercian monastery of FossannoTa, in 
which St. Thomas Aquinas died, on his 
way to the Council of Lyons in 1274. 
Its site may be seen from the high road 
in the valley through which descends 
the Amasenus. 

5 m. beyond Fossanuova is Sonnino 
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(3368), the ancient Siimnina ; and in a 
parallel yalley, 6 m. fix)m Prossedi, San 
Lorenzo — two Tillages celebrated for 
their picturesque female costumes, and 
notorious as tne head-quarters of the 
most daring brigands of modern times, 
among whom was the notorious Gas- 
parone.] 

Returning to the high road, a raised 
embankment, in a perfectly straight 
line, leads to Bocca di Flume and 



on or near the site of the 
station Ad Mediae^ between Forum 
Appii and Tarracina, On each side 
of the entrance to the post-house is 
an ancient milestone, wim inscriptions 
of the 6th year of the reign of Trajan ; 
and near it are the remains of aJarge 
ancient tomb, on a huge quadrangular 
base cased with large blocks of lime- 
stone brought from the neighbouring 
Volscian mountains. Thence to 

Fonte Maggiore, soon after passing 
which, the streams of the Ufente and 
Amasenoj the ancient U/ens and Ama- 
seniiSf are crossed near their junction 
beyond Mesa at the 68th mile. 

The inscription relative to the works 
of Theodoric on these marshes, pre- 
served at Terracina, was discovered 
here. A fine olive plantation on the 
declivity of the adjoining mountain 
forms a remarkable object from Ponte 
Maggiore on the 1. The modem road 
leaves the line of the Appian at the 
base of the hill of Terracina, the latter 
running more to the 1., and nearer tlie 
base of the mountain. A fragment of 
it may be seen in a stable nearly oppo- 
site to the inn. 

TEEEAOIlfA (7376), was the Anxur 
of the Volscians, the Trachina of the 
Greeks, and the Tarracina of the Ro- 
mans, who made it one of their naval 
stations. Its Volscian name was re- 
tained by the Latin poets, who fre- 
quently allude to the beauty of its 
position : 

Millia turn pransi tria repimus; atque subi- 

mus 
Iropositum Bft2(Is late candentibus Anxur. 

UoRf Sat, I. V, 35. 



nemns, fontes. soUdumqnemadentls arenas 

Littos, et aeqaoreis splendidos Anxur aqnis. 

Mabt. X. 51. 

The town is picturesquely situated at 
the base of the extreme S. point of the 
Volscian mountains, which here ad- 
vance so precipitously into the sea as 
to leave scarcely room for the passage 
of the road. 

Its bishopric, now imited to that of 
Pipemo and Sezze, dates from the 
earliest ages of the Church; the first 
bishop, S.Epaphroditus, is said to have 
been a disciple of St. Peter, a.d. 46. 
The high road passes through only a 
portion of the town, which is situated 
chiefly on a steep elevation above it, 
crowned by an ancient monastery ; and 
higher still are the ruins of the palace 
of Theodoric. Beyond the inn is the 
Monte S. Angelo, a detached mass of 
rock rising boldly above the road, a 
conspicuous and picturesque object, 
which forms so characteristic a feature 
in the scenery of Terracina. It was 
formerly inhabited by a hermit, whose 
cell may be seen one-third of the dis- 
tance up its side. There are few places 
which present so many memorials of 
the nations and kingdoms which have 
successively exercised their influence 
on the destiny of Italy. The ruins 
which we find here recall the Volscians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Goths ; 
whose mcmuments still exist side by 
side with the works of the modem 
popes. 

The ^Cathedral is supposed to occupy 
the site of the temple of Jupiter Anxur. 
It has a good brick tower, with slender 
pointed arcades. The portico, which 
runs the whole length of the front, has 
Ionic columns and a curious mosaic 
frieze. In the nave are ancient columns 
of granite and cipoUino. There is a 
baldacchino and two smaller canopies, 
a bishop's chair of white marble, pulpit 
of mosaic and porphyry slabs, and a 
good pavement. In the Piazza is the 
inscription relating to the attempts of 
Theodoric to restore the Appian Way. 
Above the town are considerable re- 
mains of Pelasgic walls and some 
ancient reservoirs for water; but the 
most conspicuous and picturesque ruin 
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are those of the (1 hr.) *Falace of 
Theodoric, on the summit of the pre- 
cipice. Besides the view, which is very- 
beautiful, and extends over the whole 
expanse of the Pontine Marshes, and 
the coast as far as Ischia, the building 
itself is extremely interesting. One of 
its corridors is a tunnel of 70 yds., with 
a smaller one beside it of equal length, 
formed by the open arches of the but- 
tresses. Near the path leading to it 
are ancient quarries on the side of the 
clifP, where there are several Roman 
inscriptions, left by the workmen in 
former days. The ancient Fort is now 
nearly filled up with sand, but its 
massive mole, and the size of the basin, 
f m. in circuit, still attest its importance 
as one of the principal naval stations of 
the Romans. The rings for mooring the 
vessels may still be seen in the S. angle 
of the harbour. The palace of Pius VI. 
is perhaps an appropriate memorial of 
the immense efforts made by that pope 
in draining the marshes. It commands 
one of the finest views on this coast 
of Italy. A new pier has been run 
out beyond the ancient port, which 
affords protection from westerly winds 
to the small vessels frequenting it. 
Terracina has a large and important 
settiement of convicts, by whom most 
of the recent harbour works have been 
constructed. 

[The bold promontory of Circe, the 
Promontorium CirccBum of the ancients, 
now Monte Cireello, is a perpendicular 
mass of limestone (1770 ft.), almost 
isolated at the extremity of the Pontine 
Marshes. The distance to San Felice 
by the road which nms close to the 
seashore is 10 m. There are few spots 
in this part of Italy which are more 
famous in ancient poetry than this pro- 
montory, regarded by the Romans as 
the fabulous island of Circe. 

On the summit, which commands one 
of the most striking prospects in Italy, 
some ruins may still be traced, which 
are believed to be the remains of a 
Temple of the Sun, or, more probably, 
of the ancient citadel. Tlie city ot 
OtrcowV, one of those captured by Corio- 
lanus, which was in existence in the 
time of Cicero and was the scene of the 
e?Hle of LepiduS) is supposed to have 



been situated either at San Felice on 
the S. side of the promontory, or in 
the neighbourhood of Torre di Faola 
on the \V. Ruins are still visible at 
both places. From the agreeable posi-< 
tion of this city near the sea, and the 
facilities it afforded for hunting the 
wild boar, it was the frequent residence 
of many eminent Romans. Polybius 
mentions his having often enjoyed the 
boar-hunt in its neighbourhood. It 
was one of the favourite retreats of 
Cicero, of Atticus, and, in later times, 
of Tiberius and Domitian. Among the 
Roman epicures it was famous for its 
oysters: — 

Ostrea Circa^is, Miseno oriuntor echini. 

Hob. Sat. ii. iv. 33. 

A large cavern called the Grotta 
della Maga deserves a visit. It is cele- 
brated for its stalactites.] 

On leaving Terracina, the road, 
following the Appian, skirts the base 
of the mountains, which advance pre« 
cipitously into the sea. This narrow 
pass is the Lautvias, where a battie was 
fought between the Romans and the 
Samnites, B.C. 315 ; in the second Punic 
war, it was the stronghold of Fabius 
Maximus, who held the defile, and 
prevented the passage of Hannibal by 
the Appian. About ^ m. to the 1. on 
the slope of the hills is the Fettro, a 
convent of barefooted friars, supposed 
to stand on the site of a villa where 
the Emperor Oalba was bom. The 
Lago di Fondi, on the rt., is the 
Locus Fundanus, or Amyclanus. The 
latter name was derived from the city 
of AmyclcBy which stood on the plain 
between the lake and the sea. Its 
foundation was ascribed to a band of 
Laconians, who, according to Pliny 
and Servius, were compelled to abandon 
it by swarms of serpents. On either 
side of the road, after leaving Ter- 
racina, mav be seen the remains of 
numerous boman tombs. The Torre 
delV Epitaffio formerly marked the 
boundary of the Papal States. 

About 4 m. from Terracina we reach 
the Torre do* Confinl, or La Portella, 
from the arched gateway un4er 'vrhich 
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the road pdss^Sj a small castle with 
bastions, fonnerly the frontier station 
of the kingdom of Italy. Beyond 
Portella, on the L, is the village of 
Monttcellif upon a height above. The 
province of the Terra di Lavoro is here 
entered, one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts of Southern Italy. Some re- 
mains of tombs skirting the Appian 
are seen on the 1. before reaching the 
gate of 

FOKDI (6740), a dirty and miserable 
town, which retains me nearly un- 
changed name of Fandij celebrated in 
Horace's Journey for the amusing im- 
portance assumed by the praetor : — 

FnndoB Aofidio Lnsco praetore libenter 
l.inqnimus, insani ridentes praemia scribas, 
Praetextam, et latum clavnm, pnin«que 
batUlam. Sat. i. 6. 34. 

The family of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, came originally from Fundi. 

'J'he main street is built on the 
Appian Way, and some portions of its 
pavement have been preserved. The 
polygonal walls may also be traced for 
a considerable distance, especially on 
the rt. of the gate by whidi we enter 
the town. The mediaeval walls, with 
round turrets at intervals, are highly 
pictures(|ue. The Cathedral has a 
portal with lions and sculpture, a 12 th 
cent, episcopal chair adorned with 
mosaics, some early paintings, and a 
good 15th cent tomb. The church of 
8. Xaria is in the Italian Gothic style, 
with some round arches. The interior 
has an old fresco, a mosaic pulpit, and a 
Madonna by Sihestro dei Buoni (1490). 
The cell in the Dominican convent in 
which St. Thomas Aquinas taught 
theology is now converted into a chapel. 
An orange-tree which he planted, and a 
well called after him, are also shown. 
The general appearance of Fondi, and 
the wild costume and sinister counte- 
nances of the inhabitants, confirm the 
ill repute it has borne for centuries, 
»? a regular robbers* -nest. No two 
t wns in Italy have contributed so 
nunv "heroes'* to the army of brigands 
as Fondi and ItrL In the 16th cent. 
Ferdinand the Catholic bestowed the 
estate of Fondi, with the title of Count, 



on Prospero Colonna. The widow of 
his kinsman Vespasiano Colonna was 
the Countess Giulie Gonzaga, whose 
beauty was so remarkable that its fame 
had reached even to the Turkish court. 
In 1534, while she was residing in the 
castle (now in ruins), Heyradin Bar- 
barossa, brother of the famous pirate 
Aruch Barbarossa, the usurper of 
Algiers, landed on the coast during the 
night, and attempted to carry her off 
in order to present her to Soleiman II. 
The clamour of the Turks roused the 
coimtess in time to allow her to escape. 
She jumped from the window of her 
bedroom, and fled naked, in the dead 
of the night, to the moimtains, where 
she concealed herself, Barbarossa, dis- 
appointed of his prize, sacked and de- 
stroyed the town, and carried off many 
prisoners. An inscription in the church 
records the event The Turks again 
sacked the town in 1594. 

The CoBcuhus ager^ one of the most 
celebrated wine countries of the Ro- 
mans, seems to have been the low hilly 
tract from Fondi to Sperlonga, and 
bordering on the Sinus Amyclanus, — 
(HOR. Od, i. 20.) 

The slopes of Monte Calvi and M. 
Furca, extending from Fondi to the 
sea, produce good wine even in our 
days. In the neighbourhood of the 
town are some interesting Roman ruins, 
a house built on a terrace of polygonal 
construction, and below it a mass of 
reticulated masonry, still bearing the 
name of Varonianus, its supposed 
owner. 

On leaving Fondi the road for 4 m* 
traverses the plain, ascending gra- 
dually to the foot of the pass leading 
to Itri, winding up the mountains 
amidst scenes of a lovely aspect, which 
seem, by the natural formation of the 
country, peculiarly fitted to be the 
haunt of brigands. During the 16th 
cent, this pass was the head-quarters 
of Marco Sciarra, the famous captain 
of banditti who promised an escort and 
protection to Tasso. From the summit 
of the pass a descent of 1 m. leads to 

Itri (6582), a miserable town, pic- 
turesquely placed on a lofty hill and 
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surmounted by a ruined castle. It 
was the birthplace of Miohele Pezza, 
better known as Fra Piavolo^ a nick- 
name he earned by escaping pursuit 
for two years, whilst under sentence of 
decapitation, prior to his employment 
as a political agent. In 1799, he, 
with his band, held the passes from 
Portella to Mola di Gaeta, and his 
career was one continued series of 
wholesale murders. Both he and 
Mammonet another chief of brigands, 
notwithstanding their atrocities, were 
loaded with honours by the Royal 
family of Naples during the struggle" 
of 1799. In 1806, Fra Diavolo, hav- 
ing landed from Sicily at Sperlonga, 
was encoimtered by a French detach- 
ment, and defeated. In the hope of 
finding a way of esc£^e to Sicily, he 
remained with a small band for two 
months, wandering by night irom forest 
to forest to evade his pursuers. At 
length, wounded and alone, and worn 
out by want and fatigue, he went dis- 
guised to seek repose and buy oint- 
ments at Baronisi, a village near Sa- 
lerno, where, suspicion being raised, 
he was arrested, recognised, and con- 
demned to death. 

A good carriage-road leads N. from 
Itri to (30 m.) Itoletta (Rte. 1). 

[About 3 hrs. W. of Itri, by a moun- 
tain path, is Sperlonga (1583), a fish- 
ing village on a sandy headland. It 
was anciently called Spelunca, from 
the numerous natural caverns in the 
rock. It was in one of these caverns 
that the Emperor Tiberius, who had 
here a villa, was saved by the physical 
strength of Sejanus from the death 
which the fall of the rocks at the en- 
trance infiicted on his courtiers. This 
cavern is ^ m. from the village, and has 
still remains of seats, divisions, and 
ornaments in stucco. The path that 
leads to it by the water-side is bordered 
with Roman remains. Sperlonga may 
also be reached by boat from (10 m.) 
Gaeta.] 

On leaving Itri the road descends 
amidst vineyards and forest trees. As 
it approaches the coast the scenery 



increases in beauty, and the classical 
interest becomes more absorbing. 
Shortly before reaching Formia the 
road opens upon the lovely bay of 
Gueta, bounded on the S. by its head- 
land, covered with bright battlements 
and villas. In the distance are Ischia 
and Procida ; and further still we may 
descry the blue mountains which form 
the E. curve of the bay of Naples, and 
the well-known outline of Vesuvius. 
As we advance, a massive circular 
tower, in the midst of the vineyard 
on the rt., passes for the Tomb op 
Cicero. It consists of two stories 
resting upon an immense square base, 
and is surmounted by a ^oiall lantern 
with windows. On the hill above the 
road some vestiges of foundations may 
still be traced which probably mark 
the site of the temple dedicated by 
Cicero to Apollo. The intervening 
space is now covered with wood and 
vineyards ; and the locality answers so 
well to the description of Plutarch, 
that classical enthusiasm may be par* 
doned for accepting the tradition which 
supposes this tower to have been 
erected on the spot where the cen- 
turion overtook the litter in which the 
great orator was escaping to the sea- 
side, and where the champion of free- 
dom fell beneath the sword of the tri- 
bune whose life he had saved by his 
defence. In spite of the apparent pro- 
babilities in favour of this building, 
antiquaries have suggested that the 
square ruins on the hill above the road 
are more probably the remains of the 
tomb. Tradition, however, often a 
better authority, has given this tower 
the name of Torre di Cicerone, 

Formia, formerly called Mola di 
Oaeta (9151). 

The suburb of Castellone di Gaeta 
is supposed to mark the site of Formice, 
the capital of the Lcestrygones, and the 
well-faiown scene of the inhospitable 
reception of Ulysses. Some portions 
of its ancient walls and a gateway may 
still be traced. The wealthy family of 
Mamurra, who was himself a native of 
Formise, had engrossed so great a part 
of the locality, that Horace (who slept 
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there at the house of Murena, the 
brother of Licinia, whom Mecsenas 
married) calls it the "city of the 
MamurraB" (^Sat i. 5. 37). The line 
of coast from Castellone to Mola was 
lined with remains of extensive sub- 
stractiong, terraces, vaulted passages, 
baths, and grottoes, which appear to 
have belonged to diiSerent Eoman villas. 
The greater part have been included in 
the ^rdens of the Villa Caposele, and 
may be visited by permission of the 
owner, Signor Bubini. 

The grounds, which command a 
beautiful project, are filled with masses 
of reticulated masonry, supposed to 
have been the baths of Cicero's Villa, 
the favourite ^. residence of the great 
orator, the scene of his political con- 
ferences with Pompey, and the calm 
retreat in which he enjoyed the society 
of Scipio. and Lselius. Independently 
of these associations, the bay of Gaeta 
recalls the well-known descriptions of 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace. Local at- 
tachment has reconciled the scenery of 
Formia with that mentioned in the 
Odyssey, and even the fountain of Ar- 
today where Ulysses met the daughter 
of Antiphates king of the Laestrygones, 
is identified with one still flowing. The 
wine of the neighbourhood, so cele- 
brated by Horace, has not lost its re- 
putation.— (0(?. III. 16.) 



EXCtTRSION TO GAETA AND THE ISLANDS 
OF PONZA, PALMAROLA, &C. 

A pleasant drive of 5 m. along the 
shores of the bay, which abound every- 
where with the ruins of Eoman villas, 
brings us to Gabta, the ancient Caieta. 
Before reaching it a long village, called 
the Borgo, extending along the beach, 
IS traversed. The excursion may also 
be made in a rowing boat. 

The town of GAETA (18,385) stands 
at the base of a rounded hill, and on a 
projecting headland, which advances 
into the sea and forms the N. end of the 
extensive bay anciently called the -Sinus 
Caietcmusy and still known as the Mfo 
«»' Gaeta. The W. side of the bay was 



studded with Roman villas. Scipio Af- 
ricanus and Lselius were in the habit of 
retiring there and amusing their leisure 
with picking up shells on the beach. 
The port and promontory, to which 
Virgil has given an immortal interest 
as the bunal-place of the nurse of 
JEneas, are picturesque objects fix)m all 
parts of the c surrounding country. — 
{^n. VII. 1.) 

After the fall of the Eoman empire, 
Gaeta was one of the three Greek mu- 
nicipalities which became the refuge 
of the civilization of Eome. Amalfi, 
Gaeta, and Naples subsequently ad- 
vanced to inddpendenoe on the ruins 
of the Eastern empire, too enfeebled 
to offer opposition to the change. 
Their chief magistrate loore ihe title 
of dogey duca, or ipata ; their wealthy 
merchants had ships and settlements in 
the great ports of the Levant. The 
bluff promontory of Gaeta, united to 
the mainland by a low and narrow 
isthmus, strengthened by walls, and 
backed by the defiles of the Cajcuban 
mountains, gave to this ancient settle ' 
ment that natural strength which has 
made it in our own times the key- 
fortress of the kingdom. The city 
consequently survived the invasions of 
the Lombards and the Saracens, and 
did not lose its liberty until the 12th 
cent., when it was absorbed, along 
with the other free, cities of Southern 
Italy, in the Norman conquest. The 
position of Gaeta is extremely beau- 
tiful, and its rich orange, lemon, and 
citron groves give it a peculiarly south- 
em character. It is tiie chief city of 
a district, and the see of a bishopric. 
The Cathedral has a *fine brick cam- 
panile in three stories, with surface 
arcades and a blunt turreted cap. Its 
lowest stage forms a porch, entered by 
a flight of steps, wiflL old columns at 
each side. The interior has been 
modernised. It contains the standard 
presented by Pius V. to Don John of 
Austria, commander of the Christian 
army at the battle of Lepanto. The 
crjrpt, adorned with Florentine mosaic, 
has some marble colunms. In front of 
the portal is a curious pillar having on 
its four sides medisevfd relief of his» 
tories of our Lord. 
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Bailed off under the cliff is a cele- 
brated ooluxnii with. 12 faces, on which 
are inscribed the names of the 12 winds 
in Greek and Latin. 

On the highest point of the promon- 
tory (f hr.) is the so-called Torre d'Or- 
lando, a circular building which forms 
a conspicuous object in the landscape, 
and from which there is a very fine 
♦view. An inscription shows it to be 
the tomb of L. Munatius Plancus, 
founder of Lyons, B.C. 42. It is 100 ft. 
in diameter and 60 ft. high. The other 
antiquities of Gaeta are the remains of 
the amphitheatre and theatre, the ves- 
tiges of a temple, and the villas of 
Scaurus and Hadrian. 

The Citadel of Gkieta was always 
(me of the strongest positions in the 
kingdom of Naples. The castle was 
enlarged by Alfonso of Aragon in 1440. 
During the invasion of Naples by the 
French army of Louis XII. in 1501, 
Gaeta was obliged to surrender by the 
distressed circumstances of Frederick 
of Aragon. In the war which arose 
out of the partition treaty of Granada, 
it was the last stronghold of the 
French, and was besieged and cap- 
tured by Gonsalvo de Cordova, after 
the battie of the Garigliano, in 1504. 
Charles V. built anoAer castle and 
strengthened the fortifications by the 
addition of important outworks. In 
1734 it was besieged by the Spaniards 
under theDukede LiriaandCharlesIIL, 
and dishonourably surrendered by Coimt 
Tattenboch. During the Frendi inva- 
sion of 1798, the fortress, commanded 
by the Swiss Greneral Tschudy, sur- 
rendered at discretion to the army of 
General Rey ; an event so disgraceful 
that it was regarded as an act of treach- 
ery, for the garrison contained 4000 
soldiers, 70 cannon, 12 mortarsj 20,000 
muskets, and supplies for a year. After 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelfe the forti- 
fications were again strengthened, and 
the citadel was enabled to sustain the 
memorable siege of 1806, which is well 
known from the operations of our navy 
on the coast in support of the besieged. 
At the approach of the French army 
under Massena, the feeble regency of 
Naples engaged to give up all the for- 



tresses of the kingdom. Thd citadel of 
Gaeta was commanded by the Prince 
of Hesse Philipstadt, who answered the 
summons of the regeilcy by saying that 
he should disobey their commands for 
the higher conunands of honour and of 
war. The prince, assisted by the Eng- 
lish fleet upon the coast, gallantly held 
out until the fall of SciUa in July 1806 ; 
and on the 18th of that monlj^, after 
ten days' continued firing, the fortress 
honourably capitulated. The palace of 
the governor was the residence of 
Pius IX. in 1850, after his flight from 
Rome, and had since been much en- 
larged by Ferdinand II. In the tower 
of Sie citadel lies buried the Constable 
de Bourbon, who was killed at the cap- 
ture of Rome in 1527. The military 
defences of Gaeta had been immensely 
strengthened and extended of late years, 
and it was one of the strongest places 
in Italy. It formed the favourite resi- 
dence of the sovereign. An extensive 
line of batteries along the shore encircle 
not only the old casue but the adjoin- 
ing hiU, and a magnificent Gothic 
church, dedicated to St. Francis, was 
erected. The royal residence was at 
the junction of ike hill of Munatius 
Plancus and the fortress or castle; 
along the former roads have been car- 
ried in different directions, and the 
Roman tomb, formerly of difficult ac- 
cess, can now be reached in a car- 
riage. 

In 1860 Gaeta again imderwent a 
memorable siege. King Francis II., 
after being obliged to abandon his 
capital in flie summer of that year, and 
making an unsuccessful stand to main- 
tain himself on the lines of the Vol- 
tumo and Garigliano, was at last (in 
November) forced to shut himself up 
in this his last stronghold, with a con- 
siderable army. After a siege of several 
weeks Gaeta surrendered to the Italian 
army, commanded by General Cialdini ; 
the last Bourbon king taking refuge on 
board a French man-of-war, by which 
he was conveyed to Civita Vecchia. 

About 30 m. S.W. of Gaeta are the 
islands of Ponza, Palmarola, and Zan- 
none, with some smaller rocks. They 
l)elong to the district of Gaeta, and 
have 3145 Inhab. Ponsa, the ancient 
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PonHa^ 12 m. in oircxunferenoe, is the 
largest Tiberius banished to this 
island his nephew Nero, the eldest son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina, where 
he put an end to his life. It is also 
interesting as the spot on which many 
of the early Christians suffered martyr- 
dom during the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula. It gives its name to the vic- 
tory of June 14th, 1300, in which the 
fleet of Frederick of Sicily, under Cor- 
rado Doria, was defeated by tiiat of 
fiobert Duke of Calabria, imder Bug- 
giero di Loria. Ponza figures in our 
naval history as the scene of one of the 
most spirited achievements of tiie last 
war. The island was occupied by the 
French, and, its possession being con- 
sidered important to our operations, 
Capt. (afterwards Admiral Sir Chas.) 
Napier, having xmder his orders the 
Thames and me Furieuse, ran under 
the small mole, which was bristling 
with cannon, and captured the island 
without the loss of a man, before ike 
enemy could recover £:om the panic 
produced by so unexpected an intrusion. 
Fortius gallant achievement Sir Charles 
had the title of Count of Ponza conferred 
upon him by Ferdinand I. Palmarola, 
5 m. from Ponza, is the ancient Pal- 
tnaria ; and Zannone, 6 m. from Ponza, 
and 12 m. from Cape Circello, Sinonia, 
These islands, highly interesting to the 
geologist, have been described by Broc- 
chi, Qie celebrated Italian geologist, 
and by Mr. Powiett Sorope. Zannone, 
the island nearest to Gaeta, is composed 
chiefly of limestone covered with 
trachyte ; the limestone being converted 
into Dolomite at the point of contact. 
The other islands are entirely volcanic, 
although no trace of a crater has yet 
been discovered. 

25 m. S. of Gaeta, and about midway 
between Ponza and Ischia, are the 
islands of Ventotene and Santo Ste&no. 
At Santo Stefano is an Ergastolo or pri- 
son for state criminals. Ventotene^ the 
ancient Pcmdatariay is the island to 
which three princesses of imperial 
Borne were euled. JuHa, the only 
daughter of Augustus, the beautiful 
infe of MaroeUus, Agrippa, and Tibe- 
lius, was banished hiuer by her fiither, 

[A Italy.-} 



on aeoount of her dissolute life. Her 
daughter, Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
manicus, was sent also to this island 
by Tiberius, and allowed to perish by 
hunger. Octavia, the daughter of the 
Emperor Claudius and Messalina, and 
the divorced wife of Nero, was banished 
to Pandataria by the Empress Poppeea, 
who compelled her to commit suicide 
by opening her vei];is, and then ordered 
her to be beheaded, and her head car- 
ried to Borne, that she might behold 
the features of her rival in death. 

The Ponza group of islands is most 
easily visitedfrom Naples by the steamer 
that leaves Naples twice a week for 
Ventotene and Ponza (10 hrs.). 

The road, on quitting Formia, enters 
the plain of the Garigliano, across 
which the drive is beautiful. 3 m. 
from Formia on the rt. is the pictur- 
esque headland of ScaurOf with its little 
fishing port. Here is a fine fragment 
of pre-Boman wall. 

[2 m. beyond Formia a bridle-path 
of 10 hrs. branches off on the 1. to San 
Germano. Leaving Castelonorato and 
Spigno on hills to the 1. it crosses the 
Attseniey a tributary of the Garigliano, 
and reaches a secludedplain where this 
small stream rises. Here several re- 
mains of buildings, and broken marble 
pillars and capitals, scattered among 
vineyards and thickets of myrtle, are 
supposed to point out tlie site of AusonOf 
a cit^ destroyed during the second 
Samnite War by the Bomans. In the 
church of S. M. del Piano, supposed to 
stand 071 a temple of Hercules, tiiere 
are some tombs of the 15th cent. Along 
the path, for the last 5 m., are con- 
siderable remains of an old Boman road 
which connected the Via Appia and 
the Via Zatina between FormicB and 
Casmum, A gentle ascent, from which 
there is a magnificent view over the 
bay of Gaeta, leads to yrattd (3000), a 
viUage on the ridge of hills. In its 
church there are two ancient sarco- 
phagi, and a large marble pedestal with 
an inscription showing that it was de- 
dicated to Hercules. Leaving Bocoa 
Guglielma on the 1. and passing under 
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the dreary village of Castelnuovo, the 
path desoendfl to San Giorgio, beyond 
which the Lrris is crossed by a ferry- 
boat. Half a mile on the 1. of the path, 
near the river, at Terame, are several 
ruins supposed to belong to Interamna 
LirinaSy an ancient city of the Yolscians. 
Passing next through the village of Pig- 
fiatarOy where several antiquities have 
been found, 4 m. fiEui^er the road 
reaches S. Gennano (Bte. lyj 

On the L of the road, before reach- 
ing the bridge over the Garigliano, a 
long line of arches of an aqueduct are 
seen stretehing across the plain, and the 
road at length passes dose to the theatre 
and the amphitheatre which mark the 
site of the city of MinturnvE. The 
plain in which they stand, formerly 
marshy but now well cultivated, al- 
though unhealthy, replaces the swamps 
in which Marius concealed himself 
among the rushes from the pursuit of 
Sylla ; and the memorable exclamation 
of the mighty Eoman, Homo! audes 
oocidere Caium Marium i will not fail to 
command respect for the ruins of Min- 
tumse as long as one stone remains 
Tipon another. The town of Traeito 

i7467), which is seen on a hill on •Se' 
, J m. off the road, arose out of the 
ruins of Mintumse. 

The Battle of the Garigliano, which 
has given great interest to this plain, 
was fought Dec. 27, 1503, on the rt. 
bank of the river, a short distance 
above the point where it is crossed by 
the present road. The French occupied 
the rt. bank of the river, which is near 
the heights below Traetto, and less 
marshy than the 1. among whose 
:8wamps the Spanish army imder Gon- 
salvo de Cordova remained encamped 
for fifty days, exposed to all the mise- 
ries of the rainy season. Here was 
achieved one of the most chivalrous 
e^^loits of the Chev. Bayard, who is 
said to have defended a bridge single- 
handed against 200 Spanish cavSry. 
*GK)nsalvo at last crossed the river at 
Suio, and surprised the French in their 
'position,. who, already worn out with 
sickness,, fled across the plain to the 
bridge of Mola, and Gonsalvo at the 



dose of the day was master of the king- 
dom. Pietro de' Medici, who, after 
being expelled from Florence, had be- 
come a follower of the French camp, 
was drowned in the attempt to escape 
to Gaeta, and buried at Monte Cassino. 
A battle fought by Garibaldi in the 
same plain made him master of S. 
Italy. A very celebrated Eoman boun- 
dary stone was found near the banks of 
l^e Garigliano. It has been described 
by Momsen, and is now in a viUa at 
PorticL 

At Ponte di Garigliano the Gari- 
gliano is crossed by a suspension-bridge, 
ttie oldest in Italy, erected in 1832. 
The Grarigliano, the ancient Xtrts, sepa- 
rated LaSum from Campania ; and its 
sluggish stream was noticed by many 
of the poets (Hor. Od. i. 31). 

Before crossing the river, the modem 
road quits the Appian, which may be 
traced along the sea-shore to Xon- 
dragone (3990), marking the site of 
Smuessay mentioned in tne journey of 
Horace, who there met Yir^ and his 
other friends {8at I. v. 39). 

Farther on the sea-shore, at a place 
called La Posta, are remains of an arch, 
supposed to mark the site where the 
Via Domitiana leading to Pozzuoli 
branched off from the Appian, and 
where an arch was erected to Domitian. 

The road from Garigliano passes over 
a rich plain for 6 m. until the ascent 
over the hills of Sanf Agata, affording 
delightful peeps up the phun of the 
Liris, backed by the snowy range of 
the Central Apennines. As we ascend 
towards Sanf Agata the volcanic rocks 
of the Campagna Felice are met for the 
first time— the hills to the rt. are of 
limestone, and extend to the sea-shore, 
ending in the rocky promontory of 
Mondragone. 

Sant* Agata is situated near the 
summit of the pass. There is a fine 
view over lie town of Sessa and the 
hills of Bocca Monfina. 

[Half a mile from Sant' Agata, tram 
which it is approached by a long high 
viaduct, and prettily situated among 
the hHls, is Sesia Anmnoa (20,708), 
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which stands on the site of Swssa 
Aurunca, and contains many ancient 
remains, particularly the ruins of a 
bridge, still called Ponte Aurunca, and 
of an amphitheatre. The cathedral 
contains inscriptions, a mosaic pave- 
ment^ a good ambo decorated with 
mosaics resting on columns, and other 
antique fragments; in the ch. of S. 
Benedetto uiere are extensive vaults, 
supposed to be the remains of a Eoman 
reservoir; and in the monastery of S. 
Giovanni there is a crypto-porticuSj re- 
markable for the large size of the stones 
with which it is built The hill on 
which Sessa is situated is a mass of 
volcanic tufa, in which have been dis- 
covered painted chambers, erroneously 
supposed to have belonged to a cily 
covered by a volcanic eruption, 

5 m. further N. are the hills of Bocca 
Xooilna, which appear to have origi- 
nally formed the outer edge or encir- 
cling ridge of an immense crater, nearly 
9 m. in circumference. Within this 
space are two smaller cones, the highest 
of which, called Montagna di Santa 
Croce, attains an elevation of 3200 ft. 
The igneous rocks of Rocca Monfina 
are i-emarkable for their large and 
perfect crystals of leucite. On the 
summit of one of its highest narrow 
ridges, cidled La Serra or La Cortinella, 
some fragments of ancient walls built 
of lava, and massive substructions, pro- 
bably of a temple, are traceable, which 
have been identified with Aurunca, the 
capital of the Avrunci, who occupied 
this small volcanic district. In b.c. 337 
the Aurunci, being hard pressed by the 
Sedicini, abandoned Aurunca, which 
was destroyed by their enemies, and 
took refiige at Sessa, which was hence 
distinguished by the epithet Aurunca,'] 

Leaving Sanf Agata, we pass through 
the village of Casoano, situated on a 
saddle -back of secondary limestone 
upon the ridge of Monte Massico, ex- 
tending from the hills of Sessa in a 
S. direction to* Mondragone, and pre- 
serving the name of a tract which the 
Latin poets have made familiar by their 
praises of its wines (Hoa. Od, 1. 1). 

The Falervm Ager is cwisidered to 



be tiie tract extending frY>m the Massic 
hills to the Voltumo, and including 
therefore the neighbourhood of Mon- 
dragone, near which was the Faustianus 
Ager, in which the choicest Falernian 
was produced. 

Before reaching Cascano a road on 
the L leads to Teano. On descending 
from the heights of La Montagna 
Spaccata, the view over the plain of 
the Voltumo and the Campagna Felice 
is mag^iificent. A beautiful drive across 
a fertile 'plain leads to FrancoHsi, a 
picturesque castie. Near this tiie road 
crosses the Savone, the Piger Savo of 
Statiuf, which has its origin in the 
mineral springs near Teano ; and 2 m. 
farther reaches 

Sparaaise (Rte. 1). A good road of 
12 m. branches off on the rt. to Mon- 
dragone. The road to Oapua crosses 
the Voltumo ( Vuitumus) upon a bridge 
rebuilt by Frederic II., whose statue is 
placed near the gate of the city. This 
river is often mentioned by the Eoman 
poets for the rapidity of its current. 



ROUTE 13. 

TERNI TO SOLMONA, BY RIETI AND 
AQUILA. 

Miles. _ S tationg. Routes. 

TEKKI ... 22, 32 
6 Stroncone 

10 Xarmore 

11 Piedilneo 
17 Oreocio 

21 Contigliano 

26 Bieti 

81 Oittadncale 

87 Castel S. Angelo 

41 ANTBOSOOO 

46 Bocea di Tondi 

49 Bocca di Oomo 
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Boutes. 



Miles. Statlone. 

58 Sella di Como 

66 Vigliano 

60 Sassa Tornimparte 

65 Aquila degli Abnusi 

70 Paganioa 

74 8. Bemetrio 

78 Fagnano 

81 Fontecchio 

84 Beffi 

87 Acciano 

91 Holina 

96 Bi^ano 

108 SOLKOKA ... 14 

Ely. projected from Antrodoco N.N.E. 
to AscoH (Bte. 22), and from Aquila 
N.N.E. to Teramo. 

On leaving Temi, the rly. branches 
1. from the main line to Kome, and 
soon begins to ascend. Stroncone is 
finely placed on a hill, 2 m. S. of its 
Btat. The ascent now becomes steeper, 
the line turns abruptly N.E., and five 
tunnels are passed on the way to 

Kannore, which gives its name to 
the celebrated Falls of Temi, or Cos- 
cata delle Marmore. The "Waterfall is 
not visible from the rly., but a fine 
view is gained of the upper valley of 
the Nera on emerging from the last 
tunnel. The rly., which has now 
attained the level of the Velino before 
its plunge into the Cascade, follows the 
stream nearly due E. to the stat. of 
Fiedilnco. The village, reached by 
boat or carriage road, lies 2 m. to the 
1. on the opposite side of itsjpretty lake 
(lacus Velinus), A broad luxuriant 
valley, between wooded* mountains, is 
now traversed to Contigliano, perched 
on a knoll to the rt., and the stream is 
crossed several times on the approach 
to 

BISTZ (14,148), the ancient Meate^a. 
walled town, with several handsome 
church towers. Its chief branches of 
industry are agriculture and grazing; 
it supplies Rome with large quantities 
of cattle. The desecrated church of 
8. Agostino, near the stat., has two 
good round-headed 14th-cent. door- 
ways. The Cathedral, originally a 
Gothic building, dates from 1456 ; in 



the chapel of S. Barbara, 4th on L, the 
medallion of the Conception, above the 
statue of the saint, is by Bernini, The 
crypt has 18 ancient columns with 
varied capitals ; the last at the £^. end 
is a Eoman mile-stone. In the church * 
of 8. X. della 8cala (or San Giovenaie) 
is a small tablet to the memory of An- 
gelo and Isabella Eicci by Thorwaldsen 
(1829). The church of 8. Pietro Mar- 
tire in the Via Eomana, which runs 
S. W. from the Piazza, has a good round 
doorway. At the end of this street the 
road crosses the rapid river, and leads 
through a suburb, beyond which rises 
the deserted convent of 8. Antonio al 
Xonte, worth ascending for the view. 
A still finer prospect is obtained frx)m 
the Capuchin convent of 8. ICarone, on 
a height outside the Porta Arce, S JB. of 
the town. 

Reate was one of the most important 
Sabine towns, and is said to have been 
the first seat of the Umbri, considered 
the Aborigines of this part of Italy, and 
to have derived its name from Bheay 
the Latin Cybele (Sil. Ital. viu. 417) 
It was celebrated for its asses, which 
sometimes fetched the price of 60,000 
sesterces, about £484. Ilieti is exposed 
to inundations caused by the violent 
storms which occur in the Apennines 
and cause the Velino and Turano to 
overflow their banks. DiL daily to 
Correse Stat, for Home. See Bte. 32, 
Handbook for Central Italy, 



EXOUBSION TO LE0NE8SA, NOBCIA, 
AMATRICE, AND 8. YITTOQINO. 

Eieti is conveniently situated for 
exploring the aboriginal cities in its 
neighbourhood, but me roads and inns 
are bad, and travellers who feel dia- 
posed to visit them would do well to 
obtain letters of introduction at Eieti, 
for they must be wholly dependent on 
the hospitality of the resident pro- 
prietors. 

After crossing the plain to the N., a 
bridle-path skirting I£<mte TemUnilhf 
called also the Montagna di Trfimnfflna 
(6998 ft.) passes Cantalioe, and 
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»Baohes Vedutri. On the 1. are Morro 
Vecchio, identified with Marrubrivm^ and 
Palazzo with Pahdium, From Vedutri 
the path winds up the mountain, at 
each turning offering magnificent yiews 
' of the heech forests that stretch away 
over the decliyities of tiie Terminillo, 
of the Vale of Rieti witJi its lakes, the 
gorge of Temi, the hills of Spoleto, 
and a long line of country westward. 
After passing through a park-like wood, 
a long descent over barren slopes of 
rock leads to 

Thrs. Leonessa (5451), built about 
1252, under the patronage of Fre- 
deridL II., but shut out from, the rest 
of the world by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, scarcely passable in winter. 
It is entered by a picturesque Gotliic 
Arch, combining strikingly with the 
mountain ridge above, and a ruined 
castle on one of its crags. The churches 
of 8, Pietro degli Agostinkmi and Santa 
Maria fwyri della Porta have handsome 
Gothic doorways. From Leonessa the 
path follows one of the streams that 
enter the Como, atributary of theNera, 
to ^4 hrs.) Cascia, which from its acro- 
polis-like hill is supposed to have been 
a place of some importance, and to have 
preserved the name of the Casci or 
aborigines. 3 hrs. farther is 

Horoia, the ancient Nwsia, an epis- 
copal see in the early ages of Christi- 
anity : St. Eutychius, one of the rq)uted 
disciples of St. Paul, is said to have 
been its first bishop. It retains por- 
tions of its Etruscan waU, and was llie 
birthplace of St. Benedict, of his sister, 
Sta. Scolastica, and of Vespasia Polla, 
mother of the Emperor Vespasian. 
Norcia was almost entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1857. The an- 
cient Necropolis has lately been dis- 
covered, and various articles in bronze 
and pottery extracted from the tombs. 
A carriage-road crosses the mountains 
from Ascoli to Norcia and Spoleto (see 
Handbook for Central Italy, £te. 29). 

Hence the traveller may proceed to 
Aquila tfairough (5 his.) 

Amatrice (6304), situated near the 
head waters of the Tronto. It dates 



from the middle ages, and was once of 
considerable importance. It is now a 
forlorn place, wasted by earthquakes 
and dissensions, which scattered its 
population over the villages by which 
it is encircled. There are some in- 
teresting churches with paintings, 
mostly retouched, by Cola delCAmdtrice. 
S. Agostino and San Francesco have 
beautifril Grothic doorways. From 
Amatrice, a path leads near the source 
of the Velinoto (3 hrs.) 

CoUicelli, a hamlet near the site of 
Falacrinumy Vespasian's birthplace. On 
the hill above the church of S. Silvestro 
in Falacrino are some ruins supposed 
to belong to the paternal house of the 
Flavian family, in which Vespasian 
was bom, and which he preserved in 
its orignal state, and often visited. The 
path reaches next (2 hrs.) Montereale, 
from which a road runs S.E. to (10 m.) 

San Vittorino, a hamlet on the banks 
of the Atemo, supposed to occupy the 
site of Amitemum, a powerful Sabine 
dty of great antiquity, which assisted 
Tumus against ^neas (^.^n. vii. 710). 

On the hiU is a square tower with 
old inscriptions, and a sculptured lion 
built into its walls. Below it is a 
church in which S. Victorinus, an 
early bishop of Amitemum, is buried. 
His martyrdom is repr^ented on some 
reliefs in the wall ; a tablet bears the 
date 1174 ; and there is a subterranean 
church used as a place of worship and 
burial by the early Christians. The 
pulpit, which dates from the 12th cent., 
is adorned with reliefs by a certain 
Petrus Amabilis, This hill seems to 
have been the Acropolis of Amitemum, 
for terraces may be traced down to the 
plain. At the foot of, the hiU, behind 
the village are some polygonal walls, 
and in the plain are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre ccmstructed of brick, in 
the style of imperial times. The nver 
runs completely though the ancient 
theatre wnich is easily traced; foun- 
dations of other edifices are visible in 
various parts of the plain, and even in 
the bed of the river. Amitemum was 
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the birthplace of Sallust the historian. 
4 m. further is Aquila (see below). 



From Rieti the rly. ascends the valley 
through a country which in picturesque 
beauty is hardly to be surpassed. At 
Casotto di Napoli, a ruined house 
between Eieti and Citteducale, is a 
hill called Lesta^ retaining traces of 
ancient fortifications and polygonal 
walls : it is supposed to mark the site 
of Lista, the capital of the Aborigines. 
An ancient fountain still exists near the 
entrance gate. Near this was the line 
of boimdary between the States of the 
Church and the kingdom of Naples. 

Cittadncale (4086), formerly the 
frontier town of the kingdom of Naples, 
built in 1308 by Robert Duke of Cala- 
bria, was once a place of considerable 
strength, and its ruined walls still 
make it a picturesque object. 

Castel S. Angelo. The gaseous 
emanations of sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the pools which occur in tiiis dis- 
trict, some bubbling up with violence, 
form the Aqux OatilXy the modem 
Bagnidi Fatemo (1 m. W. of the Stat) 
wmch were much resorted to by the 
Romans for their medicinal properties. 
Vespasian visited them every year, and 
it was while residing here that his death 
took place, in a.d. 79. The most re- 
markable of these pools is the Pozzo 
di LatignanOf the ancient L<icu8 CutUm^ 
situated on the 1. of the road at the 
foot of the hill on which stands the 
village of PatemOj and below the ruined 
terrace of a Roman villa or bath. The 
stream produced by its violent action 
is strong enough to turn a mill ; and 
some masses of incrustations of car- 
bonate of lime and vegetable substances 
become occasionally detached, and 
assume the appearance of the floating 
island mentioned by Dionysius of 
Halicamassus. Yairo called the Cu- 
tilian Lake tiie Umbilicus ItcUiaSy be- 
cause he supposed it to be exactly in 
the centre of the peninsula. Not far 
distant, but nearer Rieti, are ruins of a 
large building supposed to be a residence 



of Vespasian. Near the road, and 
running parallel to it for some distance, 
are remains of the ViaSalaria,\ 

Antrodoeo (3781) occupies a roman- 
tic position on the Velino, at the point 
where the river emerges from its deep 
glen at the foot of Monte Calvo, to 
pursue a W. course towards RietL 
Where the two valleys join, there 
is a deep glen or denle, called the 
Passo di Ardrodooo, formed by the 
flanks of Monte Calvo, which hem. to 
close in upon the Naples road at Rocca 
di Como ; so that the town is situated 
at the junction of the three glens, and 
forms a striking object from whatever 
quarter it is seen. Its ancient name 
Interocrea (between mountains) was 
derived from this position. Above the 
town, overlooking the river, rises a 
ruined castie of the Vitelli family 
Xonte Calvo, a spur from the mass^ of 
the Term^iillo Grande, rising behind 
the town on tiie E. and N., commands 
the plains of Aquila and the country as 
far as Rome. 

From Antrodoeo an interesting walk 
or ride up the valley of the Velino, as 
far as Sigillo (6 m.), will afford an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some imposing speci- 
mens of ancient engineering. The Via 
Solaria was carried through this narrow 
defile, supported on terraces rising from 
the river's edge, and at times carried 
along the brink of precipices to admit 
its passage. 

The narrow pass, through which the 
road to Aquila proceeds, has on several 
occasions been the scene of hostile en- 

t The Via Salabta traversed the Sdbina and 
terminated at Hadria. It derived its name 
from its being the road by which Hxe salt made 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, chiefly about 
Ostia, was carried into the interior of the 
country. Tlie stations on it were-* 

Eretum, M. P. zviii. Orotta Marouo. 

Vicus Kovus, xiv. near Osteria Nuova, 

Beate, xvi. RUti. 

CoiiltsBb viiL Bagni di Patemo. 

Interocrea vi. Antrodoeo. 

Falacrinnm, xvL near OoUiceUi, (?) 

Vicus Badies, ix. near lUica. (?) 

Ad Centesimum, x. Presunoo. (?) 

Asculum Picenum, xiL Ateoli, 

Gastmm Truentium, near the month of the 
Tronto. 

Castrum Novum, xiL near OitUia Ifuow<lk 

Osda Atemi, Pescara. 

Hadria, xvi. Atri, 
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gagements with the armies which have 
invaded Naples. In 1798 a handful of 
peasants held it so as to repel a column 
of the French army ; in 1821 the Nea- 
poUtans under Gen. Pepe allowed the 
Austrian army to pass with scarcely 
any opposition. The rly* passes a 
remarkable church tower on the 1., 
crosses the river, penetrates the diff by 
means of two timnels, and re-crosses 
the Yelino, quitting ike stream, and 
ascending steeply in long curves to the 
S.E. The scenery is very striking, and 
Antrodoco is finely overlooked on the 
rt., apparently quite dose to the line. 
Seven tunnels are threaded, mostly in 
curves, to gain a higher level, before 
reaching Bocca di Tondi Still ascend- 
ing in bold sweeps, and passing through 
five more tunnels, the rly. reaches 
Boeea di Como (2625 ft.), and attains 
its highest point at Sella di Como 
(3290 ft.), the wretched village lying 
on the 1. Henceforward the scenery is 
less attractive, bare hills and a dry 
river-bed forming the principal fea- 
tures. The Gran Sasso becomes visible 
on the 1. during the descent to 

AainLA (19,000), founded by the Em- 
peror Frederick II. as a barrier to 
the encroachments of the popes, capital 
of the province of Abruzzo Ulteriore IL, 
and the see of a bishop. It is well 
built, with good streets and a large 
number of churches and mansions. 
The lower classes have emigrated in 
considerable numbers in recent years. 
In 1706 the city was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake; 2000 persons 
perished in one church, and numerous 
liistorical bmldings were overthrown. 

Aquila (2360 ft.) bears considerable 
resemblance to Segovia in Spain, and 
is as remarkable for its Gothic church 
fronts as the latter city for its Boman- 
csque apses. No fewer than 1 5 churches 
retain a good 13th or 14th cent, door- 
way, usually surmounted by a wheeL 

The x>ede8trian may turn to the rt. 
on leaving the rly. stat., and follow the 
line of ci^ walls to the Porta Riviera, 
just withm which on the 1. is the little 
church of 8. Tito, and on the rt. an 
extremely picturesque ^Tonntain of 
1270, in the form of a courtyard built 



of red and white chequered stone, and 
surrounded on three sides by about 90' 
spouts, which are fed by an aqueduct. 
Ascending N. through a succession of 
narrow streets, 10 min. suffice to reach 
the Via Romana, out of which opens on 
the rt. the Piazza del Palazzoj the 
central point of the modem town. 
5 min. beyond it is the church of 

S. Bernardino da Siena, with a 
Renaissance fa9ade bv Cola delC Ama» 
trice (1527) composea of three orders. 
The workmanship is unusually elabor- 
ate, and, in spite of its heaviness, it is 
imposing. Over the prindpal door, 
wMch is Corinthian, are reliefs of the 
Virgin and Child, SS. , Francis and 
Bernardino, and the donor, Oirolamo da. 
Norcia^ The Vetusti chapel (1st on the 
rt.) has a ♦fine work by Luca della ^t 
i?o66ta, representing the Coronation of ' ' 
the Virgin, and Resurrection of Our 
Lord ; on l^e 1. Joachim and Anna2on 
the rt. SS. Chiara and Francis. The 
figures are white on a blue sround. 
Further on is the shrine of San Bernar- 
dino, a fine specimen of art after the 
Revival. It is of white marble, wrought 
with elegant arabesques, and decorated 
with statuettes and other sculptures in 
high relief. It was executed in 1505 ^ 
by Silvestro Sahiati delP Aquila, at the 
expense of Giacomo di Notar Nanni, a 
merdumt, and cost 20,000 gold ducats. 
In front are the Virgin and Child, with 
SS. Bernardino, Giovanni Capestarano, 
and the donor; in niches, SS. John 
Baptist, Matthew, Peter, and Paul. 
Behind, are SS. Sebastian, Catharine, 
Francis, and Bonaventura. To the 1. 
of the high altar is a beautifril *monu- -^ 
ment to a Contessa di Montorio. . It 
represents a mother, with her infant 
beneath, in a recumbent posture, and 
was the work of SHvestro or Andrea di 
Aquila (a.d. 1496) : it is worthy to 
rank among the productions of the 
great Tuscan artists of the 15th cent., 
and is a far finer work than the more 
celebrated shrine. The tomb is adorned 
with statuettes of SS. Mary Magd., 
John Bapt., Catherine of AlexanMa, 
and Francis. At a tomb in the 2nd 
chapel on the L are two beautifril 
columns of Astracane marble. 
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Crossing the piaeza diagonally to the 
1., a naiToir street leads past the dese- 
crated little church of 8. Haria di 
VbxU, and descends to the Porta 
Bazzano ; ^ m. outside which, but not 
visible from the gate, is the '*'church of 
-^ 8. Maria di CoUemaggio, remarkable 
for its richly ornamented W, front of 
red and white limestone. The central 
doorway is elaborately moulded with 
spiral bands, or figures of angels and 
putti, and is flanked by two rows of 
small niches, most of which are now 
^npty. Each of the three doorways is 
round-headed, and surmounted iy a 
beautiful wheel window. Fr»m the 
short octagonal tower on the rt. the 
bishop of the diocese reads, on every 
29th of August, the bull in fa-vour of 
Aquila, granted by Celestin Y., who 
was consecrated pope in this chmtih in 
1294, and afterwards buried here. 
The interior has a rich roof, and. the 
floor contains several monuments to 
members of the order of the Celestins. 
The monument of Celestin Y., by 
Giroiatno da Vioenzoy erected in 1617, 
at the end of the S. aisle, is of white 
limestone, and covered witli a profri- 
sion of arabesques. The shrine itself, 
containing various relics of the Saint, 
is locked, and the keys kept at the 
Munioipio. Behind it is a curious 
specimen of local marble, fiEuitastically 
figured like a landscape with turrets, 
churches, and the outline of a town. 
The modernized choir retains the shell 
of a good pointed E. window, below 
which is preserved the altar of 8. 
Celestin, with frescoes of 8S. Giovanni 
Capestrano and Louis. In this church 
are some paintings by Buter^ a Celestin 
monk, the pupil of Bubens, only re* 
markable as containing historical por- 
traits. The most important are ^e 
Coronation of Celestin V . in the presence 
of Charles II. of Anion, and his son 
Charles Martel f the defeat of Bnuicio 
at the siege of Aquila ; and the life and 
miracles of Celestin Y. On the N. side 
is the JPorta Santa^ a good round- 
headed doorway. The Convent build- 
mgs have been turned into an asylum 
for old men, and a boys' schooL 

The broad road running W. from the I 
church leads to a small but pleasantly j 



shaded Public Garden, at the S. ex- 
tremity of the Corso. Standing back 
from tiie Corso on the 1. is the Church 
of 8. Maroo, and on the rt. that of 8. i^r 
Oinsta, with a &ie wheel. Opposite 
the latter is the Palano Torres, con- 
taining a picture gallery (small fee). 
The best paintings are a Magdalen by 
Annibale Caracd; St. John by Ouercmo; 
a Magdalen by Paolo Veronese ; Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Catherine hjBaroccio; 
the Democritus of Outdo ; Christ with 
the Cup by Andrea del Sarto ; an ad- 
mirable portrait of Card. Torres, by 
Domenichino ; the Stoning of Stephen, 
on copper, by Domenichino; and a Last 
Supper by IV^um, on marble. 

The Falaao I>r«gonetti has also 
some paintings, among which are 
several by Pompeo di Aquila, a native 
artist of the 16th cent. 

Betuming to the Corso, we soon, 
reach the spacious PiazzadelDuomo, on 
the W. side of which is the uninterest- 
ing Cathedral of S. Massimo. In [the 
duipel of the Sacrament, at the end of 
the X^. aUde^ is a good Nativity. Close 
by on the N. is the Church of San Giu- 
seppe, which has a good but coarsely 
executed Gothic tomb of a member of 
the Camponeschi family, who were 
Lordsfof Aquila — it was erected in 1432 
under the Angevin dynasty. 

At the end of the long Via di Sassa, 
which runs N.W. from this point, is 
the little church of & Pietro, with a 
plain but well-proportioned facade. 
Nearlv facing it is the large Gothic 
church of 8. Domenieo, which has a 
round-headed doorway in its principal 
front, and a fine pointed one in Hie 
rt. transept. Continuing K.E., and 
passing 8. Pietro Coppiti, which has a 
good old Umbrian picture in the 1. 
transept, spoilt by repainting, we reach 
8. 8ilTeitro, near the N. extremity of 
the city. Here is a magnificent wheel Af 
and fine roimd-headed doorway, besides 
other ardiitectural features of interest. 
The beautiful church was ahnost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake on Feb. 2, 
1703. Two ancient frescoes remain 
beside the entrance doorway — ^1., the 
Yirgin and Child, with SS. Sebastian 
and Booh ; rt., the Baptism of Oonstan- 
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tine. Behind the choir is a fresco of 
Christ, half length ; and in a recessed 
chapel on the 1., S. Silvestro baptizing 
Gonstantine, by Bacdo da Firenze, In 
tiie Branconi chapel of the Sacrament^ 
at the end of the L aisle, is a copy of 
Raf^Eiers Visitation, stolen from this 
chtirch during the Spanish occupation. 
6 min. N. W. of S. Silvestro is the little 
church of 8. Nioola d' Ansa, with a 
good round-headed doorway in its con- 
vent waU. We now follow the Via 
Garibaldi towards the E., turning pre- 
sently rt. into the Via iPaganica, and 
soon reach 8. ]£axia di Famniea, with 
its two fine doorways. Returning to 
the Via Oaribaldi, and continuing E., 
the Via del Gastello leads to an open 
space, beyond which is the 



Citadel, built in 1534 by the Spanish 
engineer Pirro Luigi Scriva, and one 
, of the most massive and imposing for- 
"^ tresses of the 16th cent, in Itidy, though 
useless against modem artillery. It is 
a regular square, flanked by low round 
towers ; its curtains are 24 ft. in thick- 
ness, and the fosse which surrounds it 
is 70 ft. broad and 40 ft. deep. Over the 
^teway are the arms of the Emperor 
Charles V. The walls, built with extra- 
ordinary strength, have been unaffected 
by any of the earthquakes frtmi which 
the city has suffered. A portion of the 
^ fortress is now used as a prison, and a 

small garrison is maintained in it. 
The buuding cannot be visited, or even 
closely approached, without special 
permission from the military authori- 
ties. 

1 m. E., outside the Porta CasteUo, 
is the church of 8. Haria di 8oeeoT80, 
with a striped red and black front, 
good round-headed doorway, and rouna 
window f 1450). In the rt. transept is 
4- a beautirol ♦altar-piece by Silvestro^ 
gilded white on blue ground, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child with the 
Annunciation and dandug angels. In 
thel. transept is a tomb of 1506 tmder 
a Gothic cano^, with frescoes of SS. 
Bonaventura, John Bapt., Peter, and 
Bemardino, and a Piet^. 

10 nmLW. of the Castle, close to the 
large Hospital, is the little church of 



II Yasto, with a beautiful doorway and -t"^ 
exquisite wheel. 

Betuming to the Via del Castello, 
we turn 1. into the Oorso, and pass the 
little church of the Carmine, to which 
a side street leads on the 1. To the rt. 
further on is the Palano del Hunieipio, 
which contains some interesting Bo- 
man inscriptions, cippi, fragments of 
sculpture, coins, bronze idols, and 
trinkets, with other antiquities, dis- 
covered on the site of Amitemum, near 
the village of S. Vittorino (see above). 
Of special interest is the Majolica (II ^^ 
Grh) from CasteUo in the Terramano. 
A silver-gilt Crucifix and some won- 
derfully well preserved 15th-cent. 
tapestries are worthy of notice. Here 
also are exhibited numerous portraits, a 
small Collection of Pictures, and various 
local curiosities, including a set of 
♦Choir-books from S. Bomenico. They 
were for the most part written by a 
friar, Beato Filippo da Aquila, in 1456. 
and admirably illumioated by Michael 
Aogelo Perugiuo. 

Following the Corso as far as the 
Piazza del Duomo, the first street on 
the 1. leads to 8. Flaviano. From the 
opposite side of the Piazza, dose to the 
Duomo, the Via di Boia ends in a 
small Piazzetta, where is the church of 
8. ]£axia di Boia. A few yards due S. 
of this is 8. Hardano, with very 
curious grotesque sculptujnsd capitals at 
its round doorway, and a beautiM stone 
relief over a side door. A littie farther 
S. is the Palano Boooa di Como, which L- 
retains a grand Benaissance square- ^ 
headed *doorway, with frieze of putti 
holding garlands, and fluted Corintiiian 
fdlasters. 

The old Palano del Ooverno, built 
in the time of Charles V. by Battista 
Marchirolo, was the residence of his 
natural daughter Margaret of Austria, 
who, after the death of her husband 
Ottavio Famese, governed this pro- 
vince. It is a large building, wiui a 
lofty tower, and now serves as a post- 
office, &0. 

The siege of Aquila and the death 
of Braccio Fortebracdo da Montone are 
among the interesting events inltalian 
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history. The battle, which ended 
in the overthrow of that great con- 
dottiere, the rival of Sforza, and per- 
haps the most complete specimen of 
the Italian chivalry of the 15th cent., 
was fought between the city of Aquila 
and the hill of San Lorenzo, June 2, 
1424. The combined armies of Joanna 
II. of Naples, Martin V., and Filippo 
Maria Dime of Milan, under the com- 
mand of Jacopo Caldora, were three 
or four times superior in strength to 
that of Alfonso of Aragon, commanded 
by Braccio ; and yet me battle would 
undoubtedly have been decided in his 
favour, if his signals had not been mis- 
imderstood by his reserve. In the 
fight Braccio was wounded and thrown 
from his horse; his followers fled, 
panic-struck at tiie sight, and the day 
was lost, Braccio was carried into 
the tent of Caldora, where he died on 
the 5th June. His body was taken to 
Home by Lodovico Colonna, where 
Martin Y. refused it the rites of burial 
as of an excommunicated person ; and 
it was then removed to the church of 
San Francesco dei Conventuali at 
Perugia. 

From Aquila a carriage-road leads 
over ridges between Monte San Franco 
(7000 ft.) and Monte Piano (5645 ft.) 
to (48 m.) Teramo (Rte. 22). The 
Gran Basso d* Italia (9815 ft) may be 
ascended by driving in 2 hrs. to Asiergi 
(2935 ft), where guides may be pix)- 
cured (lOfrs.). Next day, mule(5frs.) 
to (5 hrs.) Campo Periooli (7220 ft), 
where a hut has been erected by the 
Alpine Club. From this point the 
ascent can be made on foot in 3 hrs. 

In the Abruzzi the traveller will see 
in their homes the zampognari, or piffe^ 
rarif the bagpipers who visit Rome and 
Naples every Christmas to play their 
wild carols b^ore the household shrines 
of the Madonna. During the rest of 
the ^ear they live chiefly on the profits 
realized bv their six weeks' visit to 
Rome. Their dress at home is ^uite 
as picturesque as it is at lUmie; pointed 
hats, plush or sheepskin breeches, and 
short cloaks, colourless from exposure 
and wear. 



EXCURSION TO THE CICJOLANO DISTRICT, 
AND TO THE CASTLE OF PETRELLA. 

The traveller desirous of investi- 
gating the early antiquities of Italy, 
ma^, while in this neighbourhood, 
visit the Cioolano Dtstrict, lying be- 
tween Rieti and Tagliacozzo, on the 
rt bank of the Salto. The excursion 
must be made on horseback, and can 
be undertaken either from Rieti, from 
Civita Ducale, or from Aquila. There 
are few parts of Italy so little known. 
The country presents an almost un- 
varying succession of deep ravines 
descending from the centrtd ridge of 
the Apennines, lying between ste^ 
hills of moderate elevation and pro- 
fusely wooded. Upon these hills, scat- 
tered over a considerable tract, are the 
remains of a series of ancient towns, 
mentioned byDionysius of Halicamos- 
sus as bein^ the sites of the AborigineSf 
entirely rumed and deserted when he 
wrote. Martelli, a local antiquary, was 
the first who |m>ved the accuracy of 
the descriptions of Dionysius, and Mr. 
Dodwell and Mr. Keppel Craven sub- 
sequently confirmed ms observations. 
It is exceedingly diflcult to determine 
the position of these towns from the 
ancient names ; but Ihrano, near Sanf 
AnaMia, at tiie N. base of Monte 
Yelino, which possesses vestiges of 
Cyclopean walls, is considered to be 
the Tiora of Dionysius, where Sta. 
Anatolia suffered martyrdom imder the 
emperw Decius. The sites of the 
other towns mentioned by Dionysiua 
are still undetermined, and wiU pro- 
bably never be ascertained with accu- 
racy; but the traveller wiU derive' 
sufficient interest in fiinding a cluster of 
cities whose massive walls and other 
ruins mark the position of the abori- 
ginal settlements precisely as they are 
described by that historian. The dis- 
trict is now inhabited by shepherds, 
whose villages are scattered over the 
valley of the Salto. The proprietors 
reside on their estates, and it is to tiiem 
that the traveller must look for hospi- 
tality ; it wiU therefore be desirable 
that he should provide himself with 
I reoommendatLonsto some of tiiem. 
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In this district, about 3 m. on the E. 
side of the Salto, and 24 m. due W. of 
Aqoila, is the village of Fetrella (4237), 
once a feudal possession of the Colonna 
fEunily. In the castle, now in ruins, 
was perpetrated towards the close of the 
16th cent, the murder of Eranceaco 
Cenci, at the instance of his wife and 
daughter, a crime that has been ren- 
dered celebrated by the poetry of 
Shelley, and in the person of Beatrice 
by the pencil of Guido. 

The story has been told by Keppel 
Graven in his * Travels through ike 
Abruzzi,' and more accurately still, as 
derived from a contemporary MS., in 
an article of the ' Quarterly Aeview ' 
(April, 1858). Francesco Gend, the 
victim, was a Boman noble, the son of 
a Treasurer or Minister of Finance of 
Pius v., who had amassed a colossal 
fortune — a man of debauched and most 
dissolute habits: he had been twice 
married, having several children by 
his first wife, two of whom were 
murdered in their youth ; of three who 
survived, Beatrice was the eldest. 
Subjected to every species of ignominy 
and insult, Beatrice and her step- 
mother Lucreria determined to rid 
themselves of such a monster — for 
which purpose, aided by a certain 
Monsignore Guenra, who became ena- 
moured with Beatrice, they employed 
two paid assassins to waylay Francesco 
on his annual journey to the Castle of 
Fetrella, his usual summer residence. 
This part of their design having been 
thwarted, tbe two women resolved to 
have the murder pco^trated in the 
very den of his iniquities. On the 9th 
Sept., 1598, Lucrezia and her step- 
daughter having previously drugged 
the unfortunate wretch, introduced the 
assassins into his chamber; and on 
their hesitating to perform their tai^ 
it was Beatrice herself who not only 
urged them on and emboldened them to 
commit the murder, but virtually as- 
sisted them in it. The crime having 
been discovered, and one of the mur- 
derers having confessed his guilt, the 
stepmother Lucrezia, with Beatrice and 
her brothers, were arrested and tor- 
tured, and having confessed their guilt 
were tried and convicted. The circum- 



stances, however, which &ad driven the 
two women to devise and participate in 
the tragedy wero such as to offer some 
extenuation for so atrocious an act, 
and, although no doubt could be enter- 
tained of their guilt, yet many of the 
leading families of Rome, with whom 
they wero allied, made great efforte to 
obtain their pardon from the roigning 
Pontiff Clement VIII. Whilst all was 
imcertainty as to their fate, a nearly 
similar crime, the murder of a princess, 
Santa Croce, by her son, decided theirs. 
Beatrice and Lucrozia wero orderod to 
be beheaded ; Giacomo Cenci, the elder 
brother, to be quartered ; whilst the 
younger, Bernardo, then only 15 years 
of age, was pardoned at the intercession 
of the celebrated lawyer Farinacci, but 
on the cruel condition of being seated 
on the scaffold when the rost of his 
family suffered their sentence. This 
iTiTiiiTnftTi exhibition tods place in £ront 
of the Oastle of St. Angelo at Bome, 
on the 11th of Sept., 1599. The CasUe 
of Fetrella is now a picturesque ruiiu 
The Cenci family stul exist at Rome, 
having taken the additional name of 
Bolognetti for a feudal inheritance; 
they aro lords of Vicovaro, tihe an- 
cient Varia, on the road fiom Tivoli 
Subiaco (see Handbook of Bome, Enr 
virorui). The large possessions of the 
Cenci, which were confiscated on the 
condemnation of the murders of Fran- 
cesco, were rostored by a decision of 
the courts of law in the roign of Paul Y. 

From Petrolla the traveller may 
best descend the valley of the Salto, 
N.W. to (20 m.) Rieti. 

The odier towns of the Cicolano 
District, all upon eminences on either 
side of the Salto, aro Peridenga^ Capo- 
do880y MercatOy and Peace JRosceano, on 
the left bank: Mercatelliy Vario, Offaga, 
and Gomervano, on the right. 

The rly. beyond Aquila proceeds E. 
along the fertile vallev to Pftganioa. 
The village lies 3 m. N. To the rt. of 
the Stat., on a hill, stands 

FOMA, which marks the site of Aveia, 
a city of l^e Vestini. From the high 
ground the view towards Aquila is 
extremely fine. 

In the churob of S. Maria de} 
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Grotte are some interesting old fres- 
coes, and a good 14th cent, triptyoh by 
a Neapolitan imitator of (Hotto. 

About 10 m. N. of Faggiano lies 
Capestraao (3374), the birthplace of 
S. Gioyanni da Capestrano, "the Fran- 
ciscan who headed the crusade against 
the Hussites in Bohemia, afterwards 
joined the army of John Hunyades 
against the Turks, and was present at 
the batUe of Belgrade, in 1456. He 
died soon afterwards at Yillach, and 
was canonized in 1690 by Alexander 
YIII. In the church of Capestrano is 
buried Alfonso Piccolomini, Duke of 
Amalfi, who was murdered near Sol- 
mona by Carlo Sanframondi, Goimt of 
Celano, in 1498. two years after his 
marriage with the beautifol Joanna of 
Aragon. Dil. to (15 m.) Bussi (Rte. 14). 

At Fonteochio, high up on a rock to 
the 1., the yalley bBcomes narrower, 
and the train descends to BflflL, over- 
looked by a large mined castle on the 
rt. The scen^ now beccnnes wild, 
and a steep incline, repeatedly crossing 
the Atemo, leads through several tun- 
nels to Baiano, where tke defile ends. 
High up on the rt. ia seen the line of 
r^. between Solmona and Tivoli 
(Rte. 14). The Atemo now bends 
abruptly N., while the rly. crosses an 
upland plain S.E. to 

SOLXONA Stat., 20 min. from the 
town (15,019), the see of a Bishop, and 
the birthplace of Oyid. 

Solmo mibi patria est, gelidis uberrimus 
undis. Trist. vr. 9. 

The position of the town, in the 
centre of a basin watered by the Gizio, 
and surrounded by lofty mountains, is 
highly picturesque. 

The earthquakes of 1803 and 1804 
destroyed many public buildings. Sol- 
mona (1570 ft.) abounds in curious 
fragments of Gothic architecture. 
The Falano del Comime, or Town 
Hall, is a remarkable specimea of the 
cinquecento style. The three doors 
are richly carved, and one has a pointed 
arched canopy with foliation of great 
beauty. The pointed windows above 
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are even more richly worked ; they are 
inserted in a square frame elaborately 
carved, and show the combination of 
the Godiic and classic styles. Over 
the rt window is the date 1522. The 
house of Baron Tabassi, W, of the 
principal street, has an elaborate win- 
dow with the inscription: **Ma8tro 
Petri da Como fece queeta Porta, 
A.D. 1448." Within the portico of 
tiie Boys* School is a black statue of 
Ovid. The main street is divided from 
tlie public square by an aqueduct with 
pointed arches, built in 1400. Near it 
is the fine doorway of the Churoh of 
8. Franoesoo d* AJmIb!, destroyed by 
the earthquake. It consists of round 
ardies resting upon 6 columns, and is 
one of the finest examples of this style 
in Italy. The church has been re- 
built, but retains its ancient front on 
the N. side. Baa Felipe, at the E. 
comer of the Piazza, has a good pointed 
doorway, surmounted by a figure of 
§. Martin. A good window and door- 
way of Italian Gothic may be seen at 
Santa Xaria d«Ua Tomba. 

Near the entrance to the town from 
the Stat, is the Cathedral of San Fan- 
filio, with a beautiful Gothic doorway, 
and in its crypt an alto-relievo of the 
Madonna and ChUd, thoroughly Bv- 
zontine, of the 8th or 9th cent. The 
church has three fine external apses, 
round massive pillars, and an ancient 
bishop's chair. The Nunsiata is a 
hospital for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of tiie foimdlings of the Abruzzi. 
Solmona is celebrated for its sugar- 
plums (Confetti di Solmona), and for 
its Vino coUOy a strong boUed wine. 

3 m. due N. of the town, at the base 
of the moimtain ridge of the Morrone, 
is the suppressed Xonastety of 8. Fietro 
Celostinc, one of the most mag^iificent 
religious edifices in Europe, built with 
materials taken from the ruins of 
Corfinium. It vas founded as the 
ehief seat of the otder of the Cdestins, 
in honour of Pietro da Morrone. The 
f^rench Government suppressed it, and 
it is now used as a Penitentiary. In 
the church is a remarkable monument 
ef the Oantelmo fiEunily, by Sihestro di 
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Aquila. 10 min. S.E. are some springs, 
the Fonti cTAmore; and on the slopes 
of the hill rains of reticulated masonry 
are shown as the Stanze di Ovidio^ the 
remains, possibly, of one of the poef s 
villas. Higher up the hill, 1 hr. from 
the monastery, placed on a projecting 
ledge, is the Hermitage of B. Pietro da 
Morrone. It was from this retreat, in 
1294, that this venerable man was 
dragged, at the age of 76, to fill the papal 
throne, under the name of Celestin V., 
a dignity he abdicated five months alter- 
wai^ds. Here the archbishop and the 
two bishops, who had been sent by 
the conclaye to announce his eleva- 
tion to the Papal che^, fell upon their 
knees before ^e hermit, and so aaton- 
ished him with the news, that he 
sought to escape from his new and 
unexpected honours by flight. It was 
here also that Charles II. and his son 
Charles Martel came to accompany the 
new Pope to his coronation, and held 
the bridle of his mule as he made his 
entry into the city of AauUa, where 
his consecration took^ place in the 
presence of a vast multitude. 

The memory of Ovid naturally gives 
an interest to everything connected 
with Solmona. When its inhabitants 
revolted against Alfonso of Aragon, 
that prince suspended the sentence of 
fire and sword out of respect for the 
poet Scarcely any vestiges of the 
ancient dty remain ; but the cold and 
abundant streams which the poet de- 
scribed among the characteristics of 
his native valley, stilll form one of its 
remarkable features. 

Pars me Salmo tenet Pelignl tertia ruris ; 
Parva, sed irrigals ora aalabris aqnis. 

*-^. n.16. 



The ascent of Xcnte Amaro (9170 
ft.), the bluest point of the Majella, 
may be made by carriage from Solmona 
to (1 J hr.) Pacentro (5 fr.), and thence 
witii mules in 5 or 6 hrs. Provisions 
and blankets must be taken, as the night 
is passed in an Alpine Befuge. 



EXCUBSION TO THE LAKE OF 8CANK0. 

Train to (6 m.) Anversa (Rte. 14), 
thence mule to Scanno and back (the 



return may be made on any day). 7 or 
8 frs. The best plan is to wnte or 
telegraph for mules to Scanno by means 
of the authorities at Solmona. davaHere 
de Nino, the veiy obliging Director of 
the College and historian oi the Abruzzi, 
will give the traveller every assistance. 
Otherwise, it will be necessary to walk 
from the Stat, to the (1 J hr.) village of 
Anversa, through a fine valley but over 
a rough path. Mules maybe had at 
Anversa. Thence in 4 hrs. to Scanno, 
partly by a yet unfinished oarriage-road. 
The old path, though more picturesque, 
is now scarcely practicable, except for 
mountain climbers, and should at any 
rate be used only for the ascent. 

Passing through the very striking 
Qola or Fioe (Gorge), in 3 hrs. we reach 
the Hermitage of S. Domenico, and 
ascend a rocky mountain to the village 
of Villa Lago, from which a good road 
leads to the lake (3050 ft.), and skirts it 
for 2 m. A winding ascent of nearly 
an hour brings us to Soaiiac (2515), 
situated in a narrow valley (3940 ft). 

"The Lago di Scanno," says Mr. 
Lear, '* is really one of the most per- 
fectly beautiful spots in nature, and 
the more for being in so desert a place. 
Its dark waters slumber below bare 
moimtains of great height, and their 
general effect might re(Mill Wastwater 
in Cumberland, but that every craggy 
hill was of wilder and grander form, 
and that the golden hues of an Italian 
September evening gave it a brilliancy 
rarely known in our own North. At 
the upper end of the li^e, which may 
be 1} m. in length, an avenue of beau- 
tiful oaks, dipping their Inranches into 
the water, shade the rocky path, and 
lead to a solitary chapel, the only 
building in sight, save a hermitage on 
the mountain beyond." Scanno is best 
visited in August or Sept. The costumes 
both of men and women are here very 
remarkable, and partake somewhat of a 
Greek ehaiacter. 
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KOUTE 14. 

BOHE TO CASTELLAMMARE ADBIATICO, 
BY TIVOLI, AVEZZANO, AND SOL- 
MONA. 

Milee. Stations. Routes. 

BOKE . . 1, 19, 21 

6 Cervara 

8 Balone 

10 Lnnghena 

12 Bagni 

17 XonteOdio 

22 Falombara 

25 TiyoU 

28 San Polo 

80 Cartel Madama 

82 Vieoyaro 

84 Mandela 

87 Cineto Bomano 
89 Boviano 

42 ArsoU 

48 Biofreddo 

44 Cayaliere 

47 CarsoU 

51 Com 

55 Sante Xarie 

58 Tagliaoouo 

68 Scurcola 

65 Cappelle 

68 Ayeisano 

74 Celano 

77 AJeUi 

78 Cerchio 
80 Collarmele 

88 Fescina 

86 Canito Ortona 

89 Coonllo 

98 Ctoriano Sicoli 

95 B^jano (Upper Stat.) 

98 Frena 

102 Anyena 

104 Bugnara 

108 BOLKONA ... 13 

112 Fratola Feligna 

114 Fentima 

118 FopoU 



MUes. Stations. Boutes. 

120 Bnisi 

127 Torre de' Fasseri 

181 8. Valentino 

188 Alanno 

186 Manoppello 

142 Cliieti 

149 Fescara .... 22 

150 CASTELLAICKARE 22 

Ely. conceded from Avezzano S. to 
Sora fate. 16). 

This important rly., remarkable for 
its bold engineering and magnificent 
scenery, offers an idtematiye route to 
Tivoli, formerly accessible only by car- 
riage or tramway. It leayes the capital 
by the Central Stat., passes seyeral 
interesting sites described in the Hand- 
book for Bome, crosses the tramway 
near Bagniy and curyes considerably to 
the N. to gain a higher leyel, affording 
grand yiews oyer the Campagna, and a 
far finer approach than any other route 
to 

Tiyoli. The stat. lies to the E. of 
the town. Hence the rly. follows 
generally the direction of the high road, 
described fully among the Excursions 
from Bome, as far as Boyiano, where 
the Subiaco road turns S.E., and our 
line continues E. to 

Arsoli, formerly the frontier town of 
the Papal States. Passing Biofreddo, 
so called £:om its cool springs, we reach 
the old Neapolitan boundary Station of 
Cayaliere, beyond which is 

Carsoli (5527), with a ruined castle. 
This town preseryes the name of Car* 
seolij a station on the Via Valeria, the 
site of which may be traced in the 
yine^ards about 2 m. below, after 
crossii^ the Turano, in the wood or 
Macchia di Sessara, Great part of its 
walls, built of massiye blocks, portions 
of towers, an aqueduct, &c., are still 
yisible. Carseoh was for a diort time 
the prison of Bitis, the son of a kmg of 
Thrace. 

The payement of the Via Valeria! 

t The Via rdleria was opened by M. Valerius 
Maztanns, atwnt. b.o. 260, tnm. Tibm to C6r- 
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still bears nmrks of chariot-wheels. 
Seyeral milestones of the 2nd and 3rd 
Consulates of Nerva, and inscriptions, 
haye been found in the plain and along 
the line of the Valeria,— one at Avez- 
zano, recording the Collegium Dendro- 
phorumy or corporation of woodcutters, 
who must have been of importance in 
the country of the Abruzzi. 

Tagliacono (7409), the most impor- 
tant town of the dismct, is situated on 
the rt. bank of a deep ravine in which 
the Imele takes its origin. The Palazzo 
Mastroddi has a fine staircase with 
some marble fragments and Boman 
inscriptions. There are two Gothic 
churdies in the town, of the 13th cent. 

Scnrcola (3487), on the lower de- 
clivity of a hUl, with a castle erected 
by the Orsini in 1269, and bordering 
the Campi Palentmi, close by the spot 
where the young Conradin, the last of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, and the 
flower of the GhibeUine chivalry, were 
defeated by Charles I. of Anjou, on the 
23rd of August, 1268,— a battle which 
was followed by the execution of . Con- 
radin, and the preponderance of the 
Guelph party throughout Italy. 

"After the battle, the king,** says 
Yasari, "sent for Niccol5 da Pisa to 
erect a very rich church and abbey on 
the site of his victory, wherein should 
be buried the great number of men 
killed in the battle, and where, in 
accordance with his command, masses 
inight be performed by many monks, 
night and day, for the benefit of their 
souls ; and the building being finished, 
Charles was so well satisfied with the 
work that he paid Niocolb great honours 
and rewards.** This Cistercian monas- 



flninm, and Babsequently < 
Hadria. The stations on it ^ 



carried as fkr as 
Hadria. The stations on it were— 

Tibnr, Tivolx. 

Yaria, Yioovaro. 

Oaraeoli, near CartoLi, 

AlbaFacentia, MU, 

Marrubiam, 8. Benedetto. 

Oerfennia, near CdtV ArmeUe, 

Statnls, Ocriano aioolu 

Garfininm, S. Pelino. 

Interpromiiim, Below & VdlerUino. 

Teate, CkieH, 

■ Hadria, Atri. 



tery, about a mile N.E. of the town, 
near the Telone torrent, is now in ruins, 
but it still retains the name of Santa 
Maria della Vittoria, An image of the 
Madonna, executed in France by order 
of Charles, and covered with fleurs- 
de-liSf exists in the chiurch of Santa 
Maria in Scurcola. 

The excursion to the Cicolano dis- 
trict (Bte. 4) may be accomplished 
firom Tagliacozzo, following the valley 
of the Balto to the point where that 
mountain torrent joins the VeUno. 

From Cappelle a mule path ascends 
N.E. in less than an hour to 

Albe (200), the ancient Alba Fu- 
CENTiA, or Alba M arsobuh, celebrated 
in the history of Rome for its fidelitv 
to the Republic, and as the head- 

2uarters of the Legio Marsica, which 
licero eulogises in his Philippics. 
Alba occupied the treble crest of a hill ; 
at present, the convent of S. Pietro, 
built amidst the ruins of the ancient 
city, stands on the first ; an old tower 
of tiie middle ages, called Colle di Pet' 
torinOf on the second ; and the modem 
village upon the third and highest. 
Alba was the place of banishment of 
Syphax king of Nimiidia^ Perseus king 
of Macedonia and his son Alexander, 
Bituitus king of the Arvemi, and other 
royal captives. Its ♦waUs, with re- 
mains of several towers, present one of 
the most perfect specimens of ancient 
fortification to be found in Italy. The 
polygonal blocks are so carefully put 
togeuier that the interstices scarcely 
appear, and, although the courses are 
irregular, the surface of the wall is 
perfectly smooth. The remains of an 
amphitheatre and of some baths are 
still visible. The church of S. Pietro, 
of the 13th cent., stands upon the site 
of a temple, the portico formed by 
columns of marble, and the Corinthian 
ones between the nave and aisles, were 
evidently derived from Pagan edifices. 
The principal door is decorated with 
sunken panels. The pavement is com- 
posed of ancient mosaics, and numerous 
fira^nents of columns are preserved in 
different parts of the building. The 
view irMch it commands is very finr 
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embracing the plain of Tagliaoozzo on 
the W., me yalley of the Salto towarcU 
Bieti, and the entire basin of Fuoino 
on the S. 

1 hr. "W., or 2 m. by carnage road 
N. of Cappelle, upon a hill on the rt. 
bank of the Imde, is the village of 
Magliano (3923), in the midst of a dis- 
trict known in Koman times for its iron 
and copper mines. To the N. rises the 
double-jpeaked Monte Velmo (8160 ft.), 
-visible n:om Rome. 

The rly. turns S.E. to Avenano 
(8000), situated in a fertile plain ooyered 
with almond-trees and yineyards. The 
baronial Castlef built by ViiTplio Orsini 
in 1499, enlarged and decorated by 
M. A. Colonna, the hero of Lepanto, in 
1573, and now the property of the 
Barberini fSamily, is a very picturesque 
object, and perhaps one of the best 
preserved military strongholds of the 
period in Southern Italy. It contains 
some Boman inscriptions discovered in 
the neighbourhood. 

For the beautiful road S. to Sora, 
see Bte. 16. 

On leaving Avezzano, the rly. skirts 
the N. shore of the now drained 

Lago di F4eino (Fuoinus), called also 
Logo di Celano (2180 ft.), formerly 35 
miles in circumference and 65 ft. deep. 
The lake was frozen over in 1167, 
1229, 1595, 1683, 1726, and 1864. It 
was well stocked with carp, pike, tench, 
and barbeL Its scenery is fine, espe- 
cially towards the S. angle and on the 
£. wore, where the lofty mountains 
which overlook it offer good subjects 
for the pencil of the artist. ■ 

The history of the attempts made to 
relieve the towns on the shores of the 
lake from the destructive inundations 
to which they had been subject is given 
at great length by ancient writers. The 
ab^noe of any visible outiet for the 
abundant streams which flow into it 
led to the belief that its waters were 
discharged by imseen . channels ; and 
hence any imusual inundation in the 
valleys of the Yelino or tiie Tiber was 
attributed to this cause. Olaudius 
. eventually undertook to excavate (a.j>. 



54) an emissary at his own cost, pro- 
vided the Marsi gave to him the land 
reclaimed by the &dnage. The result 
of this arrangement was the emissary • 
whidi conveys the waters into tiie 
Liris by a tunnel 3| m. long, cut 
through Monte Salviano, almost in a 
direct line to Capistrello, upon which 
30,000 men were employed for eleven 
years. It was about 13 fL in height 
and 6 in breadth, and its upper end, 
nearest the lake, at the spot cidled 
the Tnciley was about 15 ft. below the 
bottom of the deepest part of the lake ; 
its general &11 was about 1} in 810. 
It has 33 shafts (pozzt), from which, 
no doubt, the works were conducted 
and ventilation established within. The 
brickwork lining of parts of the emis- 
saiy and some walls about the entrance 
and the ounicoli and staircases remain 
in a fair state of preservation ; and in 
those parts where it has been carried 
througn the solid rock the distances 
carved by the Boman workmen are 
still to be seen shaiplv cut. In course 
of time, however, the canal becaone 
choked up, and the water ceased to 
flow. 

In 1240 the emperor Frederick II. 
ordered the emissary to be re-opened, 
but the work was stopped by his death. 
In the last cent, the Abbate LoUi ex- 
amined its course, and induced king 
Ferdinand to turn his attention to the 
subject and attempt to repair the emis- 
sary in 1786, but the war that soon 
broke out put an end to it. The woik 
was resumed in 1826, and was mudi 
advanced in 1835, especially on the side 
of Capistrello, when it was suspended. 
In 1852 tiie Neapolitan €k>vemment 
granted in peipetuity all the land that 
might be redauned by draining the lake 
to a Company, who invited Mr. 0. Hut- 
ton Gregory, an English en^eer, to 
^repaxB plans for the restoration of the 
emissary. The operations carried on 
under ms supervision consisted in 
widening the emissair and preventing 
its futi^ deterioration by extensive 
arching in masonry, and in forming a 
large basin where tne emissary leaves 
the lake so as to regulate the discharge 
of its waters. 
The draiiiing of the lake ^as sob- 
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sequently undertaken by Prince Tor- 
Ionia, according to the plans of the 
late eminent Swiss engineer, M. de 
Montricher, who constructed &e aque- 
duct by which the waters of the 
Durance are brought to Marseilles. 
During the progress of the undertaking 
it was ascertained that the old Roman 
work had been very defectively per- 
formed. The level was irregular) and 
the middle part of the channel so care- 
lessly executed that no engineer could 
be surprised at its becoming choked 
up. 

The total length of the new Emis- 
sarinm is 4 m. ; from the point where it 
emerges on the lake an open canal of 
8 m. extends to the deepest part of the 
basin, making a total of 12 m. ; the 
genend inclination is 1 in 1000, the sec- 
tion of the underground portion 20 
cubic yds. 

The results of this gigantic opera- 
tion, greater in its plan, and infinitely 
superior in its execution and engineer- 
ing details, to that of the Boman Em- 
peror, have proved a marvellous suc- 
cess. In 1871 the depth of the lake had 
been reduced from 61 ft. to 16 ft., and 
36,000 acres of land recovered from the 
water, of which | were already imder 
cultivation, and producing abundant 
crops of com, maize, vegetables, grass, 
hemp, &c. A malarious district has 
also been rendered healthy, and valu- 
able property acquired. 

£1,750,000 has been expended by 
Prince Torlonia on the prosecution of 
this magnificent work, the issue of 
which appeared at first so doubtful as 
to give rise to the saying, " Torlonia 
secca il Fucino^ o U Fucino seoca Torlonia" 
("Either Torlonia will clean out 
FtCcino, or Fiicino will clean out 
Torlonia"). In commemoration of the 
Prince's perseverance and ultimate 
success, the late King Victor Emanuel 
caused a golden medal to be struck in 
his honour. 

Celano (6773), the most important 
town on the basin, is situated upon a 
hill about 4 m. from the N.E. an^le of 
its former waters. The views in its 
neighbourhood are extremdy interest- 
ing. Its dastle is a fine and striking 

18. Italy. 1 



specimen of mediaeval military archi- 
tecture in Italy. It was built about 1460 
bv one of the three husbands of the 
dountess Covella, and the interior with 
its carved doorways and widows, chapel, 
&c., well deserves a visit. In the 
church of the Convento di Valle Verde, 
below the town, is the chapel of the 
Piccolomini, painted by Giulio Bomano, 
Celano was the birthplace of the Beato 
Tommaso di Celano, who died in 1253, 
and is considered to have been the 
author of the Requiem * Dies Irce. dies 
ilia: 

The Contado of Celano has some 
celebrity in the mediaeval history of 
Italy for the misfortunes of the Countess 
Covella, and for the cruel and unnatural 
warfare waged against her by her son 
Ruggierotto, who threw his mother into 
prison. Napoleone Orsini, who, in the 
name of Ferdinand and Pius II., de- 
stroyed the remnants of the Angevins 
in me Abruzzi, defeated Ruggierotto, 
who set his mother at liberty to plead 
his cause with Pope Pius II., who 
claimed the Contado for himself. But 
Ferdinand, to avoid a quarrel, granted 
it, in 1463, to Antonio Picc(3omini, 
Duke of Amalfi, the pope's nephew and 
his own son-in-law, as the dower of his 
natural daughter, Mary of Aragon. 

Pescina (5156), on the side of a gorge 
watered by the Giovenco, is the seat of 
a bishop, stiU called Vescovo d^ Marsi, 
Its chief object of interest is the old 
house, perched on a crag jutting over 
the ravme, in which Cardinal Mazzarin 
was bom on July 14, 1602. 

[5 m. S.W. lies San Benedetto, on 
the site of Marruvium^ the capital of 
the Marsi. 

It was a flourishing town under the 
Roman empire ; in the middle ages it 
was called Marsica, and was the birth- 
place of Leo Ostiensis and Boniface lY. ; 
but now it is ' a miserable hamlet 
near the back of one of the branches 
of the Giovenoo, the ancient Pitonius, a 
stream flowing into the lake frt)m the 
valley of Ortona a' Marsi. Numerous 
remams, es^ially inscriptions, have 
been found in its neighbourhood, and 
during a long drought m 1752 consider^ 
p 
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able ruins were exposed, from which 
statues of Nero, Agrippina, Claudius, 
and Hadrian were obtained and carried 
to Naples. 6 m. S., on the old post 
road to Atina, lies 

Ortuoohio (1529), once near the 
shore, and exposed to marsh fevers; 
from which has been freed by the drain- 
ing of the lake. It has a picturesque 
old castle with a drawbridge weU pre- 
served.] 

The rly. now ascends to cross the 
ridge of the central Apennines at 
Forca Caruso (3400 ft.), the ancient 
Mons ImeuSf and descends to B^jano, 
which has another stat. on the Aquila- 
Solmona line, seen far below. Magni- 
ficent views are gained during the 
rapid incline to Aversa, the nearest 
point to the Lake of Scanno, and 

Solmona, where the line turns N. to 
Pratola, at the confluence of the Gizio 
with the Sagittario. The finely situ- 
ated village conspicuous on the rt. is 
Roccacasale. 2 m. "W. of Pratola are the 
extensively dispersed but scanty ruins 
of Corfiniumf the capital of the Felignij 
the seat, during the Social war, of the 
allied provinces, who changed its name 
to Italicay and erected in it a spacious 
Forum and Senate-house. The most 
important remains are those of an 
aqueduct, stretching across the plain. 
A small *museimi at Pentima (the 
ancient Felignd) contains various 
curiosities foimd among the ruins. 
These are of very high interest^ and 
include a most importont collection of 
Eoman domestic implements, with arms 
and weapons found in the entrenchment 
made bv Csasar dtiring his famouii 
siege, ij m. S.W. of the Stat., passing 
through the village, is the interesting 
♦church of S. Felino, architecturally of 
the 13th cent., but built up of materials 
taken from the ruins of Corfinium. 
The interior has been modernized, but 
contains a finely carved ambo. Ad- 
jacent is the yet more ancient church 
of S. Alexander (1102), with interest- 
ing apse, altar, and frescoes. 

1?cpoli (7000) is situated 1 m. below 
the union of the Aterno with the Gizio. 



The ruined castle of the Cantelml, 
dukes of Popolij is finely placed on an 
eminence above the town, and adds 
greatly to its picturesque appearance. 
The church and many of me houses 
are interesting ; the most donspicuous 
object is a dilapidated buildii^ with 
fine Gothic windows and armorial 
shields, in a side street } min; from the 
Piazza. It was probably an old City 
Hall (1 5th cent.), and bears the Can- 
telmi arms. 

Bosd Stat. — DU. to (^apestrano, 
passing (J hr.) the village, just before 
reaching which is a fine Cascade. Smin. 
beyond Bussi on the L Is a half buried 
but interesting iSth-^CeUt. church. An 
hour further is the fine *church of 
8. Pietro ad Oratoriusi, nuned, but 
containing numerous inscriptions and a 
striking baldacchino. (Keys kept by 
Cav. de Nino at Solmona.) 

The valley now contracts into a 
narrow gorge about 3 m. long, called 
Intermontij with steep limestone sides. 
Above the line stands 

Tocco (4842), picturesquely situated 
on a cliff overhan^g the road on tho 
1. It was the birthplace of Carlo di 
Tocco, a lawyer of the 12th cent., from 
whom the Princes of Montemilettd 
descend. 

Torre dei Fasseri. Gn the 1. bank of 
the Pescara, at the base of Monte 
Majella, 10 min. from the village on 
the opposite side fr^m the Stat., are the 
ruins of *8aii Clemente di CasauriA. 
The monastery was founded by the 
Emperor Louis II. for the pu^ose of 
receiving certain relics of St. Clement, 
which he obtained from Adrian II. in 
875. The portal sculptures are of great 
interest; the Ambo and Paschal cande- 
labrum at the high altar are of the 
13th cent. The remains of the church 
and monastery, the relie&, and the 
♦silvered bronze gates inscribed with 
the names of the possessions of the es- 
tablishment, attest the former weallli 
of the foundation. The church was 
rebuilt in 1176 by LeonatOy Slst abbot 
of the monastery. 
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Near this is the village of Moscufoni 
in Apulia^ with the small church of 
La Kadonna del Lago, containing a 
very i elaborate ambo, the work of a 
certain Nicodemus in 1178 : the read- 
ing-desks are supported bv angels 
painted, and by figures of the Evan- 
gelists. 

8aa Valentino (3814). The tourist 
fond of wild scenery may follow a path 
on L leading to koccamorice (1642), 
situated on one of the lower slopes 
of the Majella, About 3 m. from it, at 
Fomelli, fine large crystals of sulphate 
of strontian are roundl From Roccamo- 
rice the path ascends the valley of the 
Orfenta to the Piano del Molino, where 
it is abruptly closed by the peaks of 
Monte CavallOy Monte Mttcchtay and 
Monte AmarOf the highest peak of the 
Maiella group. Here the Orfenta 
has its origin from a beautifid double 
waterfall descending from the stu- 
pendous buttresses of Monte CavaJlo 
and Monte Mucchia. Another path 
descends from the Piano del Molino 
through Caramanico to Salle (1725), 
whose inhabitants, as well as those of 
MuseUaro and Bolognano (1104), villages 
near it, have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of manufacturing the best strings 
for musical instruments. From SaUe 
the tourist may either rejoin the high 
Toad below Tocco (5 hrs. from S. 
Valentino), or, crossing the ridge of 
the MorronCy whose highest peak is 
6862 ft., descend to Solmona (3 hrs. 
further), through the long and narrow 
gorge of Valle di Mala Cupa. covered 
witi^ thick forests in which the Santo- 
Una Alpina grows most luxuriantly. 

Alanno. 2 m. on the rt. is ^Santa 
Maria di Arbonay which contains an 
elegant tabernacle and Paschal cande- 
labrum of the 13th cent. 

CMeti (23,602), capital of the Abruzzo 
Citeriore, the ancient Teate Marruci- 
nonmiy stands on a lull (1150 ft.) com- 
manding a fine view, 3 m. to the S. of 
the stat. It is the see of an archbishop, 
and the residence of many rich families. 
The Abbate Galiani, who, as Neapoli- 
tan Secretary of Embassy, shone at the 



court of Louis XVl., was a native of 
Chieti. The order of the Theatins took 
their name from this place, their founder^ 
Paul IV., having been its archbishop. 
Of the many remains of Teatey th^ 
most remarkable are — seven large 
hails, part, perhaps of some Thermae, 
near the Tintoria ; ruins of a gateway, 
and of a large theatre near me Porta 
Meale; and several mscriptions built 
into tiie walls of the cathedral, some 
of which refer to the Asinian family, 
to which Asinius PoUio, the friend of 
Horace and of Virgil, belonged. The 
churches of S. Paolo and of Sta. Maria 
del Tricaglio (a tribus callibus) stand on 
the foundations of temples of Hercules 
and of Diana Trivia. From Chieti 
there is a road of 16 m. to Lanciano. 

Fescara (5238), the ancient Aternum, 
is a fortified town at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. It owes 
its importance wholly to its being a 
milita]^ station, lie fortress was 
built by Charles V. 

At the mouth of the Pescara, Sforza 
di Cotignola, the celebrated conaottierey 
then in the service of Joanna II., 
perished while leading his army across 
the river on the 3rd of January, 1424. 
On that day he marched out of Ortona 
with his victorious army on his way to 
Aquila. The fortress of Pescara was 
occupied by the troops of Braccio di 
Montone, and, all the ordinary fords 
having been impeded by the garrison, 
Sforza determined to cross the broad 
but insecure mouth of the stream. 
Stormy weather increased the dangers 
of the passage. While standing in the 
middle of the river, directing the troops. 
Sforza saw his £a,vourite page, Man- 
gone, carried out of his depth ; in en- 
deavouring to save him, he slipped from 
his horse, and the weight of his heavy 
armour caused him to sink in the 
waters. 

In the neighbourhood of Pescara, at 
Tempignoy are vestiges of a temple and 
a street of tombs. The train crosses the 
Pescara river to Caftellammare Adri- 
atico, a small town almost entirely 
created by the rly., with a bathing 
establishment on its sandy shore. 
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ROUTE 16. 

IOLMONA to (JAIANEtiijO, BT UlERNIA. 
•^^-OABRIAQB BOAD AND BAIIi. 

Mllesi Stations. itovteB* 

Booca BaTindola 

5 Venafro 

I Sesto Oaptiati 
10 Sesto CaUipano 
14 Fresentftno 
18 CiyatLello. . « . 1 

Bly» in course of completion to Iser- 
nia (Rte. 15). 

Dil. in 6 luu to Castel di Sangro* and 
thence in 5 hrs. to Eoccarayindola by a 
new road, avoiding Isemia. A two- 
horse carriage may be hired for about 
30 frs., following the old road through 
IsGmia 

The road runs a little E. of S., fol- 
lowing the course of the Gizio, and is 
nearly level as far as 

6 m. Pettorano, where the new road 
begins, and ascends in long windings 
for nearly 2 hrs. The view over the 
▼alley of the Gizio and the plain of 
Solmona is one of the finest scenes of 
its kind in Italy. The whole plain, 13 
m. long, is spread out like a map at 
the foot of me pass, and the distant 
prospect is bounded by the long chain 
of the Majella, and the conspicuous 
Grctn Sasso cT Italia, The Gizio rises in 
the ravine below Pettorano. 

13 m. Booca yallofCTira, now called 
Bx>Gca Pia, is situated, as its name im- 
ports, in a deep precipitous ravine. 
The ascent which follows is very steep, 
and the country becomes wilder and 
more drearv. It is, however, a perfect 
picture of tnis pecuUar class ra scenery : 
the rocks in the deep ravines below uie 
road are often so curiously broken that 
they have all the appearance of Pelasgic 
waUs. 2 m. from Yalloecura the old 
road is joined as fEur as tiie Piano di 
Cinqaemtglia (4800 ft.), whidh forms 
the summit of the pass, and is marked 



82 m. from Naples. This is per^Bpfl 
the most wintry spot in Italy. The 
sudden falls of snow, and the stom^ 
winds to which it is exposed, make it 
dangerous and often impaeeable in 
winter, and semi- Alpine even in June. 
In February, 1528, 300 Venetian sol* 
diers perished in crossing it; and a 
similar fate awaited 600 Germans under 
the Prince of Orange in March, 1629. 
A double line of high posts marks the 
direction of the road through it. In 
f^e spring and autumn it is one of the 
principal stations of the shepherds on 
their annual miction to and from 
Apulia. For tms reascm the pedes- 
trian diould take care to be accom- 
panied by a guide or native of the 
country, the dogs being exceptionally 
strong and savage. At the S. ex- 
tremity the road is carried through a 
gorge, offering one of the finest views on 
the whole journey, and passes on the 1. 

18 m. BoQcarasa (1857), a pic- 
turesque place, and the highest in- 
habited viUage in South Italy (4370 ft). 
Hence a road branches off on the 1. to 
Palena and Lanciano (Rte. 12). 

A long and steep descent leads into 
the valley of the Sangro. The moun- 
tains are bolder in Sieir forms than 
those already passed, and are covered 
with dense forests of oaks. The moun- 
tain-tract beyond Isemia, with the 
snowy range of the Matese in the dis- 
tance, are fine features in the view. 
The liver is crossed to 

26 m. Castel di Sangro (5239), a 
curious old town at the base of a rocky 
hill at the extremity of a plain, through 
which the Sangro (Sams) winds its 
course. It is surrounded by the ruins 
of the feudal castle of the Gounts of 
the MarsL Manjr of the houses are 
remarkable for their architecture. One 
near the inn bears the date of 1374. 
Dil. to (50 m.) Ortona on the Adriatic, 
passing through Lanciano (Rte. 12). 



BXCJUR8I0N TO BARREA, ALFIDENA, AND 
LA HETA. 

[A wild mountain path leads S.W. 
fit>m Castel di Sangrd to S. Germane. 
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It cdiDuld not be attempted without 
a good guide and letters of introduc* 
tion to some resident proprietor at Al- 
fedena and Picinisco. Both may be 
obtained by applying to the local 
authorities at Castel di Sangro. From 
this town a path of 2 hrs. leads along 
the plain of die Sangro to 

Soontrone (1331) on its 1. bank, in 
the midst of pine-forests. Hence the 
path ascends the river through a ro- 
mantic yalley, which gets wilder and 
narrower as it approaches Barrea 
(1806), placed on the top of a moun- 
tain overhanging the deep ravine 
through whidi the Sangro flows. 
This river rises near the village of 
Qioiay one of the coldest spots in Italy, 
from imder the group of mountains 
which enclose the Lago Fucino on the 
S.E. ; it rims below the villages of Pes- 
oasseroUi and Opi, in an upper valley 
shut in on the N. by Mcfnie Qreoo or 
Cwnazza (7875 ft.), and on the S. by 
the mountain on which stands Barrea. 
From this upper basin the Sangro has 
found its way to the lower valley 
through a gorge so narrow as to be 
spanned by an old Gothic bridge of a 
single arcn nearly 150 ft. in height. 
From Barrea we retrace our steps 
southwards, following the rt. bank of 
the river to Alfeden^ (2100), a con- 
venient sleeping-place for the first 
evening. It stands opposite Scon- 
trone, on the bank of tne Hio Torto, 
a small stream which runs through 
the town, and through a narrow cleft 
in the rock precipitates itself into a 
dark and deep chasm. In the parapet 
of the bridge over it is ^icrusted an 
old Oscan inscription. Alfedena retains 
nearly the name, although not exactly 
the site, of Aufidena, a city of the Cara- 
ceniy tiie most northern tribe of the 
Samnites, which was taken by storm by 
the consul Cn. Fulvius, B.o. 238. On a 
hiU on the I. bank of the riyer are some 
remains of polygonal walls. From 
Alfedena a mountain-path of 7 hrs. 
crosses a high ridge of the mountain 
(d La Meta by the Pasao del Monaoo, 
During the ascent the views of the 
stupendous rocks and bold precipices 
of M Ifeta, wl^iph qu this side &Us 



almost perpendicularly, are really mag- 
nificent. The path traversing tbe 
high valley (4795 ft,), in which is the 
source of La Melfoy near the chapel of 
the Madonna del Canneto, descends to 
PiciniBOO (3417), the second night's 
rest, situate on a slope of La Miele 
(7480 ft), which mav be ascended in 
12 hrs. The view m>m the summit 
extends from Monte Como in the 
Abruzzi to Monte Albumo, near Psestum, 
and from the Adriatic to the Mediter* 
ranean. The chapel of 8, Maria del 
CannetOf in August, is tihe scene of a 
Festa to which thousands of peasants, 
in their picturesque costumes, fiock 
from the adjoining provinces. From 
Picinisco a good road of m. leads 
to Atina, from which another of 15 m. 
descends S. to San Germane (Bte. 6).] 



From Castel di Sangro a carriage 
takes 5 hrs. to reach Isemia. The 
high road, after a tedious ascent, passes 
through 

34 m. Bionero, a poor village, be- 
yond which the road overlooks, on the 
rt., the small plain of the Voltumo^ 
with those windings from which the 
river is supposed to derive its name. 

[A path of 2 hrs. leads from Rionero 
to the source of this river and Castel* 
lone^ near which are tlie ruins of the 
Lombard monastery of 8, Vincenzo 
a Voltumo, so famous in the middle 
ages as to have been visited by Charle- 
magne, and in later times celebrated 
for its archives. It was suppressed and 
destroyed at the French invasion, when 
its collections were transferred to 
Monte Cassino. The interesting walk 
from Bionero to its ruins, and back to 
rejoin the high road at the Tavema di 
Vandra near the 62nd m. from Naples, 
will take about 5 hrs.] 

The road descends to 

38 m. Piano di Foroli, on leaving 

which ike road passes the Tavema della 

Yandra, a miserable osteria, and then 

rapidly descends into the valley of thr 

I Yandra^ from whence it ascends aga'' 
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to cross the Macerone, a spur of the 
Apennines. The view in each direc- 
tion is very beautiful. To the 1., on a 
high precipitous rock, is Miranda, with 
a large baronial castle. 

46 m. Isemia (9066)) the ancient 
JEsemiay a city of Samnium, Its 
commanding position, and the massive 
remains of its polygonal waUs, which 
constitute the foundations of the 
modem ones in nearly their whole 
circuit, afford a proof of the military 
skill which the Boman historians 
ascribe to the Samnites. During the 
Social War, after the fall of Cor&iium 
and Bovianum, it became for a time 
the headquarters of the allied Italians. 
The high road passes outside the E. 
wall, between the city and a deep 
valley watered by the Fiume del Cava- 
liere. In the lower part of this bottom 
is a rocky mound, with an old circular 
church dedicated to 8S, Cosma and 
DamianOf now used as the public 
cemetery. The fame of these saints 
in the cure of disease was so great, 
that people from all parts of the king- 
dom formerly crowded to their shrine 
at Isemia, during the September fair, 
to purchase masses for their restoration 
to health, or to deposit offerings for 
benefits received. Bed wax models of 
different parts of the human body 
affected by disease were exposed for 
sale to those who came in search of 
health. Many of these offerings were 
of such a character that Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Payne Knight, who 
in the last cent, investigated the 
origin of the ceremony, believed it a 
remnant of the worship of Priapus. In 
1780 the government, to suppress the 
scandal, prohibited the sale or presenta- 
tion of the objectionable class of ^a? voto 
offerings; but the practice had taken 
so firm a hold on the public mind that 
when Sir Eiohard Colt Hoare visited 
the town ten jrears later, he was able 
to procure specimens of the forbidden 
eqiblems. The fair is now remarkable 
chiefly for the display of costumes of 
the inbab. of the Abruzzi and Terra di 
Layoro. Below the church is a preci- 
pitous hill covered with an ilex grove, 
Burroundinj? a monastery of the Capuc-s 



cini, remarkable for the picturesque 
beauty of the site. 

The modem town has manu&ctories 
of woollens, paper, and earthenware, and 
is the see of a bishop. It consists chiefly 
of one narrow street, running along 
the crest of the hill. In the middle of 
the town is a fine old fountain, with 
six rows of arches supported on short 
columns of white marble of different 
designs. Near the church, destroyed 
by title earthquake of 1804, is an old 
tower, supposed to have belonged to a 
gateway of Norman times, at tfie base 
of which are four mutilated statues. 
In the adjacent street are foundations 
of massive buildings, and a rudely 
sculptured lion, apparently as ancient 
as the Samnites themselves. The 
antiquities appear to have been de- 
stroyed in the middle ages, when 
the city was fortified, as many semi- 
circular towers and waUs of that 
period are still to be seen. The fre- 
quent earthquakes have also contri- 
buted to their destmction. The great 
curiosity of Isemia is the anient 
Aqueduct, hewn in the rock. It be« 
gins at the bridge on the Solmona side, 
where the water enters the channel. It 
has six airholes or spiracoH, the deepest 
of which is said to be 85 ft. It supplies 
the fountains and manufactories of the 
town with water. 

The construction of a rly. from Sol- 
mona to Campobasso (Rte. 8) has been 
conceded by the Italian Government, 
following our present route as £etr as 
Isemia. Meanwhile, a dil. runs daily 
from Isemia through Boiano to (33 m.) 
Campobasso. 

A rapid descent from Isemia along 
an excellent road brings us to the val- 
ley of the Voltumo, passing under the 
hamlet of Macchia. The village of 
Montaquila is seen on a hill above the 
rt bank of the Voltumo; crossing 
which by a fine bridge, and leaving 
the town of Monteroduni (3060) 2 m. 
on the 1., we continue to 

55 m. Boooa-Bayindola Stat., where 
the rly. begins. The approach is very 
beautiful, through a rich succession of 
groves and hills covered witb fine 
oaks, to 
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Yoiafro (4461), £he anoieiit Vena- 
frum, situated at the W, extremity of 
the plaia of the Yoltumo, 3 m. firom the 
river, on the lower slopes of the lofty 
moimtain of Santa Croce, upon which, 
ahout halfway up its side, are the ruins 
of an old tower. At the base of the 
mountain rise the copious springs which 
form the Fiiune di San Benedetto. 
Another spring in the neighbourhood 
retains the name of the Fons Papiria. 
Its antiquities have nearly all dis- 
appeared, and the only yestiges now 
remaining are some fi^^ents supposed 
to belong to the amphitheatre, a small 
portion of the polygonal walls, and 
some inscribed stones. The modem 
town, placed below the site of the an- 
cient, is the see of a bishop, and is 
celebrated, as in the days of Horace, 
for its oliye-oil. Above it towers an 
dd castle of the Caraccioli. 

A road runs W. to (16 m.) S. Ger- 
mane across Monte Sambuearo, passing 
by Cepagna and 8, Pietro in FmSy and 
following nearly the line of a branch 
of the ancient Via Latina, which led 
from Venafrum to Casinum. 

Below tiie town, a bridge over the 
Voltumo, called the Ponte Beale, leads 
to the Bo^ral Chase of Venafro, which 
abounds with majestic oaks, and is full 
of wild boars. The rly. proceeds 
through pleasing scenery to Caianiallo 
Yairano. 



ROUTE 16. 

BOCCASEOCA TO AVEZZAKO, BY I80LA 
AND SOBA. BAIL AND CABBIAQE 
BOAD. 



HI168. StatioDB. 

Boeoa 
6 Aree 



Bootes. 
. 1 



Bly. in construction from Arce to 
fiorfti f^d conceded thence to Ave^ano. 



The scenery throughout this route 
is singularly attractive. Leaving Roc« 
casecca the rly. runs N.W. to 

Aree (6390) finely upon the slope of 
a hill crowned by a medisBval fortress 
called Rocca d' Arce. 

The position of Bocca d* Arce, still 
occupying the site of the ancient Arx 
Volaarum, ia very striking. It has 
remains of polygonal walls, and is a 
picturesque object from all parts of the 
surroundmg country. It was strongly 
fortified during the middle ages, when 
it was considered impregnable. It is 
supposed to be the ancient Arcanum^ 
near which was the viUa of Quintus 
Cicero. Many inscriptions have been 
discovered in which tiie names of the 
fjEunily of Cicero occur. Some ruins on 
the east are called f Aja di Cicerone, or 
Cicero's Bam, and a ruined aqueduct 
is supposed to be that which Quintus 
employed the architects Messidius and 
Philozenus to oonstmct. 

From Arce we proceed parallel to 
the bank of the Liris ; but the river is 
seldom visible from the road. Soon 
after crossing a sulphurous stream, we 
see on a hill on the rt. the village of 
Fontana (2129), and on the 1. Ifoii^^ 8, 
Oiovanni, known for its once vast and 
wealthy monastery. 

4 m. from Arce a road branches off 
on the rt. to (4 m.) Arpino (see below). 
Close to the road, the Liris forms a 
series of rapids, called La Nitrella. 
Near this spot is a ruined arch, the 
remains of a Roman bridge which here 
crossed the river. 

8 m. Iiola (5582) a thriving place, 
built on a small island surrounded by 
two branches of the river, at the foot 
of an elevated platform on whidi stands 
the old feudal castle of the former dukes 
of Sora. The river is divided by this 
mass of rock into two branches, which 
rush down from the platform on either 
side of the castle, forming the *FalUi of 
theLixii. The first fall is perpendicular, 
and is nearly 100 feet high ; the second 
is at the extremity of the town, where 
the main branch of the river rushes 
down an inclined plane, many hundred 
feet in length, forming; a majestip po^r 
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binatioh of cascade and cataract. At 
the foot of the fall is a cloth, manufac- 
tory, through which the water is car- 
ried to turn the mills. 

The finest view of Isola and the 
valley of the liris as far as Sora is 
gained from the Mil of S, Giovenale, 
facing the town on the rt. of the road. 

The Castle of the Buoncompagni, 
now a cloth factory, has some finely 
frescoed old rooms, in one of which is 
a frieze in high relief of the neighbour- 
ing towns. Good view from the belfry 
tower. A good road leads to (6 m. "W.) 
Casaman (Ete. 1). 

After leaving Isola the road passes 
the Cartiera del Ftbreno^ the paper- 
manufactory of Hons. Lefebvre, Count 
of Balzorano, the machinery of which 
is driven by the Fibreno, which here 
fells into the liris. Upwards of 3000 
hands are here employed. In the 
gardens are the Caseatelle, or little 
falls. The inclined surface of rock 
down which the river rushes is broken 
transversely in five or six places, and 
at each of these a separate cascade is 
formed. 

About a nule beyond this is the 
monastery of 8. Domenico Abate, on 
an island formed by the Fibreno 
shortly before its falling into the Liris, 
and identified with .the Insula Arpinas, 
Cicero's birthplace, the scene of his 
dialogues De LegilmSy and the spot 
where he composed his orations for 
Plancius and Scaurus. The church was 
built from the ruins of Cicero's Arpine 
villa ; in its walls, seen from the front 
garden of the monastery, are several 
fragments of Doric ornaments, tri- 
glyphs, and reliefs. The subterranean 
church, said to date frt>m 1030,is curious 
for its architecture, approaching that of 
the early Saxon style in England; here 
S. Domenico Abate died. The low 
columns, of ^nlte and marble, with 
capitals of different orders, were also 
taken from the ruins of Cicero's villa. 
Cicero was very fond of this island, and 
in one of his dialogues he reminds Atti- 
cus that his ancestors had lived there for 
many generations, and that his father 
had rebuilt the villa. (De Leg, ii. 1.) 
"We learn from his letters to Atticus 
that Cicero ha4 here a Ubrarv which he 



called Amalthea, in imitation of the 
name by which the great library of 
Atticus in Epirus was designated. 
Martial tells us that the island after- 
wards became the property of Siliua 
ItalicuB (Ep. xL 49). 

Above the islan^ crossing the Liris 
at an oblique angle, are the ruins of a 
Boman bndge, called the Fonte di Ci^ 
cerome. Only one oi its three arches 
is now standmg. From S. Domenico, 
or from a point lower down near the 
Paper Mills, a road winds up the lull 
to (4 m.) Arpino. The views of the 
fertile and varied country which it 
commands are very beautiml. 

AKPINO (11,535), the Volscian dty 
of Arpinum, birthplace of Cioere and of 
Caius Maritts, two of the most illus- 
trious names in Roman history, occupies 
a fine position on two hills. Thechurdi 
of Baa Xiohele is said to occupy the 
site of a Temple of the Muses, and. nine 
niches in its walls are supposed to have 
contained their statues. The Palaao 
Castello is the reputed site of the house 
of Marius, and the Strada della Cortina 
is pointed out by local tradition as the 
site of that of Cicero. The Palauo 
del Comime is decorated with statues 
of Cicero and Marius; the college 
is called the CfciUegio TnlHano; the 
armorial shield of the town contains 
the letters M. T. C. ; and the inha- 
bitants still show their veneration for 
the great orator by frequently giving 
their sons the Christian names of Marco 
Tullio. The town has thriving manu- 
factories of paper, ribbons, and doth. 
Mauy inscriptions preserved in the walls 
of tne churches and other buildings 
show that the ancient city was also 
remarkable for its woollen manufac- 
turers and fullers. B. Maria di Civita 
occupies the site of a temple dedicated 
to Mercury Lanaritts, Cicero's fiither, 
according to DionCassiu^, was a fuller, 
and the name TtUlius is of frequent 
occurrence in these inscriptions, as is 
that of Fufiditis, which is mentioned 
more than. once in Cicero's letters. 
Another inscription in the possession 
of the Vito fanuly records the name of 
Titus EgnatiuSf the friend whom Cicero 
recowwaends to P, Servilius Isawriom 
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as the generous compamon of his exile, 
who had shared wilh him all the pains, 
the difficulties, and the dangers which 
he had undergone during that most 
unfortunate period of his life. Modem 
Arpino was the hirthplace (about 1560) 
of Giuseppe Cesariy me painter, better 
known as the Cav, d* ArpinOy whose 
house is still shown. 

The ancient citadel stands on the 
summit of the hill above the town, and 
is stiU called Civita Vecohia. The 
Cyclopean walls are not so perfect as 
those of Alatri, as they were built 
upon and fortified in the middle ages, 
but enough remainsto mark the strength 
and extent of the massive fortress. The 
finest relic to be seen here is the 
pointed gateway called the *Forta dell* 
Aroo. ft is constructed of enormous 
polygonal blocks, without cement, 
gradually converging upwards ; and is 
unique as a gate, although in its general 
form it bears some similarity to those 
of Mycenas and Tiryns and to certain 
pointed archways in the Etruscan 
sepulchres of Cervetri. Near it are the 
remains of the ancient cloaca, of massive 
blocks, and in the same polygonal style. 
Borne portions of an ancient pavement, 
retaining the marks of chariot-wheels, 
are also visible. The large square tower 
in the citadel is said to Have been for 
some time the residence of King Ladis- 
laus. Lower down is a fine Boman 
arch, now used as one of the entrances 
to the modem town. Of the history of 
Arpinum we know littie more tnan 
that it was one of the five Satumian 
cities; that about b.c. 302 its inhabi- 
tants obtained the Roman citizenship, 
and B.C. 188 were enrolled in the 
Cornelian Tribe, and obtained the right 
of suffirage; and that M. P. Cato and 
Pompey said it deserved the eternal 
gratitude of Rome for having given her 
two saviours. In the 15th cent, at 
the comm^ioement of the war between 
Ferdinand I. and John of Anjou, Arpino 
embraced the Angevin cause, and was 
attacked and captured by Orsini, the 
general of Pius II., who favoured the 
claims of Ferdinand. The Pope, on 
hearing that 4n^iiio had fallen, gave 
orders that it sho]ild be spared on ac- 
pount of Cipero jpi4 Mfwius, ^arcf 



Arpinatibus 6b Caii Marii et Mntrci TuHii 
memoriam. 

From S. Domenico a long straight 
road crosses the plain to 

12 m. Sora (12,074) on the 1. bank of 
the Liris. On a rocky hill Immediately 
behind it, closing the entrance of the 
upper valley, are the remains of the 
Cyclopean walls of the ancient citadel, 
and the ruius of the feudal castle, which 
was the stronrfiold successively of the 
Cantelmi, the Tomacelli, the Buoncom- 
pagni, and other powerful families. 
Sora, which gives a ducal title to the 
latter family, is the see of a bishop, 
and was the birthplace in 1538 of Car- 
dinal Baronius. In 1229 it was taken 
and burnt down by Frederick II. In 
front of the cathedral there are several 
ancient inscriptions and fragments of 
sepulchral monuments. The ancient 
Sora was taken by Ihe Romans from 
the Volsci, who revolted against the 
Roman settlers and admitted the Sam- 
nites, who w&ce in turn expelled by 
the Romans. It was one of the refrac- 
tory colonies in the second Punic war, 
and many years afterwards it was re- 
colonized by order of Aug^tus. 



EXOUBSION TO THE LAKE OF LA FOSTA 
AND TO ATINA. 

[From Sora a mountain road leads 
S.E. by Atina to S. Germane. After 
4 m. it passes on the 1, the small lake 
of La Poita, from which the Fibrenus 
takes its origin. This beautiful sheet 
of water at the foot of a moimtain, on 
the slopes of which are the villages of 
La Posta, Vicalvi, and Alvito, is of 
great depth, and so clear that the co- 
pious springs whidi suj^ly it may be 
seen bubbling up from the bottom. It 
abounds with wild fowl and delicious 
trout. 8 m. beyond it, after a consi- 
derable ascent through a picturesque 
country, we reach ATOrji (4211 J, 
which retains its ancient name ^d 
position on a hill, 1300 ft. high, ne^ 
the Melfa torrent. The view from it, 
embracing the Castle of Sora and the 
plaii^ of th^ Melfa, is very Btri]dn|B;; 
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but the pecnlla]^ podtion and the lofty 
and bleak Apennines, wbidb bound the 
horizon on all sides, and fespecially 
towards tiie S., give the place a wild 
and desolate aspect^ and a dreary and 
inhospitable character to the landscape. 
Virgil speaks of Atina as a powerful 
city, Atma potent, long before the 
foundation of Rome, and Cicero repre- 
sents it as one of the most distinguished 
cities of Italy in his day. Some of the 
streets retain traces of their ancient 
pavement. Its ^polygonal walla, de- 
tadied portions of which are stUl 
visible, enclosed the whole summit of 
the hJJl, part only of which is now 
occupied, and on the highest point, 
where probably the dtadel stood, they 
are better preserved and of much larger 
blocks. There is also a gateway of 
Boman architecture, called the Porta 
Anrea, remains of an aqueduct, sub* 
structions of two temples, and nume- 
rous sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
tions. 2 m. from Atina the road is 
carried through the pass of OanceUo, 
1682 ft. high. At the 4th m. it skirts 
the village of Belmonte, placed on a 
barren hill ; on the rt. lower down it 
crosses the Eapido under the pictur- 
esque village of St. EUa, and after the 
11th m. reaches S. Grermano. The 
scenery on coming down towards S. 
EUa is very beautiful. From Atina a 
road leads to Ficinisco, (Rte. 15.)] 



The road beyond Sora traverses the 
Val di Rweto (Vale of Thickets) N.W., 
ascending the 1. bank of the liris. On 
the rt., 6 m. from Sora. is Balsoraao 
(2943), oocupying the slope of a rocky 
hiU crowned by a baronial castle of the 
Piccolomini. Numerous villages are 
scattered over the lower hiUs on each 
side of the vaUey, which is narrow 
and bounded on either side by lof^ 
mountains. 

7 m. further we leave on the rt., 
nearly 2 m. aboye the road, 

[Civita Antino (1458), the AntiMm 
of the Harsi. It has remains of poly- 
gonal waUs, and an ancient gateway, 
palled J^orta C<m:pm^y still forming 



one of the entranoes to the villager 
In the vestibule of the hospitable Om 
Ferranti are preserved some Latin in* 
scriptions: one out upon the rock 
between Antino and S. Xuco, toVaria 
Montana, by her parents, is very touch- 
ing : others, relative to the College of 
Dendrophori, are interesting.] 

About a mile beyond this point, at 
the junction of the Schioppo with the 
liris, the Ftlli of the Bomito are 
visible 4 m. on the L They are situ- 
ated in a fine natural amphitheatre^ 
formed by Monte Crepaoore and Monte 
Campovano. The principal waterfall, 
called Lo Schioppo, springs from the 
edge of the rock with great force, at a 
greater height than that of Temi, and 
in ffdling forms such a curve as to 
admit of passing behind it. The car^ 
riage road proceeds to 

24 m. Civitella Boveto (2098), 
standing upon a height on the rt. bank 
of the Liris, between two of its small 
tributaries. 3 m. beyond, the valley 
contracts into a defile, on the L of 
which is the village of Canistro on the 
top of a high and thickly wooded hill, 
and further on Feaoo Camie, situated 
on a projecting rock whidi almost 
closes up the TBlley. The road, after 
passing tbrough a narrow gorge, reachea 

28 m. Oapiitrello (3229), perched on 
a height above the river at the junction 
of the valley of Roveto with the upper 
valley of the Liris. In ascending to it 
the road passes by the mouth of the 
Emissary, formea by Claudius, for 
draining the Fdcim bairin. | From Capi- 
strello tne road is carried through tiie 
upper extremity of the Campi Falenimi^ 
along the line of the Emissary, passing 
by some of its Cunicoii or air-shafts. 
Tagliacozzo. to which a direct road 
branches ofi^ is seen at a distance on 
the 1. On ascending Xonte Salviaao, 
which is covered with the wild sage 
(«a/ota), from which it derives its name, 
a magnificent view of the lake is ob- 
tained, backed by an amphitheatre of 
moimtains, amongst whidi the Velino 
on the N. and the lofty ran^ of the 
Maiella on the E. are seen rising mar 
jestically above the otherSf 
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About a mile S.E., at the foot of the 
hill, are the Oaf e IneUe, dose to the 
mouth of the Emissarium on the lake, 
where the drainage operations (see 
Bte. 14) may be most conveniently 
inspected. 4 m. further is 

Luco (2650)— near the site of Fenna 
— ^the Lucus Anguitiss, or grove of 
Anguitia, the sister of Circe and Medea. 
At a later period the modem village 
grew up on the spot, which is called 
Angnitia in inscriptions, but whose 
inhab. are called Lucenses by PHny. 
Its ancient walls may stiU be traced, 
and on part of them the church of 
Santa Maria^ mentioned by Leo Os- 
tiensis, was built. Anguitia is men- 
tioned by Silius Italicus, as celebrated 
for the fiiculty of its inhabitants in 
charming snakes, which are still nume- 
rous hereabouts. The road now runs 
N. to 

36 m. Ayenano (Rte. 4). 



ROUTE 17. 

KAPLES TO POGGIA, BY CASERTA AND 
BENEVENTO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

HAPOLI 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 

17,25 

6 Caaoris 

8 Fratta 
10 8. Antimo 
18 Avem 
18 Mardaaise 
22 0A8ESTA ... 1, 3 
26 Maddaloni (Upper Stat.) 
80 VaUe di Maddaloni 
82 Traiso Dnganta 
88 Amorosi 
41 Telese 
44 Mp^ioa 



Bontee. 



Miles. Stations. 

48 8. Lorenzo 

52 Oasaldnni Fonte 

56 Vitulano 

61 Beneyento . . 18 

64 Fonte Valentino 

70 Apice 

75 Buonalbergo 

78 Montecalvo 

85 Ariano di Fuglia 

92 Savignano 

95 Montaguto 

98 Orsara di Fuglia 

103 Bovino 

108 Oiardinetto Troja 

119 Oervaro 

124 *7000IA 19, 20, 21, 22 

Ely. conceded bom Aversa to Ponte 
di GarigHano (Rte. 12) ; in construction 
from Benevento S.S.£. to Avellino 
(Rte. 2); and projected from Apice 
S.S.E. to Contursi (Rte. 25). 

Soon after leaving Naples the line 
ascends, and, hrancmngoj^ from that to 
Rome on the 1., enters a tunnel of 
586 yards, under the great extramural 
cemetery of the city, to reach the plain 
of the Campania, across which it runs 
to 

CasQiia, in one of the richest districts 
of the Terra di Lavoro, here covered 
with poplars and elms supporting vines, 
or with cornfields and large tracts of 
hemp, overshadowed by stone-pines. 
The wells are extremely numerous, the 
crops being diligently watered bv hand. 
A steam tramway runs hence to N'aples. 

Ayeria (21,176), founded by the 
Normans in 1030, has acquired cele- 
brity for its lunatic asylum, the Mad- 
dalena, established by Murat, and 
capable of containing 500 persons. 
This institution was one of the earliest 
to throw asidd restraints, and to rely 
on moral influences founded on the 
basiB of occupation and amusement for 
the cure. The suppressed Celestine 
convent of San Pietro a Maiella stands 
on tiie site of the medieeval castle which 
was the scene of the murder, in 1345, 
of Andrew of Hungary, husband of 
Queen Joanna I., who was called out 
of his IM to receive pretended tiding 
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of great urgency from the capital, and 
strangled by toe conspirators in the 
garden of the convent. The church of 
8. Lorenzo has a handsome Lombard 
facade. AsprinOy a white acid wine 
grown at Aversa, may be tasted at the 
rly. Stat. 

[2 m. E. is the village of 8. Mfidio, 
where some ruias still mark the site of 
the Oscan city of Atetla^ celebrated in 
the history of Roman literature for the 
satirical farces called the Fabulm AteU 
lance, which were represented in the 
Oscan language on the Roman stage 
long after Latin was the prevailing 
idiom. These farces are supposed to 
have been the prototypes of the per- 
formances in the theatre of San Carlino 
which are so popular in Nanles at the 
present day ; and the Neapolitan Pul- 
oinella is regarded as the lineal descen- 
dant of the Oscan Maocus, so well 
known by the Pompeii paintings.] The 
rly. crosses the canal of the Lagni, the 
lowest part of the plain, before reach- 
ing 

Caaerta, which is approached from 
the side of Rome. The rly. now crosses 
the plain near Galasae on the site of 
the Roman stat. of Calasse, ascends 
rapidly between deep cuttings in the 
limestone rock, during which there are 
splendid views on the rt., and pene- 
iTates two tunnels, one nearly ^ m. 
long, before reaching 

Maddalonl, finely placed on a ridge 
of hills that separates the Campania 
from the valley of the Isclero. The 
town lies below on the rt, and has a 
second Stat in the plain, 

Turning N,, the rly. as well as the 
high road now pass imder the lower 
arches of the *Ponti della Valle, an 
aqueduct which conveys water from 
t^e dcirts of Monte Tdbwmo to the 
Royal Gardens of Caserta, along a 
circuitous course of 21 m. The sources 
of the stream are near Airola and Fizzo. 
The latter place was also the source of 
t^e Aqua Julia carried to ancient Oapua. 
For a great part of the distance the 
water is conveyed by underground 
channels excavated on the slopes of 
the mountains. This a^ue4uct, which 



spans the valley between Monte Lon- 
gano and Monte Qarsano, oonsuBts of 
three tiers of arches rising to the height 
of about 210 ft., and is 610 yds. long. 
The lower tier has 19 arches, the middle 
28, and the upper one 43. A carriage 
can drive along the upper tier. This 
gigantic work was begun by Charles III, 
from the designs of Vanvitelli, and 
completed by Ins successor Ferdinand I. 

2 m. &rther a good road on the rt, 
leads to (4 m.) 8, Agata dei Qoti, the 
ancient 8aticola (Rte. 1). 

Descending rapidly from Yalle, 
through a fertile country having high 
mountains on each side, we arrive at 

Dngenta, whence also S. Agata may 
be reached by road. 3 m. frurther the 
rly. reaches the Calore, and then 
crosses the river on an iron bridge, 
which it follows to 

Amorosi (1823), whence a road runs 
N.W. to Piedimonte d' Alife (see be- 
low). 

TelO06, on the L of the line, enjoys 
an increasing reputation for its mineral 
waters, and is now much frequented by 
rheumatic patients. Close to it are the 
ruins of the Samnite town of Telesuxy 
which was occupied by Hannibal, and 
afterwards retaKen and destroyed by 
the Romans. It received a colony 
under Augustus, and was the birth- 
place of Pontius Telesinus, the Samnite 
general who ioined Marius, and, after 
defeating SyUa, was routed and slain. 
In the 9th cent. Telesia suffered se- 
verely from earthquakes, and was at 
last totally destroyed by tiie Saracens. 

[A road of 6 m. strikes W. to Oarrato 
(6089), a town in the upper valley of 
the Titemo ; from which by a tolerable 
road of 10 m. along the foot of the 
Matese, through the villages of FaiochiOy 
Lauduni, and 3, Potito, we reach 

Piedimonte d* Alife (7073), occupy, 
ing a commanding position at the foot 
of the Matese group of mountains. It 
arose on the ruins of Allifes, and was 
partly constructed with the mf^teriala 
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of that city. Its prmcipal building is 
a palace of the Dukes of Laurenzana, 
in which is preseryed a list of the 
chiefs of the Caetani family. The 
Terano torrent which issues from a 
cavern in the magnificent ravine called 
the *Val d* Inferno, is supposed to 
derive its bright and abundant waters 
from the Lago del Matese by subter- 
ranean channels. It supplies, with the 
. other torrents of the valley, the motive 
power for numerous mills. There are 
some cotton manufactures in the town, 
and the cultivation of the vine and 
olive affords an additional source of 
wealth to its industrious citizens. The 
oil is held in high repute, and one of 
the wines has a local celebrity imder 
the name of Pellagrello, 

Monte HUetto (6745 ft.), the highest 
summit of the Matese mountains, may 
be ascended from Piedimonte in 5 hrs. 
The group to which it belongs is nearly 
70 m. in circumference, and formed the 
centre of the ancient Samnium, five of 
whose principsd cities, JEsemiaj Bo- 
vianunif 8«pinum^ Telesiay and AllifcB, 
stood at l^e foot of the group. A mule- 
path leads over it, and is frequented in 
summer as the shortest communication 
between Piedimonte and Boiano. After 
passing the villages of Casteilo and 
8, Gregorioy crossing the Monte Caprar- 
ello, &e path becomes much steeper 
till it reaches an elevated plain, sur- 
rounded by the highest peaks and 
clothed in summer with rich pasture. 
In the middle of this plain is a lake 
about 3 m. in circuit, in which are 
delicious trout; in the centre there is 
a wooded island. From Piedimonte an 
avenue of poplars 2 m. long leads to 

Alife (3201), a deserted - looking 
village in a swampy hollow. It occu- 
pies the site, retains the name, and 
preserves considerable remains, of Al- 
/t/«, a city of Samnium, near which 
Fabiufl gained a decisive victory over 
the Samnites in b.o. 307. Bemains of 
its ancient walls (inclosing a rectan- 
gular parallelogram) and gates, of some 
laige tiiermse, and of a theatre and an 
am^theatre, still exist. From Alife 
a road of 9 m., along the 1. bank of the 



Yoltumo, follows the line of an ancient 
branch of the Via Latina^ and skirts the 
hills below the villages of S. Angelo 
and Eaviscanino until it reaches the 
ferry over the Voltumo beyond S. An- 
gelo, from which, proceeding "W. by 
Vairano (4000), it joins below Pietra 
the road from the Abruzzi at Caianelh 
(Rte. 5). Another road of 11m. leads 
S. along the Yoltumo for 3 m., and 
then ascends the TeUa valley to 

Gaiasao (5892), on a hill commanding 
a striking view of the surrounding 
country. It stands on the site, and 
nearly retains the name, of Caldtia^ an 
important town of Samnium, often 
noticed during the Samnite wars. In 
the market-place are several ancient 
inscriptions, and some remains of its 
massive walls. A large cistern, of 
ancient construction, supplies the inhab. 
with water ; and near the high road is 
a tomb, supposed to be that of Atilius 
Calatinus, a native, celebrated during 
the first Punic war as Consul. 

From Caiazzo a road proceeds for 

3 m. to La Scarfa, where the Voltumo 
is crossed by a ferry-boat. Thence it 
ascends the QradUlo^ and passes through 
a wild ravine which divides the moun- 
tains Tifata and CoUicola. Skirting S. 
Leucio, it runs through a tuimel under 
the pleasure-grounds, and along the 
park wall to Caserta (Rte. 1). 

A biidle-path of 6 m. leads up the 
valley of the Titemo from Cerreto to 
PietraroMy on the slope of Mte. Mutila 
(5612 ft.), one of the highest peaks 
of the Matese group, composed of lime- 
stone of the Neocomian or Oolitic 
period, which contains fossil fishes at 
Pietra Boja,"} 

li m. beyond Telese the malarious 
Lake of Telese is passed on the rt., and 
at an equal distance farther on we 
reach 

Sdopaoa (4891), on the rt. bank of 
the Calore, which is here crossed by an 
iron bridge ; the village lies on the 
opposite bank of the river at the foot 
of Monte Tabumo (4095 ft.). 

[From Solopaca Stat, an ascent of 

4 m. N. leads to 
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Onardia di Sanframondi, or Guardia 
del Sole (4596^, on a hill commanding 
a most extensive view of the course of 
the Calore and the Yoltumo, of the 
vallev of Faicchio and its numerous 
Casali on the rt., above which rise the 
broken peaks of the Matese ; in front 
is the fine group of TahvmOy the lower 
slopes of which are clothed with vine- 
yards and olive plantations, as in the 
days of Virgil, and the higher regions 
with rich pastures. 3 m. further N. is 
Cerreto (see p. 220).] 

The rly.now ascends a narrow valley, 
passing through several tunnels to 

Vitulaao (2672). There is a ferry 
near this, by which the villages on 
the declivities of Monte Pentina^ are 
reached. This part of the route is 
very picturesque, the line changing 
its direction from E. to S., while the 
carriage-road crosses the hills to avoid 
the bend of the river. Passing the 
picturesque villages of Fogltanese and 
Castel FatOf remarkable for its conical 
limestone peak ; a short tunnel leads into 
the plain, at the end of which is seen 

BEKEVEKTO (20,133). A good road 
of J m. leads into the town, crossing 
the Calore on a handsome bridge of 6 
arches erected by Pius VI. 

Benevento, the ancient Beneventiim, 
one of the principal stations on the 
Via Ap^ia, is situated upon a ridge 
overlooking the valley of the Calore on 
the N. and that of the Sabato on the S. 
Its position, though agreeable, is sub- 
ject to a damp and uncertain climate. 
The walls by which it is surrounded 
are 2 m. in circuit, and have 8 gates ; 
they are for the most part of the ducal 
and medioBval period. 

Beneventum was founded, according 
to tradition, by Diomed, or by Auson, 
the son of Ulysses and Circe, and was 
originally called Maleventumy but the 
name appears to have been changed to 
Beneventum when it was made a Roman 
colony, B.C. 268. Towards the close of 
the Kepublio it was one of the most 
important ■ towns of Southern Italy. 
From Beneventum the two principal 
branches of the Via Appia mverged, 
the Via Trajana towards Apulia, < and 



the more southern through Venu^ 
to Tarentum. In its neighbourhood 
Pyrrhus was defeated by the Consul 
M. Curius, and the Carthaginian general 
Hanno twice routed. In the 6& cent. 
Benevento was the first state which 
assumed the rank of a Lombard duchy, 
and it gradually increased until it com- 
prehended half the kingdom of Naples. 
In the 11th it was granted to Leo IX. 
by the Emperor Henry III., in ex- 
change for the province of Bamberg, 
and, although at various times temx)o- 
rarily tranderred to other masters, it 
had always returned to the Holy See. 
Napoleon conferred the title of Prince 
of Benevento on Talleyrand. Bene- 
vento was an episcopal see in the 
earliest ages <^ tiie Church, its first 
bishop being St. Potimus, supposed to 
have been a disciple of St. Peter, 
A.D. 44. It was erected into an arch- 
bishopric in the 10th cent, by John 
XIII. Horace thus records the frure 
and reception which he encountered 
here : — 

Tendimus hinc recta Beneventum, tibi sedulUB 

hoepes 
Psene arsit, macros dam toidog yersat in igne. 
Sat. Ub. i. V. 11, 12. 

The Cathedral, 3 min. beyond the 
bridge, dedicated to St. Potimus, has a 
very interesting Lombard fa^e and 
bell-tower, the interior having been 
completely restored in the 17th century. 
The round arches and stumpy columns 
of the front, resting on crouched human 
figures, are probably of the 12th cent. : 
the central doors in bronze, with com- 
partments relative to Scripture history, 
and with figures in relief of saints and 
bishops, are supposed to have been 
executed at Constantinople in 1150. 
The interior consists of a nave and * 
double aisles, separated by white mar- 
ble columns of the fluted Doric order, 
originally derived from more ancient 
edifices. There are two mediaeval pul- 
pits or ambones supported on columns 
of granite and marble, with fanciful 
capitals executed by a certain Nichol- 
aius in 1311. The columns rest on the 
backs of animals. The choir is raised, 
but there does not appear to be any 
crypt beneath. Each of the chapels at 
the end of the aialea is adorned with 
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tvfo ooltmms of verde aatico. In the 
treasury beyond the sacristy is a large 
collection of ^ecclesiastical yestments 
and chnrch-plate, one of the finest on 
the Continent. There is a small library 
attached. 

On the walls of the square mediseyal 
bell-tower, which is detached, are 
several Roman relief^, — amongst others 
A boar adorned for sacrifice. The boar 
still figures in the armorial bearings of 
Benevento. 

In the Courtyard of the ArohbiBliop's 
Palaee are some ancient sculptures and 
inscriptions, and two fragments of 
Egyptian obelisks with hieroglyphics. 
Walking £. from the Cathedral, which 
faces N, and S., we reach 

^Trajan's Triumplial Arch, or Porta 
Avrea^ which once spanned the Via 
Appia, as it now does the road to 
Foggia. It is the finest and best pre- 
seryed of all the triumphal arches 
existing, superior eyen frx)m its admir- 
able details to tiiat of Titus at Rome. 
It consists of a single marble arch for 
the roadway, eadi front decorated 
with sculptures representing the Dacian 
Wars of the emperor and his apotheosis. 
iThe yault of the gateway is coyered 
\rith square rosette pands, and the 
Sides with tolerably preseryed reliefs ; 
on each front is the beautifully cut 
inscription, showing that it was erected 
by the Roman senate and people, 
fortissimo principi Trajan,, in the 7th 
year of his reign, a.d. 112. On each 
side of the dedicatory inscription are 
high relief, and below a ri(^ double 
cornice. The keystones of the arch 
have Victories; on each side are 
fig^ures, bearing standards, of the apo- 
theosis of tiie J^peror, which are con- 
sidered amongst the yery finest speci- 
mens of Roman art which haye been 
handed down to us. 

A narrow street leads frt>m the 
■Porta Aurea to a Piazza in which 
stands the *church of Santa Sofia. At 
the entrance are two ancient colimms 
with good Corinthian capitals, and a 
relief of the 15th cent, representing 
the Sayiour enthroned, with two saints 
and a donor. The dome within is 
iupported by six ancient coltimns. 
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The beautiful ^cloisters haye numerous 
shafts of white marble and granites 
round arches, and richly-carved capital, 
with a curious impost above wem, 
also 'carved* The variety and vigojir 
of the sculpture is remarkable. The 
detached campanile is a good specimen 
of mediasval masonry. In the piazza 
rises an obelisk. 

The Xnsenm is arranged in the old 
church of S. M. delle Grazie, supposed 
to stand on the site of an Egyptian 
Temple. Close to it is a statue of 
Apis in black basalt. The antiquities 
comprise various sculptures and in- 
scriptions, with other curiosities and 
fra^ents found in the neighbourhood. 
There is also a fine wooden statue of 
the Virgin, and a handsome marble 
altar raiUng. 

Turning L from the campanile, at 
the end of a long street is the Castle, 
erected in the 12th cent. ; it is now a 
prison. In front of it was placed 
by CTrban VIII. a marble Samnite lion 
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of rude sculpture, which was found 
built into the walls of the citadel : the 
octagonal banded columns on which it 
stands is covered with very curious 
arabesques. Just beyond the Castle is 
a pretty Pablie (JazilMi, commanding 
magnificent views up the valleys of the 
Sabato and Calore, and towards Monte 
Sarchio. From tiiis point a pleasant 
walk may be taken round the walls to 
the Porta Aurea. In the Corso Grari- 
baldi, between the church of S. Juve- 
nalid (or S. Sofia) and the bridge, is a 
small broken obdisk of red granite, 
with hieroglyphics. 

At Benevento was signed the treaty 
of 1156, by which Adrian IV. invested 
William the Bad with the kingdom of 
Sicily, the duchy of Apulia, the princi- 
pality of Capua, and the territory of 
the Marca, within a year after he had 
conferred the imperial crown on Fred- 
erick Barbaroesa. 

But the memory of a far more in- 
teresting historical event is connected 
with the banks of the Calore — the 
Battle of Benevento, fought Feb. 26. 
1266» in which Manfred was defeated 
by Charles I. of Anjou. The ^rsonal 
character of Manfred, his chivalrous 
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courage, his magnanimity, his mental 
accomplishments, the persecutions hy 
which he was hunted down as a public 
enemy, his high station, both as the 
son d Frederick II. and as the cham- 
]^on of the Ghibeline party, all combine 
to give a romantic interest to his eyent- 
fiil career. The inyading army crossed 
without opposition the GarigUano at 
Ceprano, which the treachery of the 
Ck)unt of Oaserta had left unguarded, 
seized the fortress of Booca d' Arce, and, 
having carried by storm the Castle of 
S. Oermano, advanced by rapid marches 
to Benevento, where Manfred had col- 
lected his forces. The French army 
was drawn up on the plain of Gran- 
della on the N. bank of the Galore. 
Manfred determined on an immediate 
attack, and led his forces across the 
river. At the first charge his German 
troops threw the van of the French 
into confusion. The French cavalry 
were now brought into the field, and 
the battle soon became general. The 
Saracens were driven back ; but Man- 
fred ordered his reserve of 1400 cavalry, 
which had not yet been engaged, to 
support the Gemums by a charge upon 
the enemy. At this critical mcnnent, 
the Barons of ApuUa, the Counts of 
Caserta and Acerra, and others, de- 
serted him, and left the field with the 
greater part of the reserve. Manfred 
at once determined to perish in the 
battle rather than survive the loss of 
a kingdom. He rushed into the thickest 
of the batde and fell as became the 
scion of an heroic race. His body was 
carried on an ass before Charles, who 
assembled Ihe barons, his prisoners, to 
attest its identity. The bitter grief of 
Coimt Giordano Lancia is touchingly 
narrated by the contemporary historians. 
The French cavaliers were so much 
a^Bcted by the scene that they de- 
manded the honours of a funeral for 
the royal corpse. Charles refused, on 
the grotmd of the excommunication, 
hilt {Slowed Ihe body to be buried in a 
pit at the foot of the brid^ of Bene- 
vento, where every soldier of the 
French army plac^ a stone upon it. 
But the Ardibishop of Cosen^a, Bar- 
tol(mimeo Hpat^, by virtue of an 
order from Cfenl^it lY., had the body 



taken up and thrown over the fronli^ 
of the kingdom, on the banks of the 
lUo Verde; an event commemorated by 
Dante, who describes also the personsd 
appearance of Manfred : — 

Biondo era e bello e di gentile aspetto. 
Furg. m. 134. 

Leaving Benevento, the rly. con- 
tinues to follow the rt. bank of the 
Calore as far as 

Fonte Valentina, where it crosses 
the Tamaro, a considerable mountain- 
torrent descending the S. Giuliano Pass 
from Sepino (Rte. 8). After passing 

Apice (3664), it crosses the XJfita, 
from which, striking off on the L, it 
ascends the ravine of the Miscano, and 
reaches Buonalbergo (3441). At 

Montecalyo (4226) commences the 
ascent of the central chain of the Ap- 
ennines. The town of Montecalvo is 
seen on a hill on the 1. 

Five tunnels are now passed, one of 
which is 2912 yards long ; and the line 
continues along a steep open incline as 
far as 

Ariano Stat., about 3 m. from the 
city (14,347), which stands S.W. upon 
a hill of limestone between the head- 
waters of the Calore and Cervaro 
(2500 ft.). It has suffered greatly from 
earthquakes. Roger held a parliament 
here in 1140. It was stormed and 
plundered by the Duke de Guise and 
the Neapolitan mob in 1648. The S. 
declivity of the hill on which the city 
is built is hollowed out into grottos, in 
which large numbers of the Iowot 
orders live. 



EXCURSION TO THE LAKE OF AM- 
SANCTUS, 

[This lake lies 16 m. S. of Ariano. 
The way, as far as Grottaminarda 
(9 m.), his along the carria^ highway 
between Naples and Foggia. Along 
and steep descent from Ariano brings 
us to the banks of the Ufita, before 
crossing which river we, obtain on the 
1. an occasional glimpse of Trwioo 
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(2^14), 9 m. E. It preserves the name 
and occupies the site of IHvtcus, one 
of the stages of Horace's journey to 
Brundusium. {Sat I. V. 77^81.) 

The intermediate stage between 
iM&no and Ariano, which he mentions 
JEUi bearing a name not to be pronounced 
in yerse, is supposed to haye been the 
Sqttotuticus of tiie Itineraries, but aU 
attempts to define its position haye 
failed. Crossing the Ufita, we reach 
Grottaminarda (4769), situated on a 
rising ground in the midst of yineyards 
and cornfields. From this place a 
country road of 7 m., which can be 
trayersed on horseback or in a light 
cart, leads to the 

Lake of Amsanotns, now known by 
the local name of Le MofetCy a comip- 
tion of MepMtis, a diyinity who had a 
temple on the site. The two small 
lakes are in a wooded yaJley between 
limestone hills, about 3 m. S.E. of 
Frigento (3735), a town on the sunmiit 
of a hill. The largest lake is 160 ffc. 
in circumference, and 6 or 7 in depth. 
Though the soil is highly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, and hot, the temper- 
ature of the lake is Httle aboye that of 
the surrounding atmosphere. The posi- 
tion of the lake in a deep crater-like 
yalley corresponds with Virgil's des- 
cription {^n, vn. 563-71), and with 
the account of Cicero, which fixes the 
locality of the lake in the territory of 
the Hirpini {De Div. I. 36). 

The late Dr. Daubeny, who yisited 
the spot in 1834, found the gas col- 
lected from one of the pools to consist 
of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and a small residuary quantity of 
air containing about 16 per cent, of 
oxygen and 84 of nitrogen. "The 
quantity of mephitic yapour," says 
Dr. Daubeny, " which proceeded from 
ihe lake was such as to oblige us (the 
wind being in the north) to take a cir- 
cuit towards the east, in order not to 
meet the noxious blast; instances not 
unfrequently occurring of animals, and 
eyen men, who haye imprudently as- 
cended the rayine, being suffocated by 
a sudden gust of air wafted from the 
lake. The colour of the water is dark 
and mtiddy, from the quantity of sedi- 
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ment projected towards the surface, 
owing to the constant agitation into 
which the pool is thrown by the gas 
that rises up through it." 

The post road to Naples continues 
from Grottaminarda toMirabella (6285), 
passing near Le Grotte^ where some 
considerable ruins mark the site of 
JEdunvm, a city of Samnium, in the 
territory of the Hirpini, on the Via 
AppiOf 15 m. from Beneyentum. 
JBclanum was taken and plundered by 
Sylla during the Social War. It was 
a flourishing place under the Empire, 
but was destroyed a.d. 662 by Con- 
stans II. in his wars witii the Lombards. 
Many statues and coins haye been 
found among its ruins. 

Before reaching Mirabella, a by- 
road turns off to ^^sanctus. 

The next yillage is Dentecane, for- 
merly remarkable for its breed of white 
swine. Amsanctus can be reached from 
this place by way of Oesualdo (3857). 
A road on the rt leads to ^2 m.) Monte- 
fusco (2108), on the summit of a moun- 
tain, near which some beds of lignite 
haye been discoyered. From Dentecane 
the road continues by Montimiletto 
(3728), a town with a feudal castle of 
the Tocco family, to (10 m.) Pratola 
(2503), 6 m. by train from Ayellino 
(Rte. 2). ^ 

There is a cross road from Bene- 
yento to Amsanctus by way of Taw- 
rasi (2215), the ancient Taurasia, men- 
tioned on the sepulchral urn of Scipio 
Barbatus, in the Vatican Museum. 



The rly. continues to ascend rapidly 
on leaying Ariano Stat., until after 
2 m. it reaches the W. entrance of tiie 
great central tunnel or Galleria dt Ariano 
(1645 ft.). Its length is 2 m. It con* 
tinues to rise gradually towards its 
eastern entrance on the summit-leyel of 
the line, at IHanerottolo (1790 ft;). The 
col trayersed by the post road is 270 ft. 
higher. The rly, now descends the 
yslley between the loftily situated 
yillagesof 

Savignano and ^ifeoi. The latter. 
Oh. the 1., was originally an Albania 
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■etdement. Following the C^raio, 
we reach the stat. of 

Xontaguto (2159), below the village 
of that name and Fanni, Lower down 
lies 

Orsara (5117), beyond which, enter- 
ing the province of Oapitanata, we 
leave, 3 m. on the rt, 

BoYino (7088), the see of a bishop, 
on a high hilL The inscriptions, coins, 
and other remains found near it, have 
led to the supposition that there was 
on the same spot an ancient town called 
Vibmum or JBovinum. Bovino gives a 
ducal title to the head of the Guevara 
family, one of the wealthiest in the 
* Keapolitan provinces. 

We now enter upon the great Apulian 
plain or Tavoliere di Pnglia^ and the 
country becomes desolate in the ex- 



Giardinetto, from which an omnibus 
runs to (7 m. N.) 

Troja (6500), an ejpiscopal city, on a 
conical mil overlooking tiie plain. It 
was foimded by one of the Greek Gata- 
pans in the 11th cent, on the ruins of 
the ancient JEccb^ which joined the 
Carthaginians after the battle of Cannae, 
but was recovered by Fabius Hazimus. 
The interior of the Cathedral retains 
some traces of the architecture of the 
Lower Empire. The *bronze doors 
were executed for Bp. "William 11. in 
1119 bv Oderisius of Benecentum and 
restored in 1573. The ambo from the 
ruined church of S. Basilic dates from 
1169. Troia has witnessed three great 
batttes. The first in 1254, between 
the army of Innocent IV., commanded 
by Cardmal di S. EustacMo, the papal 
legate, and Manfred, whose victory was 
so complete that it is said to have in- 
duced me Pope to appeal to Charles of 
Anjou, and to have caused him shortly 
afterwards to die of grief. In the second 
battle, fought in 1441, on the plain 
between the city and Bovino, Alfonso I. 
defeated the army of Een€ d* Anjou, 
under Sforza and Sanseverino. The 
third battle was fought upon the same 



plain in 1462, between Ferdinand I. of 
Aragon and the Duke of Anjou, when 
the Angevine anny was defeated with 
great loss. 

Leaving on the rt a large building 
called Torre Gxievara, belonging to the 
Dukes of Bovino, a s^ort ascent brings 
us to 

Cervaro. The vast and monotonous 
plain which now surrounds us is only 
relieved at intervals by oom-fields, and 
white farm-buildings, the greater part 
of the surface being covered with the 
wild caper, the i^d pear, and the 
ferula, Uie stalks of which are used for 
making hurdles and baskets. This 
plain is the winter pasturage of the 
Nei^olitan ^^^erds. The anange- 
ment of the winter and summer pas- 
turages, •onstituting a jsystem which 
exists in the same extent nowhere out 
of Italy, has been described in Introd, 
§ 3. In winter and in spring the plain 
i& entirely covered with cattle, present- 
ing a very singular and striking scene, 
which is scarcely exceeded in interest 
by the appearance of the line of march 
during the migrations into the Abruzzi 
at the end of May. Whole families of 
shepherds, and very often the pro- 
prietors likewise, accompany their 
flocks. The cattle are protected by 
white Abruzzi dogs, which are very 
large and fierce. Among the numerous 
dishes made with milk may be men- 
tioned the Oiuncataj resembling the 
JwnJtet of Devonshire. The Tavoliere 
is about 80 m. long and 30 broad. Its 
deposits indicate that, at a compara- 
tively recent period, it was covered by 
the sea, having on the S.K the range 
of the Apennines, on the N.E. the im- 
posing mass of Mens Gkirganus, which 
must then have formed an island. 

Foggia (40,000), a well-built city, 
and one of the richest in the kingdom, 
is the capital of the province of (Ttzpi- 
tanata, a name derived from Catapan^ 
the title of the viceroys appointed by 
the Eastern emperors to govern Apulia. 
It is supposed to have sprung from the 
ruins oi Arpi or Argyripa^ an impor* 
tant city, traces of whose walls can stiU 
be seen at ^Arpt, 5 m. N. of the modem 
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town. Arpi opened its gates to Han« 
nibal after the battle of CannsB, but 
BwC. 213 was surrendered by the in- 
habitants to Fabius Maximus. Virgil 
commemorates it as haying been 
founded by Diomed (JEn. xi. 243). 

Some of the streets of the city are 
wide, and contain handsome housesand 
good shops. There is a lar^ theatre, 
A new Gampo Santo, a pubhc library, 
and a promenade. 

The principal church (Sta. Maria) 
originally Norman, and enriched by 
Count Bioger, and by successive Nor- 
man princes, was much injured by an 
earthquake in 1731, when the upper 
part of it was rebuilt in a different 
style. The beautiful &$ade has been 
much injured by restorers. In 1797 
Francis I., then Duke of Calabria, 
having been married in it to his first 
wife, Mcuia Cl^nentina of Austria, the 
ch. was dignified with the title of Cap- 
pella PcUatina, It has a local celebrity 
fbv a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
presented to it by Count Eoger. 

Foggia was one of the favourite re- 
sidences of the £^peror Frederick II., 
one of the gateways of whose palaces 
still exists in the Strada dei Mereanti ; 
it is surmounted by an arch resting on 
eagles (1223). His third wife, Isabella 
of fbiffland, the daughter of King 
John, died in it. He also constructed 
a famous well, still called H Pozzo delf 
Imperatore, Under the city walls his 
son Manfred defeated the legate of 
Alexander IV., and compelled Jum to 
sue for ^ce. Charles I. and his son 
Philip died in the fortified palace which 
he erected in the city. Ferdinand I. 
.of Aragon ocmvened at Foggia the 
great parliament of barons and prelates 
to arrange the crusade against the 
Turks after their occupation of Otranto. 
One of the principal &irs of the king^ 
dom is held at Foggia in the month of 
May. In tanks beneath the Piazza ai'C 
stored large quantities of grain, for 
transmission to Naples, where it is 
made into macaroni. Foggpa is re- 
carded by Italians as the hottest place 
m Italy. 



ROUTE 18. 

BENEVENTO TO TERMOLI, BY CAMPO- 
BASSO. 

Miles. Stations. Bontes. 

BSNEYEKTO . . 17 
9 FietraBloina 

16 PMColamaBa 

17 Fragneto 

21 Oampolattaro 

28 Pontalaiidolfo 

27 Morooi^e 

82 8. Croce del Sannio 

86 Sepino 

88 8. Oinliano del Saanio 

46 Yinohiatnro 

48 Saraaello 

68 Oampobatso 

67 Bipidimosano 

81 Katrice Montagano 

66 CampoUeto 

71 Bipabottoni 

76 Bonefro 

77 Caiaealenda 
86 Larino 

91 UmriBoteUo 

98 8. Martino in Peniilis 

102 Onglionesi 

108 Termoli ... 22 

Bly. conceded from Oampobasso W. 
to Isemia (Hte. 15). 

This rly. ascends the rt bank of the 
Tamaro, at some distance from the 
river. 8 m. W. of Carnpolattaro lies 
Oerreto (Bte. 7). The line ascends to 

Sepino. The yiUage, 8 m., on the 1. , 
paresenres the name of Sxpinumj one of 
the most important towns of Samnium, 
which offered a determined resistance 
to the Consul Papirius Cursor, who at 
last subdued it and put to the sword 
most of its inhab. Under Nero it re- 
ceived a colony and became a mtmici' 
pium. Its ruins are 2 m. N.W. of the 
modem village, at Altilia. The outer 
wall of retieulated masonry is still 
perfect; its gates are flanked witt 
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square towers : there are remains of a 
theatre, a subterranean aqueduct^ &c. 
On the E. gate is an inscription con- 
taining an admonition to the magis- 
trates to protect the drovers of the 
flocks in their annual passage through 
the town. This route is still followed 
by the shepherds in their annual migra- 
tions from, the mountains of the Abruzzi 
to the plains of Apulia. 

[2 m. beyond S. Ginliano a road 
branches off near the watershed be- 
tween th€> Tamaro and Bifemo on the 1. 
to Boiano and Isemia (Rte. 5). It 
leads by a winding descent into the 
valley of Boiano, the Boviania lustra of 
Silius Italicus, through wild and 
gloomy scenery, broken into dark 
ravines, and tiiickly clothed with 
forests. 

10 m. Boiano (5706), the ancient 
Bovianumy which played an imp(»rtant 
part dimng the contests between the 
Bomans and the Samnites, was the 
last stronghold of the confederates 
during the Social War, and the seat of 
their general council after the fall of 
Corfiniimi. It stands on a rocky hill, 
one of the last offshoots of the Matese, 
which overshadows it on the S.W. so 
completely as to deprive it of the sun 
for several months in the year. Its 
fortifications, mentioned by Livy, are 
still traceable on the side of the Tifer-' 
nus in thejscanty remains of its waHs of 
large polygonal blocks, with the smaller 
interstices nicely filled up. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 853, and 
has subsequently suffered severely fix)m 
similar commotions. The Bifemo that 
flows by it abounds wilii trout. The 
ascent of the Matese can be made from 
Boiano. 

From Boiano the road ascends th^ rt. 
bank of the river, passes through Can- 
talupo (2590), and proceeds below 
Pettorano to 

83 m. Isernia (Bte. 5).] 

From S. Giuliano, the rly. ascends 
steeply over barren hills, leaving the 
village of VinoMaturo on tiie L, near the 
watershed between the Mediteiranean 
and Adriatic, to 



Campobasio (14,090), the capital 6i 
the province of Molise, situat^ in a 
^eary regi(m. It is supposed to mark 
the site of ancient Samnium, The 
cathedral is a fine building, and the 
church of S. Antonio Abate has a pic- 
ture of St. Benedict, said to be by 
Ouercino, The ruin^ castie and tibe 
five gateways witii their antique towers 
gplve it a remarkable aspect. Oampo- 
basso is the central mart for the grain 
trade of the province, and has a repu- 
tation for its cutlery. 

Passing Oampi^eto (2274) the rly. 
descends to 

Casaoalends (6248), supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient CcUela^ 
where Fabius encamped to watch Han- 
nibal, who had taken up his winter 
quarters at Oeruniumf which stood at a 
spot called Gerwne, 1^ m. E. It was 
here that the rashness of Minucius 
caused the engagement in which the 
Boman army was nearly defeated. 

Larino (5738), the see of a bishop, 
retains the name of Larinum, Its ter- 
ritory was traversed by the Consul 
Claudius on his march to the Metaurus 
to oppose the progress of Hasdrubal, 
and by Caesar on ms advance to Brun- 
dusium in pursuit of Pompey. The 
existing remains at Larino Yecchio, 
1 m. K. of the modem town, on the 
hill of Monterom^ consist of an amphi- 
theatre, two temples, baths, a building 
called t7 Palazzo (possiWy tiie Curi), 
and other ruins. 

On leaving Larino the rly. descends 
into the plain, crossing tiie Cigno toi> 
rent, and afterwards the Bifemo, be- 
yond which the large village of Gnglio- 
nOii is seen upon the hills to the L 
Further on it joins the Ancona Hne, 
and runs N.W. to Termoli. 



THE TBEMITI ISLANDS. 

{InsuiK Diomedeas) known in classical 
mythology for the metamorphosiB of 
the componionB of Diomed into birds, 
are 22 m*N.£. of TermolL The largest 
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of them, now 8. DomenioO^ the Inwila 
Diomedia of the ancients, called by 
TacituaIWwi«rti»,from which evidently 
the present name of the group is de- 
riyed, was the spot selected by Augus- 
tas for the place of exile of his grand- 
daughter Julia, the wife of Lepidus, 
who lingered in it for 20 years until 
her deaui. This isUnd is remarkable 
for its forest of Aleppo pines (Ptntia 
Makpensia). The next in size is Cap- 
rara, &om the wild capers which grow 
luxuriantly upon it. The middle one, 
which is the smallest, called 8. ICaria, 
is the place where Faulus WamefriduSf 
better known as FatUw JHaoonus, the 
secretary of Desiderius, the last king of 
the Longobards, was exiled by Charle- 
magne. Charles IL erected a fortress 
on this island, which was so much 
strengthened afterwards by the Late- 
ran canons as to resist successfidly an 
attack of the Turkish fleet in 1567. 
The monastery, founded originally by 
the Benedictines in the 11th cent., was 
suppressed in 1783, and since 1797 has 
been used as a prison. 

About 10 m. E. of Caprara is the 
barren and deserted island oiFianosa^ 



ROUTE 19. 

FOGOIA TO MELFI, BY EOCCHETTA. — 
BAIL AND CARBIAGB BOAD. 

Miles. Stations. Botites. 

FOOOIA 17, 20, 21, 22 
6 Cervaro 
13 Ordona 
20 Ascoli Satriano 
25 Oandela 
82 Boochetta 

Bly. conceded from Santa Yenere 
(Rocchetta) W. to Ayellino (Rte. 2), 
£. to Giqja del CoUe (Rte. 24), and S. 
through Mem to Potwsa (Rte. 26). 



This rly. runs due S. across the plain 
to Oervaro, on the 1. bank of the riyer 
of the same ntune, and thence to Ordona 
(5434) beyond the CarapeUa torrent, 
which descends from the Apennines. 
Some ruins on a rising ground, in- 
cluding tombs and the outline of an 
amphitiieatre, are the remains of Her» 
doniay a city on the Via Appia, 

Hannibal, after defeating in its 
neighbourhood two Roman armies — tiie 
1st B.C. 212, under Fulvius Flaocus, 
and the 2nd B.C. 210, imder Fulyius 
Centumulus— destroyed the city and 
remoyed its inhabitants to Metapontum 
andThurii. 

The torrent is now ascended S.W 
to AbooU 8atriano (6275), picture 
esquely situated on a hiU about 1 m. from 
the rly. It nearly occupies the site 
and retains the name oiAsoulum Apulum, 
situated on a branch of the Via AppiOy 
which lead from Canusium to Bene- 
yentum. A nreat battle between Pyrr- 
hus and the Komans was fought in its 
neighbourhood B.a 269. Considerable 
remains of the ancient city are stiU 
yisible outside the modem walls. 
Hence the rly. continues to run parallel 
to the CarapeUa as fcur as CanddLa 
(5690), on the borders of the Apulian 
plain and Apennines, near the upper 
soiux^e of uie CarapeUa. Candela 
(1690 ft.) rises about 4 m. N. of the 
riyer Ofanto. 

The rly. now turns S.E., skirting 
the hills, and bends again S. to reach 
the O&nto, whose 1. bank it ascends to 
the Fonte Santa Venere, the ancient 
Fona Avfidif where is the Stat, for 
Rocchetta and Melfi. 

Bocchetta (2220 ft.) rises on ahUlto 
the "W., and is reached by a yery cir- 
cuitous carriage road of 12 m., winding 
oyer the slopes of the Serra Mezzana 
(2535 ft.). Before the completion of 
the third mile, the pedestrian wiU find 
a path to the rt, by which he may 
ascend to the town in about an hour. 
A dU. runs S.W. from the stat (795 
ft), crossing the riyer, to (13 m.) 

MBLFI (11.648), the see of a bishop, 
joinHy wim Aapolla, built on a N. spur 
pf the Yttltmre, JVom aU points of 
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view Melfl (1740 ft) is a strikingobjeot, 
but more especially &om the £L side, 
where it is badced by the fine outline 
of Monte Vultnre. The hill pn which 
the dty is built is of lava, exhibiting 
an imperfect columnar stnieture, and 
characterised by the abundance of the 
blue nun^til substance called ffctUyne, 

The Castle oyerhangs a precipice at 
the upper end of the city, and, although 
much modernised, is still a fine speci- 
men of Norman architecture. It was 
the first public edifice constructed by 
the Nonnans after their settlement in 
Apulia. In 1043 the Norman chiefe 
imder William Bras de Fer, eldest son 
of Tancred de Hauteville, whom they 
had inyested with the title of Coimt of 
Apulia, conyened a general assembly 
at Melfi to determine on the form of 
goyemment of their new possessions. 
In 1059 Nicholas II. yisited the city, 
and inyested Eobert Guiscard with the 
duchies of Puglia and Calabria. In 
1089 Urban II. held here a general 
council of 118 bishops. Alexander 11. 
and Paschal II. also held councils in 
the city; and Frederick II. conyened 
within its walls a parliament for the 
purpose of promulgating the laws drawn 
up by Pietro deUe Vigne. His son 
Conrad made M^ his capital, and 
held within the Castle a parluunent of 
Barons. The large hall in which these 
assemblies were held has been conyerted 
into a theatre. A portion of -tiie castle 
is still kept in repair 'for the accom- 
modation of Prince Dcnia Pamflli and 
his family, to whom a great extent of 
the surrounding country belongs* 

The Cathedral, which was remarkable 
for its richly-carved ceiling, and its 
loftyNorman tower, erected in 1155, 
by William the Bad, has been restored 
and modernised after being nearly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake which deso- 
lated the district on the 14th Aug. 
1851, leyelling to the ground the college, 
the military dep6t, several churches, 
and 163 houses, incdudix^^ the bishop's 
palace, a fine building. £i this terrible 
catastrophe more than 1000 persons 
perished. The vineyards near M^ 
produce excellent wine, 4 hilly w^i4« 



ing road leads S.£. to 3 m. Bapolla 
(Rte. 34). 

*Xonte Vulture, an extinct crater S. 
of Melfi, may be ascended in 3 hrs. 

Leaving Melfi by the Gate of the 
Fountains, the road skirts the N. side 
of the mountain, and, winding gradu- 
ally round it to the S., leaves the 
Ofbnto on the rt The scenery which, 
it commands during the ascent is ex- 
tremely beautiful. In the tufa rock of 
the mountain are several caverns, which 
have served at various times as the 
haunts of Banditti. On the 8. side of the 
mountain an opening, through which, 
the small rivulets that rise in the in* 
terior find an outiet, aflEbrds a passage 
for the path leading to the cmitral 
crater. After traversing the forest of 
MonticcMo we ascend in a N. direction 
until we reach the ancient crater, 
marked by a nearly unbroken circle of 
hiUs. These inner regions are clothed 
with magnificent fbrests of oaks, and 
abound in large patches of rich grazing- 
land. Beyond tiie central basin is the 
conical Pizzuto di Meifi (4357 fL), tiie 
highest point of the mountain. Within 
the widest crater are two small lakes. 
On the borders of the smallest, or upper 
one, 121 ft. deep, are the Capuchin 
convent of £L MicKele and tiie ruins of 
a church dedicated to S. Ilario. This 
scene, on approaching it from the 
dark recesses of the rarest, is one of 
sinc^ular beauty. The forests of Monte 
Vmture abound in wild boar. 

5 m. S.W. of Rocchetta is Zacedoma 
(Rte. 2). 
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ROUTE 20. 

FOGOU TO LUCERA. 

Miles. Stfttions. Bontes. 

Foggia 17, 19, 21, 22 
12 Lnoera 

The rly. ascends a little N. of W. to 
LTTOESA (14,014), an episcopal cit^ 
on a steep and commanding emi- 
nence, oyeriooking the plain and sur- 
rounded by walls with five gateways. 
Luceria was one of the most ancient 
and important cities of Apulia, hy the 
Greek tradition numbered among the 
cities fbimded by Diomed, though it 
would rather seem to have been an 
Oscan town. It first appears in history 
during the second Samnite war. Pa- 
pirius Cursor besieged, and after an 
obstinate resistance took it in b.o. 320. 
It played an important part during the 
second Punic war. It was taken from 
the Longobards and destroyed by 
Constans II. in a.d. 663 ; after which 
it remained in ruins until restored in 
1239 by Frederick II., as a residence 
for his Bilician Saracens, part of whom 
were][8tationed here, and part at Nocera. 
Frederidc gave the Saracens permission 
to enjoy free exercise of their religion ; 
the Christian inhabitants were com- 
pelled to reside outside the walls, 
where their church, the Madonna della 
Spica, is still standing. The emperor 
himself selected Lucera as his own 
residence, and constructed a subter- 
ranean passage from the castle to the 
town. 



and supposed to have belonged to an 
ancient Temple. The pulpit is orna- 
mented with Greek mosaics. 

The *Gaftle, called the Citadel of 
the Saracens, i m. from the town, 
occupies the site of the ancient citadel ; 
but it must be almost entirely attri- 
buted to Frederick II. Though in 
ruins, it is still an imposing pile, and 
scarcely surpassed in extent by any 
similar building in Italy. It appears 
to haye been intended to contain a 
second city within its fortified area. 
Two of the towers flanking the E. 
front are circular; the largest is re- 
markable for the regularity of its 
masonry. Coins, portions of Saracenic 
armour, and Eoman inscriptions haye 
been discovered within the walls. 

Manfred, at tiie commencement of 
his career, when he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope for the overthrow 
and death of Borrello d'Agnone, in 
1254, was compelled to fly for safety to 
the Saracens at Lucera. After the 
battle of Benevento, the widow and 
children of Manfred took refuge in the 
castle. In 1269 Charles expelled the 
few Saracens who survived the battle 
and were unwilling to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and converted their mosque 
into the Cathedral. 

6 m. from Lucera, and within view 
of the town, on the rt of the ^ road 
from S. Severe, are the Gothic ruins of 
Osstel ZlorentJno, in which Frederick 
II. expired, Dec. 1250, in the 56th 
year of his brilliant but turbulent 
career, after a reign of 31 years as 
Emperor, 38 as King of Germany, a^4 
52 as King of the Two Sicilies, 



The ^Cathedral was converted by 
the Saracens into a mosque, but pre- 
serves no traces of Mooridi archi- 
tecture. The exterior presents several 
Gothic features, espemlly the three 
portals of the fa9ade. The interior is 
u also Gothic, and has been little 
changed; it contains 13 columns of 
Y^r^^ fmticoj fowad \mdw the edifice I 
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Boute 2l.-^Foggia to Manfredonia. 



KOUTE 21. 

POGOIA TO MANf BEDONIA. — EXOUESION 
TO MONTE 8. ANGELO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

FOOOIA 17, 19, 20, 22 
10 Amendola 
17 Vontanarosa 
28 Xanfredoxiia 

The rly. traverses a dreary plain. 
On the L, near Fontanarosa, stands the 
ruined monastery of 8. Leonardo, an 
establishment of the Teutonic order, 
founded in 1223 by Frederic II., and 
by Hermann of Salza, grand master of 
the order. The church is tolerably 
well preserved, and its exterior exhibits 
a very elaborate example of the Sara- 
cenic style. On the same side, dose 
to the line, H m. from Manfredonia, is 
the *Kadoxma di 8iponto, a church 
occupying the site of ancient Sipontum^ 
one of the colonies founded by Diomed. 
This church, which was the ancient ca- 
thedral, is ornamented with external 
arcades and lozenge-panels, and has an 
elegant porch. Over the altar is a 
curious old Byzantine picture of the 
Virgin. The crypt has 16 ancient 
columns, and four massive round pillars 
below the piers which support the cen- 
tral dome. Some fragments of ancient 
columns maybe seen near the building. 
Sipontum was called "Xriviovyros by the 
Greeks, on account of the vast quantity 
of cuttle-fish which were found in the 
adjoining part of the Adriatic. It was 
tolerably perfect in the 4th cent. ; but 
it was ruined during the Gothic in- 
vasion, and subsequently destroyed by 
an earthquake. Excavations have 
brought to Ught a temple of Diana with 
a oobnnade 65 ft. long, as well as a 
subterranean burial place 40 or 50 ft. 
square. Numerous inscribed stones 
have been sent to the miysei^ii at 
Naples. 



Manfredonia (7938),anarchiepiscopal 
see, has wide and reg^ular streets, with 
large, though often unfinished houses. 
It IS walled on all sides, and its port is 
commanded by a strong castle. The 
town was founded bv Manfred in 1266, 
and built chiefly irom the ruins of 
Sipontum. It was nearly destroyed by 
the Turks in 1620. 

Steamers twice a week to Venice or 
Brindisi.. 

(Trorn Manfredonia, a rough road 
leads along the seashore to (40 m.) 
Barletta. It passes on the rt. a 
brackish lake, called Pantano Salao, 
at the junction of the Candelaro 'and 
Cervaro rivers, crosses the Carapelle 
by a ferry, traverses the small village 
or Zapponeta^ and skirts for several 
m. the Logo di Salpi, running along 
the narrow bank of sand whidi sepa- 
rates it from the Adriatic. On the 
S.W. shore of this lake are the ruins of 
the ancient Salapia^ which, after being 
taken by Hannibal, was surrendered by 
one of its chiefs, Blattius, to Marcellus, 
with a loss of 1500 Kimiidian cavalry. 
The road skirts the JReaii Saline at the 
S.E. entry of the lake, the largest salt- 
works in the kingdom. 6 m. frt)m 
Saline, after crossing the Ofanto, we 
reach Barletta.3 

Konte Oargano (5120 ft.), a group of 
mountains quite detached from the 
chain of the Apennines, may be best 
ascended from Manfredonia. It con- 
tains extensive alabaster quarries, 
which have never been fully brought 
into use. The road (oarriaee in 3 hrs., 
according to bargain) leads nrst throu^gh 
olive groves, and then winds up in zig- 
zags to (11 m.) 

Konte 8antangelo (17,242), on a lofty 
hill (2380 ft.), forming one of the spurs 
of the Gargano, and containing a fine 
castle with ruined battlements, and 
many picturesque old houses. The 
whole group of the Gargano is often 
called Monte S, Angela from this town, 
which is fistmous for its *Sanctuaryj de- 
dicated to the f&vourite saint oi the 
Norman conquerors, St. MichaeL Ac- 
pording to the legendj which is iUus* 
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trated in a ruined fresco at S. Crooe, 
Florence, a rich proprietor of cattle, 
named Gargano (or Galgano), ordered 
one of liis servants to shoot a bull 
which had strayed upon the mountain, 
whereupon the arrow came back and 
slew the archer. Galgano told the 
story to S. Laurentius, Archbishop of 
Sipontum (a.d. 491), to whom S. 
Midiael afterwards appeared, dedanng 
that the mountain was sacred, and 
demanding that a sanctuary shotild be 
erected in his honour. On the 8th of 
May, and for many days preyiously, 
the town and moxmtain are crowded 
with devotees, who come from every 
part of the kingdom to celebrate the 
festa. The endless varieties of costume, 
and the strange appearance of the 
mountaineers, afford an ample field for 
the pencil of the artist. 

The doors of the sanctuary, in 12 
compartments, were executed at Con- 
stantinople, and presented by the Pan- 
taleone fEimily of Amalfi in 107 5, 

The cave where the vision took place 
is entered by an arch over which are 
inscribed the words. Etc locus est ter^ 
ribUiSy hcBO est Domus Dei " A wind- 
ing flight of above fifty steps, hewn in 
the rwjk," says Mr. Craven, "leads 
down to the sanctuary; the vault 
and sides are faced with stone regularly 
cut, but large masses of rock intervene. 
The daylight is fiuntly admitted through 
occasional apertures, and gradually di- 
minishes as one descends; above the 
last step, however, a long narrow fissure, 
apparently the work of nature, throws a 
dim but sufficient light on the interior 
of the holy crypt." The church has a 
detached octagonal tower, with two 
good pointed windows, and a fine 
double doorw^. ^ hr. higher up the 
mountain is a Hermitage with a curious 
old doorway and a fine view over the 
sea. 

Monte Calvo, the highest summit of 
the group, rises due N. and may be 
ascended in about 3 hrs. 

4 m. E. of Monte Santangeb, on the 
slope of th9 Gfurgano to the seashore 



is the yiUaee and tower of Moittinataf 
which neany retains the name and ia 
supposed to mark the site of the Mona 
Mattinus, famous for its honey (HoR. 
Catm, TV, 2). The shore of Mattinata 
is also memorable as the spot where 
Archytas of Tarentum was shipwrecked 
(Hob. Carm. i. 28). 

Some antiquaries, however, identify 
the Littus Matinum with Matino near 
GraUipoli. 

6 m. E. of Mattinata, on the sea- 
shore, in the midst of orange-groves, is 
the thriving town of Yiesti (6595), 
where the mail steamers call twice 
weekly on their way between Venice 
andBrindisL 



ROUTE 22. 

SAU BENEDETTO DEL TRONTO TO BRIN- 
DISI, BY FOQGIA, BARLETTA, TRANI 
AND BARI. 



Stations. Boutes. 

8an Benedetto del 
Tronto, Central It. 29 

8 Porto d'AicoU 

6 Koniampolo 
10 Offlda 
18 Asooli Pieeno, 

C.L . . . 29 

9 Tortoreto Hereto 
16 Oinlianova 

6 Kosoiano 

7 Notaresco 
9 Bellante 

12 Oastellalto 

17 Teramo . 
20 Atri Kutignano 
24 SUvi 
27 Ko»t04lyimo 
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JBoute 22. — Giulianova — Givitella del Tronto. 



MOes. 


StationB. Bootes. | 


81 


CARTETJiAHnrAUE. 


14 


82 


Fesoara .... 


14 


87 


TxanoaYilla 




41 


Oitona 




46 


8. Vito Laneiano 




60 


Fossaoesia 




68 


Torino di Sangro 




67 


Casalboxdiiio 




67 


Vasto 




70 


8. Salvo 




88 


Termoli. . . . 


18 


87 


Campomaiiiio 




93 






99 


Bipalta 




108 


Foggio Imperiale 




HI 


Apricena 




117 


8. Severo 




126 


Motta 




186 


FOGGIA 17, 19, 20, 


21 


147 


Orta Nova 




166 


Cerignola 




168 


TrimtapoU 




178 


Ofantiiio 

4 Margherita di 
Savoia 




200 


Barletta . . . 


23 


m 


Trani 




218 


BisoegUe 




219 


Kolfetta 




222 


Qiovinazzo 




226 


8. Spirito Bitonto 




238 


BABI ... 23 


,24 


241 


Koioattaro 




246 


Mola di Ban 




254 


Folignaao a Kare 




259 


Monopoli 




266 


8. Vito d' Otranto 




267 






271 


Gistentiiu) 




279 


Ottnni 




286 


CaroTigno 




299 


BBIVDISI . . 2fi 


,26 



Bly. projected from Agcoli S.S.W. 
to Atttrodoco (Rte. 13), and from 
Teramo S.S.W. to Aquila. Ely. con- 
ceded from Barletta to Spinazzola 
(Rte. 24> 

A mile beyond Porto d* Ascoli tlie 
train crosseg the Tronto (Truentus), 
once the boundary of the Papal and 
Neapolitan States. On its S. bank was 
the Roman Station (rf Castrum Trven- 
tium, A highly c^ltiYated plain is now 
traversed to 



QiuHanova (4800). The town, on 
a hin 1 m. from tilie shore, was built in 
the 15th cent, by Giulio AcquaviVa, 
Duke of Atri, who removed thither, 
as a healthiOT spot, the remaining in- 
habitants of Castrum Novum, which 
was then called San Flaviano, frt)m 
tiie body of a saint of that name 
brought there from Byzantium in the 
middle ages. The ruins of S. Flaviano 
are below GiuKa Nuova on the 1. bank 
of the Tordino {Batinus), 

The plain near them was the site 
of the battle, fought July 27, 1460, 
between the armies of John Duke of 
Anjou, commanded by Niccolb Pio- 
cinino, and of the Milanese allies of 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon, commanded 
by Alessandra Sforza and Federigo 
da Montefeltro. This battle, one of 
the most sanguinary conflicts in Ita- 
lian history, lasted seven hours, of 
which tiie last three were fought by 
torchlight. Both armies were practi- 
cally annihilated. 

[Branch rly. S*W, along the rt. bank 
of the Tordino, through a well-culti- 
vated country, to 

Teramo (20,000), the ancieait /n- 
teramna, capital of the province of 
Abruzzo UltCriore I., a bishop's see, 
and the residence of many rich families, 
situated just above the junction of the 
Tordino and the Vezzola. The €rothio 
Cathedral, once remarkable, has been 
sadly modernised. In the neighbour- 
hood are remains of an ancient amphi- 
theatre, ruins of temples, baths, and 
aqueducts ; many statues have also been 
found here. The hills above the town 
command fine views of tiie Gran Sasso 
d'ltalia. 

A bridle path of 5 hrs. leads frx)m 
Teramo by Gampli to 

Civitella del Tronto (7727), placed 
on a bin near Uie SalineUo. Its castle 
is built on a rock of travertine. From 
the town to tiie sea-shore, rounded 
masses of breccia, oontaimng fossil 
shells, nnxed with pebbles, occur. In 
1557, the Di^e de Guise, who oom- 
manoed the army of Henry IL leagued 
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with Paul rV. against fiiillip II., laid 
^ege to Civitella, wMdi was defended 
witii great bravery by its garrison. 
After toree weeks, me ihike de Gxuse, 
mortified at the Pope's failure to pro- 
vide him with reinforcements, and un- 
willing to risk a battle with the Buke 
of Alva, who at the head of 22,000 
men was advancing from Giulia Nuova 
to meet him, raised the siege, and 
retreated towards Borne. 

A good road (41 m.) leads from 
Teramo to Aquila. It follows the rt. 
bcmk of the Vomano, passing by Mont' 
oHo (2757), and near Senarioia, .which 
was for many centuries the smallest 
republic in. the world; it then traverses 
the narrow valley of Tottea, and by 
the wild passes of Monte San Franco 
passes into l^e valley of the Altemo. 

The Asoent of the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia, called also Monte Como 
(9815 ft.), may be made from Teramo ; 
tiiough more conveniently from Aquila 
(Rte. 3). Travellers should obtaiii 
letters of introduction at Teramo to 
some of the proprietors residing at 
Montorio or Isola. On leaving Teramo 
1^6 Aquila road i& followed as far as 
Montorio J whence, after crossing the 
Yomano, a moimtain path leads by 
Tossiccia in 3 hrs. to Isola, where 
muled and guides must be obtained, 
and where the night is sp^t. Isola 
(3969) stands at the foot of the Gran 
Sasso on a peninsula nearly surrounded 
by two small streams, the Maone and 
the £u2zo. The pyramid of Monte 
ComOf broken into tremendous preci- 
pices, rises immediately above it, and 
is scarcely ever lost sight of during the 
whole ascent. A wild path of 4 hrs. 
leads from Isola to Arapietra, a rocky 
ridge surrounded by rich pastures, 
wb^re the mules are left. The tourist 
ought to be at this spot by sunrise; 
the rest of the ascent must be made 
on foot. The scenery of the ascent is 
perfectly Alpine in its character, pre- 
senting a magnificent variety of wood- 
crowned hills, torrents, waterfalls, and 
precipitous ravines, which constitute 
some of the most striking scenes in 
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About 6 m. S.E. of Isola is Oastelli 
(3217), a small village that acquired 
some celebrity for a manufactory of the 
so-called .i6ru4r;ert earthenware, which 
was carried to such perfection as to be 
placed on a level with that of FaenzaJ 



After leaving GiuHanova, the Tor- 
dino is crossed, and farther S. the 
Vomano, a broad stream, very formid- 
able when swollen by tie winter tor- 
rents descending from the Gran Sasso, 
of which mountain a fine view is here 
obtained. 

KutignaxLO (1765), froip which a 
road of 6 m. (dil. in IJ hr.) branches 
off to 

[Atii (9877), the see of a bishop, on 
a commanding eminence inland, with 
an extensive and most striking view. 
There are few cities in this part of 
Italy which have such high claims to 
antiquity as Hadria Ficena, Its coins 
are among the heaviest specimens 
known, exceeding in weight the oldest 
Eoman, and have been assigned to a 
very remote antiquity, some referring 
them to the Etruscan, others to the 
Greek settlers, and others to the Roman 
Colony established there about 282 B.C. 
The funily of Hadrian came originally 
from this city, though the Emperor 
was bom in Spain. Nimierous remains 
of public edifices, baths, and walls 
attest the size and consequence of the 
city. It had a port at the mouth of 
Piomba (ifa/nni»). In the neighbour- 
hood are several subterranean chambers, 
regularly distributed, and resembling 
those at Syracuse. The apse of the 
^cathedral, one of the most perfect 
Gothic bruldings in the Abruzzi, is 
covered with frescos of the 1.5th cent, 
on the waUa and roof of the choir->the 
history of the Virgin on the walls, the 
Evangelists and Virtues on the roof. 
They are by Luca <fAtri and other 
painters. The tabernacle over the 
high altar and font are by a Milanese 
sculptor, Paolo di Gams (1503).] 
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Boute 22.— Ortom-'-'Vasto. 



From Silyi a road leads inland (5 m.) 
to 

Civita Santangelo (6578), supposed 
to be the ancient AngtUtts of tiie VesHm. 
There is a road also from 

Konte Silvano (3658), near the 
mouth of the Salino or Piomba. 16 m. 
S.W. is 

Civita di Fenne (9848), situated on 
a hiU. Pinna was the chief town of 
the Vestmtf and during the Social War 
resisted the Boman army that besieged 
it. It still exhibits remains of ancient 
buildings. 

Passing Castellammare Adriatioo 
(5358), much frequented during the 
bathing season, the riyer is crossed to 
Pescara, where the Maiella range, 
whose highest peak is Monte Amaro 
(9160 ft), becomes visible on the rt. 
Crossing the Alento, we reach 

Fraacavilla a lUre (4404). The 
town is on a hill to the rt, between the 
Alento and the Foro. 

The rly. passes through four short 
tunnels and reaches 

Ortona (11,884). The town, } hr. 
from the stat., occupies the site and 
retains the name of Orton, a nayal 
arsenal of the Frentani. Placed on a 
promontory projecting into the sea, it 
commands an extensiye yiew of the 
Adriatic, the Maiella Mountains, and 
the distant Gran Sasso. Its poit has 
been blocked up, but it stiU exports 
great quantity of wines, which are the 
best in this part of Italy. Ortona was 
the feyourite winter residence of Mar- 
garet of Austria, widow of Alessandro 
de' Medici and of Ottayio Famese. She 
died here in a magnificent palace she 
had erected, and which still exists, but 
in a dilapidated state. Ortona was 
burnt by the Turks in 1566. The 
principal church is worth a yisit. DiL 
through Lanciano and Boccarasa to 
Castel di Sangro (Ete. 5). 



for 



8. Vito limoiaixo (3860) is the stat 



7 m. LanoiaAO, Anxanum (17,340), 
the see of an archbishop. The neig^* 
bouring country has extensiye yine* 
yards, producing a species of malmsey 
{Malviisid), Lanciano is built on three 
hills, two of which are connected by a 
remarkable bridge referred to the 3rd 
cent., and called the Bridge of Diode* 
ticm. The cathedral, called S. Maria 
del Fonte, is built upon this bridge. 8, 
Maria Maggiore has a fine Gk)thic fri^ade, 
with two superb wheel-windows. The 
house of Anjou endeay cured to increase 
the prosperity of Lanciano, and con- 
ferred on it the privilege of coining 
money. It was at the siege of Lan- 
ciano in 1423 that Braccio and Sforza 
first measured arms together. 

7oB8a068ia (3478). Public oonyey- 
ance to Lanciano, on the road to whicm, 
upon a woody eminence oyerlooking the 
sea, stands the ruined Benedictine 
church of 8. Giovaimi di Venere (1165), 
with some good sculptures. It is in 
the form of a Boman basilica. 

The rly. now crosses the Sangro, and 
reaches 

Torino di 8aiLgro (3994). Beyond 
Casalbordino (4745) the rly. passes 
through three tunnels, and reiu^hes 

Vafto (13,797), the ancient EistO' 
nium, on a hill a few hundred yards 
from the sea, and commanding a beau- 
tiful yiew of the surrounding country, 
Niunerous ruins of ancient edifices 
attest its former grandeur and extent. 
In the Piazza there is an inscription 
recording that L. Valerius Pudens had 
at thirteen years of age borne away the 
prize of Latin poetiy in the contests 
held at Bome in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Jacopo Caldora,thel^er 
of the combined armies of Joanna II., 
Martin Y., and Filippo Maria Yiseonti, 
built a palace, of whidi there are large 
remains. The cathedral has a Grothic 
facade. The Palace of the (fAvalos 
family, formerly its feudal lords, was 
once the residence of Yittoria Colonna, 
wife of the Mardiesedi Pescara. There 
is a small collection of antiquities in 
the Municipio. Near the Porta di 
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Castello are some remams of an 
Amphitkeatre. 

8. SalYO (1041). The line now 
crosses the Trigno (Trinius), which 
diyides the provinces of Abruzzo and 
Moleto, and reaches 

Termoli (3294), a dirty town, situa- 
ted on a promontory between the 
mouths of Ihe Bifemo and the Sinara. 
The Castle was built by Frederick II. 
in 1247. The Cathedral is subsequent 
to the destruction of the town by the 
Turks in the 16th cent. There is a 
beautiful view of the mountains of the 
Abruzzi. Termoli is the nearest point 
to the Tremiti Islands (Ete. 18). 

On leaving Termoli the rly. crosses 
the Bifemo (Tifemus), and reaches 

Campomarino. The countsy here is 
less attractive. At 

Ohieati {Teate Apulwn) we enter the 
province of Gapitinata. 3 m. S. is 
Serra CapHola (5300), upon a hilL 
The Fortore^ the ancient FrentOy is 
crossed to 

Bipalta. In this neighbouihood a 
battle between the Normans and the 
forces of Leo IX. took place on the 
18th June, 1053. The Pope, who 
commanded in person, commenced his 
campaign b^r a pilgrimage to Mte. 
Cassino to implore the blessing of 
heaven upon his arms. After a vain 
attempt to induce him to treat for 
peace, the Normans gave battle. The 
issue was not long doubtful ; the popu- 
lace, who had bsen induced by the 
preaching of the monks to loin the 
rope, soon broke and fled in disorder ; 
600 Germans, contributed by the Emp. 
Henry III., alone maintuned their 
ground, and, being surrounded by the 
Normans, perished almost to a man. 
The Pope fled to Civitate, but the in- 
habitants refused to shelter him, and 
drove him from their gates. The Nor- 
mans immediately advanced to make 
him their prisoner; but they knelt as 
they appnMUihed, imploring his pardon 
and benediction. Leo waa ooxiaueted 



2S7 



to their camp, and treated with so 
much respect that he soon reconciled 
himself to the northern invaders, and 
in the following year granted to the 
brothers Himiphrey and Robert Guis- 
card that memorable investiture of 
their conquests in Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, which was to become so 
important not only to the Norman rule 
in Italy, but to the Ghmrch itself. 

The line now quits the coast, pass* 
ing on the 1. the salt-water Logo di 
LesirMf which lies for 10 m. parallel 
to the Adriatic: pieces of trachyte, 
basalt, and syenite are found on its 
shores. The rly. strikes inland to 
avoid the promontory of Monte Qarganoy 
an ofbhoot of the Apennines with 
several high peaks. 

Foggio Imperiala. The village (1870) 
Btan£ on one of the western spurs of 
Monte Gargano. From Aprioena ('5368) 
a road leads to S, Nicandro (7895), and 
the salt-water Lago di Varcna, Apri- 
cena was a huntmg-castie of Frede- 
rick II., and is said to derive its name 
from the supper, apri ccena, which he 
gave upon the spot to the members of 
his hunt in 1225, after he had killed a 
wild boar of great size. The line now 
runs S. across the plain to 

8. Savero (17,124), a walled town. 
In 1799 it was nearly ruined by the 
republican army under Gen. Duhesme, 
in revenge for the gallant resistance 
which it had offered to him. It was 
only spared from total destruction by 
the intercession of the women, who, 
after 3000 persons had been slaugh- 
tered, rushed among the French and 
implored them either to stay their hand 
or complete the scene by sacrificing the 
children and wives of the few men who 
still survived. The town suffered terri- 
bly from the chdera in 1865. 

Ibggis. The town lies nearly } m. 
on the rt. At the stat. is a convenient 
lavatory. 

The rly. now traverses a plain of 
pasturage; leaving on the rt., after 
crossing the Cervaro, the Madonna delP 
Inooronata on the opposite bank, con* 
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Route 22.—Cerignota^Bart^ia. 



taining a miraculoiiB picture of tlie 
Yiigm. The Carapella ia crossed to 

OrtanoTa, the town lying 2 m. on the 
rt. Continning across the plain, during 
which there are fine views of Ordona 
and Ascolif and farther S. of the lofty 
cone of Monte Vulture, we reach 

Cerignola (25,181), a weU-built city 
4 m. W. of the Stat., supposed to stand 
on the site of CeraUnilia, On the 28th 
April, 1603, Gonsalyo de Cordovii 
gained near Cerignola a victory oyer 
&e army of the Duke de Nemours, 
which established the supr^nacy of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and reduced 
the kingdom of Naples to a Spanish 
IHX>Tince. In the church on the £. of 
the town is an inscription rec<»ding 
this victory. In the principal street is 
a Soman miUioHumy recording that 
Tr^an made the road from Beneventum 
to Brunduaium. The distance marked 
upon it is Lxzxi from the latter place. 

[From Cerignola, a carriage-road 
runB along the base of the hills, crossing, 
at the 6th m., the OfEuito, the ancient 
Aufidm, the last river of any conse- 
quence between Manfredonia and Ta- 
ranto, a coast-line of nearly 300 m. 
This rapid stream, celebrated for its 
connection with the battle of CannsB, is 
also commemorated by Horace : Carm, 
IV. 14. 

2 m. after crossing the river we pass 
a gateway, sometimes called a triumphal 
arch, of ancient Canusium, and ascend 
to 

11m. Oanosa (see below).] 
The rly. takes a more £. direction, 
passmg 

TrinitapoU (6662), near the ez^ 
tremity of the Lake of Salpi, From 
Ofantino a branch line runs N. to 
Xarghenta di Savoia, a small bathing 
place built in honour of the Queen of 
Italy. Crossing the OfSsnto we rcMctoh 

BA&LETTA (28,163), supposed to 
occupy the site of a Greek town called 
Barduli. It is delightfully situated on 
the seashore, c(mtains many handsome 
houses, and is surrounded by walls and 



towers. Barletta has a good harbooxv 
partly formed and protected by a mole, 
and TnaiTifitiTia a considerable commerce 
witii Greece and. the Ionian Islands. 
In one of tiie principal streets leading 
to the harbour was the palace of the 
Delia Marray which still preserves its 
fine*fa9ade (1660). The gateway 
leading to the harbour is imposing. 
The castle was formerly ono of the 
three strongest fortresses of Italy. The 
*Oalhedral has an unusaUy lofty nave, 
with ancient cidumns and a handsome 
baldaeohino, aU brought from Cannee. 
The church is dirty smd neglected, but 
its architecture is of high interest. The 
church of *8. fl^ioloro is also a fine 
12th-cent. buildii^^with pointed ardies 
and massive piers. In the street dose 
b^ is a .'I'OoloMal Brome Statue 15 ft 
high, supposed to r^resent the £mp. 
Heradius, a Byzantine work of the 
7th cent. It was wrecked on the 
coast during its passage, in a Venetian 
galley, as an offering to the sanctuary 
of Monte S. Angdo, and set up hare in 
1491. The nolue head wears the dia- 
dem of the old Greek emperors. Some 
antiquaries however re^urd the statue 
as a Roman work of the 4th cent, 
intended to represent Theodosius. 8. 
Andrea has a remarkable portal, and a 
16th cent, statue of S. John Baptist 
There is a good theatre here. In 1259 
Manfred held at Barletta the first tom> 
nami^t seen in this part of Europe, in 
honour of the visit of Baldwin li., the 
last Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
During the contests of LouiB XII. and 
Ferdinand Ihe Catholic arising out of 
the partition Treaty, Barletta was 
occupied by GU>nsalvo de Cordova, who 
was hesieged there in 1502 by the 
Duke de Nemours. Both generals 
were unwilling to give battle, and the 
troops as well as the officers were soon 
weary of inaction. Th? cavalry of 
both armies was composed of the ^lite 
Qi a brave and chivalrous nobility ; and 
the French having offended the Italians 
who were in Ihe Spanish ranks, it was 
determined to decide the daim to supe- 
riority between French and Italians by 
tournament Thirteen cavaliers were 
chosen from each rade. Among the 
French champions were Guy de la 
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Hothe, Charles dd Torgues, and Jacques 
de la Fontaine; among the Italians 
were Ettore FieramosGay RomaneUo da 
Forli, and FanfiiUa da Lodi. The 
Venetians, who then occupied Trani, 
and were considered to be a neutral 
party, were appointed to arrange the 
lists and appoint the judges. Frospero 
Golonna was appointed second for the 
Italians, and the chevalier Bayard for 
the French. The spot selected for the 
tournament was between Andria and 
Corato, near the place now called 
JEpUaffio^ where a monument has been 
erected. At the first shock seven of 
the French champions were oyer- 
thrown; but the others defended them- 
selves with such bravery, that after a 
combat of 6 hrs. the judges separated 
the ocanbatants, and declared it a drawn 
battle. Close to the large CaftoUo, 
now turned into barracks, at the S.E. 
end of the town, is the Stat, of the 
tramway to Bari (Rte. 23). [Carriage 
road to (14 m. S. W.) 

CAK08A (14,905), situated on the 
slopes of a hill crowned with the ruins 
of a feudal castle. It occupies the site 
of Cawasium, mentioned by Horace in 
the journey to Brundusium {Sat, i. 5, 
89), which was itself built upon the 
ruins of a more ancient Apulian city. 
Canusium extended principally in the 
direction of the Eiver Aufidus, reaching 
down into the valley to a great distance 
from the old acropolis, and far beyond 
the limits of the Apulian city. The 
point which its walls, now destroyed, 
once reached in this direction is marked 
b)r a great gate, built o^ brick, and 
still standing amid the fields. This 
was the gate through which the road 
from Beneventum ran, the course of 
which, as far as the river, is marked 
by the ruins oi some brick tombs. 

Canusium gave hospitality to the 
remnants of the Boman army after 
their defeat at Cannas, and Hannibal 
never succeeded in making himself 
master of it. The Romans called its 
citizens Bilmgwa^ because, being largely 
engaged in the manufacture of woollen 
cloths, they spoke the Greek language 
of their ancestors and the Latin of their 
neighbours with whom they traded. 



The principal ^lOinroh of 8. fkMno is 

remarkable for its small clusters of 
cupolas resembling a Turkish mosque ; 
the interior contains an ancient pulpit 
and a sculptured episcopal chair in 
marble, supported by rudely-sculptured 
elei^ants (1080), some granite columns 
with Boman capitals, and six others of 
verde antico 18 ft. high. In a court 
adjoining is the Tomb of Bobemond, 
Piince of Antickih, son of Bobert Guis- 
card (1111), one of the heroes of Tasso 
{Ger, Lib, m. 63). It is built of white 
marble, surmounted by an octagonal 
cupola, with bnmze doors covered witii 
sculptures, arabesques, and inscriptions 
in Latin verse; in the interior is the 
marble sarcophagus in which the body 
is deposited. The inscription on the 
doors is repeated on the tomb of his 
mother Ab^rarda at Yenosa : — 

Qulscardi coninx, Aberarda, hac conditur 
area; 
Si genitum qnaeris, bunc GantislnTim habet. 

The principal antiquities of Canusium 
are the remains of a triumphal arch 
{Porta Varrense) on the side of the 
Ofanto, the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
and a large Necropolis consiBting of 
tombs excavated in the w^ tufaceous 
rock in which a great many vases, gold 
ornaments, and small bronzes have 
been found. The largest is a Tomb 
with eleven chambers, excavated about 
1840 — which, in the second century 
B.C. and the early part of liie first, was 
the burial-place of the fanul^ of the 
Datmi, one of the greatest aristocratic 
houses of Apulia. In front of it is a 
kind of square atrium open to the fky ; 
and on three of the sides of this atrium 
the wall of rock, cut vertically, presents 
a facade surmounted by a pediment, 
whidi is supported by Doric pilasters 
stuccoed id odours, the whole in a 
very fine and elegant style of archi- 
tecture. The chief vec^bule, which is 
entered by the oenlral door, likewise 
shows numerous traces of paintings on 
its walls representing trees and flower* 
ing plants, in the midst of which are 
birds flying, 

. The ruins of the Boman town extend 
for a eonsiderable distance round the 
modem one. The larger vases, only 
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eqatSJied in size by those of Buyo, are 
of a coarser style of pamtmg than liiose 
of Nola. Oliiers, however, are very 
small with geometrical patterns in imi- 
tation of those of the primitiye ages, 
executied in black and yiolet on a 
creamy white ground. The forms are 
very original, and one type represents 
a duck swimming on the water. Both 
forms and decorations very forcibly 
recall the potteries of Cyprus 

The unglazed terracotta vases, 
painted after baking with bright 
colours, which were never fired, have 
numerous little figures in relief This 
is a speciality pe^iliar to Canosa, and 
the ridiest series known is that which 
became the property of the Louvre 
with the Campana Museum. They 
are of the second century B.d, and were 
taken from the great eleven-diambered 
tomb. 

Canosa suffered severely fix>m the 
earthquake of August 14, 1851. 

From Canosa a carriage*road of 9 m. 
leads to Xinervino (13,844), situated 
on the slope of low hills called Margie 
di Minervin&j and suppose to mark ibe 
site of Lucus Minervn. It is*8urrounded 
by massive walls and towers, sur- 
mounted by a baronial castle. 10 m. 
S. is Spinazzola (11,000>, whence a 
road leads S.E.E. to (20 m.) Gravma 
(Ete. 24). 

About 6 m. N. of Canosa, a few re- 
mains on the rt. bank of the Ofanto 
mark the site of Cann», ignobilis ApulioB 
vicus; but the precise sjpot of the great 
battle has been the subject of much 
question. Both Polybius and livy tell 
us that the Carthaginians faced the N., 
with their L wing resting on the river, 
whilst the Romans faced the S., with 
their cavalry, f<»ming the rt. wing, 
resting on the river and opposing the 1. 
wing of Ae enemy. (Liv. xxii 44-46.) 
livy adds that by this disposition the 
Carthaginians had their backs turned 
to the Vuliumus, a wind which drove 
clouds of dust into the face of the 
Bomans. Most of the local topogra- 
phers, followed by Arnold, have liiere- 
fore placed the field of battle on the S. 




side of the river, which inmning'nearly 
from S.W. to N.E. would cause 
Bomans to iajce the S., whilst lei 
with their rt. wing on the river. 
Swinburne and Yaudoncourt, foUowd 
by Niebuhr, comparing the position 
the army with the previous moveme: 
made by the Roman Consuls, place 1 
scene of action on the N. side, at a 
nearly opposite the remains of Ca 
where "tiie river, by a sudden 
•southwards, would cause the Romaiui 
to face the S., whilst leaning with the 
rt. wing on its banks. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that the Yul- 
tumus is imdoubtedly the modem 
Scirocoo, which blows from the S.E. 
A small rivulet is supposed to be the 
Vergetttts, over which, according to 
Floras, Hannibal erected a bridge of 
human bodies ; and the name Pezza di 
SanguSj field of blood, given to a portion 
of ti^e plain by the peasants, is lm)ught 
as an additioiud traditional prool 

The latter name, however, may more 
likely have a less remote origin ; for in 
1019 CcmfiCB was the scene of a battle in 
which the Apulians, assisted by the 
Longobards, and led by the Norman 
Drengot, who had arrived in Italy 3 
years before, endeavoured to throw off 
the yoke of the Eastern emperors. 
They were defeated by the imperial 
forces under the Catapan Bolanus, 
and with such effect that out of 250 
Kormans only 10 survived. Drengot 
then offered his sword to the princes of 
Capua and Salerno, while Melo of Bari, 
the leader of the Apulians, appealed to 
Henry II., who marched an armj 
against the Greeks. In 1033 Bobert 
Guiscard besieged Cannse, which had 
rebelled against him during his absence 
in Greece, captured it after a siege of 
2 months, and utterly destroyed it 
From that time no attempt appears 
to have been made to reoccupy the site^ 
In 1201 another battle was fought on 
the plains of Canned between the Papal 
and imperial forces and the rebellious 
barons headed by the archbishop of 
Palermo, who had taken advantage of 
the in&ncy of Frederick II. to attempt 
to overt^ow his authority. Innocent 
III., however, determined to defend 
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the domimons of the youngeinperor, 
and sent an anuy under Walter de 
Brienne agtdnst the insurgents, which 
i was cut to pieces.] 

I On leaving Barletta, the rly. passes 
lihrough yineyards and plantations of 
loliYe and almond. The numerous 
I conical towers or huts, called Caselle, 
I'which are seen in the yineyards, are 
I constructed of the stones picked off the 
I fields, to contain the implements of the 
'husbandman, and afford him shelter in 
had weather. On the rt. are seyeral 
towns, forming a long line, communi- 
cating with each other by a road run- 
ning parallel to the line of the Adriatic. 

TRANI (25,000), the seat of an arch- 
bishop, and of the judicial authorities 
of the proyince, is a weU-built town, 
surroimded by crumbling walk, partly 
added by Frederick II. The port has 
a circular harbour, with good quays. 
It was constructed by the Venetians 
during their short occupation of Trani 
at the end of the 15th, and repaired 
by Charles III. in the middle of the 
18th cent. ; but it has become almost 
useless for any but small craft, by the 
^cumulation of mud. Around it are 
ijtiimerous handsome houses. In the 
middle ages Trani carried on an ex- 
tensiye commerce with the East, and 
was one of the points of embarkation 
of the Crusaders. The Jews appear 
also to haye traded largely here, as the 
town possesses the remains of impor- 
tant and ancient synagogues. The 
Templars had a hospital in the town, 
to which belonged the elegant little 
Chnrch of S. Giaccomo, with the richest 
details, in the Via Bomito. The 
*'*Cathedral, built on a point sur- 
rounded on nearly all sides by the sea, 
is one of the remarkable ecclesiastical 
monuments in Southern Italy. The 
♦bronze doors were executed by Bari^ 
gamut of Trani in the latter part of the 
12th cent.; they are almost identical 
with those of Bayello by the same 
artist, and haye been placed against a 
blocked-up doorway in the S. aisle. 
The steeple is more than 260 fb. high ; 
on the £. side under the frieze of the 
great arch on which it stands, there is 

18. Itaiy,-] 



the name of the architect, NiccHaus sa* 
cerdos c6, atq. magister me fecit, Hie 
interior was sadly whitewashed and 
modernised by an archbishop in 1837. 
There are two yery interesting Crypts, 
the one beneath the choir, uie oUier 
beneath tho naye. The latter is difficult 
of access, the keys being kept by an 
engineer in the town. It contains a 
singular oil picture of S. Nicola PeUe- 
grino, said to be of the 12th cent. In 
Qie narrow streets near the cathedral 
there are still some most beautiful 
Gothic windows. The church of the 
*FiU]gatorio is a small but graceful 
basilica, preceded by a remarkable por- 
tico with a double row of arches. In 
the piazza stands the church of 8. Fran- 
C6B00, with some Eomanesque remains. 
Close to the conspicuous tower of S, 
Domenico is the Villa, or Public Garden, 
finely oyerlooking the sea. Here are 
TOreseryed some Roman milestones. 
The yineyards of the neighbourhood 
produce a sweet wine, the Moscato di 
Tranif held in great repute. The fig- 
trees are planted in the fields in rows, 
and dressed, according to the precept 
of Columella, Uke dwarfs and espaliers. 
Trani represents Turenum of the Itine- 
raries, or Tranum, from Trajan, as 
stated on an inscription oyer one of 
the gates. 

[Castel del Konte, the hunting-seat 
of Frederick II. is best yisited from 
Trani (Rte. 23). Carriage and 3 
horses, including huonamano^ 40 frs. 
The road ascends gradually the whole 
way; it passes at the 8 m. through 
CoratOj whence a new road passes by 
EpitaffiOy where the French and Italian 
knights fought (see aboye), and in 
f lu:. reaches the castle. Castel del 
Monte has been purchased by the 
Italian Groyemment with a yiew to its 
preseryation. The original building 
on this site was a castle erected by 
Robert Guiscard in the 13th cent. 
Luncheon should be carried.] 

Biiceglie f21,371) stands on a pro- 
montory deiended by fortifications, 
and surrounded by pretty yillas and 
country houses. The currants of Bis- 
ceglie are laid to equal those of th'^ 

B 
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Ionian Islands. During the onuades, 
Bisoeglie had a hospital founded by 
Bohemond for pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. Some ruins of it still exist 
The Cathedral has a 12th-oent, ♦portal, 
and the church of S, Margherita some 
tombs of the Falcone family. 

Between this and Molfetta, on the 
rt. of the road, is an ancient church of 
Greek architecture, known as the Vigne 
di 8. Oiacomo, where a Benedictine 
monastery once existed. Near it is 
the sanctuary of Santa Maria de* 
Martiri, built in 1161 by King William 
the Good. 

Kolfetta (26,829), an episcopal see, 
is beautifully situated on the shore, 
and contains some handsome houses, 
distinguished, like all the towns and 
cities on this coast, by the regularity 
of their masonry. In the IStii cent, 
the merchants entered into a treaty 
with those of Amalft that the citizens 
of one place should be considered 
citizens of tiie other. The castle was 
the prison of Otho^ Duke of Bruns- 
wick, husband of Joanna I. after the 
death of the que^i ; . but he was re- 
leased in 1384 by Charles Durazzo, 
after his rival, Ix>uis of Anjou, had 
been carried off by plague. The *Old 
Cathedral, deserted on account of damp, 
is a remarkable building with a triple 
dome, and several Byzantine features. 
There is a small but interesting ifti- 
sewn of local antiquities. 

One of the curiosities, of this part of 
the kingdom is the Pulo di Molfetta, a 
nitre cayem, 1 1 m. from the town : it is 
a circular cayity in the limestone, about 
1400 ft. in circumference, and 112 deep. 
In the limestone strata are niunerous 
oval caverns hollowed out in rows, 
forming in appearance a reg^ular suc- 
cession of 5 tiers, resembing tiie boxes 
of a theatre. The nitre is collected in 
these caverns and in fissures, and is a 
source of revenue to the Government. 

GioviBaam (8000), on the sea-shore, 
supposed to be the ancient Netium, or 
Natiolum, is remarkable for a large 
poorhouse or 0«pf«fb, founded by King 
Ferdinand I., and said to be capable of 



containing 2000 perscms. At present 
upwards of 500 children are there 
maintained and mstructed in the use* 
fill arts. In a separate part of the 
establishment is a Juvenile Eeforma- 
tory. The Cathedral (1283) and Bap- 
tistery (1184), though barbarously 
modernised, retain some interesting 
details. 

8. Spirito Bitonto is the station for 
Bitonto, 4 m. S.W. (Rte. 23). 

BAKI (61,000), the capital of its 
province and the see of an archbishop, 
situated on a small peninsula, is the 
important town in this part of Italy. 
The town is divided into Old and New 
Bari, the farmer having all the charac- 
teristics of the Southern Italian towns, 
the latter being regularly built with 
straight and wide streets. The new 
part of the town contains many good 
houses, the Ftefettura, and a good- 
sized theatre. The city is also a mili- 
tary centre. 'The port (which is in 
the old part of the town^ has been 
recenti^ much enlarged and improved. 
It carries on an extensive trade with 
Trieste and Dalmatia, the e^q>orts con- 
sisting chiefly of olive-oil, almonds, 
and grain. It preserves the name of 
Barium, on the Via Appia, one of the 
cities said to have been founded by 
lapvx, the son of Dssdalus. 

^ There is no mention of Barium pre- 
vious to the Eoman conquest of ApiUia ; 
but its coins attest its Greek origin, 
and its having been a place of some 
consideration in the 3^ cent. B.O. 
Its strong fortifications were famous 
during^ the contests of the middle ases. 
After its possession had been long dis- 
puted by me Longobards, the Saracens, 
and the Greeks, it fell into the hands 
of the latter, wno made it the capital 
of Apulia, and the residence of the 
Catapan. and, witii short intervals, 
held it tor nearly two centuries, till it 
became one of the strongholds of the 
Normans. The Saracens, who were 
driven from Bari in 871 by Louis II., 
the grandson of Charlemagne, bedeged 
it in 1002, and would have taken it if 
a Venetian fieet, commanded by the 
Doge Pietro Orseolo IL, had not come 
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to its relief. In commemoration of 
this eyait, the inhabitants erected in 
the old market-place a figure of the 
lion of S. Mark, which is still there. 
William the Bad, against whom Bari 
had rebelled, razed it to the nround in 
1156. In the 14th cent Bari was 
erected into a duchy, which, after 
passing into the hands of seyeral 
masters, at the end of the 15th cent, 
was ceded to Isabella of Aragon, the 
widow of Gian Galeazzo Srorza of 
Milan, who went to live at Bari, and 
from whom Bona her daughter, the 
Queen of Poland, inherited it. After 
the death of her husband, Bona re- 
tired to Bari in 1555, where she died 
in the castle in 1558, leaving the 
duchy of Bari, by her will, to Philip 
II. of Spain, and thus reimiting it to 
the crown. Louis Duke of Anjou died 
also in the castle, of the plague, in 
Oct. 1384, during his long war with 
King Charles Burazzo, who nearly 
periled from the same disease at 
Barletta. 

In ecclesiastical history, Bari is con- 
spicuous as one of the first Christian 
bishoprics. The Friory of 8. Hicholai 
was founded in 1087, on the ancient 
palace of the Catapan, given by Eobert 
Guiscard to the Bishop, in order to re- 
ceive the remains of iJie saint, brought 
from Myra in Lycia by some native 
mariners. It was largely endowed by 
Bobert himself and his son Roger, and 
is now one of the principal sanctuaries 
of the kingdom. The *Chiiroh, in the 
Bomanesque style, with Byzantine 
features, has a nave and aisles divided 
by marble columns and a gallery above 
them, of which only the arcnes re- 
main. To the rt. of the choir is a 
Madonna enthroned, with saints, by 
Bartolommeo Vivarinida Murano (1476J, 
spoilt by repainting. Behind l&e choir 
is the tomb of Bona Sforza, Dowagor 
Queen of Poland (1593). It is a large 
sarcophagus of black marble, upon 
which rests the effigy of the queen in 
white marble, in a praying attitude. 
In niches behind it are figures of the 
Polish saints, Casimir and Stanislaus ; 
and on each side symbolical represen- 
tatums of Polish provinces. The walls 



have been disfigured with base and 
tawdry frescoes. Beside the N. door is 
the tomb of Roberto Ghiurlia da Bari, 
the prothonotary of Charles I., who 
was assassinated by Robert de Flsmdres, 
son-in-law of CSiarles d' Anjou, at 
Naples, on the spot where he read the 
sentence on Conradin. In 1098 Urban 
II. held here a coimcil of Greek and 
Latin bishops, to settle the differ- 
ences between the two churches, at 
which Anselm, Archbishop of Canteiv 
bury, was present. To commemorate 
this event was wrought the marble 
Epmoopai* Chair, supported by two 
Arab prisoners, a man holdiog a staff, 
and a lion with a man's head in its 
paw. It is preserved in the Treasury, 
where may be seen some fine missals, a 
reliquary given by Charles of Anjou, 
an ostensario, silver-gilt cross, and two 
candlesticks of rock crystal. Of the 
two wooden chairs in the choir, one 
is appropriated by the king, as first 
canon of the church, and the other by 
the prior. 

In the splendid Oxypt is the Tomb of 
8, Nicholasy said to distil miraculously 
a liquid called ^e Ifanna di 8, Niooolb 
da Bari, held in high repute as a 
remedy for all diseases. The festival 
of the saint (Deo. 6) draws crowds of 
pilgrims. The high altar is covered 
wim silver *reliefs representing the 
history of his life. The columns are 
varied an4 beautiM; one on the S. 
side, enclosed by a rtdling. and formed 
of rare lumaohelfa rossa, is said to have 
been miraculously transported by the 
saint from Mira. The Campanile at 
each comer of the W. front is pierced 
by an archway, as at Barletta, through 
which passes one of the thoroughfares 
of the town. That on the S. side is 
unfinished. 

The ^Cathedralof 8. faUno, origin- 
ally Romanesque, was seriously iniured 
by alterations made in 1745 by Arch- 
bishop Gaeta, who changed the ceiling 
and windows, and covered with stucco 
the fine columns of granite and marble 
which divide the aisles. The ^ypt, 
which has been spoilt hj moder- 
work, contains the bpdy of S. Sabin 
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irilli his sflyer bust, and a pemtiiig on 
wood of tiie Byzantmo school, called 
the Madotma di Constanimopoli, and 
assigned as usual to S. Luke. It is 
belieyed that the crypt extends beneath 
the naye, and an ezcayation will be 
carried oat when the necessaiy fiinds 
are ayailable. The lofty bell-tower 
b^urs some slight resemblance to fh.e 
Hoorish campanile of Seyille. The 
external decorations of the front and 
both sides of the chnrdi should be 
obseryed. In the courtyard of the 
Yescoyado, whidi adjoins uie cathedral, 
18 a statue of S. Sabinus, on a column 
of granite. 

8. Ore^orio, dose to S. Nicolas, is a 
small but remarkable church in a simi- 
lar style. The churdi of S. Maria del 
Buon Gonsiglio (or Anmmziatd) has a 
good picture by Pietro da Cortona. 
At the Atenao, in the Piazza near the 
Stat., is a small Museum, containing a 
few antiquities found in the nei^bour- 
hood and at Monopoli Many of the 
vases are externally curious. . Side by 
side with the wares bearing imitatiye 
geometrical patterns fbimd so largely 
at Ganosa, are a few genuinel^r archaic 
yases of the period of primitiye geo- 
inetrioal ornamentation, truly ori^nal 
in appearance, which came from the 
JittiLe neoropoHs of Oanneto. There 
are specimens also of the so-caUed 
<<Gnatian yases," with li^t white 
decorations on black glaze. They 
were not howeyer exdusiyely made at 
Gnatia, but are found in all the tomb 
districts between Canosa and Tarentum. 
Eyerywhere, too, in this same region 
we find the little skyphoi with red 
figures, bearing an owl on each side 
between two oUye branches ; but they 
occur in eyen greater abimdance than 
elsewhere at Euyo and Tarentum, two 
cities which, at certain epochs, chose 
the owl as their monets^ emblem. 
We find the same yases with ihe owl 
at Cumae and at seyeral places in 
Campania. 

Steamers twice a week to Yenice or 
Brindisi. 

, Kola di Bari (13,000) has an inter- 
esting chur6h of yarious dates, with a 
good portal and crypt. 



Through a richly cnltiyated country, 
diyerslfied by oliye, almond, and cazoba- 
trees, we reach 

PoHgnaao a Xare (8564), pictur- 
esquely situated on a high rocky dif^ 
in which is a large and curious cayem 
to which the sea has access. Seyeral 
remains of antiquity and coins haye 
been found in the neig^ibonrhood, and 
are supposed to mark &e dte of Arne' 
turn (?). A road of 6 m. leads on the 
rt to ConyarBaiio (10,656), the see of 
a bishop, with a large Benedictine nun- 
nery, in whose archiyes are preseryod 
some curious letters of Marie d' £nghien, 
wife of King LadisUus. 

Xonopdi (19,993), the ancient Mi- 
nopolis, is ^e see of an abp. The 
catiiedruL is a fine building, containing 
a painting of S. Sebastian by Palma 
Vecchio. About 5 m. beyond Monopoli, 
on the seadiore, is Ibrre d^Egnazia, 
near which are the ruina of GruxUa 
(now Jjmazzo\ where Horace^ and his 
companions, Maecenas, Yirgil, Hdiodo- 
ms, and Flotius, were amused by the 
pretended mirade of the incense burn- 
ing on the altar without fire : — 

Dehinc Gnatia, lymphis 
IratiB extrncta, dedit risnsqne joooeqiie ; 
Dam flimiTnfr sine thnia liqueacere limine 

sacio 
Persoadere cnpit : credat Jndsens Apella, 
Non ego.— Sat. i. 5, 97. 

A few Messapian inscriptions and 
numerous yases, terracottas, and gold 
ornaments haye been discoyered on the 
spot, the principal of which are now in 
the museum at Bari. The road leayes 
the shore at Monopoli, and proceeds S. 
to 

Fasano (14,809), a thriying town, 
3 m. on the rt. 

Ostimi (16,295) is picturesquely 
situated on a ^^11 4 m. from the stati, 
with a well-preseryed and beautiful 
church of 1435. 

St. Yito. Close to the Stat, aia 
some yery early Christian crypts. 

B&INDI8I (17,000), the anci^t 
Brundmum, the great nayal station of 
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the Roman empire on the Adriatic, and 
the port of embarkation for the Roman 
armies for Greece and Asia, was much 
patronised by tiie emperors; and is 
celebrated; for the siege sustained in 
it by Pompey, -who had taken reAige 
in its citadel with the consuls and 
senators of Rome, against the yic- 
torious army of J. Csesar. Its double 
harbour is accurately described by the 
latter {Bell, Civ, L 25) ; but it is to 
him that the first attempts to destroy the 
harbour must be attributed. At the con- 
vention held here to adjust the dilutes 
between Antony and Aug^ustus, Msdce- 
nas was accompanied by Horace : — 

Bnmdnsiimi l<H)g8B finis cliartseque viseqne. 

Pacuyius the painter and dramatic 
poet, the nephew of Emiius, was a na- 
tive of Brundusium, and Virgil died 
here on his return from Greece, Sept. 
22, B.C. 19. During the Norman nue, 
Tancred assembled at Brindisi the 
flower of his chivahy, to witness the 
marriage of his favourite son Roger 
with Irene, the daughter of the Greek 
emperor. At that period it was the 
chief port for the embarkation of the 
Crusaders ; but when the expeditions to 
the Holy Land ceased, Brindisi sank 
into insignificance as a naval station. 
StiU greater disasters were inflicted 
on it by the sack of the city by Louis, 
Elin^ of Hungary, in 1348, and again by 
Louis of Anjou in the same century. 
In 1456 an earthquake overthrew the 
buildings, and buned the greater part 
of the inhabitants under the ruins. 
From this disaster it has never reco- 
vered. Several of the Angevine and 
Aragonese princes endeavoured to re- 
store its prosperity, but the loss of 
population and tlie increasing malaria 
of tibe district made it impossible to 
arrest the gradual progress of its de- 
cline. 

Brindisi, the see of an archbishop, is 
situated on a low promontory between 
two arms of the sea which form its 
Inner Harbour. This is entered by a 
narrow channel, with a depth of 22 ft. 
water, and is secure from everj wind. 
The dykes, which by narrowmg the 
entrance laid the foundation of the 
rain of Brindisi as a port, were con- 



structed by Caesar. The injury, how- 
ever, whidi they have caused is now 
removed, and the harbour restored to 
its ancient state of efficiency. It is 
sheltered from every wind, and large 
steamers can enter and moor alongside 
the quays. In the Outer Harbour a 
breakwater has closed up the K. en- 
trance of the roads, called La Bocca di 
Puglia, between the mainland and the 
island of Sanf Andrea, and a mole has 
been thrown out at tiie extremity of 
the latter, to protect the inner roads 
from E. winds and seas. The channel 
that connects the Outer witii the 
Inner Harbour, 280 yds. long and 100 
wide, is bordered by a boundaiy wall 
to prevent loose earm and sand railing 
in to diminish its depth. Lights have 
been erected on the Forte a Mare, and 
upon the Petagne Rocks, which bound 
on the "W. and E. the entrance of the 
outer roads. 

On the rt. of the road which leads 
from the Stat, into the town may be 
seen some traces of the Appian Way, 
with part of its ancient pavement, and 
tiie foundation of its tombs. 

In a narrow street 5 min. N."W. of 
the Post-office is the Ohureh of 8. Gio- 
vanni, destroyed by earthquakes. It 
was circular, with a double range of 
columns and frescoed walls. It proba- 
bly belonged to the ^ughts Templars. 
In the Cathedral, which has been en- 
tirely rebuilt, took place the marriage 
and coronation of Frederick II. and 
his second wife Tolanda in 1225. The 
Castello, flanked by enormous round 
towers, was founded by Frederick II., 
and completed by Charles Y. It forms 
a striking object from all parts of the 
city, and is now a prison. The Marble 
ColQxnn near the quay, 50 ft. high, is 
remarkable for its capital, ornamented 
with tiie heads of sea Avinities, and was 
set up here by one Lupas, a Byzantine 
protospatharius, in the llui cent. The 
pedestal close by belonged to a similar 
column now at Lecce. These columns 
may have formed part of a Pagan Tem- 
ple, or have served as the entrance from 
the port to the Appian Way. The house 
in wMdi Yirgil expired is shown near 
this marble colunm. 1 m. K., reachec* 
by ferry (10 c.) across the harbour, 
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the church of the Madonna del Casak, 
with a peculiar and very perfect late 
Gothic front 

There are several small bttt cnriotis 
ancient churches in Brindisi : 8. Bene' 
detto, with its cloister, now a barrack 
^pply to the commanding officer), San 
Paolo, and a Byzantine church, long 
built in and forgotten imder the little 
church, of Sta. Lucia; firescoes sup- 
posed to date from the 8th cent. 

Brindisi has a public library^ in the 
8eminario, founded by Archbishop di 
Leo, and bequeathed by him to his 
natiye place ; besides the books, chi^y 
on ecclesiastical literature, it contains 
a collection of ancient coins, bronzes, 
&c. 

The country round Brindisi, i>arti- 
cularly towards Leoce, is corered with 
eztensiye thickets of lentiscus, called 
by the inhabitants restinoo, and used 
for fuel. Its berries are used to make 
a kind of half-liquid soap used by the 
common people. In the district near- 
est the town the -vine is eztensiyely 
cultirated on the French system. 

Passengers for India on the outward 
journey can have their luggage sealed 
up by the Customs officials on entering 
Italian territory, which will prerent 
its being searched until it has been put 
on board the steamer for Alexandria* 
On arriving at Brindisi from Alexan- 
dria, luggage is examined on board the 
steamer, mstead of being carried to the 
Custom-house. 



BOUTE 23. 

BARLETTA TO BARI, BY ANDRIA, RUVO, 
AND BITONTO.— STEAM TRAMWAY. 

MOes. Stations. Boates. 

Barletta 
6 Andria 
16 Oorato 
20 Euvo 
23 Terlini 
82 Bitonto 
86 Kodngno 
41 Bar! 

Andria (37,000), an episcopal city, 
where Isabella, second wife of Frede- 
rick II., died In 1228, after giving birth, 
to Conrad. The emperor^s third wife, 
Isabella of England, died at Foggia : 
both are buried in the interesting cathe- 
dral. There is a small palajoe, with 
some very handsome Grothic detoils in 
its windows, adioining the hospital of 
La Madonna deUa Mis^eordia. 

A bridle-path of 4 hrs. leads frt)m 
Andria to '^'Caitel del Xonte, the 
favourite hunting-seat of the Emperor 
Frederick II., built, in the first half of 
the 13th cent., on the summit of a hUI in 
a stony wildemess, on the chain called 
the Murgie di Minervmo, and command- 
ing an extensive view of the plain 
stretching to the sea and dotted with 
towns. It is still an imposing pile, 
worthy of the memorv of the great 
emperor ; octagonal in form, with eight 
hexagonal towers, in a rich and remark- 
able style of Saraceno-Gk)thic archi- 
tecture. Its splendid masonry is almost 
as perfect now as when the edifice was 
first erected; but the branch of the 
Carafa family in whose hands it had 
remained from the middle of the 16th 
cent, were too poor to keep it up, and 
it was rapidly falling into ruin when 
in 1876 it was purchauBed by the Italian 
Government in cnrder to preserve it as a 
national monument. The windows ai« 
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beautiful speoimenB in the pointed and 
round-headed styles ; the roofs of the 
several chambers are vaulted ; and the 
ribs of Ihe ardies in the upper rooms 
rest upon triple clustered columns of 
white marble, the material used in 
the constructi(»i of the ribs, bosses, and 
other deecM^tions of the apartments, 
but almost entirely removed. The 
elaborate and beautiful workmanship 
of the buildiag, and the regularity and 
completeness of its design, leave it 
without a parallel in Italy ; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that proper 
measures were not sooner taken to pre- 
serve it on its owti account, indepen- 
dently of its association with the sove- 
reigns of the houde of Suabia. A little 
beyond AnMa, by the roadside, stands 
the Epitaffo, a modern monum^it (Bte. 
22). 

Btjyo (10,000) occupies the site, and 
retains abnost unaltered, the name <^ 
Bubi (Hob. Sat i. 5, 94). 

Euvo is celebrated for the Greek 
vases found in its vicinity, which are 
the largest known. The sepulchres 
are of a purely Gre^ tjrpe. They con- 
sist of a square sarcophagus of tufoy or 
else of a smaU square chamber, witlu)ut 
an entrance, formed of blocks of stone 
or large tiles. Once only on the walls 
of one of these little chambers paintings 
have been found. They are preserved 
in the Naples Museimi, and represent a 
dance strongly resembling the rpdrra 
of the modem Greeks. Signor Jatta has 
a ver^ extensive series of local antiqui- 
ties m his own house. It contains 
several thousand vases, all important 
and well chosen. Signer Jatta fdmself 
printed an excellent general catalogue 
of his museum some years ago. The 
other collection, that of Signer Caputti, 
is much less nimierous, but contains 
ten first-daas pieces, including the 
famous hydria, which represents the 
interior of the studio of a painter on 
pottery with Athena coming in to 
crown him in tbe midst of ha work. 
Signor Caputti*s most important vases 
belong to the age <^ the great and 
severe style of the red figures. ^* One i 
general remark which is aj^licable to ' 



the tombs of Oanosa and Euvo, and 
indeed to those of the whole of Apulia, 
is the small quantity of bronze objects 
met with as compared with the develop- 
ment and magnificence of the pottery 
remains and the richness of the gold 
ornaments which have been discovered 
in some of them. Bronze appears 
almost exclusively in the form of 
armour. The breastplates are gene- 
rally of an Attic tjrpe, decorat^ in 
front with medallions in relief in a 
very beautiful style. In every well- 
attested case, only one greave has been 
found with the skeleton instead of two, 
a circiunstanee which surprised Millia, 
but which proves that the Apulians 
had adopted the same practice as the 
Samnites, of only protecting one leg 
with defensive' armour." — Francois 
Lenormant, The largest and finest 
vases discovered here, all of the florid 
period, may be seen in the Museum at 
Naples. Some fine bronze armour from 
Buvo is now in the British Museum. 
The ear of com upon the coins of Eubi 
shows that the district was celebrated 
in ancient times, as it is now, for its 
grain. 

The Cathedral is remarkable for its 
"W. front, covered with figures of ani- 
mals, the. portal being fi^iked by co- 
lumns, supported by lions and monsters, 
and surmounted by a good rose-window. 

Terlinl (18,261), on the site of 2W- 
ricium^ contains a small collection of 
pictures belonging to the Pau family, 
including specimens by Spagnoletto, 
Domenidiino, and Salvator Bosa. ^e 
Theca Caictmaric^ or inkstand, now in 
the Museum at Naples, was fotmd in 
1745 in an ancient tomb near Terlizzi. 

Bitonto (24,978), a flourishing town, 
is the ancient BiUtmtum, whose coins 
show that it must have been a place 
of importance in ancient times. The 
^'Cathedr^ dedicated to S. Valentine, 
a handsome church in the Italo-Gothic 
style, has two interestmg ambones, 
made by Nicdaus Sacerdos in 1229. In 
front of the Palazzo Siivi there is 
good sculptured Eenaissance Log^ 
A.D. 1502, with busts and soulptu 
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Near it is a pillaar commemoratmg the 
death of a Spanish general slain in the 
service of Charles Durazzo. 

Below Xodngno the line approaches 
the rly. between Bad and Taranto, and 
tarns N.E. to Baxi 



ROUTE 24. 

BARI TO TARANTO, BY GIOJA DEL 
COLLE, 

Miles. dtations. Routes. 

Bari .... 22 

7 Xodugno 

10 Bitetto 

14 Onuno Appnla 

26 AoqnayiYa 

84 OIO JA DEL OOLLE 

42 Ban BasUUo Xottola 

48 Castellaneta 

64 PalagianeUo 

68 Palagiano Xottola 

62 Massafra 

72 Taranto .... 25 

Rly. conceded from Gioja "W. to 
Santa Venere (Rte. 19), with branch 
at Spinazzola for Barletta. 

The rly. on leaving Bari ascends 
gradually S.W. to 

Bitetto (5340). The cathedral dates 
from the 14th cent, and is in the trans- 
ition style. The principal door is richly 
sculptured, and the interior has some 
15th-cent. frescoes. 

At Ommo (8132) the rly. turns S.E. 
to AoqtiaviYB. 8 m. W. is OassanOy 
with a stalactite grotto. The line now 
ascends more steeply to Gioia del Colle 
(13,094), a thriving town, carrying on 
a considerable trade, in wheat and wine. 
It was once surroninded by extensive 
oak forests, which Frederick II. con- 
vetted into a royal chase. From Gioia 
a road runs W. to 



24 m. Altamiira (17,108), the cliiel 
town of a district, on a hill overlooking 
the great pastoral plain. It was rebuilt 
by Frederick II., who erected its fine 
cathecbral in 1232, and the walls by 
which it was formerly surrounded, and 
on which Pipino, Conte di Minervino, 
was hung in the 14th cent. Alta- 
mura was the birthplace of Meroadante, 
the eminent musicid composer. In l^e 
neighbourhood of the city are some 
ttoman ruins, which probably mark 
the site of M Lupatta^ one of the 
stations of the Appian Way. 

10 m. further W. is Oravina (14,443), 
an episcopal city occupying the ate of 
Plera^ one of the stations on the Taren- 
tine branch of the Via Appia, The 
country around is noted for its pastur- 
age and breed of horses. The city is 
surroimded with walls and towers, and 
is a dirty place, although there are 
many foimtains. The lower classes live 
in caverns excavated in the tufe rock. 
Its ancient castle vras one of the strong- 
holds of the Orsini family, dukes of 
Gravina, the elder branch of which, 
now resident at lUmie, take their title 
from it The fidr of Gravina, which 
takes place on &e 20th of AprU, is one 
of ^e most feimous in the kingdom. 
The basin of tufa rock in which 
Gravina is situated is highly charged 
witii nitre, which is collected and puri- 
fied in the town. Between Gravina 
and Altamura are some remains of the 
Via Appia. which continues N.W.W. 
to (20 m.) Spinazzola (Rte. 22). A 
rough road leads S.E. from Gravina to 

15 m. Hatera (14,312), mi archi- 
episcopal see in conjunction with Acer- 
enza. It is situated in the valley of 
one of tiie affluents to the Bradano, and 
is surrounded by a rich pastoral coun- 
try. The Corinthian granite piUars of 
the cathedral are supposed to Imve been 
brought from Metapontum. Matera 
carries on a considerable commerce in 
the nitre with which the strata abound. 
The vaHey in which the city is placed 
is abrupt, and its sides are nill of 
caverns which form the habitations of 
the lower classes. Many bear evidence 
of great antiquity. The church of 8ta^ 
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Maria cPIdria is excavated in a rock 
which rises insulated in the midst of 
this valley. The rly. may be regained 
by a road which runs E. to (20 m.) 
Oaftellaneta (see below). 
Beyond Gioia the rly. descends to 

8. Banlio, a farmhouse of the Duke 
Dt Sangro. 6 m. S.E., on the summit 
of a hm, is Xottola (5765), which has 
nearly preserved its ancient name of 
Mctteola. It commands an extensive 
view over the Gulf of Taranto and 
great part of the province of Lecce. 

Oastellaneta (7358), an episcopal 
town on the Lata, appears to mark the 
site of CancUes. a station on the Taren- 
tine branch of the Via Appia, In its 
neighbourhood are remains of Greek 
towns, in which have been discovered 
tombs containing vases and rhytons of 
beautiful form. 20 m. W, lies Maiera 
(see above). 

On leaving Oastellaneta the iIt. 
takes a large sweep towards the W., 
passiug over several viaducts, and com- 
manding on the rt an extensive view 
of the Gulf of Taranto and the moun- 
tains of Basilicata and Oalabria. From 
a striking iron viaduct, spanning a 
ravine of great dep&, we get a view of 
Oastellaneta perched up on the brink of 
its ravine. After crossing another long 
iron viaduct, the rly. reaches 

Palagianello, a village with a large 
baronial mailsion, oh the slope of 
another deep ravine coated wim the 
Cactus Opuntia, Manj of the poorer 
class live in caves dug in the soft rocks. 
A rapid descent brings us to 

Palagiaao (5204). The town stands 
3 m. to the rt, while Mottola (see 
above) is on a steep hill to the 1. 

Xassafra (9719) is prettily placed 
above one of the branches of the Pati- 
nisco, on the slope of a singular lime- 
eUme hill, covered with myrtles and 
rosemary, whose horizontal strata are 
fiall of caverns which abound in mtre, 
and are occupied by the lower classes. 
Half a mile from the town, at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, is the church 



of the Madonna delta Scala, which takes 
its name from the long stairs by which 
it is reached. 6 m. S. of Massafra is 
Sir James Lacaita's charming residence 
Leucaspidey an old ruin transformed into 
a comfortable modem house. The name 
Leucaspide is said to be derived from 
the Leucaspids, or " White Shields," a 
division of Pyrrhus* army which was 
encamped here. The rly. proceeds 
through extensive olive-plantations, and^ 
crossing the Gravina di Leucaspide, 
descends to Taranto. 



ROUTE 25. 

NAPLES TO BRINDISI, BY SALERNO, BAT- 
TIPAQLIA, SICIQNANO, POTENZA, ME- 
TAPONTO, AND TARANTO. 

Miles. Stations. Boutes. 

Haples 
5 Portici .... 5 
8 Torre del Oreoo 
14 Torre Anniiniiata (Oen- 

tral) 
16 Pompeii 
18 Bcafati 
20 Angri 
22 Pagaai 
28 Hocera del Pagani 

8 Codola 
26 Hocera Bnperiore 
28 Cava del Tirreni 

81 Vietri 
84 Salerno 

89 Ponteoagnano 

44 Xonteeonrino 

46 Battipaglia. . . 11 

60 EboU 

62 Persano 

60 Bnccino 

62 Contorsi 

66 Bieignaao ... 27 

70 Ponte B. Oono 

78 Bomagnano 

77 Balyano 

82 Bella Xuro 
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Boutes. 



MUei. StattoDS. 

84 Baragiano 

92 Fioemo 

94 Tito 

103 Potenia 

108 VagUo 

114 Brindiii Xontagna 

117 Trivigno 

119 Albano di Lueania 

128 Campomaggiore 

181 Caldano Trioarioo 

186 Orassano Oaraguio 
141 Salandra Orottole 
149 Ferrandina 

158 Pistieei 

166 Bemalda 

170 METAPONTO . • 28 

176 Oinosa 

187 Chiatona 

198 Taranto. ... 24 

206 Monteiasi 

209 OrottagUe 

218 Franeavilla 

222 Oria 

227 Latiaao 

282 Messagne 

242 BBINDIBI . . 22, 26 

Bly. in construction from Salerno N. 
to Mercato S. Severino (Rte. 2) ; pro- 
jected from .ContuTBi N. to Apice (Rte. 
17); conceded from Potenza N. to 
Santa Venere (Ete. 19), and from ViUa- 
franca S.E. to Lecce (Rte. 26). 

There is only one throngh-train daily, 
which performs the distance in 13i hro. 
Once a week a somewhat quicker train 
runs, in connection with tiie P. and 0. 
Steamer for India. Proyisions should 
be carried, as the refreshment rooms 
are poor and few. 

Beyond Portid the rly.pasiesthrough 
deep cuttings to 

Torre del Greeo, a flourishing town 
(25,000), built upon a stream of lava. 
No place has suffered more from tiie 
eruptions of Vesuvius, especially in 
1631, 1737, 1794, and 1861, when it 
was more or less destroyed; but in 
spite of . these calamities its inhab. 
appear to be perfectly undisturbed by 
anticipations of any future catastrophe, 
and their readiness to rebuild their 
houses after each visitation has given 



rise to the Neapolitan joke, Napolifa % 
peccatif e la Torre It paga. The whole 
road along the base of Vesuvius, from 
Rosina to Torre dell' Annunziata, bears 
the same evidence of volcanic violence; 
but every part of it is as densely popu- 
lated as if it were the safest and most 
eligible site for house-building in the 
nei^bourhood. 

Just beyond Torre del Greco the 
construction of the railway brought to 
light, in 1 842, the remains of the Romcui 
station of CpUmtum, A few mosaics 
witii a sculptured fS&wn and panther 
were the only antiques of any value 
discovered in the ruins. 

Torre del Oreco is the centre of tiie 
Italian coral industry. The women of 
almost every house are more or less 
engaged in cleaning and polishing coral, 
and nearly two-thirds of the adult 
male inhabitants are employed in the 
business, which occupies them tiuroug^ 
the summer on the coasts of Corsica, 
Sardinia, Calabria, and Africa. During 
the winter the men live in idleness cm 
the summer's earnings. The price of 
rou^ coral varies from 30«. to £14 
the lb. The light pink ooral, however, 
being extremely scarce, and in much 
request, is said to fetdi many times its 
weight in gold if there happens to be 
little on £md. The French govern- 
ment has a treaty with the Bey of 
Tunis by which it has obtained a per- 
petual and exclusive privilege of fishing 
for coral on the Tunisian coast for the 
small annual payment of £335 — and 
that government levies the sum of £15 
on every boat under Italian ccdours, for 
a license to fish on the Tunisian coral 
banks for a single season. From 80 to 
100 vessels of from 12 to 14 tooB sail 
from Torre del Greco every summer, 
each having crews of ten or twelve men. 
The entire expense of a boat is esti- 
mated at £550 for the season of seven 
months, and the vessel usually obtains 
from 650 lbs. to 850 lbs. of coraL The 
dredges are formed of bunches of un- 
raveUed hempen rope winch are 
weighted, and dragged along the bottom 
of the sea. 

To the 1. is the Omveni of the Comal' 
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Mi^ vluch commands a remarkable 
yiew. It stands on an isolated liill 
covered with, a forest of oaks, and rising 
from a dark and broken surface of black 
lava, to which, the verdant vegetation 
around the convent offers a striking 
contrast. 

Further on we pass Torre Scassata, 
where the geologist may examine a 
branch of the lava-current of 1631, 
which, where it is quarried for building 
stone, assumes a columnar structure. 

Torre Annunziata (23,000), situated 
in an angle of the bay, has nimierous 
flour-miUs and manufactories of ma- 
caroni. J m. "W., close to the sea- 
shore, is a mineral spring (90^ Fahr.), 
containing carbonate of iron and mag- 
nesia, wim an excess of carbonic acid 
pas. It issues with some violence and 
in considerable volume £rom beneath a 
mass of lava. 

The line to Eboli and Salerno, which 
we follow, turns off to the 1. away from 
the sea, and soon some low hillocks 
announce our approach to 

Pompeii. Thence traversing a rich 
plain, devoted to cotton and tobacco, 
we reach 

Scafati (10,402), where the line 
crosses the Samo, the Samtts of the 
Komans, and the Dracontio of the mid- 
dle ages. This place was the scene of 
two decisive battles, the first in 1132, 
between King Eoger and the Coimts of 
Capua and A life and the Cardinal Cres- 
cenzio, governor of Benevento, by the 
loss of which the Norman prince was 
compelled to retire for a time to Sicily ; 
— the second, July 7th, 1460, between 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon, and John 
Duke of Anjou, son of King Bene, 
supported by the Prince of Taranto and 
Jacopo Hccinino. Ferdinand was de- 
feated, and his family reduced to such 
straits that Queen Isabella walked 
through the streets of Naples with a 
box in her hand to collect contributions 
for carrying on the war. There are 
several cotton manufactories at Scafati, 
and a large cotton-spinning factory to 
the 1. of the station. On Ascension 



Day a festival, in g^eat repute amoz^ 
the country people, is held at S. Maria 
delBagno. 

Angri (10,332); also a town full of 
cotton factories. The soil of the sur- 
rounding plain is very rich ; on it is 
raised a great quantity of madder root. 

On this plain, between the Samo and 
the hills of Lettere on the S., the last 
king of the Goths, Teias, was defeated 
by Narses, the general of Justinian, in 
553. The exact scene of this event 
was long known as Pizzo Aguto, a 
name in which the local antiquaries 
recognise the corruption of the words 
ad ccBsos Qothos, 

Still continuing through a beautiful 
country, we reach 

Pagani (12,492). In the church of /S'. 
MtcheUy under a glass case, is the body 
of S. Alfonso dei Liguori, the founder 
of the Order of the Redemptorists, who 
died at Psigani in 1787, and was canon- 
ised in 1839. 

[From Pagani a mountain road, 
practicable for horses or donkeys, leads 
in 5 or 6 hrs. to Amalfi over Mmte 
Chiunzo by the castle, called the Torre 
di ChiwfizOj which guards the pass on 
the Nocera side. From this castle, which 
was built by*' Baimondo Orsini, Prince 
of Salerno, in the reign of Alfonso I., 
our road proceeds through the pictur- 
esque valley of Trammti. The other 
path, branching off here, goes to Atrani. 
The name Tramonti describes its posi- 
tionamongmountains, whichare studded 
with 13 villages. In the largest, which 
bears the name of the valley, the church 
of the Minori Osservanti, contains the 
tomb of Martino di Maio, Bishop of 
BiscegHe, who came here in 1506 in 
his old age to end his days in the town 
of his birth; and that of Ambro^o 
Romano, Bishop of Minori (1411). On 
the hill near the village is the ruined 
castle of S. Maria la Nova, which af- 
forded a retreat to Ferdinand I. during 
the conspiracy of the Barons. John 
of Procida, cdebrated in the history of 
the Sicilian Vespers, was created Mar- 
chese di Tramonti by Manfred. Th<^ 
path descends along uie 1. bank of tt 
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torrent wlucli fiowi through Trsmonti 
to Maiori, where it falls into the car- 
riage-road from Yietri (Rte. 8).] 

Voecn (19,389X is dmded into 
Kocera Snperiore and Noeera Inferiore; 
the former stands on a hiQ, crowned 
by the ancient citadel. It maifcs the 
ate of the ancient Nvceria Alfatema, 
and is called Noeera d€ Pagcan to dis- 
tingnidi it from a second Noeera in 
Calabria, and a third in TJmbria. The 
Pagan* are supposed to have been Sara- 
cenic refiigees or colonists from Rocca 
d'Entella in l^cily (Bto. 44> Hngo, 
founder of the Order of the Knights 
Templars, and Solimena the paiater, 
were natiyes of the town ; and Paolo 
Crioyio, the historian, was created 
bishop of the diocese by Clement YII. 

The Citadel of Kooera commands a 
good view, and has been the scene of 
many memorable erents. Sibilla, the 
widow of Manfred, and her son Man- 
fredino, died in its prisons soon after 
the battle of Beneyento ; and St Louis 
of Anjou, the canonised son of their 
conqueror, who preferred the cowl of 
a Franciscan to the crown of the Two 
SicOies, was bom within its walls. 
At the close of the 14th cent, it was 
one of the strongholds of the Asgeyine 
party during the contest %xr the throne 
between Louis of Anjou and Charles 
Durazzo. It was occupied by the im- 
petuous Urban YI., who assembled 
there his Cardinals, and assumed a 
power superior to that of the Soyereign, 
on whom he had himself conferred me 
crown. Charles Durazzo sent his grand 
Constable, Coimt Alberico, to b^ege 
him ; but the Pope, secure in his retreat, 
contented himself with appearing three 
or four times a-day at the window of 
the castle, with bell and candle in hand, 
to pronounce his curse of excommuni- 
cation on the besiegers. It was during 
this siege that the Pope, suspecting the 
fidelity of the Cardinal Archbishops 
of Taranto, Corfu, and Genoa, and of 
Cardinals di Sangit) and Donati, caused 
them to be tortured with most reyolt- 
ing cruelty. After witnessing their 
sufferings he had them shut up in a 
cistern, and eyentually caused them to 



be tied up in sacks and thrown into the 



3 m. N.E. is the yillage of Maters 
domim, at the foot of a conical hilL 
crowned witli the picturesque ruin of a 
mediaeyal castle. It takes its name 
from an ancient Monastery of St. Basil; 
it afterwards passed to the Franciscans, 
and is now suppressed. The church 
contains the tomb of Bobert of Anjou, 
son of Charles L, and of Beatrix, the 
first wife of that monardi. 

Branch riy. N. to Codola. 

Just before reaching the next Stat 
we pass on the it. the round ^church 
of 8. Maria Maggiore, originally an 
ancient temple, re^ored and employed J 
as a baptistery in the eariy ages of 
Christianity. Its arched roof is sup- 
I>orted by a double row of 28 columns, 
of different orders and lengths, of which 
5 are of oriental alabaster, and the rest 
mostly of ancient marbles. In the 
centre is an octagonal baptismal font 

Beyond Son demoite the rly . ascends 
a hrofid yalley, diyersified by hamlets, 
churches, yillas, and ruined castles. 

The numerous round towers scat- 
tered oyer the hills on the 1. between 
S. Clemente and Caya, haying at a dis- 
tance the appearance of columns,^ are 
used for oatehing wild pigeons, in a - 
manner peculiar to this district At 
eyery tower are stationed slingers, who 
are warned by criers at the top, called 
gridatori^ of the approach of the birds; 
they then sling white stones towards 
those parts of me field where the nets 
are spread ; the birds instantly follow 
the lure, and are taken in great num- 
bers. The capture takes place in Octo- 
ber, during the passage of the wood 
pigeons. 

LA Cava (9600), on the summit- 
leyel of the line, consists mainly of one 
lon^ streetwith arcades imder the houses 
similar to those of Bologna. The neigh- 
bourhood is much frequented by Nea- 
politans during the summer and autumn, 
its climate being cool and healthy, 
and the scenery extremely beautifuL 
The chief object of interest ia the 
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Benedictine Monastery of La Triniti 
della Cava, IJ hr. S.W. of the town. 
(Carriage there and back, 5 &b. ; 
donkey, 3 frs.) The road (for pedes- 
trians) leaves the town by the public 
garden behind the principal church, 
ascends between straight walls to the 
suburb of S. Giuseppe, dips into a 
hollow to the L, and ascends again 
diagonally towards the conspicuous 
chapel of Pietra Santa^ whence there is 
a beautiful view of La Cava and the 
Bay of Salerno. Through an opening 
in the door may be seen the "holy 
rock,'' on which the pope sat in 1816, 
projecting above the pavement. Thence, 
skirting tJie wood, we come into the 
high road, and, crossing the viaduct, we 
reach in .a short time Oorpo di Cava. 
Five minutes farther on is the monas- 
tery, embosomed in the wildest scenes 
of wood and moimtain, with which the 
style of its architecture is by no means 
in harmony. It was founded in 1011, 
by AUerius Pappacarboni, a Lombard, 
who became its first abbot. Fee to the 
attendant, 1 fir. A short guide may be 
bought at the entrance, in French or 
Italian. 

The Ohnroh contains the tombs of 
S. Alferius, founder of the monastery ; 
of SibiUa, second wife of King Boger, 
and sister of. the Duke of Burgundy — 
ahe died at Salerno; and of several 
Antipopes, with whose history the 
monastery has been singularly asso- 
ciated. Theodoric, the antagonist of 
Paschal II. (1110), died here as a 
simple monk. Two handsome cande- 
labra columns stand on the modem 
screen. The organ is one of the best 
in Italy. A passage behind the vestry 
leads to some remains of the ancient 
monastery in the Gothic style, built 
under the rock, and now used as store- 
rooms. Beneath is a large natural 
cavern in the limestone rock, called the 
Orotta. The cloisters are highly pic- 
turesque, and full of ancient columns. 

The vast Archives contain 40,000 
parchment roUs, and upwards of 60,000 
MSS. on paper. Many of the Diplomas, 
wldch amoimt, with the Papal Bulls, 
to 16Q0 in number, relate to the early 



and mediaeval history of Italy. In this 
respect, Cava is a mine of national 
history during at least four centuries, 
and the Catalogue of its treasures com- 
prises eight volumes. The collection 
commences with a diploma of 840, in 
which Badelchi, Prince of Beneventum, 
assigns to the Abbot of Santa Sofia 
some property which had been forfeited 
to him by a rebel. Two are diplomas 
of the Guaimars, princes of Salerno, 
with their effigies still perfect on the 
seals ; they date from the 9th and 11th 
centuries. Another, dated 1120, with 
a golden seal, is a diploma of King 
Boger of Sicily, granting to this monas- 
tery several lands in the island of 
Sicily, with some Saracenic and Chris- 
tian fiiaves. A third of Baldwin VI., 
King of Jerusalem, granting the free- 
dom of navigation to the sAips of the 
monastery. The Papal BuUs date from 
the year 500, and include several which 
are inedited. The judicial documents 
afford a very curious insight into the 
domestic and social habits of the mid- 
dle ages, particularly those of the Lom- 
bard period. Amoag them may be 
mentioned the celebrated example of 
the morgengabe of 792, or the deed of 
gift by wUch a husband assigned a 
part of his property to his wife on 
the morning after marriage ; a curious 
deed of 844, by which the seducer, who 
was unable to pay the fine imposed on 
him, is handed over to the damsel as 
eecurity for the payment; and the 
deed of conveyance by the stick (jper 
fusium). In addition to these the 
family, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
registers, and other documents of a 
local character, are of inestimable value 
as illustrating the civic history, and 
topography of the kingdom. Giannone 
and other writers availed themselves 
largely of these materials, and Filan* 
gieri composed within the monastery 
his well-iaiown work on the Science of 
Legislation. 

The Library was formerly rich in 
rare and curious MSS., but many were 
destroyed more than a century ago by 
the foil of part of the rock overhanging 
the monastery. At present the collec- 
tion contains about IJK) MSS., rangii 
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from ilie 7tlL to the 1443i cent. Hie 
Codex Legum, Lomgobardonmn^ dated 
1004, oomtaiiu a more campLete digest 
of Lombard law Hiaa any c^ber mjoL- 
istenoe. The iThrnifnated Bfldea are 
ci great beauty, and a CkillectJon of 
Pra yere is enziiched vith eyqniwte 
mmiatnres attzibnted to Hu AstgeUoo 
da FietoU. Another treaanre ia Ihe 
MS. Laiin Vulgate^ which eyery bibH- 
eal scholar will r^ard with atteotiye 
interest. It is a qnarto MS. of Ihe Old 
and New Testaments, of the text of 
St. Jerome, after the reading of Ida- 
cins Clams (YigiliasX who was Bishop 
of Thapsus at the end of Ihe 5th cent 
It is beautifdlly written on yellum, 
in small cursiye character, with three 
colomns in a page and no diyisions be- 
tween the words, except an occasional 
full point at the end A the sentences. 
At the suggestion of Cardinal Mai, who 
considered it as old as the 7th cent, at 
the latest, Leo XII. ordered an exact 
transcript to be made of it for the Va- 
tican Library. The early printed books 
amount to aoont 600. Among them is 
Gerson De PassioMbue Avmi^ Ments, 
1467 ; the BMia Zatma of Hailbnm, 
Venice, 1476; the Editio princQ>s of 
Eusebiui^s Etstoria, printed in Gothic 
t^pe about 1470, of PoUtian's transla- 
tion of Herodian's Eistoriarwn, Bome, 
1493 ; of Thomas Ik Kempis' De Imi- 
tatione Cfhristi, printed by Gunther 
Zainer ; and the folio Juvenal of De 
Bubeis, 1475.' Tasso resided occasion- 
ally in the monastery, and refers to it 
in his Geruedtemme Conquistatay IIL 4. 

From the monastery a mule-trade, 
commanding magnificent yiews, leads 
S.W. up to the head of the rayine, 
crosses a col near the summit of Capo 
d' Oreo J and descends by 8. Maria deW 
Awooata to Maiori in 8 hrs., afford- 
ing a fine pedestrian route to Amalfl. 
Monlic FineAra^ to the N. of the rayine, 
may be ascended in 3 hrs. From Caya, 
the Castello (1520 ft), on the opposite 
aide of the mainyalley, may be r^ushed 
in 40 min. ; but the finest yiew is firom 
the conq[»icuous hill of 8. Liberatore to 
the S., &om the shoulder of which 
there is a striking descent upon Salerno. 
Near the aununit, clinging to the side 



which oyolookB the sea, ia a deserted 
hermitage. 

Salyator Bosa is said to haye resided 
at Caya, and to haye embodied many 
of the aoenea aroond in his best ^o- 
torea. 

Leaying Caya, we descend the yalley 
through exceedingly fine scenery, pass- 
ing a rained aqueduct on the rt SSeyeoral 
deep cuttiiigs and lofty bridges carry 
^lo rly. to 

Vlfltii ^8441), the nearest point to 
Amalfi. (Carriage with one horse, 5 fir.) 
The town is situated at the extremity 
of the yalley, on the Gulf of Salema 
The road to Salerno descends to the 
coast, while the rly. goes through tun- 
nels and down steep declines. 

Balemo is described in Bte. 8. 

On leaying the Stat., which lies at 
the £. extremity of the town, the rly. 
skirts the shore, affording loyely yiews 
of the extensiye bay, and then turns 
inland across the plain, passing seyeral 
picturesque yillages on heights to the 
L A number of small streams are 
crossed before reaching 

Ba t ti p agKa, a yillage on the Tus- 
dano. 2 hra, K. stands Olevano (2710), 
one of the most picturesque yillages on 
this side of the Apennines. 

Eboli (8947), situated at a consideiw 
able eleyation aboye the plain. The 
town commands a fine yiew oyer the 
sea, the magnificent forest of Persano, 
the slopes of Monte Albumo, and the 
yalley of the Silarus, There is a curious 
painting of the Crucifixion, by Boberio 
di OderisiOy in the church of S. Fran- 
cesco. 

Beyond Eboli the rly. ascends the 
yalley of the Sde, and leayes on the 
rt FoitigUone (2991), situated on the 
N. side of Monte Albumo (Bte. 29). 

The country becomes extremely pic- 
turesque, passing through a succession 
of tunnels and narrow gorges, with 
yillages and castles on many of the 
pointed peaks. 

The lull-towns, though finely placed, 
are mostly unimportan^ and lie at some 
distance nom their statioiui. The train 
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aaoends a succes&ion of short valleys, 
to gaia a higher level, passes near 

Fioemo (4493), almost levelled to the 
ground bv the ^ikhqnake of 1857, and 
reaches the summit of the ridge at 

Tito (5000), which stands on the rt., 
commanding an extensive view. 

Potenza (18,513), the chief town of 
the province of Basilicata and the see 
of a bishop, is situated on the crest of 
a hill surrounded by the great chain 
of the Apennines. The Basento, winch. 
has its source in the mountains near 
Vignola^ 4 m. distant, flows beneath 
the city. Potenza, in the middle ages, 
was a place of considerable importance ; 
it was destroyed by Frederick II., and 
by Charles of Anjou in revenge for its 
allegiance to Conradin. The ancient 
Foteniia was in a plain below the 
modem town, at a place called Murata, 
Potenza suffered very severely from 
the earthquake of Dec. 16, 1857. 

From Potenza there is a hiUy road 
(37 m.) to Melfi through (11 m.) Avxg- 
Uano (15,982), and AUlla (Bte. 34). 

Another road of 20 m. leads through 
PietragaUa (5852) to Acerenia (3836), 
placed on a lofty hill, an archiepiscopal 
see jointly with Matera. It occupies 
the site and retains the name of Achev' 
cniia, mentioned by Horace as built 
like a nest {pel^x nidum AcheronticB), 
It was occupied by Totila, and made a 
stronghold of the Goths in the wars 
against the Greeks. The crypt of 
the cathedral contauis some antique 
columns. From Acerenza a rough 
road of 18 m. leads to SpincKzola, and 
one of 16 m., through Forenza (7342), 
to Venosa, 

The scenery now becomes highly 
attractive. The valley of the Basento 
is descended to Vaglio, the village lying 
at some distance on the 1. Beyond 
Albano the rly. crosses the Camastra, 
and runs between grand mountain 
ridges to Campomagffiore. Further on 
is Tricarioo (7000), ttie see of a bishop, 
finely placed on the 1. Salandra, to 
the rt, situated on the Salandrell% ha^ 



an ancient castle. The Basento is after* 
wards crossed to Bemalda (7000), and 
the train soon reaches 

Xetaponto, formerly named after its 
castle of Torremare, a square tower of 
the middle ages. In the plain 3 m. N.E. 
of the modem Stat, stood 

Metapontum, one of the most power- 
ful colonies of Magna Graecia, founded, 
according to Strabo, by a body of those 
Pylians who had followed Nestor to 
Troy, or, according to Justin, by Epeos, 
the builder of the Trojan horse. It 
subsequently received an Achasan co- 
lony from Sybaris and Crotona. 

When Alexander, King of Epirus, 
crossed over into Italy B.C. 332, the 
Metapontines joined him, and after his 
defeat and death at Pandosia B.C. 326, 
his bones were sent to Metapontum, 
whence they were conveyed to Epirus. 
After the battle of CannsB, Metapontum 
declared in favour of Hannibal, but 
when the battle of the Metaurus, b.c. 
207, compelled him to withdraw his 
forces from this part of Italy, he re- 
moved all the inhabitants from Meta- 
pontum to save them from the ven- 
geance of Eome. Metapontum never 
recovered from this blow, and in the 
time of Pausanias it was a heap of 
ruins. The house of Pythagoras, who 
died here B.C. 497, is recorded to have 
been converted at his death into a 
temple of Ceres. The remains now 
existing are those of a * Doric temple 
on a shght elevation near the rt. bemk 
of the Bradano, known by the local 
name of Tavola cfo* Paladiniy of which 
15 fluted columns, with their architrave, 
are standing; there are some ruins of 
another temple below the level of the 
ground at La Chiesa di Sansone, 2 m. 
further S., near the farm buildings of 
the Masseria, The small salt-water 
lagoon, 1 m. from it, was probably the 
ancient port of Metapontum. A small 
collection of architectural fragments 
found among the ruins may be seen in 
a house close to the Stat. Horse and 
Man to the Temples, 3 frs. 

The train now crosses the Bradano, 
the ancient Bradcmus, which formed the 
boundary between the territories of 
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Taientiim and Metapontnm, as it does 
now of the provinces of Terra d'Otranto 
and Basilicata. Pine-woods are tra- 
versed to Oinesa. The town (6950), 
the ancient Genusiumf stands on a hill, 
7 m. W. 

. The rly . now skirts the shore, through 
a sandbajik covered with junipers and 
tamarinds, and hordered on the rt. by 
undulating grounds clothed with dwan 
pine forests. Crossing the Laio, the 
train reaches Chiatona, and turns E. 
along the coast line to 

TA&fHTO t;(30,000), finely situated 
on an isthmus separating the Gulf, to 
which it gives its name, m)m the Mare 
Piccolo, which formed the harbour of 
the ancient city, Tarentum was a con- 
siderable town when the Spartan Par- 
thenii arrived here upwards of 700 
years B.C.; and its subsequent riches 
and luxury are celebrated by the Roman 
poets and historians. Horace records 
its Spartan origin : — 

Tendens YenafiranoB in agT08» 
Ant Lac«(temoDinm Tarentuin. 

Carm. m. v. 66, 6. 

Tarentum far surpassed all the other 
cities of Magna Grsecia in splendoiir 
and importance; the first artists of 
Greece were employed to decorate the 
city with their works, and its fine har- 
bo\ir secTired to it an extensive com- 
merce. During its independence it had 
at command an army of 30,000 foot 
and 5000 horse. The wool of the sheep 
which grazed on the banks of the Galse- 
sus was more esteemed for its fineness 
than that of Apulia, and the red-purple 
dye obtained from tlie murex was cele- 

It was famous for tiie wines produced 
by the vineyards of Anion, for its sweet 
figs, and its fine white salt. But its 
riches and luxury soon enervated the 
citizens. The ten years* war which it 
maintained in conjunction with Pyrrhus 
against Rome ended in the loss of its 
independence, and in the time of Horace 
it had already become degraded by the 
epithet of iwbelle, 

Tarentum was one of the chosen 
seats of the Pythagorean philosophy, 

t Taranto is accented on the first ByllaUe. 



and the residence of its founder. The 
patronage of the celebrated mathe- 
matician Archytas, who presided, as 
strategoSy over the councils of the re- 
public during its greatest prosperity, 
afforded an asylum to Pythagoras and 
his followers. Plato, attractal by the 
fame of the schools of Tarentum, came 
from Athens to visit them, and was 
entertained by Archytas as his guest. 

When Tarentum was retaken by Fa- 
bius Maximus, B.C. 209, in the Second 
Punic War, it was treated with severi^ 
for having surrendered to HannibaL 
Many of its inhabitants were massacred, 
and the rest, to the nimiber of 30,000, 
sold as slaves; most of its statues, 
paintings, and other works of art were 
removed to Rome ; and the preference 
given to Brundusium, as a port, finally 
completed its ruin. 

Modem Taranto occupies the site of 
the ancient citadel, whose Roman garri- 
son withstood successfully the attacks 
of Hannibal, but it retains scarcely any 
traces of its former opulence. The 
population is crowded in lofty houses, 
bmlt so close to each other that t^e 
streets are as dark and narrow as those 
of an oriental town ; but the Strada 
Yittorio Emanuele, running along the 
shore, affords a handsome promenade 
and commands a fine view. The rocky 
isthmus on which the city stands was 
cut through by Ferdinand I. of Ara- 
gon, to secure it from the attacks of the 
Turks, so that it is in fact an island. 
A swing bridge of 7 arches thrown 
over this channel, for the purpose of 
uniting the city with the opposite side 
of the mainland, gives access to the 
inner harbour or Mare Piccolo, and 
admits the passage of the largest ships 
of war. The high square tower at the 
foot of the bridge was erected in 1404 
by Raimondello Orsini, first husband of 
Marie d'Enghien, tlie third queen of 
King Ladislaus. 

Se Castle and fortifications were 
bmlt by Charles V. They command 
both seas. Towards the Mare Ghtmde^ 
the castle is flanked by enoimons 
towers. 

The modermsed Catibiedral is dediea^ 
ted to S. Cataldus, a native of Raphoe in 
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In the Piazza is a small local 
Musenxii) containing Italo-Greek yases, 
bronzes, pottery, statuettes, and Tarioiis 
objects in glass and ivory. 



Irelaiid, the first bishop of Taranto 
(a.d. 166). His chapel is inlaid with 
fine marbles. The altar and reliquary 
are very rich ; the bust of the saint, of 
life-size, is in silver. In the sacristy 
several relics of the Irish saint are 
shown ; among these are his ring and 
cross covered with precious stones. 
Some ancient columns yet remain, 
with richly carved capitals, thoroughly 
Byzantine in style, and bearing the 
Imperial eagle. 

The Kare Piceolo is 12 m. in cir- 
cumference; great numbers of coins 
gems, gold and silver ornaments, and 
earthen vases have been found upon 
its banks. It abounds with many va- 
rieties of shell-fish. The oyster-fishery 
begins on St. Andrew's day and ends at 
Easter ; the mussel-fishery extends from 
Easter to Christmas. Among the shells 
may be mentioned the argonauta, 
several varieties of murex, the Modiola 
lithophaga, the Mytilus edulis, and 
especially the Pinna nobilis, well 
known for its silky tuft, or hyssuSy called 
the lana pesce, which is manufactured 
into gloves and stockings, and of which 
the ancients are supposed to have made 
the light gauze Besses worn by the 
dancing-girls, as represented in paint- 
ings at Pompeii*. The low cliffs which 
bound its shores near the town are 
formed almost entirely of disintegrated 
shells, from which the purple dye so 
highly prized by the Romans is sup- 
posed to have been prepared. Further 
on, is *S. Luda, a pretty villa, once the 
property of the late Archbishop Cape- 
celatro ( 1816), and aiterwards of General 
Pepe. A short distance from the opposite 
shore are two freshwater springs, rising 
in considerable volume and strength 
from the middle of* the sea, formmg 
large circles on the surface, and suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent the approach 
of small boats. 

From Santa Lucia is obtained the 
best general view of the Hew Arsenal, 
destined to be one of the largest and 
most important in Italy. It comprises 
shipbuilding yards, docks, fortifications, 
&c., and has already caused the crea- 
tion of a large and populous modem 
quarter, S.E. of the ancient city. 

[5. Italy.-] 



The unimportant theatre, encimi- 
bered with rubbish, is enclosed within 
the garden of the Theresian convent. 

The aqneduet outside the Porta di 
Napoli on the N. is a remarkable work, 
attributed to the Emp. Nicephorus I. 
in A.D. 803. During the greater part 
of its length (9 m.) the water is carried 
through a subterranean channel, whose 
course is marked by spiracoH, or air- 
holes. For the last 3 m. it is brought 
into the city upon arches. Two broken 
colimins of a very ancient Doric Temple 
may be seen in the court of the little 
church of La Trinithy at the extreme S. 
end of the Strada Maggiore. 

Opposite Taranto are two small low 
islands, 8, Pietro, 4 m., and S. Paolo, 
2 m. in circumference. The monastery 
of S. Pietro was endowed with various 
privileges by Bohemond, and his wife 
Constance, daughter of Philip I. King 
of France, in 1118 and 1119. The 
island of S. Paolo was fortified by the 
Chev. de Lados, the author of the 
* Liaisons DangereuseSy (who is buried 
within the fortress. The Capo di San 
Vito, which forms the S. extremity of 
the bay, commands a fine view of the 
town and gulf, and of the distant shores 
and mountains of Basilicata and Cala- 
bria, It is covered with wild caper- 
plants and asphodels, and has a watch- 
tower, erected in the middle ages as a 
defence against the Barbary pirates. 

The title of Prince of Taranto, which 
was first conferred upon Bohemond by 
his father Eobert Guiscard, was trans- 
ferred by Charles II. of Aiijou to his 
son Philip. His three sons d^p^ing with- 
out male issue, the honour, with that of 
Emperor of Constantinople, was carried 
into the Del Balzo family by his daugh- 
ter. The title of Duke of Taranto wa39 
confeired by Napoleon I. on Marshal 
Macdonald of Scottish origin. 

The neighbourhood of Taranto i 
celebrated for its honey, as it was i 
the time of Horace, and for the variet 
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of its fruits. The date-palm produces 
firuit, but it ripens imperfectly. 

The district between Taranto, Brin- 
disi, and Otranto is the country of the 
spider to which it gives name, the ta- 
ranttUoy whose bite is^the reputed cause 
of that peculiar melancholy madness 
which can only be cured by music and 
dancing. A belief in this superstition 
was the origin of the Tarantella, or 
national dance of Southern Italy. The 
tarantula is often seen in the neighboiir- 
hood of every town of the district. 

Steamers call once a week at Taranto 
on their coasting voyage between 
Naples to Ancona. 16 m. N. is 

Martina (18,100), a thriving and 
conspicuous hill town containing a 
large palace of its former Dukes. A 
rough road, passing through a suc- 
cession of vineyards, orchards, and 
orange-groves dotted with the Casinos 
of the modem Tarantins, leads to (8 m. 
S.E.) *Leporano (1519), a mile beyond 
which is the fine old castle of Fulsano. 
2 m. S. of Leporano, on a very pretty 
low headland, abounding in springs and 
clothed with rich vegetaticHi, is the 
Torre di Batnro, near woich are remains 
of mosaic pavements and of bricks, and 
a subterranean passage, si^pposed to 
mark the site of Saturum: — (Vnta, 
Geor. n. 195.) 

On the shore close by is a retired 
nook called Lmgaoivo, remarkable for 
the excellence of its wines. 

On leaving Taranto, the rly. skirts 
the N. shore of the Mare Piccolo, and 
continues nearly due £. to Orottagli^ 
(9000), so called from the numerous 
grottoes in its neighbourhood, in some 
of which have been discovered pre- 
historic remains. 10 m. S. is Bocca 
Forzata (1013), the birthplace of 
Giorgio Basta, a general of the imperial 
army in Hungary in the 16th cent., 
whose works on military tactics were 
long regarded as text-books. 

From FranoaTlUa (19,052), a road 
runs S. to 

Xandnria (9000), an ancient city, 



with several good buildings. ^ W. 
from the town, at a point called Scegnoy 
close to the old walls, is the well, 
described so accurately by Pliny: In 
Salentino juxta oppidum Mandarivm 
Locus ad margines plenus, neque ex^ 
haustis aquis minuUur, neque inftisio 
augetur. The waters are said to pre- 
serve a constant level, and never to 
increase or decrease, however much 
may be taken from them. The weU is 
situated in a large circular cavern in 
the tertiary rock, which abounds in 
marine shells. There are extensive 
remains of its ancient walls built of 
large rectangular blocks in regular 
courses, without cement. They formed 
a double circuit with a way between 
them and a ditch on the outside. In 
some places they are 15 ft. high. 
Numerous tombs have been found in 
different places about; and an extensive 
necropolis was discovered in 1829 dose 
to the modem town on the rt. of the 
road to Lecce. The principal church is 
ancient, with a richly ornamented 
Campanile and a rose-window in the 
W. front. In the Campanile have been 
inserted two fine heads, belonging 
evidently to old monuments. In the 
little chapel of the Madonna deUa Pieta 
there is a descent to a large subter- 
ranean passage, said to have led 2 m. 
outside the town. On the road to the 
convent of the Capuchins is the small 
chapel of 8, Pietro Mandarino, from 
which there is a descent to a smaller 
chapel about 40 ft. under ground, the 
walls of which are covered with paint* 
ings much injured by damp and neglect. 
They are of a style not earlier than 
the 16th cent., but their subjects, saints 
of the primitive Eastern Church, show 
that they must have been painted at a 
very early period, and subsequently 
restored. The rly. proceeds to 

Oria (7085), an episcopal city occnpy* 
ing the site of ffgnoi on the Via Appia, 
It is situated on a hill commanding a 
most extensive view from the Adriatic 
to the Ionian Sea ; and is surmounted 
by the picturesque towers of a mediaeval 
castle, built by the Emp. Frederick II. 
in 1240. It afterwards belonged to 
the Bonifazi, who having joined the 
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Protestant movement in the 16th cent., 
had to leave the country, and suhse- 
quently to the Borromeo family. 
Numerous coins bearing the name Orra 
and inscriptions in the Messapian 
dialect have been found near the town, 
and are preserved in the Bihlioteca 
Nazionale, The rly. now runs N.E. 
as far as Brindisi. 



ROUTE 26. 

GALLIPOLI TO BBINDISI, BY ZOLLINO 
AND LECCE. — ZOLLINO TO OTRANTO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

GaUipoU 
4 Aledo 
6 San Nicola 
11 Nardd 
18 Galatone 
18 Oalatina 
20 Soleto 
22 Zollino 

8 CorigUano 
6 XagUe 
10 Bagmolo 
IS Otranto 
26 Oalngnano 
80 S. Cesario di Leoee 
38 Lecoe 
35 Snrbo 
40 Trepuzsi 
42 Squinzano 
47 S. Pietrof Veraotico 
62 Tntnrano 
68 BBINDISI . . 22,25 

Rly. conceded from Lecce N.'W.'W. 
to Francavilla (Rte 25). 

Gallipoli (11,000), the Urb9 Grata 
Callipolis of Mela, and the Anxa of Pliny, 
founded by the Lacedsemonian Leucip- 
pus, with the assistance of the Taren- 
tines, is beautifully situated on an 
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insulated rock in the sea, connected by 
a stone bridge of 12 arches with the 
mainland. It has a good port, and is 
the principal depot of the oil of the 
province, which is collected here for 
exportation, to the amount of 7000 tons 
annuaUy^. The oil* tanks are excavated 
in the limestone-rock. Nearly all the 
resident merchants are connected with 
houses in Naples, who purchase the oil 
from the landed proprietors. Near the 
bridge is a fountain decorated with 
antique reliefs. The Castle was built 
by Charles I. of Anion, and restored 
by Ferdinand I. The cathedral is a 
handsome building, erected in the 
early part of the 17th cent, and con- 
tains some pictures of merit by native 
artists. 

Steamer once a week to Brindisi and 
Taranto. 

Near Gallipoli is the village of Ptc- 
ciotti, picturesquely situated on a hill. 
The date-palm grows luxuriantly in 
the gardens of the villas in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

31 m. S.E. is the promontory of 
Leuca or Finisterra (see below). 

Kard^ (10,220), the ancient Nere- 
tum^ a city of the Sallentini, is a 
well-built and industrious town, sur- 
rotmded by a richly- cultivated country, 
abounding in olive-trees and in planta- 
tions of cotton and tobacco. It is the 
see of a bishopric in conjimction with 
Gallipoli. The cathedral, of the 15th 
cent., formerly a Benedictine church, 
was coi]^letely modernised in the last 
cent. Here are some paintings by 
Luca Qiordano Solimena. The episco- 
pal palace contains a library, in which 
are some old MSS. illustrating the 
mediaeval history of the province. The 
small circular chapel near the gate of 
the town is an interesting building. 

Oalatone (5559) was the birthplace, 
in 1444, of Antonio de FerraniSy better 
known as Galateus, physician to Fer- 
dinand II. of Aragon, and auAor of 
the work, De Sitii lapigtm, 

Galatina (10,344) is one of the be 
btiilt towns in this remote part 
s 2 
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Italy. The Monastery of S. Cathe- 
rine, formerly Franciscan^ was built in 
the 14th cent by Raimondo Orsini del 
Baizo, prince of Taranto, on his return 
irom lie Holy Land* The church 
contains many tombs of the Del Balzo 
family, and is completely covered with 
&>escoes, of the early part of the 
15th cent., important in the history 
of painting in Southern Italy. The 
apse, which is polygonal, has lancet 
windows and buttresses of a later 
date. 

Zollino. Hence a branch rly. runs 
S.E. to Xaglie (5800), and then turns 
E. to 

OTKAVTO (2092), situated in the 
centre of a small bay. It was the 
Greek Hydrus^ and the Roman Hydrwi' 
turn. Though still the residence of 
an archbishop, Otranto has dwindled 
down from its ancient prosperity into 
a fishing village, chiefly in conseq^uence 
of the malaria. It was long the great 
port of communication between Rome 
and Greece, and was the last possession 
in Italy of the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople, in whose hands it remained 
until the 11th cent., when it was 
the scene of the embarkation of the 
Normans under Robert Guiscard and 
Bohemond for the siege of Durazzo. 
Its Castlct rendered familiar to the 
English by the romance of Horace 
"W^pole, was built by Alfonso of 
Aragon, and its massive walls, with 
the two large circular towers, added by 
Charles Y., constitute almost the only 
pictui-esquo object in the city. The 
landing of the Turkish army under 
Achmet Pacha, grand vizier of Mahomet 
II., took place here on July 28, 1480. 
Otranto had then more than 20,000 
Inhab. ; 12,000 were massacred, and 
the rich who could pay a ransom, and 
the young who coidd be sold, were 
reduced to slavery. The priests were 
the principal objects of Turkish vio- 
lence, and the churches were exposed 
to every kind of profanation. Sixtus 
rV. is accused of having plotted with 
the Venetians to bring about this 
invasion. But the Duke of Calabria, 
afterwards Alfonso II., marched to the 



relief of Otranto with an arlny collected 
from various states of Europe, and after 
some reverses, succeeded in forcing the 
Turkish commander to capitulate, Aug. 
18, 1481 ; an event probably hastened 
by the death of Mahomet II. The op- 
posite coast of Albania is visible frt)m 
the ramparts in fine weather. 

The Cathedral contains several co- 
lumns taken from the ruins of a Tem- 
ple of Minerva, in a subiu-b S. of the 
city, now called S. Nicola. The ♦floor 
is an ancient mosaic (1165), with gro- 
tesque figures of men, animals, and 
trees. It suffered greatly from the 
trampling of the horses of the Turkish 
cavalry, who occupied the church as a 
stable. Old Testament scenes occur, 
together with the Signs of the Zodiac 
and other subjects; and one of the 
figures towards the E. end bears the 
title of Arturus Rex. The bones of 
various citizens slain in the contest 
with the Turks are preserved in a chapel 
at the end of the S. aisle. The ♦crypt 
has 40 ancient columns with varied 
capitals, besides 20 partly buried in the 
walls. At a little distance frx)m the 
city are the ruins of the Torre del Serpe, 
erected by the Venetians as a light- 
house for the port. Before reaching it 
we pass the Franciscan convent of S. 
Nicola (see above), or Hill of the 
Martyrs, supposed to occupy the site of 
the Turkish massacre. 

Two lines of submarine telegraph 
connect Otranto with the East ; one to 
Vallona, the other to Corfii ; much of 
the telegraphic correspondence of Eng- 
land with the East passes through the 
office at Otranto. The harbour is 
frequented only by a few feluccas from 
the Albanian coast, and fishing-boats. 

A road leads S. along the coast to 

12 m. Castro, prettily situated on a 
rocky eminence near the sea, and 
supposed to be the ancient Caatrnm 
MinervXy which derived its name frtnn 
a temple of Minerva mentioned by 
Strabo and Virgil. Here ^neas first 
approached the Italian shore.-H(VniG. 
^n. m. 521.) 

3 m. farther is tiie Bathing Estab* 
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lisbment of Santa Cesarea. The road 
then proceeds inland hy (19 m.) 
Tricase (4520), and (22 m.), Alessano 
(2872), founded in the 11th cent, hy 
me Emp. Alexius Comnenus, to 

31 m. Santa Maria di Lenea, or di 

Finisterray the lapygium^ oiSalentinum 
Promontorium : the extxeme point of 
the heel of Italy is the Punta Bistola, 
at the opposite side of its small hay. 
S. Maria marks the site of ancient 
Leuca, celebrated for the spring of 
fetid water said to have arisen from 
the wounds of the giants expelled hy 
Hercules from the Phlegrsen plains. 
The view from the promontory in fine 
weather extends to the Acroceraunian 
mountains in Albania. Excellent to- 
bacco, cotton, flax, and olives are pro- 
duced in the highly cultivated soil on 
every part of the cape. 

Hence a road runs N."W. along the 
coast to (31 m.) Gallipoli. It passes 
by Presicce (2760), Ugenio (2944), the 
ancient Uxentum, an episcopal town, 
and Taviano (3872). 4 m. N.E. of the 
latter place is the village of Mdtmo 
(3493), supposed by some antiquaries 
to preserve the name of the Littus Ma- 
tinum, which would accordingly have 
been on the shore, 5 m. from the 
modem village. 

From Zollino the rly. continues 
N.W. to 

Galognano, passing on the 1. Cali- 
mera (2472), a colony of Albanians, 
supposed to have settled here in the 
9th cent. We then reach 

LECOE (23,247), the capital of the 
province and tiie see of a bishop, entered 
on the Naples side by a handsome gate- 
way. It is by fer the best-bmlt and 
most civilized looking town in this 
part of Italy, and contains many large 
buildings, among which the Frefettora 
is most conspicuous. It was originally 
a vast convent of the Cmciferi, whose 
adjacent church is a fine specimen of 
the florid style of the 17th cent, and 
has an admirable wooden roof. In the 
Prefettura is a small Museum of Vases 
from Canosa, terracotta lamps, Messa- 
pian inspriptions, an4 o<?iu9. H^re al§Q 



is a large 15th-cent. painting of the 
Madonna and saints under arches, be- 
traying Venetian influence, from a 
Benedictine convent in the town. The 
Cathedral, dedicated to S. Orontius, first 
bishop of the see, has a wooden roof 
carved and gilt The building dates 
from the 12th cent., but was modernized 
in 1660. Frederick of Aragon and his 
queen Isabella are said to have been 
crowned within its walls in 1497 by 
Cardinal Borgia. In the public square 
is a marble colimm brought from Brin- 
disi, where the pedestal from which it 
fell in 1528 still remains : on the top is 
a statue of St. Orontius. In the Cam- 
posanto outside the Porta di Napoli is 
the "'church of SS. Niccola e Cataldo, 
built by Tancred, Count of Lecce, in 
1180. Its beautiful portal is intact, 
and the church deserves especial notice 
for its interesting and unusual archi- 
tecture both within and without. Lecce 
was the birthplace of Scipione Am- 
mirato, the historian of the 16th cent. 
King Tancred bore the title of Count 
of Lecce. The town occupies the site 
of LupiaSy a city of the Salentians, 
which is said to nave been founded by 
King Malennius, and of which large 
remains were traceable as late as the 
15th cent. A Messapian inscription 
and many tombs containing vases have 
been found on the spot. 

At Kugge, 1 m. from Lecce, some 
topographers place Eudise, the birth- 
place of Ennius (b.c. 239-168), the 
father of Latin poetry (Ovid, De Art, 
Am, HI. 409 ; SiL. Ital. xii. 393). 

A good road leads W. to (8 m.) 

Castello di S. Cataldo on the Adri- 
atic, where is a favourite promenade. 
The Castello consists merely in the 
ruins of a small port and a coast-guard 
station. 

The rly. continues Nt^W", to ?rin- 
disi. 
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ROUTE 27. 




SICIQNANO TO CASALBUONO. 


tfUes 


Staaons. 


BoTites. 




Sicignano . • 


. 25 


6 


Oaldo 




8 


Petina 




11 


Anletta 




17 


PoUa 




22 
26 


Atena 

Sala Oonsilina 




29 


Sassano Tegnano 




82 


Padnla 




86 


Montesano 




42 


Oasalbuono 





Rly. in construction from Casalbuono 
to Lagoncgro ; conceded thence to the 
coast at Castrocucco (Rte. 11) ; and 
projected from Lagonegro S.E. to Spez- 
zano (Rte. 29). 

Sicignano is finely situated at the N. 
base of Monte Postiglione, or Alburno. 
This mountain, the Albumus of Virgil, 
which forms the most striking object in 
the landscape from Paestum, separates 
the open plain between Lo Scorzo and 
Auletta from the sea. The scenery of 
its dark forests and deep ravines is 
ma^uficent Its lower slopes are 
domed with extensive woods of oak 
and beech, interspersed with ilex (ViBCJ. 
Oeorg, iii. 146). The rly. descends 
into the valley of the TanagrOy called 
also Negroj the ancient Tanager, which 
rushes along its rocky bed, forming 
small cataracts in its course. The river 
is crossed before reaching 

Anletta ^2997), placed on an eleva- 
tion above tke Negro, amidst olive-trees 
and vineyards. It was formerly strong- 
ly fortified, and withstood a siege by 
Charles V. from the 4th to the 24th of 
July, 1535. Here the traveller may 
witness the first distressing effects of 
the earthquake of 1857, the church and 



most of the houses in the place having 
been ruined. 

A short distance beyond Auletta is 
Pertosa, also half ruined by the late 
earthquake. Below this place is a 
large cavern dedicated to San Michele, 
from which the Negro rushes into the 
ravine, after a subterranean course of 
2 m. from La Polla. Beyond Pertosa 
the carriage road crosses a fine bridge 
of 7 arches, called Ponte di CampestrinOy 
spanning a ravine of immense depth, 
through which flows one of the branches 
of the Negro. The rlv. ascends steeply 
to its simimit-level, from which there 
is a fine view of the subjacent valley to 
the S., and descends into the Val di 
DianOf leaving on the rt., beautifully 
situated at the entrance of the valley, 

Polla (5706), which was nearly des- 
troyed by the earthquake of Dee. 1857. 
At the base of the hill on which the 
town is built, the Galore, which here 
assumes the character of a considerable 
stream, suddenly disappears, and pur- 
sues its subterranean course as far as 
Pertosa. Polla is the ancient Forum 
Popilii. 

The Val di Diano is locally celebrated 
for its beauty and fertility. It is 20 m. 
long and 4 broad. The Negro, here 
called the Calore^ flows through it, and 
tends, with the number of artificial 
pools formed by the natives for the 
purpose of steeping their flax, to pro- 
duce the malaria with which many 
parts of the valley are afflicted. On 
the hills on either side are numerous 
villages. The rly. continues to ascend 
the valley, leaving upon an eminence 
on the 1. Atena (2841), the ancient 
Atina^ a city of Lucania : there are still 
extensive remains of its walls and 
towers, and of an amphitheatre. The 
earthquake of 1857 nearly levelled this 
town to the ground. 

Sala (7732) is supposed to stand near 
the site of Uarcilianay a station on the 
Via Popilia in Lucania. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the 1. side of the 
valley. Nearly opposite, occupying 
the isolated hill above the W, hsaak of 
the river, which is crossed by a Eoman 
bridge, called Pontc di Silla. is Diano ox 
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Teggiano (7018), the Tegianum of the 
Lucani, which gives its name to the 
valley. 3 m. farther the road leaves 
on the 1. Padula (8662), the ancient 
Consilinum, the site of which is sup- 
posed to be marked by some ruins on 
the hill above the town. Below it are 
the ruins of the once famous Carthusian 
monastery La Certosa di 8, Lorenzo, 
ruined by the French during their oc- 
cupation of Calabria, but now almost 
uninhabitable &om the effects of the 
earthquake of 1857. It is a fine and 
extensive building, but so despoiled of 
its ornaments that little remains to 
attract the attention of the traveller. 
[From Padula a path of 4 hrs., skirting 
the Monte S, Elia, proceeds through the 
valley of the Agri to Montemurro (3844), 
and Saponara (2620), situated on a hill, 
below which, on the rt. bank of the 
river, the remains of an amphitheatre 
and some fragments of reticulated ma- 
sonry mark the site of Grvmerdum^ one 
of the principal towns of Lueania.] 
Montesano (5617) and the adjacent 
Capuchin convent are passed halfway 
between Padula and Casalbuono ( l 8(j0) 
at the extremity of the valley, which 
here contracts. 

It was in this district, and especially 
along the range of hills bordering the 
Val di Diano on the E., and separating 
it from the plains of the Basilicata, that 
the effects of the severe earthquake of 
Dec. 16, 1857, were most severely felt. 
In some instances, whcde villages, like 
Pertosa, Padula, Montemurro, and Sa- 
ponara, were overturned like a pack of 
cards, and the ruins deposited in the 
ravines beneatii. The number of per- 
sons killed on the spot during this 
awftil catastrophe was no less than 
10,000, while three times as many 
perished indirectly from hunger, ex- 
posure to the cold, or injuries sus- 
tained. 

Beyond Casalbuono the high road 
(Ely. in progress) crosses several small 
streams, the tributaries of the Negro, 
and then ascends for 6 m. in a serpent- 
ine course between the mountains, and 
crosses the Trecchina before it reaches 

20 m. Lagonegro (4412), situated in 
a wild positipn at the extremity of a 



narrow glen, overhimg by the lofty 
heights of Monte Cocuzzo, Monte del 
Papa, and Monte Cervoro. One of the 
first battles between the Neapolitans 
and the French army of Joseph Buona- 
parte, after the invasion of Naples in 
1806, was fought at Lagonegro, when 
Gren. Regnier defeated a detachment of 
Neapolitans commanded by Col. Sciarfa. 
Lagonegro and other towns on this 
route occupied by the French were the 
scenes of the most cruel executions. 
From Lagonegro the road crosses two 
branches of the Rio delle Noci by 
bridges thrown across the deep and 
narrow ravines in which they flow, and 
proceeds thence through a bleak and 
gloomy defile, leaving on the rt. Bivello 
(4(039) and its dependent hamlets, oc- 
cupying the crests of hills overlooking 
the valleys of the Trecchina. Here a 
road from Sapri, upon the coast, crosses. 
On the 1. is die gloomy valley of Monte 
Serine, where the river Sinno, the Sim 
of the Greeks, takes its rise, and flows 
thence into the gulf of Taranto. 

The road passes on the 1. the small 
Lago di Serino, the ancient Lacus ^iger, 
halfway between Lagonegro and 

32 m. Lanria (10,696), on the side 
of a steep and lofty moimtain, and op- 
posite to the imposing mass of Monte 
Serino. It is -separated into two por- 
tions, with a cascade dashing from the 
rock on which the upper town is built. 

43 m. GfllteUuceio (5904). The 
lower town, in the plain, is the largest, 
and contains the post-house. The 
upper town, on a rocky eminence, is 
very cold. Castelluccio is built above 
one of the branches of the Lao, the 
Laos of the Greeks, between the S. 
flanks of Monte Sahino and the range of 
mountains called the Costiera d'Agro- 
monte. The surrounding woods abound 
with game. On the 'slope of the hill 
on which the upper town is built, 
Sciarfa defeated the republican army 
in 1799. S. of Castelluccio is Laino, 
picturesquely placed on the hills bound- 
ing iJie Lao, by which it is divided int 
two portions; the one called Lain 
Borgo, the other I^aino Castello» 
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50 m. Botonda (4764), prettily built 
round a conical hill in the centre of that 
rich tract of the frontier of Basilicata 
which lies between the two branches of 
the Lao. 

A tedious ascent now leads to the 
long and narrow strip of table-land 
stretching from N. to S. called Campo 
Tenese, one of the bleakest mountain 
plains in the kingdom. In winter it is 
covered with snow, and at aU times it 
wears a desolate and chilly aspect. 

At the extremity of the plain, a 
winding descent leaids down the defile, 
called the Dirupata di Morano, and 
through the narrow valley at the base 
of Monte PolHm (7325 ft.), to 

61 m. Xorano (8910), the Lucanian 
Muranum, beautifiilly situated in a well- 
wooded dell beneath the W. flanks of 
the PoUino, among which the CoscUe^ 
the ancient Sybaris, rises. The town 
is highly picturesque, being on a conical 
hill, the summit of which is occupied 
by a fine feudal Grothic castle. The 
road beyond is shut in by lofty and 
well-wooded mountains. 

70 m. Oaitrovillari (9396), upon an 
eminence surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. It is divided into two portions, 
the more modem of which contains 
many good streets and residences of the 
proprietors of the district. ^ The castle 
is supposed to belong to ihe Norman 
period. The road continues S.E. to 

80 m. Spesano Stat. (Rte. 29). 



ROUTE 28. 

METAPONTO TO RBGGIO, BT SIBABI, 
OOTRONE, AND CATANZABO. 



MUes. SUtions. Boates. 




METAPOKTO . . 25 


6 


8. Bairilio 


10 


Scansano 


14 


PolicoTO 


20 


NovaSiri 


28 


Soeea Imperiale 


26 


Monte Giordano 


82 


Boseto 


86 


Amendolara 


41 


Trebisaoce 


47 




50 


Sibari .... 29 


69 


Oorigliano 


66 


Bossano 


78 


ICrtoCrosia 


77 


8. Oiacomo 


80 


Pietrapaola 


82 


Oampana 


86 


Cariati 


92 


CmcoU 


100 


Ciro 


104 


Torre Xelista 


110 


Strongoli 


120 


Cotrone 


181 


Outre 


186 


iBola 


140 


Boccabemarda 


142 


BotriceUo 


146 


Crepani 


161 




158 


Cataniaro Karina 






162 


Squillaoe 


166 


Xontanro 


169 


Seyerato 


171 


Santo Settene 


178 


8. Andrea 


177 


Badolato 


179 


8. Oaterina 


182 


Ouardavalle 


185 


Xonaateraoe Stile 


190 


Biace 


194 


Caulonia 


I^ 
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!MileB. Stations. Boutes. 

202 Oiojosa Jonica 

204 Siderno Karina 

207 Ctorace 

214 Ardore 

216 Bovalino 

221 BianoonuoYO 

230 Brancaleone 

234 Capo Spartivento 

238 PaUni 

242 Bova 

246 Amendolea 

262 XeUto 

267 Saline di Beggio 
260 Lanaro 

262 Pellaro 

266 San Gregorio 

268 BBOOIO (Town) 

269 Harbour . . 30 

Bail way in construction from Catan- 
zaro W. to S. Eufemia (Rte. 30). 

The plain along the coast is still very 
productive in com, which formed the 
chief source of the opulence of Meta- 
pontum. Most of the towns on this 
line are perched upon rocky heights, at 
some distance from their stations. Be- 
yond the Basente the rly. runs more 
inland to 

S. Basilio PiBticoi, a large farmhouse, 
about 8 m. from PisHcci (7737), on a 
hill to the rt. 

The line then crosses the Cavone, and 
reaches 

Soaniano Xontalbano, both towns 
lying at some distance on the hills. 
The rly. now runs through a tract of 
underwood and dwarf oaks to the Agri 
(Aciris), which it crosses about 2 m. 
from its mouth, and reaches 

Policoro, prettily situated on the rt. 
bank of the river. From the heights 
above there is an extensive view of 
the mountains of Basilicata and the 
coast-line of Calabria. The countiy 
bordering this part of the coast is cele- 
brated for its liquorice-root, from 
which large quantities of juice are ex- 
tracted for exportation to flngland and 
the United States. A few years ago a 
large bronze vessel was dug up at roli- 
coro, containing many silver medal? of 



archaic type. These coins and bronzes 
render it more than probable that Poli- 
coro marks the site of 

Heracleia, a joint colony of the 
Thurians and Tarentines, B.C. 432, the 
place of meeting of the general assem- 
bly of the Itsdian Greeks, and the 
birth-place of the painter Zeuxis, The 
plain between Heracleia and the Siris 
was the scene of the first battle fought 
by Pyrrhus agaiust the Romans imder 
the consul Laevinus, b.o.280, who attri- 
buted their defeat to the terror inspired 
by the elephants of Pyrrhus. The 
bronze Heraclean Tables^ now in the 
Museum at Naples, were found at Luce 
near this place in 1753. 

3 m. S. of Policoro a dense swampy 
wood marks the course of the Sinno, the 
Siris of the Greeks, and gives to this 
country a character of beauty and 
luxuriance which perfectly accords with 
the enthusiastic descriptions of the 
Greek poets. The underwood consists 
of myrtle, arbutus, lentiscus, sweet bay, 
wild vine, and oleander. On the 1. 
bank of the Sinno, the city of Sibis, 
the rival of Metapontum and Sybaris, 
is supposed to have stood, but no trace 
of it remains. Beyond the river we 
reach 

Nova Siri (1978), and, after crossing 
the torrents Buvero and Sttcolo, and the 
little river Canna, which divides Basili- 
cata from Calabria, we arrive at 

Booca Imperiale. The town (2165) 
stands 5 m. distant on the summit of a 
conical luIL 

Boseto. Here begins the finest 
scenery on the line. To the 1. is Capo 
Spulioo. On the rt the village of 
Boseto, amid broken ravines, presents a 
very picturesque appearance. N. of 
the cape the Fiume di Ferro enters the 
sea. The line follows the shore to 

Amendolara, the village (1629) 
standing upon an insulated rock. 

Trebisaoee is another villa^ (1490) 
of a similar character. The line leave 
t|^p shpre, an4 crosses th? ffcracino to 
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. Torre Cerchiera (2963). Thence 
crossing the SatanassOy through a highly 
diversified country, leaving Casalnuovo 
on the rt. and Franoavilla (1516), prettily 
placed ahove the valley of the RaganellOf 
we reach 

Sibari, formeriy called Buffaloria, 
The rly. now follows the valley of the 
Coscile, the ancient Sybaris, which it 
crosses near its junction wilii the Crati 
(Crathis), The Sibaris was celebrated 
by the ancient poets for the power of 
making horses shy, and of rendering 
men who bathed in it vigorous; and 
the Crathis for flowing over golden 
sands, and for the property of giving a 
yellow colour to the hair of those who 
bathed in it. The plain on our 1., 
near the junction of the two rivers, 
before we cross the Coscile, between 
Lauropoli, Doria, and the mouth of the 
Crati, was probably the site of the 
ancient 

Sybakis, founded B.C. 720, by the 
Achaeans and Troezenians on the river 
of the same name. Nothing now re*- 
mains which the classical tourist can 
regard as a relic of that luxurious city. 
In its full prosperity, it coimted 25 
towns upon this coast among its depen- 
dencies, and brought 300,000 men into 
the field in the war with the Crotoniats 
(B.C. 510), who however took the city, 
and entirely destroyed it by turning 
over the ruins the waters of tne Crathis. 
The government has undertaken exca- 
vations on the site of Sybaris in search 
of antiquities, and many interesting 
objects have been discovered. 

On the 1. bank of the Crati, about 
7 m. inland from the supposed site of 
Sybaris, is Terra Nova (2605), near 
which a spot called Surrione, between 
it and Spezzano, where numerous coins 
have been f oimd, on the W., are some 
ruins supposed to mark the site of 

Thurii, a city founded B.C. 443, by 
the fugitive Sybarites, 67 years after 
Sybaris had been destroyed, with the 
support of a body of Athenian colonists 
sent out by Pericles, among whom were 
the historian Herodotus and the orator 
Lysias, Fresh colonists having poured 



in from all quarters of Ch^eece, disputes 
arose between them and the Athenians, 
which were at length allayed in the 
year 413 B.C. by the Delphic oracle 
declaring it to be a colony of Apollo. 
Charondas subsequently endowed it 
with a constitution, and it became fa- 
mous for its annals. It surrendered, 
B.C. 280, to the Eomans, who, in b.c. 
194, made it a colony under the name 
of Copias. The coins of Thurii are 
numerous, and of great beauty and 
variety. 

The rly. crosses the Crati, and pro- 
ceeds through a country abounding in 
oaks and olive-trees, to 

Corigliano (10,572), beautifully situ- 
ated 4 m. from the shore, on a steep 
eminence in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, surmounted by a fine feudal 
castle commanding magnificent views. 
The base of the hill is covered with 
orange and lemon-groves, antong which 
are the villas of the resident pn^rietors. 
It is supplied with water by an aque- 
duct which crosses the principal street, 
and may be traced for a considerable 
distance round the hilL It contains 
several manufactories of liquorice-juice, 
and is a depot for the timber collected 
from La Sila. The castle is a square 
building, flanked with massive towers 
and surroimded by a deep trench, 
having altogether me appearance of a 
small citadel. Leaving the Corigliano 
Stat., we cross several torrents, and 
reach 

Sossano (14,881), the Boscianum of 
Procopius, an archiepiscopal city situ- 
ated on a rocky eminence 4 m. to the rt. 
of the Stat. It is the birthplace of S. 
Nilus, whose history is recorded in the 
paintings of Domentchino at Grotta Fer- 
rata, near Eome. Near the city are 
some alabaster and marble quarries. 
S. W. among the hills, hal£-way between 
Rossano and Cosenza, lies tne pictur- 
esque and hitherto almost unvisited dis- 
trict of La Sila (Bte. 29). 

The rly. follows the bend of the 
shore, and after crossing the Trionto, 
the ancient TraenSf which witnessed ^o 
defeat of the Sybarites, reaches 
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Xirto Crosia. On the 1. stands Capo 
del TriontOf the southern extremity of 
a magnificent gulf, which stretches to 
Capo Spulico, the promontory that makes 
such a fine feature in all the landscapes 
of the coast. 

Cariati (3439), a miserable place, 
though the seat of a bishop, is situated 
on a hill, 5 m. E. of Punta Fiumenica^ 
and is entered by a gate and draw- 
bridge. At the extremity of the town 
are the ruins of its baronial castle. 
During the war with France it was 
pillaged bv a band of brigands under 
Fra Diavolo. 

Crossing the Fiumenica, we follow 
the curve of the shore, leaving on the 
rt. CrucoU and its castle, beautifully 
situated among luxuriant plantations 
in which the manna-ash abounds. 
There is a ruined Gothic church. The 
bay terminates in the Pxmta delV Alice, 
the ancient promontory of Crimissa, 
on which stood the temple built by 
Pbiloctetes, and dedicated to Apollo 

AlSBUS. 

The city of CnmissOj which Pbiloc- 
tetes is said to have founded after the 
siege of Troy, is supposed to have occu- 
pied the site of the modem town. 

Cir^ (5038) is placed on a lofty hill 
overlooking the promontory of Alice. 
Here was bom Gigli, the astronomer, 
who, under Gregory XIII., contri- 
buted mainly to the revision of the 
Calendar. Crossing the Lipuda, we 
pass 

Torre Melissa. The village of lf<?/ma 
(1701) is picturesquely placed on an 
eminence. 

StrongolL The town (2900) is 1} hr. 
distant, and stands on a very steep and 
barren elevation, supposed to occupy 
the site of Petilia, mentioned by Virgil 
as one of the cities founded by Pbiloc- 
tetes (-^n. in. 401). In the second 
Punic war it was besieged by Hanni- 
balj and is celebrated by the Latin his- 
torians for its constant fiddity to the 
Bomans. Strongoli was burnt by 
General Regnier in 1806. On the out- 
side of the cftthedr«l are two ^wan 



inscriptions, affording additional evi- 
dence of this being the site of Petilia. 

The line now crosses the plain of the 
broad and rapid Neto, the Neasthus of 
Theocritus, in which the captive Trojan 
women are 6aid to have set fire to the 
Grecian fleet, in order to compel their 
conquerors to desist fix)m further wan- 
derings. Further on, we cross the 
ErasOf the -SIsarus of Theocritus, whose 
banks are profusely covered with the 
wild sweet pea, remarkable for its frag- 
rance and varied colours. 

Cotrone (7711), a fortified town, is 
built on a ]>oint of land projecting into 
the sea. Under the name of Croton or 
Grotona, it was one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Magna Graecia. It was 
founded by the Achseans B.C. 710, and 
obtained its name, according to the 
traditions of the poets, from the hero 
Croton (Ovid. Met. xv. 55). The cli- 
mate was supposed to have peculiar 
influence in producing strength and 
beauty of form. Milo and many of 
the other celebrated wrestlers at the 
Olympic games were natives of Cro- 
tona. Its fame as the residence of 
Pythagoras and the principal seat of 
his school of philosophy, contributed to 
raise its celebrity to the highest point. 
It had also a famous school of medi- 
cine, and was the birthplace of Alc- 
mseon, to whom the introduction of the 
study of human anatomy is ascribed, 
and of Democedes, the physician of 
Darius, king of Persia. Pythagoras 
formed here his celebrated league, b.c. 
540 ; and in 510 the city had become so 
powerful that it brought 100,000 men 
into the field against the Sybarites, 
who, although three times as numerous, 
were defeated, and Sybaris was de- 
stroyed. The republic declined rapidly 
after the victory over Sybaris, and a 
few years later 130,000 Crotoniats were 
completely defeated at the river Sagras 
by 10,000 Locrians. Agathocles in 
B.C. 299 made himself master of Cro- 
tona, which appears to have been 
finally ruined in the war with Pyrrhus. 
In ecclesiastical history Crotona ranks 
as one of the eariiest Christian bishop- 
rics ; indeed the local historians asse^ 
that its first bishop was Dionysius f 
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Areopagite. Cotrone is well known to 
numismatists for the Greek coins found 
in its vicinity ; they are of the finest 
epoch of art, and include several con- 
taining the rare head of Juno Lucina. 
There are still remaining some interest- 
ing fragments of the ancient walls. 

The modem town is the see of a 
bishop. Its castle and fortifications 
were erected by Charles V. The small 
harbour is protected by a mole con- 
structed with the materials of the 
Temple of Juno on the Lacinian Pro- 
montory. 

A coasting steamer calls weekly at 
Cotrone on its way between Naples to 
Ancona. 

From this neighbourhood oranges 
are carried in great quantities to 
Taranto, and from thence exported to 
the Black Sea, where they are known 
as oranges of the latter city. Liquo- 
rice root is also largely cultivated. 

7 m. S.E. of Cotrone is the Lacinian 
Promontory, now Capo delle Colonne, or 
Capo Nao (more conveniently reached 
by boat, 2 rowers, 6 fr., the path by 
land being long and fatiguing), on 
which stood the celebrated Temple of 
Juno Lacima, mentioned by many of 
the Greek and Latin poets, and foimded, 
it was supposed, by Hercules. {JEn. 
III. 551.) It shrines were enriched by 
offerings from all parts of Magna 
Graecia, and adorned by the pencil of 
Zeuxis with a picture of Helen, for the 
execution of which he was allowed to 
select as his models five of the most 
beautifril virgins in the city. (^Ariosto, 
XI. 71.) 

One of the columns of this magnifi- 
cent temple is still standing. It is of 
the early Doric style, 26 ft. high ; re- 
mains of walls are traceable around it, 
and judicious excavations would pro- 
bably be productive of more extensive 
discoveries. 

S.W. of this promontory are Capo 
delle Cimiti, Capo Rizzuto, and Capo 
Castella, the three capes which Strabo 
describes as the lapygum tria promon- 
toria. Close to them was an island, 
which has disappeared, and which the 
Italian geographers suppose \o be 



Ogygiay the island of Calypso, described 
by Homer as where Ulysses was so 
long detained. 5 m. E. of its Stat., on 
rising ground, is the town of iBola 
(2578), where lives one of the wealthiest 
of Itsdian landowners, Baron Baracco, 
a Senator. 

The Rly., which is finely engineered 
between this and Catanzaro, passes 
by a long tunnel through the lapygian 
promontory. The country is desolate 
and uninteresting. 

Cutro (3586) is situated on high 
ground overlooking the course of tiie 
Tacina, the Targines, and the Gulf of 
Squillace. 5 m. E. of its Stat, the 
descent from Isola to the sea-shore 
commands an extensive view of the 
gulf as far S. as the Punta di Stilo. 
The Rly. skirts the N. shores of the 
gulf through a well-cultivated country, • 
and crosses the Crocchio^ the Arocho of 
the ancient geographers, passing several 
villages, picturesquely placed on the 
hills which bound the gulf. 

Beyond Sixnmeri the line crosses the 
Simmari, the ancient Semints, and the 
Aliit near their mouths, and then turns 
seawards to the Marina, or small port 
of 

Catanzaro, whence a branch rly. 
runs to (6 m.) Sala, 2 m. below the 
loftily situated town (1150 ft.) . Coast- 
ing steamers call at Uie Marina once a 
week in each direction. 

CATAHZAEO (27,000) is the see of 
a bishop, the capital of Calabria Ul- 
teriore II., and the residence of nu- 
merous wealthy families. The city is 
finely built on the slope of a lofty and 
rocky hill (1150 ft.) between the Alii 
and Corace, rising above a deep ravine, 
whose bed is always dry except after 
heavy rains. It is protected by tiie 
high range of La Sila from the N., and 
is as much praised for its agreeable 
climate as for the beautv of its position. 
The castle, foimded by Robert Guiscard, 
has been modernized, and partly de- 
stroyed. The Cathedral retains no 
vestige of its original architecture ex- 
cept a N. pointed doorway. In the 
chxyroh. of the ^sario^ close hjixi the E„ 
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is a good Venetian picture of the Virgin 
and S. Dominic. The city sustained 
serious ihjtiry from the earthquake of 
1783. There are fahrics of velvets, 
emhroideiy, and carpets at Catanzaro, 
and of a peculiar silk tissue, very- 
strong and cheap, used for covering 
fumitiu^. The country in the district 
around is Very richly cultivated, pro- 
ducing much olive-oil and silk; and 
there are numerous presses for extract- 
ing oil from walnuts, which is exported 
in large quantities after undergoing a 
certain process of purification, heing 
employed in England and France in 
the working of woollen cloths. The 
Xuseiim contains vases and coins of 
the cities of Magna Grsecia, various 
antiquities from Tiriolo, and a few good 
pictures. [Dil. N.W. to (24 m.) Ni- 
castrOj passing (11m.) Tiriolo ^ Rte. 31.] 

The line traverses two tunnels hefore 
reaching 

Sqnillaoe (3046), placed on an al- 
most inaccessible rock, 5 m. distant, 
and invisible from the 6tat. It is the 
seat of a bishop. Nearer the sea is 
Stallitti (2206), a village picturesquely 
placed on the opposite summit of 
Monte Moscia, and commanding mag- 
nificent views across the isthmus. 
This must have been the site of the 
ancient Naufragium Scyllacium, the 
inhabitants of which retu-ed inland, to 
the escarped rock of Squillace, when 
the coast became untenable. Here 
may be seen foundations of Roman 
masonry of a somewhat late epoch 
hanging on to the right flank of the 
promontory, with some very fine 
grottos in me neighbourhood, dug out in 
the rocks by the hand of man. Squillace 
was the birthplace of Marcus Aurelius 
Cassiodorus, the minister of Theodoric, 
and author of the History of the Goths, 
who attained the consular dignity 
A.D. 514, and retired from public life 
in the rei^ of Vitiges, to found a 
monastery in the neighbourhood of his 
native town. During his latter years 
he wrote his Commentaries on the 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. He 
died in his monastery about A.D. 560, 
at the age of nearly 100. 



Xontanro (1798). Near the village 
are the ruins of a monastery founded 
by the Normans, and destroyed by the 
earthquakes of 1783. 

Soyerato (1070), a village between 
the stream of that name and the 
Ancinale, The former flows through 
a very beautiful country from the 
high range of hills behind the villages 
of S. Vito (3032) and Chiaravalk 
(3927). 

Ouardavalle (3561) stands at some 
distance on the hills overlooking the 



Beyond Xonasterace (1174), on the 
S. bank of the Assi, the Rly. enters 
the valley of the btillaro, remarkable 
in many parts for its beauty. [6 m. 
from the shore is Stilo (2684), pictur- 
esquely built in terraces below per- 
pendicular precipices. It is entered by 
a mediaeval gate with two roimd towers. 
In the neighbourhood of Stilo are iron- 
mines, the principal being near Fabrizia, 
in the upper valley of the Alaro. On 
a rock above Stilo is a small square 
brick *church with a central cupola 
supported by marble columns, and four 
smdler cupolas at the angles. Its 
style shows that it can be referred to 
the lower Greek Empire.] After cross- 
ing the Hillaro we arrive at 

Biaoe. The village (1577) is on a 
hill to the rt. 2 m. on the 1. is the 
Punta di Stilo^ the Promontorium Cociiu 
thum of Polybius. Following the 
shore, the line crosses the Alaro^ sup- 
posed to be the ancient SagraSf and 
reaches 

Caulonia. The town (10,125), form- 
erly called Gastelvetere, has been erro- 
neously supposed to mark the site of 
CauUmiay an Achaean colony. The 
latter was in the valley and close to 
the sea, while Gastelvetere is on the 
summit of the heights more than 5 m. 
inland. In reality Gastelvetere was 
the place of reftige to which the in- 
habitants of Caulonia had to retire 
when they abandoned their town 5 
the eighth or ninth century. The b 
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of Aulone, situated between the two 
bi-anches of the River Alaro, still pre- 
serves the name of the latter under its 
most ancient form, for the Greek city 
was originally called Anion, and only 
at a later time the prefixing of a guttural 
changed the name to Caulonia. From 
the slope of this hill of Aulone, which 
is about 4^ m. E. of Oastelvetere, the 
remains of the ancient Caulonia extend 
in succession to the sea, almost washed 
away by the winter torrents of the 
Alaro. Caulonia was the first place 
where Pythagoras sought refuge after 
his expulsion from Crotona. ^er the 
defeat of the allies B.C. 387, at the 
river Helorus, Caulonia surrendered to 
Dionysius, and from that time it never 
recovered its former power, till it was 
ruined during the wars of Pyrrhus by 
a body of Campanian mercenaries in 
the Roman service. 

After crossing a small stream, we 
reach 

Boecella (6278) in a picturesque 
situation near the sea on the 1. It is 
mentioued by Ovid, under the name 
of Romechium, in tiie voyage of the 
Epidanrian serpent. The line crosses 
the Calamizza before reaching 

Oioiosa (8488), 2 m. off on the rt. 
Near the Stat, is a small amphitheatre. 

After crossing the Locono, the ancient 
LocantiSf we come to 

Siderno (8130). The Novito, the 
Buthrorms of Livy, is crossed before 
reaching 

OEEAOE. The town (7257), the 
see of a bishop, is situated 6 m. inland 
on the upper slopes (1660 ft.) of the 
moimtains which here extend from 
the Apeimines into tiie sea. In tiie 
middle ages it was a place of great 
strength, but frequent earthquakes, and 
particularly that of 1783, have reduced 
its citadel to ruins. This building 
however commands a splendid view, 
and in front of it are the remains of 
an elegant trimnphal monument in 
honour of .Gonsalvo da Cordova. The 
Cathedral, originally Romanesque 
(1054), was also overwhelmed by the 
same catastrophe; it retains however I 



a good plain facade, and 20 columiLS 
of various diameter, derived Trom 
ancient temples. Some of these are 
oiverde antico^ giallo anticoy and brec- 
cia affricana. But the most precious 
are six fluted columns of white 
marble, with their original bases and 
capitals, which are of Greek Corin- 
thian, bearing the closest resemblance 
to that of the choragic monument of 
Lysikrates at Athens, but having the 
proportions of a large building. The 
remarkable *crypt has also 18 ancient 
columns. 8. Fnuioesoo, founded in the 
13th cent., has a good pointed doorway 
of 1252, and some remains of early 
work within. Behind the high altar 
is the founder's tomb. Gerace sprang 
up from the ruins of 

Locri Epizephyrxiy one of the most 
ancient cities of Magna GrsBcia, cele- 
brated in the verses of Pindar, and 
founded about 683 years B.C. The 
great legislator Zaleucus (b.c. 664), 
gave the city a code of laws. Botiii 
Pindar, in the 11th Olympic Ode, and 
Demosthenes, praise the hospitality of 
the citizens, their skill in^the arts, their 
wisdom, love of justice, and prowess in 
war. 

The exact site of the town of Locri 
was entirely planted with fruit trees 
some thirty years ago. The existing 
ruins are about 5 m. from Gerace, 
near the sea-coast, at Torre di Gerace, 
close to the mouth of the Tredita, and 
consist of the basement of a Doric 
temple, and considerable vestiges of 
the walls, which can be traced for 
nearly 2 m. extending from the shore 
to the first heights, upon which pro- 
bably the arx stood. A few years ago 
many gold coins of Philip and Alex- 
ander, cast instead of being struck, and 
more recently a collection of silver 
tetradrachms of Pyrrhus, were found 
here. Coins bearing the epigraph of 
Locri have also been found at Gerace, 
and many of the architectural remains 
bear a decidedly Greek character ; but 
the Latin inscriptions which have been 
discovered, and numerous Roman con- 
structions which are still to be traced, 
show that a Roman city subsequently 
occupied the site. 
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In .the E. comer of the ancient town, 
300 yds. from the sea, just within the 
walls, were discovered in Not. 1889 
the remains of an Ionic Temple of the 
4th cent. b.c., on the site of one about 
300 years older, whose ground plan is 
distinctly visible. 

[A bridle-road leads from Grerace 
over the Aspromonte by the Fasso del 
Mercante to Casalnuovo, whence Gioja 
(Rte. 30) may be reached by carriage 
road. The pass is very grand, com- 
bining the richest forest scenery with 
the wild glens of the rocky mountains 
through which the road is carried. The 
highest part of the ascent from Gerace 
is particularly remarkable for its ex- 
tensive and magnificent views. Both 
seas are visible from this summit, and 
the road descends on the western side 
through very imposing scenery, com- 
manding a view which extends as far 
as the Lipari islands, to 

Casalnuoyo (1117), finely situated 
at the foot of the mountains. It was 
totally destroyed by the earthquake of 
1783, and has been almost entirely 
rebuilt of wood. Hence the distance 
to Gioia is 18 m.] 

On leaving Gerace the line crosses 
the MericOf leaving on the 1. the ruins 
of Locri, and after crossing the PetitOy 
brings us to 

Ardore (5141), on a hill amidst vine- 
yards and ordiards. Crossing the 
broad valley that intervenes, the line 
reaches 

Bovalino (2644), picturesquely situ- 
ated on a high hill. 

[A path of 2 hrs. ascends from Bov- 
alino to S. Luca (1605), where guides 
can be hired for (3 hrs.), 8, Maria de* 
PohL This monastery is placed below 
MontaitOy the highest peak of the Asp- 
romonte, and is only remarkable for 
the striking character of the sceneiy 
round it. The path follows numerous 
windings across the ridge of La Serra. 
The monastery, a substantial square 
building, said to have been founded by 
the Normans, is completely surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of mountains, which 



rise perpendicularly on the W. side in 
a succession of enormous buttresses, 
from which a small torrent tumbles 
foaming on the rt. of the building. 
These mountains are clothed with fine 
ancient forests of chestnut, ilex, oak, 
and a beautiful variety of pine, the 
Firms Laricio Calabra. For several 
months of the year the monks are 
snowed up and shut out from the rest 
of the world.] 

Crossing several streams we come to 

BianoonuoYO (1931), on a narrow 
ridge of white chalk. The line goes 
through olive plantations, leaving on 
the 1. Capo Bruzzano^ the Zephyrian 
promontory from which Locri derived 
the appellation of Epizephyrii. Farther 
on we pass on the rt. Bruzzano (1407), 
on the edge of a great rock rising out 
of the plain. It was the head-quarters 
of the Saracens in the 11th cent. Be- 
yond a stream is seen Statii (1378), in 
a picturesque situation, with its houses 
and churches perched on solitary rocks. 
The line skirts ^a marshy low ground 
before reaching 

Branoaleone, a village (1323) on a 
hill near the sea. Following the shore, 
we leave on the 1. 

Capo Spartiyento, the Fromontorium 
Herwiis. Between this and Keggio, at 
a short distance fr^m the shore, situated 
on ofishoots of the Aspromonte, and 
difficult of access, are several villages 
in which the Greek language is still 
spoken. 

Palinl (2087) is prettily situated at 
the base of two perpendicular barren 
rocks, perched on the summit of the 
highest of which stand tiie ruins of its 
former castle. ,E. rises the insigni- 
ficant village of 

Fietrapennatay on a hill surrounded 
by the most beautiful forests, with the 
finest view conceivable of sea and 
mountains, and made flEmiiliar by the 
drawings of Mr. Lear. From Ketra- 
pennata a path descends in 2 hrs. 
Capo Spartivento, 
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Crossing the Daria, the line runs 
W. to 

The Marina di Bova, a rising village 
at the seaside, 5 m. from Bova (3438), 
the see of a hishop, picturesquely 
placed on a high mountain on the rt. 
Of late years Bova has heen losing its 
importance hy the removal of the 
hishop* s residence and several of the 
public offices and principal inhabitants 
to the Marina di Bova. 

Amendolea is a castellated but nearly 
deserted village on a hill, 6 m. to 
the rt. 

On leaving the station, we cross the 
Piscopio, or Amendolea^ the ancient 
Coecinusy on whose banks Laches de- 
feated a body of Locrians. Pausanias 
ascribes to its banks a natural phenome- 
non, which Strabo refers to the Halex 
— the grasshoppers on the Locrian bank 
were Sways chirping, while those on 
the Rhegian bank were constantly mute 
— a phenomenon which may be ob- 
served to this day. 

Following the shore, and enjoying a 
fine view of the distant Etna, after 4 m. 
we cross the Alicey the ancient Ilalex, 
the boundary between the Ehegians 
and the Locrians, and reach 

Xelito (3853), on the rt. bank of the 
Alice, the southernmost town in Italy. 
It was here that Garibaldi landed in 
Sept. 1860, after having overrun Sicily, 
to drive the last Bourbon King, Fran- 
cis II., out of his continental dominions. 
In Aug. 1862, when less fortunate, he 
was obliged to surrender at Melito to a 
Royal Itolian force, after having been 
severely wounded, in his first encounter, 
on the neighbouring heights of Aspro- 
monfce. 

[From Saline we may ascend a steep 
path along the narrow bed of the Tor- 
rente della Monaca to 

Pentedattiloj the strangest of human 
abodes, perched like a pyramid among 
the spires of gigantic barren rocks 
which shoot up in the form of a hand, 
and are only accessible by a long flight 



of steps cut in the rodk. The villa^, 
which is in a state of dilapidation, is 
surmounted by the remains of a baronial 
castle. Following the ravine, an hour 
higher up is 

MbntebellOf on a square rock, perpen- 
dicular on three sides, and surroiuided 
by crags covered with the cactus in 
great luxuriance. Hence we may follow 
a wild and difficult path through 8. 
Lorenzo (4122) and Condofuri (2406) to 
Bova.] 

Lanaro. On the 1. is a grand view 
of Etna and the coast of Sicily. Soon 
after leaving it, we pass by 

Capo Armiy the Promontory of Let^ 
copetray regarded by the ancient geo- 
graphers as the termination of the 
Apennines, and remarkable for the 
whiteness of its rocks, which gave it 
its ancient name. To this headland 
Cicero, on his voyage from Syracuse to 
Greece, after the death of Ceesar, B.c. 
44, was driven by contrary winds. 
Having re-embarked, he was again 
driven back, and went to stay at the 
villa of his friend P. Valerius, where 
he was visited by some citizens frx>m 
Rhegiimi, recently arrived from Rome, 
who brought him intelligence which 
caused him to alter his course, and 
proceed direct to Velia, where he met 
Brutus. 

The line now turns N."W. and finally 
N., passing on the 1. Capo Pellaro, and 
through a highly-cultivated district 
reaches 

Begg^o, where there are three stations, 
half a mile apart. Travellers for Sicily 
direct will of course alight at the third. 

Beggio (16,000), the capital of Cala- 
bria Ultenore I. and the see of an 
archbishop, is situated in the midst of 
great natural beauties. It was almost 
entirely destroyed in 1783, and has 
been rebuilt on a new plan. Many of 
its public buildings arc remarkable for 
their architecture, particularly one of 
the fountains on Ihe Marina. Among 
its public institutions are a library, 
hospital, and chamber of commerce. 
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The climate is particulaily healthy, 
and adapted for lie production of the 
fruits and flowers of both hemispheres ; 
the date-palm attains a considerable 
size, and produces fruit ; the castor-oil 
plant abounds in the gardens; the roads 
are bounded by the American aloe and 
the cactus, and the neighbourhood is 
one continued groye of orange, lemon, 
and citron-trees. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty of the scenery, particularly 
the view from the Marina towards the 
coast of Sicily. 

Ehegium is supposed to have been 
founded by a colony from Chalcis in 
Euboea, and to have been subsequently 
reinforced by colonies from ^oUa and 
Doris. A colony from Messene settled 
here B.C. 723, under their general, Alci- 
damidas, after the capture of Ithome 
by the Spartans in the first Messenian 
war. In times long anterior to the 
Koman conquest it was one of the most 
flourishing Greek republics, and was 
celebrated for the number of distin- 
guished philosophers, historians, and 
poets which it produced. During the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, the Rhe- 
gians observed so strict a neutrality that 
they refused to admit the army of 
Athens within their walls ; and when 
Dionysius of Syracuse, anxious to secure 
their alliance, requested a consort from 
the city, the inhabitants offered him 
their hangman's daughter. Under the 
Koman rule it was called Ehegium 
Julium^ to distinguish it from Rhegium 
Lepidiy on the Via -Similia, near Mo- 
dena. Scarcely any town in Italy has 
suffered such severe or such frequent 
reverses. It was almost deserted in con- 
sequence of repeated earthquakes in 
the time of Augustus, who contributed 
largely to its restoration. In 549 it 
was taken by Totila, in 918 by the Sa- 
i-acens, in 1005 by the Pisans, in 1060 
by Robert Guiscard ; it was reduced to 
ashes by Frederick Barbarossa ; it was 
sacked by the Turks in 1552, burnt by 
them in 1597 ; and totally destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1783. In 1841, and 
n^ain in December, 1851, several shocks 
S great violence were felt at intervals, 
but without causing much damage. 

The public buildings are entirely 
modem. The Cathedral is a handsome 
[8, Italy.-] 



edifice, and contains some good speci- 
mens of marble. 

Lycophron the poet is said to have 
lived at Rhegium for some time ; and 
St. Paul's visit, on his voyage from 
Caesarea to Rome (Acts xxviii.), is com- 
memorated in a Latin text inscribed 
over the Cathedral doors. 

The bay of Reggio is remarkable for 
the optical phenomenon called the Fata 
Morgana^ which occurs only at high 
tides, when the most perfect calm of 
sea and air prevails; it is extremely 
evanescent, and is usually seen about 
sunrise, but is of rare occurrence. The 
Fata Morgana is of three kinds — marine, 
aerial, and prismatic ; it presents in the 
air, and also on the still surface of tho 
sea, images of real objects on the coast, 
which are reflected and multiplied with 
extraordinary precision. It is similar 
to that so frequently seen on the coasts 
of Antrim and Donegal, especially near 
the entrance of Lougn Foyle, in Ireland. 
Many of the effects are difficult of ex- 
planation; but the most obvious ap- 
pearances are referable to an unusiial 
calnmess of the sea and to the different 
refractive and consequently reflective 
powers of the superincumbent strata of 
air. The ordinary mirage is frequently 
seen in great perfection on both sides 
of this strait, and in many cases no 
doubt it has been taken for the Mor- 
gana. 

The similaiity of the geological for- 
mations on both sides of the Faro may 
afford some confirmation to the state- 
ment of many ancient writers that the 
name Rhegium ('P^tov, from piryviitfi, 
to break) referred to the convulsion 
which separated Sicily from the main- 
land.— (Virg. ^n. in. 414.) 

The distance from the Cathedral of 
Reggio to the Lighthouse of Messina is 
exactly 7^ m. Local steamers cross the 
straits twice a day, and others touch at 
the port several times a week on the 
voyage to or from Naples. 

Reggio is backed eastward by the 
imposing group of the Aspromonte 
(6910 ft.), which is best ascended from 
Villa S. Giovanni (Rte. 30). 
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8IBARI TO COSENZA. 


lliles 


Stations. Boutes. 




SIBABI .... 28 


6 


Castano 


10 


Spesiaiio CaitroTillari 


16 


Tama 


19 


8. Mareo Boggiano 


25 


Xongrassano 


29 


Torano Lattarioo 


83 


Acri Bisignano 


85 


Xontalto Hose 


89 


Bende S. FiU 


48 


Cosenia 



Rly. projected from Spezzano N.W. to 
Lagonegro (Rte. 27^ ; conceded from 
Cosenza to N^ocera (Rte. 11). 

From Sibaxi, fonnerly called Buffa^ 
hria, the rly. runs W. to Doria, where 
is situated the Stat, for 

Oassano (9035)) 5 m. N., an episcopal 
city on the Mano, supposed to be the 
Castellum Carissanum of Pliny, and the 
Cosa in agro Thuritw of Caesar (see 
below). 

This is one of the most picturesque 
places in S. Italy, surrounded by beau- 
tiftd scenery, and possessing hot sul- 
phurous bams, which are in great local 
reputation. The ruins of its feudal 
castle rise above it on the magnificent 
mass of rock round which the city is 
built. The view from the castle is 
most extensive, commanding the rich 
scenery of the valleys of t^e Coscile 
and Crati. The picturesque Roman 
tower is said to have been the place 
from which the stone was thrown which 
killed T. Antmu Milo, who was besieging 
the city in the cause of Pompey, and 
whose name is better known by Cicero's 
oration in his defence. It is still called 
Ihrre di MUo, 



LO (Rte. 27) Ues 5 m. S.E. of 

the rly., and 

Castrovillari, 10 m. N.W. The 
village of Cioita^ an Albanian colony, 
on the rt. of the road to Castrovillari, 
is considered by some to mark the real 
site of Cosa^ on accoimt of some remains 
of ancient buildings near it. The rly. 
here turns S. to Tarsia (1813), sup- 
posed to be the ancient Caprasia, and 
situated not far from the 1. bank of the 
Crati, 

The town consists of one long street, 
at the extremity of which are me ruins 
of the ancient castle of the Spinelli 
family. It is tiie birthplace of Marco 
AureHo Severino, a distinguished anato- 
mist and surgeon of the 17th cent. 
The rly. now ascends the 1. bank of the 
Crati, through a highly cultivated and 
beautiful country, bounded by well- 
wooded hills. On the 1. stands Bisig- 
nano (4450), supposed to be the ancient 
BesidicBy an episcopal city, situated on 
a hill near the junction of the Mucone 
with the Crati. It gives the title of 
prince to the Sanseverino family. A 
long ascent leads above the Crati to 

Montalto-Bose. The latter viUago 
(2600) lies on the 1. About 6 m. W. 
of the Stat, rises 

Xontalto (6095), a colony of the 
Waldenses who settJed in the province 
towards the close of the 14th cent 
Other colonies were Guardia, 10 m. 
N . W. near the coast, and S. Sosti^ 6 hrs. 
N., among the hills. At the Reforma- 
tion these colonies were joined by mis- 
sionaries from the valleys of Pragela 
and from Geneva, under whose teaching 
tiie reformed doctrines spread around 
Cosenza. The Court of Rome de- 
spatched inquisitors into Calabria to 
suppress the Waldensian churches, and 
terrible cruelties appear to have been 
inflicted upon the people. Some were 
sawn through the middle ; some thrown 
from high towers; others beaten to 
death with iron rods and burning 
torches; and one, Bernardino Oonti, 
was covered with pitch, and publicly 
burnt to death in the streets of Cosenza. 
Neither females nor children escaped 
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the fury of the inquisitors. These 
events took place ahout 1555. A few 
years afterwards another more success- 
ful attempt was made to e2dirpate the 
heresy. In 1560 the Protestants of 
Montalto were put to death, one by one, 
under the superintendence of the 
Marchese di Bucchianico. 

Between Tarsia and Cosenza the 
road crosses numerous tributaries of 
the Crati. The BusentOy which is passed 
before entering Cosenza, flows near 
its juncture with the Ciiti, over the 
grave of Alaric King of the Goths. 
A portion of his army was advancing S. 
for the invasion of Sicily, when the 
design was defeated by ms premature 
death at Cosenza. " The ferocious cha- 
racter of the barbarians," says Gibbon, 
" was displayed in the funeral of a hero 
whose valour and fortune they cele- 
brated with mournful applause. By 
the laboiu" of a captive multitude, they 
forcibly diverted the course of the 
Busentmus. The royal sepulchre, 
adorned with the splendid spoils and 
trophies of Rome, was constructed in 
the vacant bed; the waters were then 
restored to their natural channel, and 
the secret spot where the remains of 
Alaric had been deposited was for ever 
concealed by the innuman massacre of 
the prisoners who had been employed 
to execute the work." AtSende S. Fill 
Stat, (see below) a road branches off on 
rt to (21 m.) Paola. 

COSEKZA (15,962), the capital of 
Calabria Citeriore, and the see of an 
archbishop, is situated in a deep glen 
at the junction of the Busento with 
the Crati, by which it is divided into 
two portions. The lower part of the 
city is much exposed to malaria ; but 
the upper on the £. bank, is healthy, 
and contains the fine building of the 
TrilMinale, and numerous public esta- 
bli^ments. The houses and palaces 
of the rich proprietors of the province 
are usually well built. 

Cosenza occupies the site and retains 
the name of ConseyitiXy the metropolis 
of the Briittians, where the mutilated 
remains of Alexander, King of Epirus, 
were interred after his death near 
Pandosia. It was a town of importance 



during the war with Spartacus, and 
in B.C. 40 was unsucessfully besieged 
by Sextus Pompeius. It was taken 
by the Saracens in 1009. In 1270, as 
Philippe leHardi was returning through 
Calabria to France with the dead bodies 
of his father, brother, brother-in-law 
and son, his first wife, Isabella of 
Aragon, died as they were passing 
through Cosenza. The town suifered 
greatly in 1461, when it was taken by 
Koberto Orsini, and has been much 
damaged by earthquakes. The Cathe- 
dral has been spoilt by restorations. 
It contains the tomb of Louis III., 
Duke of AnjoUy who died here 18 
months after his marriage to Margaret 
of Savoy, which was solemnised in this 
cathedral in 1433. Aulas Janus Par- 
rhasiuSf the celebrated grammarian, 
was bom here in 1470 ; also Antonio 
Sert'a, one of the earliest writers on 
political economy, his work having 
been printed in 1613; smd Bernardino 
Teiesio (1509-1588), one of the most 
acute philosophers of the 16th cent. 
Cosenza was the seat of the san^inary 
military commission established in 
Calabria during the French occupation 
in 1808. 

From Cosenza a path along the bed 
of the Arconte, a tributary of the Crati, 
leads to (2 hrs.) Kendicino (3566), 
situated on a triple hill, and considered 
by most Italian antiquaries to mark the 
site of Pandosia Brutiorttm, which wit- 
nessed the defeat and death of Alexander 
King of Epirus by the Bruttiaus, B.C. 
326. 



EXCURSIONS TO LA SILA, AND TO PAOLA 
AND THE WESTERN SHORE. 

I.— E. of Cosenza, beyond the dense 
cluster of villages called Casali, which 
cover the hills on the 1. bank of the 
Crati, is the vast tract of mountain 
tableland still called by the ancient 
name of Sila (Virg. ^n. xii. 715), 
which is perhaps leas known and ex- 
plored by travellers than any mountain 
district in the S. of Europe. It is 
about 40 m. long, and from 15 to 20 
broad, commencing near the Muconc 
S. of Bisignano and Acri, and stretchinc 
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through the whole of Calahria Citeriore 
into Calabria IJlteriore II., nearly as 
far as Catanzaro. Many of the higher 
peaks are covered with snow from Nov. 
to April. The upper range of hills is 
clothed with impenetrable forests of 
firs ; the lower abound in oaks, beeches, 
and elms, and present a succession of 
rich pastoral plams, intersected by 
beautiful ravines and watered by 
copious streams. These table-lands are 
used as summer pasturage. At the 
breaking up of winter not only the 
shepherds, but many of the landowners 
themselves, remove to La Sila ; whole 
families accompany this annual migra- 
tion. The higher mountains command 
both seas. The scenery of the district 
is magnificent, combining every possible 
variety of forest and mountain; the 
woods abound in game, and the rivers 
in fish. At Longobuco, on its E. flanks, 
are some lead-mines. The forests and 
pasturages of Sila were well known 
to the ancients, and are described by 
Pliny, Dioscorides, and Strabo, who 
says that it was 700 stadia in length. 
It supplied the Sicilians and Athenians 
■with timber for their fleets ; and it is 
still the source from which the Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders derive their principal 
supplies. 

As there is no accommodation to be 
found within the range of La Sila, the 
traveller must obtain letters of intro- 
duction at Gosenza to the resident 
proprietors in the summer season, who 
are very hospitable. 

II. — A road crosses the hills (4 hrs. 
drive) to Paola, where steamers touch on 
their way between Naples and Messina. 
It follows the high road fix)m Naples 
for the first 4 m., when it strikes off on 
the 1., and ascending for 3 m. the 1. bank 
of the Fmuli, leaves on a hill on the 1. 
Bende (5286), supposed to be the ancient 
ArinthOy and 8. FUi(4128), 10 m. from 
Cosenza. Both these places havo a 
station on the rly. From S. Fili the 
road, through a series of windings and 
ascents, crosses the ridge of the moun- 
tains which separates the upper valley 
of the Crati from the Mediterranean, 
an4 descends to Paola (Rte. 11). 
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Stations. 
BEOOIO 
Harbonr Stat. 
1 Town Stat. 

3 S. Caterina 

4 Archi 

6 Oallico 

7 Catona 

9 Villa S. Giovaimi 
11 Caxmitello 
14 SoiUa 
18 Favamna 
20 Bagnara 
26 Palmi 
81 Gioia Tanro 



Ely. in construction along the coast 
from Gioia to Pismtta (Rte. 11). A 
coasting steamer between Messina and 
Naples touches once or twice a week at 
Reggio, Messina, Gioia, Nicotera, Tro- 
pea, Pizzo, Amantea, Paola, Cetraro, 
Belvedere, Pisciotta, and Amalfi (sec 
Rte. 59). 

A beautiful line of rly., commanding 
fine views of the broken shores of 
Sicily. The country is enlivened with 
groves of orange-trees, pomegranates, 
palms and aloes. 

Villa S. Gioyanni (4357) is delight- 
fully situated on the shore S. of Punta 
del Pezzo, below the cultivated slopes 
of the lower ranges of mountains which 
form so picturesque a scene from all 
parts of the Faro. It is much fre- 
quented on account of its salubiipus 
climate, and, like Scilla, is remarkable 
for its thriving silkworks. It is the 
nearest point to Messina (boat in 1 hr., 
5 fre.). 

The Xontalto (6910 ft.), the highest 
summit of the A^romonte group, may 
be ascended hence in 9 hrs. (mule and 
guide, 15 frs. ; fatiguing). 
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Scilla (7448) is picturesquely situated 
on a small promontory connecting its 
castle with me mainland. The town, 
rebuilt since the earthquake of 1783, 
i-ises in terraces from me sandy bays 
which lie on either side of the promon- 
tory. It is noted for its silkworks, in 
a district abounding in mulberry-trees ; 
nearly every house exhibits signs of the 
industry. The wines of Scilla have 
also considerable repute. The Castle 
occupies the bluff cliff at the extremity 
of the promontory, and was formerly 
the palace of the Prince of Scilla, a 
branch of the Rufo family. After the 
battle of Maida the fortress surrendered 
to the English, and was held by them 
18 months. The French besieged it in 
1808, and, after making a breach, car- 
ried it, whilst the English retired to 
the shore by means of a covered stair 
which they had constructed in the 
rock, and embarked in boats prepared 
to receive them. 

The Book of SoUla, whose dangers 
have been made familiar to every 
reader by the Greek and Latin poets, 
although deprived of its terrors, will 
still be examined with lively interest 
by the classical traveller. {Odyss, /*. 
85 ; Virg. J^n. iii. 420 ; Dante, /»/. vii. 
22.) 

Charyhdis, placed by the ancient 
poets immediately opposite to Scylla, 
has been transferred by modem geo- 
graphers to a spot situated outside the 
harbour of Messina, and at least 10 m. 
distant. This whirlpool, known as the 
GarofarOf more closely corresponds with 
the accounts of Charyhdis given by 
ancient writers than the present cur- 
rents off the Faro Point; but it is 
nevertheless to be considered whether 
the lapse of so many ages and the action 
of repeated earthquakes may not have 
materisdly changed the currents which 
once rendered this passage dangerous. 
The (dassical traveller will be im willing 
to relinquish the idea that Charyhdis 
was really opposite to Scylla. He will 
idso be struck by the fact that a strong 
current still sets through the strait, and 
that there are counter currents setting 
from the shore, producing frequent 



whirlpools, though not of a dangerous 
character. 

The bay on the W. side of Scilla was 
the scene of a most awful calamity iji 
1783. The town, on the morning of 
the 6th of February, had been almost 
totally destroyed by the first shocks of 
an earthquake. Towards dusk another 
shock occurred which rent the promon- 
tory of Campella near the town, when 
the entire face of the mountain fell 
into the sea. The waters of the Faro 
rushed with overwhelming violence 
upon the beach, and in their retreat 
swept away upwards of 1500 persons. 
They returned again and rose to the 
level of the town, throwing back upon 
its ruins many of the bo£es they had 
swept away in the first wave. On the 
following morning Scilla had lost nearly 
one-half of its inhabitants. 

The distance from the Castle of Scilla 
to the Faro Point is nearly 3J m. The 
great fishery of the pesce-spada, or 
sword-fish {Xiphias gladius)^ affords oc- 
cupation to its fishermen during July , 
Aiigust, and September. 

Following the curve of the shore, tht 
rly. passes tiie village of 

Favassina, commanding fine views 
of the sea and of the picturesque coast. 

Bagnara (8504) is celebrated for the 
beauty of its women. Through chest- 
nut woods and olive plantations the 
train reaches 

Palmi (10,026), most beautifully 
situated on a perpendicular mass of 
rocky cliff rising from the sea, above a 
narrow creek in which the fishing- 
boats of its inhabitants find a scanty 
shelter. The cliff is covered with gar- 
dens of oranges and olives, behind which 
are higher and broken hills forming 
the 

*Honte St. Elia (1900 ft.), from 
whence a magnificent view may be en- 
joyed. On the S. are seen the entrance 
to the Faro, the castle of Scilla, the 
town and harbour of Messina, and be- 
yond it -SJtna rising high in the dis- 
tance. The N. shore of Sicily is trac 
as far as Cape Milazzo. Stromboli f 
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the Lipari Islands are seen to seaward, 
and towards the N. the eye ranges over 
the Gulf of Gioia as far as Cape Vati- 
cano. The name of the town is com- 
memorated hy a handsome fountain in 
the puhlic square, representing a palm- 
tree. 

ISedLrly 3 m. S.E. of Palmi is Semi- 
nara (4570), ruined in 1783, and 
desolated by malaria. It was the scene 
of two decisive battles. In 1495 the 
army of Ferdinand II., under Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, was defeated by that of 
Charles VIII., under the Sieur D'Au- 
bigny. In 1503 another battle was 
fought on the same field between D* Au- 
bigny and Ugo de Cardona, one of the 
best generals of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
in which the army of Louis XII. sus- 
tained a signal defeat, and D'Aubigny 
was compelled to fly for safety to Angi- 
tola. The little Lago del Tolfilo, near 
the town, was formed by the first shock 
of the earthquake in 1783; and the 
stream which falls intathe Marro was 
diverted by a landslip into a new 
ohann^, through which- it:«(mtinues to 



fl2 m. E., at the foot of the Aspro- 
monte range, lies Oppida (6494), siq)- 
posed to occupy the site of Mamertium ; 
numerous coins have been found con- 
firming this belief. It was the central 
point from which the great earthquake 
of 1783 appears to have acted. In the 
village itself the earth opened, and 
several houses were swallowed-np. In 
the neighbourhood a depression was 
formed in the shape of an amphitheatre, 
200 ft. deep and 500 ft. wide, into 
which an olive plantation sunk down 
bodily. At Terranova, on the N., the 
houses were similarly swallowed up, 
and the valleys were filled up with 
landslips. At Sitizzano, on the S., a 
lake \\ as formed by the filling up of a 
deep ravine with the enormous masses 
of earth and rock which fell into it 
from its sides. In all directions the 
plain around Oppido was split and rent 
with fissures, and small lakes were 
formed in funnel-shaped hollows.] 

Oioia (2117), a most unhealthy and 



deserted town on the seashore, is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of Metaurum, 
the birthplace of Stersichorus. Near 
it the road crosses the MarrOj the Me- 
taurus Brutiorunif famous for its tunny 
fisheries, in whose seven streams Orestes 
is said to have been purified from the 
stains of a mother^s blood, and restored 
to reason after his long wanderings. 
The seven streams may still be traced 
among the dense cluster of villages 
which occupy the high ground aroimd 
Oppido. Among these villages are 
several which retain their Greek names, 
as latrinoH, Yarapodia, Zurgunadi, Pe- 
davoli, Paracorio, &c. 

A carriage road runs inland N.E. to 
(9 m.) Bosamo (3808), picturesquely 
situated among luxuriant groves on the 
slopes of an olive-crowned hill above 
the Mesima. It was ruined by the 
earthquake in 1783, which formed a 
ravine near the town ^ m. long and 
25 ft. deep. Bosamo is suppo^ to 
stand upon or near the site of the 
Greek city of Medma, a colony of the 
JEpizephyrian l/)crians. 10 m. E. is 
the village oi- Laureana (.5807), finely 
placed on an eminence beyond Ae 
junction of the Metramo with the Me- 
sima. S.E. of Laureana are the Alba- 
nian villages of Maropati (2151), and 
Polistena (8531), which were completely 
ruined The old village of Polistena, 
built upon two lulls, was hurled bodily 
into the ravine. At Cmquefronde (5601), 
the whole valley for miles presents a 
suoession of landslips caused by the 
same convulsion. 

10 m. N.E. of Rosamo is Jfildo 
(Rte. 31). The coast road proceeds 
N. W. to (12 m. from Gioia) Niootera 
(6347), which retains its ancient name, 
an episcopal see jointly with Tropes, 
placed on the S. slope of a hill 1 m. 
from the coast, and almost entirely re- 
built since 1783. 

20 m. Tropea (5581), beautifully 
situated in a deep and Tockv bay under 
the lower range of hills wnich extend 
N. to Cape Vaticano. Its appearance 
from the sea is particularlv beautiful. 
Below the cliffs stretches a long line of 
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beacK upon which, the fishing boats are 
moored ; on the precipitous and nearly- 
insulated rock advancing from the 
mainland into the sea stands a portion 
of the city with its churches and con- 
vents, while the other part occupies 
the southern cliffe. In frolit of the 
city is a conical rock fall of caverns, 
upon which a church is built. The 
lower slopes behind are richly culti- 
vated and wooded, and enlivened with 
villages and churches; behind these 
are other and more lofty hills, forming 
altogether a fine landscape. Tropea is 
the nearest point to the Lipari Islands, 
and boats may be hired here to visit 
Stromboli, about 33 m. distant. The 
islands are however more conveniently 
reached from Messina (Rte. 68). A 
rough road follows the coast N.E. to 
(18 m.) Fizzo (Rte. 31). 



ROUTE 31. 

COSENZA TO ROSARNO.— CARRIAGE 
ROAD. 

The high road, on leaving Cosenza, 
begins to ascend above the plain of the 
Crati, through a well-cultivated country, 
abounding with villages and bordered 
by mulberry-trees. The high ranges 
of hills on either side are clothed with 
oaks and chestnuts. 

10 m. Bogliano (4893), situated 
on a lofty lull, commanding an ex- 
tensive view. Vincenzo Gravina, the 
celebrated jurist and poet, was bom 
here in 1644. Rogliano was nearly 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1638. 
Nearly opposite, on the W. of tiie high 
road, is Belsito (1129), whose situation 
fully justifies its name : and beyond it 
is seen the lofty peak of Monte Cocuzzo. 
From Rogliano me road descends to the 
deep ravine of the SacuiOy which is 



crossed by a wooden bridge. About 
8 m. lower down this stream, and at 
a short distance from the coast, is the 
village of Nocera^ 3 m. from which, 
close to the sea, at the Torre del Piano^ 
are the ruins of Terina^ mentioned by 
Thucydides : some of the finest speci- 
mens of the coins of Magna Grsecia are 
found here. By a long and steep ascent 
we cross a high ridge of the Apennines, 
called Crocelle di Agrifoglio, and arrive 
at 

18 m. Carpanzano. The village 
(1632) is on a hill on the 1. The road 
passes through a glen catching a view 
of the sea, leaves on the rt. the nume- 
rous villages forming the commune of 
SciglianOy and descends to 

25 m. Coraci, a village on the fron- 
tier of tiiie provinces of Calabria Citeriore 
and Calabria Ulteriore II. After x>ass- 
ing Soverkty we ascend the side of the 
moimtains which form the watershed 
between the Gulfs of S. Eufemia and 
Squillace, to 



30 m. Arena Bianoa. 
continues to ascend to 



The road 



35 m. Tiriolo (3581), situated on the 
backbone of the ridge of the Apennines 
that separates the two seas. It stands 
midway between the Corace, which 
falls into the Gulf of Squillace, and the 
Lamato, which falls into that of Sta. 
Eufemia. An inscription discovered at 
Tiriolo in 1640, containing a decree of 
the Senate relative to the BaEiochanalian 
conspiracy described by Livy zxxix., 
proves that the ^^«r jTaMrtianus of Strabo 
must have been in this district. Many 
ancient coins and small bronzes have 
been found near the town. 



[Shortly before reaching Tiriolo a 
road of 11 m. (diligence in 3 hrs., 3 frs.) 
diverges on the 1., and, crossing the 
Corace, the ancient Crotalus^ proceeds 
to CatanzarOj 28 m.] 

The x)ost-road from Tiriolo to Reggie 
commands as it proceeds a fine view r 
both seas over the narrow range of hT 
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Separating the gulfs of Sta. Eufemia and 
Squillace, which are only 18 m. apart 
where the land is narrowest. The 
Lamato is crossed, and its rt. bank 
followed for 5 m. 

[Here a cross road of 13 m. turns off 
on the rt. to Kicastro (13,181), an 
episcopal city. [Dil. to (24 m. E.) 
Catanzaro (Rte. 28).] It commands an 
extensive view over the plains of Maida 
and the Gulf of Sta. Eufemia. In 
its ruined castle, Henry, the eldest son 
of Frederick II. was confined by his 
father. This prince, who had been 
crowned, when a boy. King of Germany, 
revolted against his father ; but, having 
submitted, was banished into Apulia, 
and thence removed to Nicastro. He 
was drowned in fording the Savuto on 
horseback near Martorano. 3 m. W. 
of Nicastro is ^S^. Biagio or Sftmbiase 
(7887), where are hot sulphureous 
baths; and 2 m. farther W. is Sta. 
Eufemia, whose gulf is the ancient 
Sinus Terinasus. Here was a Benedic- 
tine monastery founded by Robert 
Guiscard, and dedicated to Sta. Eufe- 
mia, who suffered martyrdom at Chal- 
cedon, and whose head was brought 
from Constantinople, and deposited in 
the new foundation. The first abbot of 
the monastery was Robert de Grand- 
mesnil, prior of S. Evroult in Normandy, 
whose sister, Eremberga, became the 
wife of Count Roger of Sicily. The 
monastery and village were swallowed 
up by the earthquake of 1638.3 

After crossing again the Lamato, the 
road skirts the insulated hill at the 
N.E. extremity of the plain on which 
is situated Maida (4497), the scene of a 
victory gained by the British army 
under Sir John Stuart over the French 
commanded by General Regnier in 
1806, 

The Battle of Maida is the only one 
of any importance ever fought by British 
troops on Italian ground. Sir John 
Stuart, the commander-in-chief of the 
Britisn army then in occupation of 
Sicily, landed on the 1st of July in the 
Gulf of Sta. Eufemia, with 4800 men. 
The French occupied a strong position 



on the side of the Wooded hill of Maidd, 
having the Lamato in their front, and 
their flanks strengthened by a thick 
underwood : confident, however, of 
success, they crossed the river, and 
advanced to meet the British on the 
plain. The two armies advanced to- 
wards each other until their bayonets 
began to cross, when the French re- 
tired precipitately. Their loss was 
estimated by Sir John at 4000 men; 
the British loss was 45 kiQed, and 282 
wounded. The result of the battle 
afforded only a temporary advantage 
to the Bourbons. The French were 
obliged to evacuate Calabria. Sir John, 
on Sie other hand, contented himself 
with securing the fortress of Scilla; 
and having left there a strong garrison, 
returned to Messina. Before the end 
of the year, the French under Masscna 
had again taken possession of the pro- 
vince. 
The road now reaches 

45 m. Casino CMarico, and proceeds 
along the plain, passing on the 1. Fila- 
delfia (6028) and Francavilla (1519). 
This is the narrowest part of the Italian 
peninsula, the distance across being only 
18 m. 

57 m. Fizzo (8239), surrounded by 
gardens, and memorable as the last 
scene in the life of Murat, King of 
Naples. On the 8th October, 1815, 
after a stormy passage from Corsica, in 
which his squadron of six ships had 
been dispersed, Murat found himself in 
the Gulf of Sta. Eufemia. His inten- 
tion was to land at Salerno, where he 
expected to meet with many partisans ; 
but becoming desperate at the loss of 
his five ships, he resolved to land at 
Pizzo. It was a feast-day in the town, 
and the local militia were exercising in 
the piazza, when he and his 28 com- 
panions rushed among them, and raised 
a shout for King Murat. The by- 
standers remained mute, and gradually 
dispersed. Surprised at the coldness of 
his reception, Murat hastily quitted 
Pizzo, and proceeded towards Monte- 
leone ; but a captain, called Trentaca- 
piUi, a devoted a&erent of the Bourbons, 
I summoned their retainers, and pursued 
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liim. Murat saw that there was no 
hope but in instant flight, and rushed 
down the precipitous ravines to the sea- 
shore, only to see his vessel under sail 
in the distance. Having shouted in 
vain to the captain, who was a Maltese, 
ho endeavoured to launch a boat lying 
on the beach, but had not sufficient 
strength. He was soon surrounded ; 
the jewels which he wore on his breast 
were torn from him, and he was thrown 
into a cell in the castle of Pizzo. The 
event was communicated by telegraph 
to Naples. In the meantime General 
Nunziante, the governor of Calabria, 
arrived, and ordered the prisoner to be 
removed to a more suitable apartment 
and treated with respect. A despatch 
from Naples ordered a military tribimal 
to sit in judgment on the prisoner as 
a public enemy. Seven judges were 
at once selected; three of whom and 
the attorney had been raised by Murat 
from humble stations. They met in 
the room adjoining that in which he 
was sleeping and condemned him to 
death by virtue of a law which he had 
himself enacted. He was led to a plat- 
form of the castle, where he found two 
files of soldiers drawn up ; he refused 
to be blindfolded, gave the word of 
command himself, and fell dead, grasp- 
ing in his hands the miniature portraits 
of his children. He was buried in the 
church of Pizzo, towards the erection 
of which he had contributed 2000 ducats. 
A square stone in the pavement of the 
nave marks the position of the vault. 
The title of Citta Fedelissima was con- 
ferred upon Pizzo, and a monimient 
was erected on the Marina recording 
the privileges which accompanied a 
title derived from so tragical an event. 

There is a bridle-road from Pizzo 
to Tropea (Rte. 30) through Briatico 
(3321), bad and stony in many places. 

The coasting mail-steamer between 
Naples and Messina calls off Pizzo 
twice a week, both in going and re- 
turning. The road crosses the high 
ground a few miles from the coast, to 

66 m. Monteleone (11,840), finely 
situated in a commanding position, ren- 
dered still more picturesque by a feudal 
castle erected by Frederick II., and 



overlooking the town. In one of the 
churches there is a good picture by 
Pacecco di Rosa. Monteleone suffered 
severely from the earthquake of 1783. 
A road of 3 m. leads N. to the seashore, 
passing through the village of Bivoxia, 
or 8. J'ietro di Vibona^ which mai-ks the 
site of Hipponiunif one of the most im- 
portant colonies of the Epizephyrian 
Locri. Hipponium was taken and de- 
stroyed by Dionysius, B.C. 389, who 
removed its inhab. to Syracuse; but 
it was restored 10 years later by the 
Carthaginians. It fell into the hands 
of the Bruttians about B.C. 356. In 
B.C. 192 it received a Roman colony, 
and was called Vibo Valentia. There 
are still remains of its port, consisting 
of large square blocks. Hipponium is 
supposed to have extended from Bivona 
to Monteleone, near which remains of 
the walls were still visible in the 17 th 
cent. It was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens in 983. Hipponium was for some 
time the residence of Cicero, who lived 
here on the estate of his friend Sica, 
previous to his departure as an exile 
from Italy; he describes the town as 
an illustre et nobile municiphim. 

The high road beyond Monteleone to 
Mileto and Rosamo proceeds through 
a country called La Piana di Mon- 
teleone, having on each side nume- 
rous villages whose names bear unmis- 
takable evidence of their Greek origin. 
Most of these colonies were founded 
under the Lower Greek Empire, an- 
terior to the Norman conquest, and 
were encouraged and protected by their 
new masters. Among these may be 
mentioned Orsigliadi, lonadi, Tripami, 
Papaglionti, Filandari, on the rt. of the 
road ; and on the 1. beyond the Mesima, 
Stefanoconi, Paravati, lerocame, Po- 
tame, Hinami, Melicuca, Garopoli, and 
Calimera. Most of these colonies retain 
their dress, language, and national cus- 
toms, but not their religion. 

The great earthquake of 1783 was 
severely felt in this district. At Soriano 
the course of the Cariddi, a tributary of 
the Mesima, was changed by a vast 
landslip, an entire hill covered with 
olive plantations being thrown into the 
valley beneath. At Monte Sanf An 
I gelo a crescent-like chasm was forme 
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between the mountain road and the 
Mesima. At lerocame the surface of 
the plain was cracked in all directions 
into chasms and fissures. 

75 m. Mileto (4421), the see of a 
bishop, 1 m. from the ruins of the cele- 
brated Norman city which occupied an 
insulated hill, but was entirely destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1783. Mileto was 
the favourite residence of Count Roger 
of Sicily, who plundered the Temple of 
Proserpine of 18 marble columns to 
enrich the Abbey of the Holy Trinity, 
Avhich he founded here. He was mar- 
lied here in 1063, to Eremberga; King 
Koger, his son by his second wife 
Adelaide, was bom here ; and here he 
died himself at an advanced age in 
1101, whilst he had come to assist 
his nephew in reducing Calabria to 
obedience. He and ms first wife 
Eremberga were buried in the abbey 
church, in two ancient sarcophagi re- 
moved to the Museum at Naples. The 
ruined walls of this abbey stand on an 
eminence in a vineyard. The ground 
is strewed with fragments of marble 
columns, cornices, and architraves, 
which prove that ancient materials 
were employed in the building. There 
are remains also of the bishop's palace, 
of the cathedral, and of the chapel of 
S. Martin, in which one of the Coimfs 
sons was buried. 



[5 hrs. E. of Mileto, in a seques- 
tered valley at the foot of the central 
ridge of the Apennines, are the ruins 
of the once celebrated Monastery of 
8. Stefano del Bosco. The mountain 
path crossing the Mesima, and its tri- 
butary the MarepotamOy through a 
cluster of Greek villages on the 1. bank 
of the latter arrives at Soriano (2920). 
Near it are the extensive ruins of the 
Dominican monastery of 8. Vomenico 
Soriano, destroyed by the earthquake 
in 1783. From Soriano a bridle-path 
through Soriauello (1504), and across 
the lower ridge of Mte. Astore, brings 
us to the ruins of the magnificent 
building in which S. Bruno first estab- 
lished ue rigid discipline of his order 



(1094) and in which he died and was 
buried (1101). 

Before the earthquake of 1783 the 
monastery presented the appearance of 
a fortified castle rather thwi of a place 
for religious retirement; it was de- 
fended by artillery, and had an income 
of nearly 100,000 ducats. It was re- 
garded as the most celebrated sanctuary 
of the Carthusian order, and was as 
much celebrated for its riches and 
magnificence as it was venerated for 
the holiness of its founder. The earth- 
quake completely overthrew the fabric, 
which now forms a heap of ruins. In 
the body of the church HheitQ are piles 
of broken altars, sepulchral inscriptions, 
and slabs of coloured marbles. The 
walls of the church and of the abbot* s 
lodging, the cloister, and other parts of 
the convent, remain standing, more or 
less injured. At the convent gate a 
fountain constructed by the monks is 
still supplied with water from the 
mountains. Farther up the valley, on 
an eminence overshadowed by huge 
silver firs and beeches, stand the 
modern chapel of 8, Maria del Bosco, 
an oratory with a marble statue of 
S. Bruno, and an inscription stating 
that the saint used to retire here for 
meditation. This place is the scene of 
an annual fair from the 1st to the 8th 
of May ; and the silver statue of S. 
Bruno is still brought in procession 
from La Serra. King Boger granted 
the Certosa large domains. 

A few miles from the ruins, at the 
S. extremity of tlie valley, is Mongiana 
(1013), formerly a government foundry 
for cannon. From the Certosa we may 
return by a tolerable road along the 
course of the Ancinale to Cardinale, 
passing through La Serra, situated in 
a plain among the mountains, whose 
Inhab. (5046) are chiefly engaged in 
the working of iron. We may also 
cross from La Serra, the ridge on the 
E., and by a bridle-path descend to 
Stilo (Rte. 28).] 



Leaving Mileto, the post-road de> 
scends from the chain of hills which 
bound the plain of Gioia on the N,y 
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and ninfi parallel to the Mesima, though 
it does not croas it until the river takes 
a sudden bend to the W., and falls into 
the Gulf of Gioia. Calabria Ulteriore 
I. is now entered at 

85 m. Bosamo (Rte. 30). 



ROUTE 32. 

NAPLES TO BAIANO, BY NOLA. 
Miles. Stations. 

kaples 

2 Poggioreale 

6 Casalnnovo 

8 Foxnigiiano d' Areo 

10 CfasteUo di Ciitema 

13 Xarigliaiio 

17 Nola 

18 Cimitile 
20 Cicciaao 

23 Avella — Sperone 

24 Baiano 

This rly. follows the Strada Con- 
sulare deUa Puglia across tiie Cam- 
pagnia, affording many delightful 
views. It takes nearly the direction 
of the Cancello line (Kte. 2) as far as 
CaBtelnitOTOy where it turns £. to 

Pomigliano d' Arco (10,045), and 
Marigliano (10,215), supposed to 
derive its name from a villa of Marius. 
On leaving Kola the rly. bears N. to 

Cimitile (3507), which contains 
several interesting churches, with 
cr3rpts, catacombs, chapels, and mediae- 
val inscriptions. In that of S. Felix 
are the tombs of SS. Felix and Paulinus; 
also a throne and pulpit of the 12th 
cent., some sculpture of the beginning 
of the 8th cent., and paintings of the 
14th cent 



Beyond Cicciano the rly. makes a 
long sweep towards the E. to reach 
Avella (3714), a thriving place with a 
ruined castle marking the site of the 
Meliferx Abellic of Virgil, a city foimded 
by one of the Greek colonies fix)m 
Chalcis. Among its remains was foimd 
the long inscription in the Oscan 
language, now in the museum of the 
Seminary at Nola. To the rt. of the stat 
lies Sperone, Near Avella is the Qrotta 
degli Sportiglioni, a large cavern in the 
mountain. The train proceeds to 
Baiano (Rte. 2). 



ROUTE 33. 

CANCELLO TO BENEVENTO, BY. THE 
CAXIDINE FORBK. 

Starting from Cancello, this road 
proceeds along the foot of the moim- 
tains through the pretty village of S. 
Maria a Yico, and enters the valley of 
Arpaja, passing through San Felice and 

8 m. Arienio (3757), one long street, 
surrounded by gardens of olive and 
orange trees. The road now ascends 
to 

11 m. Arpaia (1289), a poor village 
situated at the upper end of the valley. 
There is a Koman milestone here wiUi 
the number XYI. : it is remarkable for 
the inscriptions upon it, on one side, 
of the 11th Consulate of Augustus 
(B.C. 23), the date of the death of the 
young Marcellus, of the Emperors Ju- 
lianus (the Apostate), Theodorus the 
Great, Arcadius, Honorius, and Yalen- 
tinian III., thus embracing a period 
of nearly 500 years, or all tiie Koman 
Empire. The hiU on the 1. of the 
village, called Costa Cauda^ is covere<' 
with ruins. 
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Between Arienzo and Arpaia the 
road passes through a narrow defile, 
considered by some antiquaries to 
be the Fiircid» Candinse, or Caudine 
Forks^ while others place them in the 
pass between Sant' Agata de' Goti and 
Ariano (see below). The Caudine 
Forks are represented by Livy as a 
narrow valley, shut in on either side 
by inaccessible mountains, and tra- 
vcrsd by a small stream. The approach 
to it at each extremity was so narrow 
that a slight obstruction sufficed to im- 
pede the passage. The Roman army in 
their march from Calatia to Luceria 
passed through this defile, having been 
induced to quit their encampment at 
Calatia by an artifice of C. Pontius, the 
Samnite general, who had ordered ten 
soldiers, disguised as shepherds, to 
approach the Eoman outposts with 
their flocks, and induce the army to 
march forward by the false intelligence 
that the Samnites were engaged in the 
siege of Luceria. The llomans, on 
arri\'ing at the extremity of the pass, 
found it completely closed by trees and 
stones, while their retreat was cut off 
by the enemy, who had in the mean- 
time occupied the heights in the rear. 
Deprived of the power of resistance, the 
Roman army, after encamping in the 
valley for some days, was compelled by 
famine to surrender and submit to the 
degradation of passing under the yoke. 

The principal point of the argument 
turns upon the precise position of Ca- 
latia. There were two towns of this 
name near Capua : one, Caiazzo, being 
within the territory of Samnium, at 
some distance N. of the rt. bank of 
the Voltumo ; the other in Campania, 
on the Appian "Way, at a place still 
called Ze Oalazze, between Caserta and 
Maddaloni. Most of the Italian anti- 
quaries, followed by Dr. Cramer, whilst 
admitting that Livy's narrative is not 
strictly applicable to the Pass of Arpaia, 
still are of opinion that the Furculas 
were here. They consider that the 
Roman army was not encamped on the 
N. side of the Voltumo, for there is 
no mention of their passage of the river. 
Assuming that the Campanian Calatia 
was the headquarters of the Roman 



army, the pass of Arpaia would have 
been their direct line of march to Lu- 
ceria. In corroboration of this view 
it is to be remarked that the valley 
between Arienzo and Arpaia is still 
known as the Vale Cauda, the hill 
near Arpaia Costa Cauda, and .that a 
village in this valley stiU bears the name 
of Forchia. It may also be added that, 
in a country like that which surrounds 
Naples, considerable changes must 
have taken place from natural causes ; 
and drainage and cultivation have pro- 
bably done more towards altering the 
aspect of the coimtry during that period 
than even natural convulsions. 

A mile beyond Arpaia a road turns 1. 
to S. Agata de' Goti (see below). 

The high road continues N.E. to 

15 m. Hontesarohio (6688), occupy- 
ing the site of Caudium, a station upon 
the Via Appia, surmounted by a large 
castle, once a stronghold of the Avalos 
family. It had of late years been con- 
verted into a state prison, and some of 
the most eminent men, among them 
Baron Poerio (d. 1867), who had taken 
part in the political struggles of their 
coimtry, were confined in it. On the 
north, forming a conspicuous object in 
the prospect, is the lofty range of Mte, 
Tabumo. 

A road on the rt. leads to (12 m.) 
Avellino, along the base of Monte 
Vergine (Rte. 2). The main road 
crosses the Sarretella and the Sabato 
before reaching (25 m.) Benevento 
(Rte. 7). 

Returning to the cross road men- 
tioned above as leading to S. Agata, 
we reach, among the hills, 3 m. N. of 
Arpaia, the town of Airola (5116), and 
enter the pass leading from it through 
Moriauo (2987) to S. Agata, the alter- 
native site of the Caudine Forks. It is 
argued in favour of this pass, that it 
corresponds exactly with Livy's descrip- 
tion of the locality, being shut in by 
high mountains, traversed by the Isclero 
stream, and accessible at both sides by 
narrow defiles. From Livy's account 
it is clear that Caudium itself was not 
in the pass. If the Romans were in 
the Samnite Calatia, the way through 
it to Beneventum would be much 
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shorter than through the pass of Arpaia ; 
and even assuming that they were in 
the Campanian Calatia, the route 
through this pass would he as short as 
that tiirough the valley of Arpaia. It 
is remarkahle also that there is no 
mention of the Gaudine Forks after 
this event; though had they heen 
situated between Arienzo and Arpaia, 
on the Via Appia, the great high road 
from Rome and Capua to Beneventiun, 
they would certainly have been men- 
tioned during the Second Punic War, 
when such a pass would have been 
of great strategic importance. 

The arguments therefore appear to be 
in favour of the pass south of S. Agata de* 
Goti; unless wc reject altogether Livy*s 
account, and suppose that the Romans, 
having sustained a defeat, greatly exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the locality, 
'fhis view of the question is to a certain 
degree supported by Cicero's double 
allusion to the battle and defeat near 
Caudium. 

3 m. beyond Airola we reach Hojano, 
and 2 m. further 

8. Agata de' Ck>ti(8014), standing on 
a hill of volcanic tufa, surrounded by 
the Isclero, and supposed to occupy the 
sito of Saticola, Many ancient coins, 
and several tombs which contained 
some fine vases now in the Museum at 
Naples, were found in its vicinity. 

The road continues W. to (4 m.) 
Frasso Dugenta Stat. (Rte. 17). 



ROUTE 34. 

EBOLI TO VENOSl.. — CARRIAGE ROAD. 

Leaving Eboli (Rte. 25), the road 
runs nearly due E. for 4 m., when it 
branches off to the 1. Further on a 



road turns 1. to (3 m.) Campagna 
(9813), the chief town of a district. 
The main road now becomes hilly, and 
continues so all the way to Venosa. 

H m. OliTeto (3923), in a striking 
position above the rt. bank of the Sele. 
A fine baronial castle forms a con- 
spicuous object from the river. The 
descent from Oliveto to the Sele is 
rapid. The river is crossed by a stone 
bridge nearly under the village of Fah, 
picturesquely situated on a precipitous 
rock which rises abruptly from the 1. 
bank. The road proceeds thence by a 
tedious ascent along the flank of the 
mountains to 

16 m. Valva (2045), prettily situated 
above the river. On lie crest of the 
hills above the road are the villages of 
Cogliano and Cogltanello. The valley 
of the Sele is left nearly opposite Cah- 
britto, and the road ascend through a 
rich country diversified by forest trees 
and vineyards, to 

23 m. Laviano (2531), picturesquely 
placed among hills. Its baronial castle, 
though falling into ruins, is still a 
striking object. 

Between Laviano and Mui*o we enter 
the province of Basilicata, Its surface, 
though broken by frequent ravines, and 
occasionally clothed with timber, has 
generally a bare and stony aspect ; and 
me difficulty of constructing roads over 
its lofty mountains has hitherto limited 
a knowledge of its interior to the pe- 
destrian. 

31 m. Muro (7954), an episcopal 
town, in a deep ravine on the it. of the 
road, amidst wild and dreary scenery, 
is supposed to stand near me site of 
Numistro, a town of Lucania, where a 
battle was fought between Hannibal 
and Marcellus B.C. 210 The Castle of 
MurOj built on a height overlooking 
the ravine, was the scene of two dark 
events in the history of Naples. After 
the death of the Emperor Frederick II., 
Henry, his youngest son by Isabella of 
England, was here found dead in 1254. 
having been poisoned, it is suppose 
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by Conrad his brother, who died near 
Lavello a few months later. In 1381 
Charles III. of Durazzo, having entered 
Naples and taken his cousin, Queen 
Joanna I., prisoner, sent her to this 
castle, where, on the 12th May, 1382, 
she was suffocated by two Hungarian 
soldiers under a feather-bed. 

The road now ascends, passing on 
the rt. the thriving town of Bella (5395), 
and farther on, upon the hills N. of the 
road, 8, Fele (10,536J. Crossing the 
watershed between tne Adriatic and 
the T3rrrhenian seas, the road descends 
into a barren ravine, watered by a 
branch of the Fiume cTAtella rising 
under Monte Fierno, Three branches 
of this stream are crossed, and a slight 
ascent leads to 

49 m. Atella (2465), a miserable 
place, half dilapidated by the earth- 
quake of 1851. In 1496 it sustained a 
siege under the Duke de Montpensier 
against the army of Ferdinand II. 
After many displays of valour on both 
sides, the French were obliged to capi- 
tulate. In 1502, Gonsalvo de Cordova 
came to Atella, and the Duke de Ne- 
mours to Melfi, to settle the differences 
that had arisen out of the partition 
treaty of Granada. The attempts were 
imsuccessful, and the war broke out 
with an attack of the French upon 
Atripalda. 

4 m. S.E., on an isolated hill, form- 
ing a conspicuous object from all parts 
of the surrounding country, is the 
Castel di Lago Pesole, a favourite 
hunting-seat of Frederick II. It is 
well worth a visit, being one of the few 
mansions of the 13th cent, which have 
been kept up. It belongs to Prince 
Doria Pamfili. Below the castle is the 
small lake of Pesole, surrounded by 
extensive forests; the river Bradano 
flows out of it. 

Monte Vulture now becomes a pro- 
minent object on the N. The road is 
carried along its E. slopes through 

53 m. Blonero (11,520), a thriving 
town, which suffered severely from the 
earthquake of Aug. 14, 1851. Nearly 
one-third of it was tbrown down and 
04 inhab. buried under the ruins. 



55 m. Barile (3827), a colony of 
Albanians, who retain in part their 
dress and language. The lower orders 
live almost entirely in caverns. Barile 
stands on a high o£&hoot of the Vul- 
ture, and commands an extensive pro- 
spect over the plain of Puglia as fiur as 
Monte Gargano, beyond which the sea 
is visible. It was nearly destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1851, which caused 
the death of 120 of its inhab. 

[A branch-road turns 1. to 

4 m. Bapolla (3511), also ruined by 
the earthquake; 70 inhab. perished, 
and its ancient Norman cathedral, with 
the exception of the front door, was 
utterly destroyed. 3 m. N.W. is Melfi 
(Rte. 19).] 

The hign road continues E. to 

63 m. VEHOSA (7222), the seat of a 
bishop, situated upon a hill, at the foot 
of which flows the Fiuinara, supposed 
to be the Dauiius alluded to by Horaco 
as the pauper aqugs Daunus, Od. iii. 
30, 11. 

Venusiay situated on the frontier of 
Apulia and Lucania (Hob. Sat, ii. i. 
34) was an important Koman colony 
before the war with Pyrrhus, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the Senate for the 
protection it afforded to the Consul 
Varro Terentius after the battle of 
CannaB (b.c. 216), Horace was bom 
here B.C. 65, during the consulate of L. 
Manlius Torquatus and L. Aurelius 
Cotta. 

nata mecam Gonsule Manlio. 

Hob. Carnt. ui. xxi 

In one of the streets of the city 
stands a column surmounted by a bust 
of the poet, dressed in a clerical habit, 
like that of Ovid at Solmona, and 
evidently referable to the same mediaeval 
period. 

The massive ruins of the Castle, close 
to the principal gateway of the dty, are 
very picturesque. It was erected in 
the 15th cent, by Pirro del Balzo, 
Prince of Altamura and Venosa, but 
never completed. His name and armo- 
rial bearings are on a marble slab above 
one of the bridges over the moat. A ^ 
>vinding stair leads to the dungeons ) 
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under ground, the walls of which, are 
still covered with inscriptions hy pri- 
soners in the 16th cent. The castle is 
tolerably well preserved. From the 
W. tower there is a beautiful view over 
the woods of M. Vulture, and the 
country round the Lago di Pesole. 

The Abbey of the Holy Trinity was 

founded by Robert Guiscard, and con- 
secrated in 1058 by Nicholas II. 

The adjoining church of La Trinita 
is a low Duilding with pointed arches, 
the door of which is guarded by two 
stone lions; in the small vestibule stands 
a column, which, according to the 
local superstition, has the power of 
binding as Mends for life tliose who 
hand in hand go round it. The in- 
terior, injured by neglect and restora- 
tions, contains the Tombs of Robert 
Guiscard and of his first wife Aherarda^ 
the mother of Bohemond, divorced from 
Guiscard on the ground of consan- 
guinity. The former, a plain marble 
sarcophagus in a niche in the wall, 
contains the bones of Guiscard and of 
his brothers, "William Bras-de-fer, 
Drogo, who was murdered there on the 
feast of St. Lawrence in 1051, and 
Humphrey, who succeeded him. On 
the opposite side a similar sarcophagus 
contains the body of Aberarda, with the 
same inscription as that observed on 
the tomb of Bohemond at Canosa (Rte. 
22). 

On a pillar in the 1. aisle there is a 
portrait in fresco of Nicholas II., with 
an inscription. 

Near here the Benedictines com- 
menced in the 13th cent, a much larger 
church, which remained imfinished 
when the Abbey was given to the 
military Knights of St. John by Boni- 
face VIII. The building is of large 
square blocks, taken from a Roman 
amphitheatre, and contains many an- 
cient columns; but it is now turned 
into a vineyard and overgrown with 
vegetation. 

In 851 Venosa was taken and nearly 
ruined by the Saracens, who held it 
till 866, when they were expelled by 
the Emperor Louis 11. Roger destroyed 
it in 1133. The city suffered greatly 
from the earthquake of 1851 ; many 



houses and most of the public build- 
ings were thrown down, or seriously 
injured. 

The entrance to the Jewish Cata- 
combs, discovered in 1853, is f m. from 
the town on the road that descends to 
the Fiiunara. They are excavated in 
the soft limestone at a Uttle depth under 
the Piano delta Maddalena^ and have 
several corridors, the largest of which, 
the central one, is nearly 7 ft. high; 
it has numerous cells, and is nearly 
400 ft. long. In the walls are loculi or 
niches of different sizes. They aie 
closed with large flat bricks, or tiles, 
joined with cement, upon some of 
which are either roughly painted or 
scratched inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin, 
or Greek. 24 of these inscriptions are 
in Hebrew; they have the seven- 
branched candlestick and a pigeon with 
an olive-branch to show that the buried 
were Jews, while four Hebrew inscrip- 
tions in the Cathedral having a cross 
are supposed to indicate that the dead 
had become Christians. The Latin 
and Greek inscriptions are misspelt, 
but the Hebrew ones are more correct ; 
they generally consist of a prayer for 
the repose of the dead. The existence 
of Jews in Apulia and Calabria in the 
4th cent, is mentioned in contemporary 
records, and especially in a decree of 
the Emperor Honorius of the year 398. 
But the use of the Hebrew language, 
which was scarcely spoken in Western 
Europe before the 10th cent., would 
seem to prove these tombs, or at any 
rate the inscriptions on them, to be of 
later date. 

In the neighbourhood of Venosa are 
several places interesting to the tra- 
veller from being mentioned by Horace. 
In his ode on the Mens Vultur (Carm, 
iii. 4), the poet alludes to Acherontia, 
Bantia, and Ferentum. The first is 
Acerenza (3838), built like a nest, as 
described by Horace, celsse nidum 
AcheroniicBf on a steep hill, 18 m. S.E. 
of Venosa. Between these towns is 
Forenza (7342), near the site of Feren- 
tum^ which is supposed to have stood 
in the plain 2 m. nearer Venosa. The 
name of Bantia is preserved in the 
Ahadia de* Banzi, near Genzano (7269), 
S. of the Bosco dell* Abadia^ the 8altus 
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Bantini of the poet. Palazzo San Ger- 
vasio f6896), 7 m. E. of Venosa on the 
i-t. of me road to Spinazzola, is the site 
which Chaupy assigns to the Fountain 
of Bandusia^ on the strength of ecclesi- 
astical records which prove that a 
copious spring near Palazzo, now called 
Fontana Grande, was known in the 
12th cent, as the Fons Bandusinus* Yet 
the Roman antiquaries, apparently upon 
grounds equally strong, identify it with 
two springs in the valley of Licenza, 
near the site of the Sabine Farm of the 
poet beyond Vicovaro and Tivoli (Hor. 
Carm. ill. xiii.). The wooded hills 



between Yenosa and the site of Bantia , 
where several tributaries of iheBradano 
rise, were the scene of the death of 
Marcellusy the conqueror of Syracuse, 
and the first Roman general who 
checked the victorious progress of Han- 
nibal in Italy. He separated himself 
from his camp hereabouts, and fell into 
an ambuscade, B.C. 208. 

6 m. N. of Yenosa is Layello (5709), 
on the high road from Melfi to Canosa 
and Barletta, near the Ofanto, where 
the Suabian king Conrad, the father of 
the unfortunate Conradin, died in 1254, 
at the age of 26. 
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A. = Attendance. 
D. = Dinner. 
C. = Candle. 
R. = Room. 



AOEBEHZA, 255. 

Good Inn, in the Castle. 
ACERRA Stat., 21. 
AcherontiOy 255. 
Acherusia Palus, 174. 
ACQUAVIVA, 248. 

AcEi, village of, 275. 
JEcsB, site of, 228. 
JEclanum, 225. 
JEnaria, 158. 
^sarus fluvius, 267. 
^semia, 214. 
Agata, S., 136. 
— , post station, 136. 
— DB* QOTi, town of, 

285. 
AOEROLA, 151. 

Aqnano, lake of, 89. 

Agnello, S., 135. 

AGRI, river (Aeirts), 265. 

Agriculture of the king- 
dom, XV. 

Agbifoglio, Cbocelle di, 
379. 

Agrippina, banishment and 
death, 193; Tomb, 172. 

AiANNO, 211. 

AntOLA, village of, 284. 

Alabaster quarries on 
Monte Gargano, 232. At 
Rossano, 266. 

Alaric plunders Puteoli, 
160. On the dissipations 
of Bais, 171. His burial 
IS. Italy, Pt. I.] 



in the bed of the Busento, 

275. 
Alaro, river, 269. 

ALATKI (Alatrium)f 9. 
Loc, Bojani, Via Civi- 

tello, between the piazza 

and fortress, tolerable. 
Alba Fuceneis, 207. 
Albano, 255. 
Albero, 134. 
Alt/umuSf MonSy 262. 
Alexander, king of Epitus, 

scene of his defeat and 

death, 275. 
Alpedbna {Aufidena\ 213. 
Alice, river {Halex), 272. 

, PUNTA DELL*, 267. 

ALIFE (il//iy«), 221. 

Alliba, lost city of, 160. 
Almond, cultivation of, 

xviii. 
Altamura, 248. 

AHALFI, 146. 

♦-4^6. dei Cappiiccint\ 
in the old Convent on the 
cliff above the town, well- 
kept and comfortable, 
with beautiful view. R., 
3 fr. ; luncheon, 3 fir. ; 
pension, without wine, 
10 fr. There is a smaller 
house on the Marina, 
under the same manage- 
ment, cheerful but rather 
noisy, with few good 
rooms. Alb. delta lAnna, 
on the rt. above the en- 
trance to the town, well 
sitdated in an old cloister, 
with lower charges. 



Boats, 2 fr. an hour ; 
to Positano, 5 fr. ; Scari- 
catoio, 10 fr. ; Capri (in 
6 hrs.), 25 fr. 

Donkeys, 1 fr. an hour. 

Amalphitana, Tabula^ the 

maritime code of Amalfi, 

147. 

Amalthea, the, of Cicero, 

216. 
Amaktea, 183. 
Amaseno, river {Amase- 
nus)y 187. 
Amatrice, 197. 
Amendolara, 265. 
Amendolea, 272. 
Amitemumy 197. 
Ahorosi, 220. 
Amphitheatres, ancient, 
ruins of — 
Alipe, 22 r. 
Amiternum, 197. 
Atina, 262. 
Caibta, 191. 
Canusium, 239. 
Capua, 18. 
Casinum, 12. 
CvujEj 176. 
Herdonia, 229. 
Interamna, 234. 
Larinctm, 228. 

MiNTURNiE, 194. 
MONTEMURRO, 263. 
PiGSTUM, 182. 

Pompeii, 120. 
PtJTEOLi, 165. 
Sorrento, 194. 

TBANC7M, 16. 

AmsmcttiSf lake of, 225. 
AmnclXy 188. 
Amjclanui Lacus. t88. 
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AKAOAPBI, 141. 

Alb, Barhji-oBsay pen- 
sion, 5 fr. 
AKAGVI {Anagnia)y 7. 

Loc. Gallo, 
Ancient architecture and 

art, xix. 
Ancinale, river, 269. 
Andrew of Hungary, his 

murder, 220. 
Andrew, St., his tomb, 148. 
AKSRIA, 246. 

Loc, di Milone, 
Anori, 251. 
Angulus, 236. 
Antinuniy 218. 
AVTRODOCO, 198. 

Buffet, with rooms. 
An VERSA, 205. 
Anxafi'imy 236. 
Anxur^ 187. 
Apice, 224. 
Appia, Via, 184. 
Apricena, 237. 
Apulian system of agricul- 
ture, XV. 

AQUILA, 199 

Alb. del Sole, in the 
Piazza Palazzo ; Alb, 
Italia, Corso Vitt. Ema- 
ouele : both good and 
moderate. Meals should 
be paid for at the time. 
R., IJ fr. Caffe in the 
Via Principe Umberto, 
under the arcades ; good 
Caff^ also at the Stat. 
Onm., 40 c, 
Aquilonia, 93. 
Aquino {Aqumnm)^ jr. 
Aragon, house of, xxxiz. 
Tombs of the princes and 
princesses, 44, 5 2. 
ABCE, 215. 

Miserable Tavern. 
Dil. to Sora in 4 hrs. 
(6 fr.) on arrival of the 
Naples exp. 
Architects, list of, xziii. 
Architecture, ancient, xiz. 
Mediaeval and modern, 

XX. 

Arconte, river, 2 '5, 
Ardore, 27]. 



Arena Bianca, post sta- 
tion, 279. 

ARKNELXiA, 90. 

Aroyripa, 226. 

Ariano {AH mum), 224. 

Arienzo, town of, 283. 

Arintha, 276. 

Arnetum, 244. 

Arpaia, 283. 

Arpi, 226. 

Arpmasy Insula, 21.6. 

ABPIKO {Arpinum), 216. 
Loc. della Pace. 

Arsoli, frontier station, 
206. 

Art, ancient, xix. 

Arx Volsartan, 215. 

ASCOLI PIOXVO {Axulum 
Picenim), ^34. 

Loc, 4eir Aquila, toler- 
able. 

ASOOLI 8ATSIAK0, 229. 

Alb, di Rmaa. 
— , town of {Asculum 

Apulum), 229. 
ASPEOMONTE, 2 7 r, 273, 

276. 
Assi, river {Eh^porus), 269. 
Atella, birthplace of Pul- 

cinella, 220. 
AiellniK, Mtbulas, 220. 
Atena (Atirift), 262. 
Atlrno, river {Atemus), 

40, 56, 58. 
Atemum, 211. 
Atina, 12, 217. 
Atrani, 145, 
ATBI, 235. 

Alb, di Marcone, 
Onm., 1 fr. 25 c. 
Atripalda, 9}. 
AuFiDus, 238, 239. 
Augustus, place of hb 

death, 92. 
AuLETTA, 262. 
AULON, hill of, 270. 
AUSENTE, river, 193. 
Avsona, 193. 
AVELLA (Abella), 283. 

AYELLnro (Abellinum), 

93. 
Alb, Ccntrale. 
Averwis, lake of, 168; 
baths, 170. 



AVERSA, 219. 
AVEZZAHO, 208. 

Loc, <f Italia ; Loc, del 
Vetraio. 
AVIGLIANO, 255. 



Bacoli (5au/0» 172. ■ 
BAGKABA, 277. 

Loc, della Stella, 
BAGKO B'ISCHIA, 157. 
Tolerable Inn near the 
Baths, and a small Ca- 
sino. 
BAGirOLI, 87. 

Fair Trattoria, 
^AJ A (Baia), 170. 

II, Itegina, luncheon, 
3 fr. ; D., 5 fr. ; make a 
bargain. Alb. Vittoria, 
cheaper ; If, de Bhssi , 
1} m. on the road to Poz- 
zuoli ; R., 3 fr. ; D., 5 fr. 
Boat to t^ozzuoli, 2 fr. 
Balsorano, 218. 
Pandusia, fountain of, 288. 
Bantia, 287. 
Barano, 157. 

BABI {Barium), 242. 

Alb,Bisorgimento; Alb. 
Cavour ; rooms only at 
both, 3 fr. Good foodat the 
Ristorante Bisorgimento, 
or Nuovo Bistorante al Bi" 
soi*gvnento, both in the 
Corso. 

V Oxnn. from the Stat., 
50 c. 

Steamers twice a week 
for Venice or Corfii, touch- 
ing at intermediate ports. 
Barile, 286. 
BABLSTTA {Barduli), 
238. 

Loc, Fanfulla, formerly 
Fieramosca, good food. 
R., 2 fr. 

Carriage from the 
Stat., 50 c. 
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Baronisi, 190. 
Barrea, 213. 
Basento, river, 18 j, 
Basilicata, province of, 
285. 
Batin*is, river, 234. 
Battipaglia, 178, 354. 
Beffi stat., 204. 
Bklla, 285. 
Belmonte, 218. 
Bklsito, 279. 
B+NEDErro, San, 209. 

Bl^KEYEVTO, 222. 

Log. di Ben vento, in 

the town. Buffet at the 

. Stat., tolerable, with 

rooms close by. 

— Triumphal arch, 22 j|. 

Battle of, 223. 
BlANCO^UOVO stat., 271. 
BlSCEQUE, 241. 

BisionaKo, 274. 

BlTETTO, 248. 

BiTO.XTO {Butmtum)y 247. 

BlVONA, 281. 

Blue Grotto, at Capri, 
142. . 

BOCCA DI FlUME, 187. 

Bohemond, tomb at Ca- 
nosa, 239. 
BoiANO, 228. 

HOLOGNANO, 211. 

Bosoo Keale, 94. 
BovA, 272. 

BOVAUNO, 271. 

Bovianum, 228. 

BOVINO ( Vibinum)f 226. 

Bbaoano, river {BradjL- 
new), 255, 286. 

Bbancaleone, 271, 

Briatico, 281. 

Bridges, ancient: — Delia 

^Catena at Cori, 5. At 
Torre TrePonti, 185. At 
Sessa, 194. Of Dlocle- 

,tian, 236. Over the Liris, 
216. 

BBIHDI8I {Brandusmm)y 
244. 

♦ Grand Hotel des Indes 
Orientates, close to the 
landing - place of the 
steamers, first class, with 
high charges. Alb. JEa- 



ropa, between the Stat, 
and the port, cheaper, 
good food. 

Omn., li to 2 fr., ac- 
cording to amount of 
luggage. 

Cook's Tourist Office 
at the Grand Hotel. 

Steamers every Sun. 
at midnight for India, 
every alternate Sun. at 
midnight for China or 
Australia. For Venice, 
every Fri. or Sat. ; for 
Malta, every Thurs. 

Cab from the Stat., 
60 c. ; 2 persons, 1 fr. ; 
3 persons. 1 fr. 25 c. ; 4 
persons, 1 J fr; At night, 
25 c. more. Luggage, 
20 c. a trunk. 

Post Office, in the 
Strada Amena ; Tele- 
graph Office at the 
harbour. 
British Vice^ConsuL 
BTJFFALOEIA, 267. 

Buffet. 
Busento, river, 275. 
BussF, 210. 
Buihromis, rivef, 270. 
Buxentum, 183. 



Cascubits agePf 189. 

CAlANIKLio VaIRANO, 

215. Stat., 16. 
Caieta^ nurse of iEneas, 

191. 
Caiazzo (Calatki), 284. 
Calabritto, 285. 
Calamizza, 270. 
Calazza, 22 t. 
Calore, river, 222, 223, 

224, 262. 
CALVi(Cafe«), 17. 
Camaldoli, monasteries 

of the : 

Near Naples, 90. 
Near Arola, 137. 



Campaona, 285. 

of Rome, 2. 

Campanella, Punta 

BELLA, 137, 138. 

Campanian system of agri- 
culture, XV. 

Campiglione, 167. 

Campli, 234. 

Campo Basso, 228. 

Campolieto, 228. 

Campomarino stat., 237. 

Campomorto, 185. 

CanaleSj 249, 

Cancello stat., 20. Vil- 
lage, 283. 

Candela, 229. 

Candelaro, river, 232. 

Canna, river, 265. 

Cannas, 240. 

CAVOSA {Canusium), 239. 
Loo. Genjhi, 

Cappaccio, Vecchio, 
Nuovo, 178. 

Capelle, 207. 

Capes— 
Armi, 272. 
Bruno, 95. 
Brctzzano, 271. 
delle Cimiti, 268. 
delle Colonne, 268. 

D*0r80, 145. 

RlZZUTO, 268. 

DI SORRt.NTO, I 36. 

Spartivento, 271. 
Spulico, 267. 
del Trionto, 26 7. 
del tumolo, 145 
Vaticano, 278. 
Capestrano, 204. 
Capistrello, 208. 
Cappuccini, 166. 
Caprara island, 229. 
CAPBI, 139^ 

Hotels at or near the 
landing-place : — Schtceiz- 
erhoft good and clean, 
fine view from terrace- 
roof, moderate charges. 
Qrotte Bleite, comfortable 
and reasonable. Bellevue, 
luncheon, 2^ fr., with 
wine. Gmn Brettagna, 
noisy, more suitable for 
luncheon. In the vil- 
lage: ^Quisisana, excel 
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CAPBI — corUd. Cardinale, 282. 

lent, good food and wine, , Cariati, 267. 
civil landlord. English ; Cariddi, river, 281 



Church Serrice on Sun. 
at 8.30, 10.30, and 3 
o'clock. Good filtered 
water. English spoken. 
J£, Anjleterre, under the 
same management, on 
the Anacapri road. Pen- 
sion «t both, 7 to 9 fr. 
PaganOy good food, fre- 
quented by German 
artists, noisy ; pension, 
6 fr. Faraglioni, near 
the road to the Punta 
Tr.igara, small but well 
kept. Francej higher up, 
unpretending ; pension, 
5fr. 

Carriage from the 
Marina to the village, 
2 f r. ; two horses, 3 fr. ; 
there and back, 3 fr. or 
5 fr. From the village to 
Anacapri, same charges. 

Donkey from the Ma- 
rina to the village, 1} fr. ; 
horse, li fr. ; | fr. less 
for descending. From 
the village to the Villa 
Tiberio and back, donkey, 
2 J fr. ; horse, 3 fr. ; to 
Anacapri and back, 1| fr. 
or 2 fr. 

Boats, 1^ fr. an hour, 
round the Islani, 8 fr. 

English Physioiaa : 
Dr. De Fabeck, late Sur- 
geon-Major in the Indian 
Army. At Anacapri, Dr. 
Cuomo. 

Artists: Mr. J. Tal- 
mage White ; Mr. C. C. 
Coleman. 

, Anacapri, 141. Blue 

Grotto, 142. Green 
Grotto, 142. 

Capua, 18. 

Alb. delta Postcu, tole- 
rable ; -4/6, del Centto, 

Carriage from the 
Stat., 50' c. 
Cabvpella, river, 2 1 1, 
^29. 



of, 



Carotto, 135. 
Caroba, cultivation 

xviii. 
Carpanzano, post-station 

of, 279. 

CABSOLI {Carsedt), 206. 

Loc. Stella. 
Casali, 275. 
Casalnuovo, Stat., 12. 
Casamari, monastery of, 
10. 

CASAKIOOIOLA, 155. 

Restaurant Bellevue* 
Cascano, 195. 

CASEBTA, 19. 

♦ JI. ViUoria, with 
garden, K., 2 fr. ; D., 



with wine, 4 fr. H. 

Villa Eeule. 

, 220. 

Casiliti'imy 17. 

Casino Chiriaco, post 

station, 280. 
Casinurriy 13. 
Casoria, 219. 
Cassano, 274. 
, Marina di, 135 

CABSINO, 12. 

Alb. Pompei, R., 2 fr. 
Donkey (for the Mo- 
nastery), 3 fr. ; guide, 
2 fr. 

Carriage, according to 

bargain. Telegraph Stat. 

at the Monastery. 

CASTEL SI 8AKOE0, 212. 

Loc. delta Stella, where 

the dil. stops. 

Florentino, 231. 

DEL Monte, 241, 

246. 
DI Sanoro, 212. 

CASTELLAXICABE {di 

Stabia)j 95, 1 34. 

Hotels in the town : — 
i?07a/, R., 3 fr.; D., 
5 fr. ; *3tabia, lower 
charges. On the hill : — 
*Quisisana, with garden 
and charming view, well- 



kept and comfortable. 
Oran Brettagna. 

Higher up in the woods 
of the Villa Quisisana, 
Grand H. Margherita, 
frequented by Italians in 
summer. 

Pony - chaises, very 
good and cheap, ^ fr. for a 
short drive ; to the Villa 
Quisisana woods and back, 
3 fr. ; Pozzano and back, 

3 fr. ; Pompeii and back, 

4 fr. To Sorrento, 4 fr. ; 
2 horses, 6 fr. 

Donkeys, excellent, 
1 fr. an hour. 

Castellammarb {Adna- 
tiiO)y 236. 

♦Buffet, with beds. 
Several very poor Inns. 

Castellaneta, city of 
(Canales), 249. 

Castelli, 235. 

Castbllone d| Gaeta 
{Fur miss), 19a 

Castelluccio, 263. 

Castelnuovo, 194. 

Castelvetere, 269. 

Castro ( Castt^nUdmenm), 
260. 

Castrovillari, 264, 274. 

CATAKZABO, 268. 

Alb, Centrals, with 
Succursale opposite \ Alb. 
R(jma, Trattoria at both. 
Better food is to be ob- 
tained at the 

Bestanrant Regina d* 
Itaiia, near the Cathe- 
dral ;. or at the Alh, Ser- 
ravalle. 

Caffd: Genio; Itaiia. 
Cainiage from the 
Stat., 1 fr. 

Catapan, 226. 

Caddine Forks, 205, 284. 
Caudium, 284. 
Cauloniit, 269. 
CAVA DEI TIBBEVI, 
252. 

*Alb. di Londra, excel- 
lent and comfortable; 
pension, 10 fr. If. Vih 
toria ; Pension Sui89e^ 
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Carriage to Amalfi, 
4 fr. ; two hones, 6 fr. 

Cava dei Tirreni, Lib- 
rary, 255. 

Oav.^lierb, 206. 

Cbccano, 10. 

Cbcchina, la, 3. 

Oelano, lake of, 208. 

, town and castle of, 

209. 

Cemeteries, ancient, at 
Puteoli, 160. At Cumse, 
176. At Canosa, 239. 
At Venosa, 287. 

Cenci, Beatrice, 203. 

— , Francesco, 2^3. 

Cbntola, 183. 

CSPKAlfO, 10. 

Buffet. Rooms at a 
small Osteria close by. 
Ceriglio, 157. 
Cerignola, 238. 
Ckrreto, 227. 
Certosa di S. Lorenzo, 
263. 

DI TRISULTI, 10. 

Cervaro, river, 226, 229. 

, village of, 15, 226. 

, Stat., 229. 

Cesarea, 261. 
Cetara, 145. 
Charybdis, 27;. 
Chiaravalle, 269. 

CHISTI, 211. 

*Alb,delSole,R.,l^{r,, 
good food. Aib, Palomba 
4* Otq, near the Cathe- 
dral. 

Omn. to the Stat. 
(3 m.), 50 c; from the 
Stat., 60 c 

Chieuti, 237. 

ClAMPINO Stat., 3. 

Cicero, Marcus Tollius : — 
His birthplace, 216; his 
Arpine villa, and Amal- 
thea, 216; his Formian 
villa 191 ; his Accademia 
on Puteoli, 136 ; his resi- 
dence at Hipponium, 281 ; 
his tomb, 190. 

CioOLANO district, 202. 

CufiTii/E, 283. 

ClNQUEFBONDIy 278. 



Ctrcxii, 188. 
Circasuin Prom., 188. 
CiRO, 267. 

CISTSBVA, 185. 
Loc, della Posta, 

CiTTADDCALE, 1 98. 
CiVITA, 274. 

Antino {Antinumy, 

218. 

Lavinia, 3. 

DI Penne, 236. 

Santangeix), 236. 

CiVlTELLA ROVETO, 2 1 8. 
DEL TrONTO, 234. 

Clainpetiay 183. 
Clanws, river, 177. 
CODOLA Stat., 93. 

COGLIANELLO, 285. 
COGHANO, 285. 

Coinage of Naples, xxxv. 
Cuius of Uadria Picena, 

235 ; of Nola, 92 ; of 

TAiwit, 266. 

COLLE DI PeTTORINO, 

207. 
Collicellt, 197. 
Commerce of the kingdom, 

xviii. 
Compass, the mariner^ 

claim of Amalfi to its 

discovery examined, 149. 
Conca, 151. 

CONDOPURI, 272. 
Copia, Thuriij 266. 
Cor ACE, river, 279. 
CoRACi, post-station, 279. 
Corjiniuiny 210. 

00BI,4. 

Log. delV Unione, 
Corigliano, 266. 
Core, cultivation, &c, xviL 
Cornelia, villa of, 172. 
CoRNO, Sella di, 199. 

COBPO DI CAYA, 252. 
Loo. di Scapolatiello, 
pension, 5 fr., primitive. 
Cosa, 274. 
CosciLE, river, 266, 274. 

Ck>SSHZA ( Cons'titia), 2 75 . 
Aib. dei Due Lionetti, 

with a good Trattoria. 
CO8TIERA d'Agromonte, 

263. 



COTROVE, 267. 

*Alb. della Conoordia,^ 

clean, good ibod. 
Carriage, 50 c. 
Cotton-plant, cultivation 

of, xviii. 
Covella, countess of Celano, 

209. 
Crapclla, 137. 
Crati, river (C'rcrfAts), 266, 

274, 275. 
Craven, Mr., his descrip- 
tion of the cave of Monte 

S. Angelo, 233 ; of the 

ceremonies for the cure 

of Tarantismo, 25 8. 
Critnissay 267. 

Promontorium, 267. 

Crotona, 267. 
Crucoli, 267. 
C'tmae, 174. 

Acropolis, 175. 

Amphitheatre, 176. 

Arco Felice, 178. 

Grotte Pietro Pace, 1 77. 

Necropolis, 176. 

Sybil's Cave, 175. 

Tomb of the Sybil, 175. 
Ciitmnus, SittttSf 160, 
Currant, cultivation of 

the, xviii. 
Custom-house regulations, 

XXXV. 

CtUilsBt LacuSy 198. 

CUTRO, 268. 

Cyclopean constructions : 
see Pelasgic and Poly- 
gonal. 



Daria, 272. 

Date-palm, cultivation of 
the, xviii. 

Deserto, suppressed con- 
vent, 1^6. 

Diamante, 183. 

DiANO, 263. 

* Dies Irae,* the, author of, 
209. 

Diligences, xzxvi. 
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DiNAMi, village, 281. 
DiNO, island of, 183. 
DORIA, 266. 



EBOLI, 254. 

Alb, del VozzOy R., 

2fr. 
Kliano, river of, 274. 
Eli A, St., 218. 
Elysian Fields, the, 174. 
Epomeo, Monte, 153, 156, 

158. 
Equa, 134. 
Eraso, river {^sarus), 

267. 

EUFEMIA, S., 184, 280. 

, gulf of, 279, 280. 



F. 

Fabrizia, 269. 
Faggiano, 204. 
Falacrinum, site of, 197. 
Falemus Ager, 195. 

FaLVATERRA, II. 

Faraglxoni, rocks, 143* 
Faro, river, 276. 

FASAKO, 244. 

Tolerable Inn. 
Fata Morgana, 273. 
Fattstianus Ager, 195. 
Favazzina, 277. 
Fele, S., 286. 

FERXKTnrO {Ferenti' 

nwn)y 8. 

Small Inn, at the 
stopping place of the 
Omnibus. 

FEBKO {Firmxim Pice- 
nwm), 54. 
Loc. dell* Aquila, 
Omn., 50 c. 
Fibreno, river (Fibrenus), 
>17- 



Fig, cultivntipn of, xviii. 
Filandari, 281. 
Filbert, cultivation of, 93, 
FiUMARA, rivulet, 286. 
Flaviano, S., battle, 234. 

FOOiHA, 226. 

Alb. MilanOf in the 

town. ♦Buffet at the 

Stat., with rooms. 
junct. stat., 237. 

FONDI, BOGCA DI, 199. 
Small Inn, where the 

coach stops ; very 

homely. 
Fontana, 215. 

FONTANELLI, CONTl DE*, 

137- 
Fontecchio, 204. 

FORCA CaRUSA, 210. 
FORCHIA, 284. 

Forenza, 255. 
FoRio, 157. 

FOBKIA, 190. 

Alb. dei Fiorij R., 

1} fr. ; Alb. Europa. 
FORMIAN VILLA OF ClOERO, 

191. 
Formue, 190. 
Fornelli, 211. 
FoRO Appio {Forum Appit), 

186. 
Fossa (Aveia), 203. 
Fossacesia, 236. 
Fosso Grande, ravine on 

Vesuvius, 94. 
Fra Diavolo, the brigand, 

190. 
Francavilla, Terra d* 

Otranto, 200. 

, Calabria, 280. 

Fratte, le, 193. 
FregellsRf 11. 
Frigento, 225. 

FB08XV0HS (fhi8ino)f 9. 
Loc. de Maitexs. Post- 
cart to Frosinone, with 
room for 2 or 3 passen- 
gers. 

Fucifvas lacusy 208. 

Fumone, 2, 9. 

Fnndiy 189. 

FarcuUe Caudvue, 284. 

Furore, 151. 



FUSABO, J74« 

Restaurant on the 
lake, expensive ; good 
oysters. 



a. 

GAETA (CaiV^t), 191, 1 9 2. 
Alb. Villa di Gaeta ; 

Alb. Italia; Gaffe Nazio- 

nale. 

GalsBsuSy 229. 
Galatina, 258. 
Galatone, 259. 
Galazze, le, 284. 
Gallipoli {GalUpolis\ 

259. 
Galofaro, whirlpool, 277. 
Gargano, Monte {Gar' 

ganu8)y 232. 
Gai'igliano, river, 10 ; 

battle of the, 194. 
Garopoli, village of, 281. 
Garvignano, 7. 
GauruSy MonSy 167. 
Genzano, 287, 

Oebace, 270. 

Small Inn on the 1., 
close to the Stat., tole- 
rable. Casino opposite ; 
introduction through 
some Engineer officer em- 
ployed by the Government 
at Locri. 

Gerione, 228. 

Germano, San, 12. 

Geruniumy 228. 

GlARDINETTO, 226. 

Gioia, Flavio, discoverer of 
the mariner's compass, 

149- 

{Metaurum)y 278. 

, in Terra di Bari, 248. 

GiOJOSA, 270. 
GiovEMOO, river {PUo- 

nius)y 209. 
GioviNAZZO (iVa<»oAim), 

242. 
GiULiA NuovA {Cfattrum 

^ovum\ 234* 
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GiULiANELLO, village and 

lake of, 5. 
Gizio, river, 210, 212. 
Chiatia, 244. 
Gradillo, the, ascent of, 

• 2-2 r. 

Gragnano, village of, 96. 
Gran Sasso d'Italia, 202, 

235- 
Gravina. (Plera), 248. 

Di Leucaspide, 249. 

' Greci, Albanian village 

• of, ^25. 

Greco, Torbe del, stat., 
250. 

Greek (ancient) architec- 
ture, xix. 

Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), 
his death and tomb at 
Salema, 144. 

GrottA (cavern), the 
Blue Grotto, 142 ; of the 
Stalactites, 143. 

■ ■ ■ DEL Cane, 89. 

OF Collepardo, 9. 

■' delle Osse, 183. 

DI POSILIPO, 87. 

DI Sejano, 88. 

Dragon ARO, 174. 

degli Sportiglioni, 

283 
Grottaglie, 258. 
Grotte, le, 225. 
Orumentumj 263. 
Grumo, 248. 
Guardavallb, 269. 

GUARDIA, 275. 

del Sole, 222. 

Gugltonesi, 228. 

GURQITELLO, the, 155. 



H. 

Hadria Pic6na, 235. 
Hadrian, place of death 

and burial, 164. 
Hannibal, camp of, 240. 
Hazel-nut, -cultivation of, 

xviii. 
HeracleU, 265. ] 



Herculaneum, 104. 
Discovery of, 105. 
House of Argus, 106. 
Theati-e, 105. 

fferciliSy Pivmontorium^ 
271. 

Hildebrand. See Gregory 
VII. ^ ^ 

HiPPONIUM, 281* 

Hi&tonium^ 236. 

Horace, his birthplace, 
286 ; on the situation 
ofAnxur, 187; remarks 
on Barium, 244; on the 
fountain of Bandusia, 288. 

HORTENSius, villa of, 172. 

Hotels, xzxix. 



^^PyQi^^^f Promontoriumy 

261. 
lapygum tria Promontoria, 

268. 
Iatrinoli, 278. 
Ierocarne, 281. 
Inarime, 158. 
Inns, xxxix. 
Interamna Lirinas, 194, 

234. 
Intermonti, gorge of, 

210. 
lONADi, Village of, 281. 
Iron-mines of Stilo, 269. 
foundries of Mon- 

giana, 282. 

ISCHIA, 153-158. 

Alb. Fasolini; Caffe 
dei Viaggiatori; C, An- 
garella, with rooms. 

Mineral waters, 154. 

IsCLERO, river, 356, 284. 

ISEENIA {JEsemM\ 214, 
228. 
Loc. di Pettirossi, 

ISOLA, 215, 235. 

Loc, Stella (T Italia^ 
rough quarters, but civil, 
honest people. 



IsOLA, town of, in Calabria, 
268. 

JsOLETTA, II. 

Itri, town of, 189. 



J. 

Joanna I., her death, 285. 

Julia, daughter of Augus- 
tus, banished to Panda- 
taria, 193. 

, wife of Lepidus and 

grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus, her exile in the 
Insulae Diomedeae, 228. 

Julius Csesar, villa of, 172- 

Juvenal, his birthplace, 
II. 



Lacaita, Sir James, 249. 
Lacco, 157. 

Lacmvjim Promontoriumj 
268. 

L.£STR7G0NES, city, 190; 

wine of the, 191. 
Lagonegro, 263. 
Lake op Agnano, 89. 

Amsanctus, 225. 

Avernus, 168. 

FONDI (Lacus Amy" 

clanus)^ i88« 

FUSARO, 1 74. 

Giulianello, 4. 

Licola, 177. 

— LUCRINUS, 168. 
MaTESE, 221. 

. Patria, 177. 

Pesole, 286, 287. 

Salpi, 232, 238. 

DEL TOLFILO, Vol» 

canic chasm, 278. 

Varona, 25 7. 

Lamato, river, 279. 
LAHOIANO, 236. 

Tolerable Restaurar 

in the Piazza. 
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Lanuvium, 9. 
L1.RINO {Larinum)f 228. 
Lata, river, 249. 
Latina, Via, stations od, 

2. 
Lato, river^ 283. 
Laubeana, 278. 
Laubia, 263. 
Laubopoli, hamlet of, 

266. 
Zautttlx, Roman pass, 

188. 
Lava-cnrrents : — Of £occa 
Monfina, 194. Of Vesu- 
vius, 99. Of the Sol/a- 
tarOf 166. Of /scAw, 
230. Of Monte Vulture^ 
230. 
Lavello, 288. 
Laviano, town and castle 

of, 285. 
Lazzabo stat., 279. 
LECCE, 26 t. 

Alb. Vittoria ; Alb. i?»- 
sorgimenio; Alb. Fer- 
rovia. R. at each, 2 fr., 
and tolerable Trattoria. 
Gran Caffe, in the Piazza 
S. Oronzo. Omn. to the 
hotels, 50 c. 
Lemon, cultivation of the, 

xviii. 
Lene, 151. 
Leonessa, 197. 
Lepobano, 258. 
Lettebe, 96. 
Leuca, Capo di, 261. 
Leqcogei, Monti, 147. 
Leucaspide, 249. 
Leucopetra Fromontonumy 

272. 
Libraries. — Of Monte Ca- 
sino, 14. At Naples, 83. 
Of the monastery of 
Cava, 253. At Brindisi, 
246. 
Licenza, 288. 
LiPtTDA, river, 267. 
Liqnorice root, xviii. 
LiBiS, river, 10-12, 194, 
215. Becomes the Gari- 
gliano after junction with 
the Tolero, 10. 
Lista, 198. 
Ziternum^ 177,] 



Locono, river (Ij0canu8)f 

270. 
Locri Epizephyrii, 270. 
LONGOBUCO, 276. 
LOBENZO, S., 272. 
LiFCERA (Lucerid), 231. 

" Alb. cT Italia, 
Lugo (^Anguitia\ 219. 
LuCRiNE Lake, the, 168. 
LiAculluSj his villa, 173. 
LuoGonvo, the Aulon of 

Horace, 358 
LupitB^ 261. 



M. 

Macchia, 214. 

Maddaloni, Stat., 20, 220, 
284. 

Magliano, 208. 

Maida, 280. 

MAIOBI, 145. 

*ff.' Torre, well kept 
by Soldini, with pension 
and fine view. 

Majella Mountains, 
205. 

Majorana, stream, 6. 

Mamertium, 278. 

Mammone, the brigand, 
190. 

Mamurrarum, Urbs, 191. 

Mandubia, 258. 

Manfred, son of the Em- 
peror Frederick IL, his 
flight to Lucera, 231. 
His defeat and death at 
Benevento, 223. 

UAKFEEDONIA, 232. 

Loc, di Don Michele 
Sosati, on the rt. at the 
entrance to the main 
street, primitive, but 
good ; ask for " brodetto 
, di pesce." Charges high 
for the district ; make a 
bargain. 

Carriage to Monte S. 
AngelO) 5 fr. ; seat in . 
the post-omnibus, 14 fr^ 



Manufactures, xviii. 

Maps of the Neapolitan 
provinces, xxvii. 

Marcellus, scene of his 
death, 171. 

M ABE Gbande, 25 6. Pic- 
colo, 257. 

MoBTO, 1 73. 

Mabepotamo, river, 282. 

Mabiquano {Marianum), 
283. 

Marius, Caius, his birth- 
place, 216. His conceal- 
ment in the marshes of 
Minturnse, 194. 

Mabmobato, cavern at, 

145. 

Mabopati, site 0^ 278. 

Mabbo, river, 278. 

Marruviwn, 209, 

Mabtina, 258. 

Masanielio, insurrection 
of. Vide Naples. 

Massafra, village and ca- 
verns of, 249. 

Matebdomini, village and 
monastery of, 252. 

Mateba, 248. 

Matese Mountains, 220. 
Ascent of, 221. 

Matino, 233. 

Mattinata, village of 
{Mons. Matmus), 233. 

Measures, modern, in use, 

XXXV. 

Medical school, ancient, of 
Crotona, 267. Of Sa- 
lerno, in the middle ages, 
143. 

Meoma, site of, 278. 

Melfa, river, 213. 

Melfi, 229. 

Melicuca, village of, 281. 

Melito, 272, 

Mendocino, 275. 

Mercante, Passo del, 271. 

Mebico, river, 271. 

Mesa, post-station (^Ad 
Medias), 187. 

Mesima, river, 278, 281. 

Meta, 135,152. 

Alb. di Meta, with 
garden. Tr, Villa di 

Sorrento. 

Metapontum^ 255 « 
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Metaums Bruitiorunif 278. 
Michael, S., sanctuary, 

332. 
MiGNANO, 16. 
MiLETO, 282. 

MiLETTO, Monte, 221. 

Mineral waters in Naples, 
33, Of Torre dell An- 
nunziata, 95. OfCastel- 
iammare, 95. Of Poz- 
zuoli, 160. Of Ischia, 
154. 

>MiNERVJE, Promontoriumy 
138. 

Mi NERVING (Lucas Mi- 
nervx), 2^0, 

MiNGARDO, river, 183. 

MiNORi, 145. 

MintumsSy 194. 

MiRABELLA, 225. 

MiRTO Crosia Stat., 267. 
Misenum, 173. 

MopUGNO, 248. 
MOPETE, LE, 225. 
MOIANO, 285. 
MOLFETTA, 242. 

, PuiiO Di, 242. 

Molpa, river {Melfesy, 183. 

Money, xxxv. 

MONGIANA, LA, iron foun- 
dries of, 282. 

MoNOPOLi, 244. 

MoNOSTE^ACE, village of, 
269. 

MONTAGUTO, 226. 

JMONTALTO, 274. 

XOKTE d. AKOELO, 413. 
Nuovo Alberfjo di Giu- 
seppe Miiano, good and 
clean ; make a bargain. 

Cassino, monastery, 

13- 

p- Albubno, 262. 

• Amaro, 205, 211. 

Abtemisio, 5. 

ASTORE, 282. 

— Barbaro, 167. 

Cairo, ir, 15. 

CALVO,r98, 224, 232. 

Cavallo, 211. 

— Chidnzo, 251. 
— ^ Cicala, 92. 

ClBCELLO, 188. 

Cocuzzo, 279. 

^—.Coppola, 95. 



Monte Corno (the Gran 

Sasso), 235. 
Epomeo, 153, 156, 

158. 

Forte, 94. 

Gargano, 232. 

Majella, 210* 

Massioo, 195. 

MiLETTO, 221. 

Moscia, 269. 

— ^ MUCCHTA, 2 f I. 
' MuTILA, 221. 

Nuovo, 167. 

■' del Papa, 265. 

'- Piano, 202. 

Di pROCIDA, i 74. 

ROTARO, 156. 

Sabino, 263. 

7 Salviano, 208. 

— San Eli a, 263, 277. 
- San Franco, 235. 
-San Giovanni, 215. 

tSant* Angelo, 95, 

232. 
Serino, 263. 

SOMMA, 94. 

della Stella, 299. 

sumbaccaro, 15. 

Taborre, 158. 

: TaBURNO, 221, 

'Tifata,. 17. 

■ VULTDTtE, 230. 
MoNTEBfiLLO, 272. 

MoNTEFORTE, village and 
castle of, 94. 

MONTEFORTINO, 6. 
MONTEFUSCO, 225. 

MONTELEOHE, 281. 
Alb. ItcUia, 
—, Pi AN A DI, 281. 

MONTEMURRO, 263. 
MONTEREALE, 197. 
MONTESANO, 263. 
MONTESARCHIO, 284. 

MoNTiCELLi, village of, 

13. 

MoRANO (Mifranum)y 264, 
MOROLO, 8. 
MOROPANO, 157. 

MoRRO Vecchio (i/tirrtt- 

bium)f 197. 
MoRRONE, Monte, 204. 

2ir. 
Mosaics of Monreale, 415, 
MOSCDPO in APULIAy2lI. 



Monntain system of agri- 
culture, XV. 

MucoNE, river, 274. 

MuGNANO, village of, 84. 

Mulberry, cultivation of 
the, xviii. 

Murat, his landing and 
execution at Pizzo, 280. 

Mubata, 255. 

Mdrgie of Minervino, 
246. 

MuRO, town of, castle of, 
in Basilicata, 285. 

MuSELLARO, village of, 
21T. 

MUTIGNANO, 235. 



N. 
NAPLES, 21-86. 

PAOB 

Accad. Belle Art! . 56 

Ercolanese . . 56 

— ^ Medico-Chlr. . 55 

dfrJle i^clenze . 56 

— ^ Pontaniana . 56 
Acqua di Serino . . j; 

Solfurea . . j^ 

Agnano Mineral Waters 

of . . . .89 
Albergo, dei Poveri . 57 
Aquarium ... 56 
Aqueducts, &c. . .25 
Archbishop's Palace . 84 
Archives . . . 8| 
Aiyenal . . . jo 
Astroni ... 90 
BagnoU ... 87 
Boftks on , . xxvi. 
Botanic Garden . . 56 
Bridges ... 29 
CumaldoU . . .91 
Camposanto . . 54 
Capo di Posilipo . . 91 
Carlo Poerio, Statue of 32 
Castel Capuano . • 30 
— >- Carmine . . 30 
— >- Nuovo . 30t 57 

— 2^Zr ' ^°»*7 

S. Elmo . .10 

Castor and Pollux, 

Temple of . . 25 
CataoombB • « • 25 
Cathedral • . . J5 
Cemetfriee. . . 54 
Chalybe-.te Spring . 33 
Chapel of S. Cknnaro . 31 
Cbiatamone . 22, 25 
Chinese College . • 55 
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HAMJB8— «m<A 








HAPLE8-eofK<2. 




PAOS 


TXQE 


FAeic 


Chrgnological Table zxviL 


Docks 


30 


Schools. 77-81. Plan 




Chdbchbs:-* 




Donna Anna, Palazzo 




of building. 60-64. 




Annnnziata . 


49 


di . . . . 


87 


Santangelo collec- 




ApoetoU 


41 


Drives . . 86 


seq. 


tion, 7?. TerreCotte, 




Basilica . . 


40 


Excnrsions from 9a $eq. 


20. ToroFame8e^62. 




Carmine . . • 


49 


Festivals . 


34 


Museum . • , 


58 


Donna Heglna. 


49 


FlavioGioia, Statue of 


85 


Neapolis . 


23 


GesA Nuovo . 


4$ 


FmifcuUr Railways 




Nisida 




Incoronata . . 


47 


32,91,97 


Observatory 


MontoUveto . 


51 


Gales 


28 


Palaces, archiepisoopal 


84 


Sansevero, Chapel of 


51 


Giotto, Frescoes by . 42-1 


, Capodimonte . 

, Private . 


84 


8. Aguello . 


41 


Grdtta del Cane . 


89 


84 


S. Angelo a Nilo . 


41 


di Sejano . 


88 


, Qul-isana . 


1^ 


8. Anna dei Lorn- 




Nnova di Pozzooli 


86 


.Royal . . 


bardl . 


5» 


Vecchia di Pozzu- 




Palaeopolis . 


23 


S. Antonio Abate . 


i$ 


oU . 


86 


Partheuope 


23 


a Brigida 


4< 


History . 


22 


Pianura 


90 


S. Chiara. • 41 


>4> 




57 


Piazza Cavour . 


32 


8. Croce . 


49 


Immaoolatella • . 


29 




32 


S. Domenico . 


4' 


International H«>spital 


57 


deiMartiri. 


33 


S. Eligio. , . 


4$ 


Juliaii Aqueduct 


25 


del Municipio . 


32 


8. Filippo Nerl . 


4$ 


Lago d' Agnano . 


89 


del Plebetsdto . 


32 


8. Francesco di Paola 


4$ 


Largo della Cariti . 


32 


Picture Gallery . 


77 


S. Gennaro del Poveri 


9< 


diS. Domenico . 


32 


PiedigTotta,PesUdi . 


34 


S. Giacomo 


4$ 


delMercato 


31 


Pi pemo. Quarries of . 


90 


8. Giovanni Carbo- 




della Vittorla . 


33 


Piscina Mira'jUis 


2f 


nara . . . 


46 


LaSanitk . 


29 


Poggio Reate . 


34 


Evangelista . 


4*7 


La Vicaria . 


57 


Punte deUa Maddalena 


29 




47 


Libraries . 


83 


deUa Sanita 


29 


47 


Library of the Museum 


75 


deir Inunacola- 




8. Giuseppe a Chisja 


47 


Lighthouse 


28 


tella 


29 


L'Incoronata . 


47 


LiqueGaction, Cere- 




dlChiala 




29 


8. I^renzo . , 


48 


mony of . . • 


38 


Ponti Rossi 




25 


S.M.degUAngeU . 
delle Grazie . 


48 


LucuUus, Villa of 


88 


Population 




26 


49 


Madonna dell' Arco . 


34 


Porta Alba 




28 




50 


Mercatello . 


32 


— — Capuana 




28 


' del Parto 


50 


Mercato . . . 


32 


del Canning 




28 


del Pianto 


51 


Molo. 


28 


Medina 




28 


diPiedigrotta. 


51 


Monte diPiet^ . 


51 


Nolana 




28 


.: — delU Piet& . 


51 


Monte Vergine, Festa 








28 


- — della Sanita . 


25 


di . . . . 


34 


Militare 




28 


S. Martino . 


8f 


Munidpio . 
Museo Filangleri 


32 


Piccolo 




28 


8. Paolo Maggiore . 


52 


82 


Ports. 




28 


8. Pietro ad Aram . 


52 


Muse6 Nazionale, 58. 




Posilipo . 
Post Office. 




1; 


aMaielU 


53 


Ancient Bronzes, 68. 






Martire . 


51 


Smaller Bronzes, 71. 




Prefettuia. 




32 


8. Monte dl Pleti . 


51 


Glass, '70. Ancient 




Prisons . 




57 


S.01iveto ' , 


51 


Marble Stataes. 64. 




Protestant Cemetery . 


55 


8. Bestituta . 
SS. Severino e 8oe:o 


40 
5J 


Balbi, statues of, 64. 
CapoUvori. baU of. 




PubUc places and 
streets . 


30 


8. Severo * . 


51 


6$. Cinquecento ob- 




Punta di Coroglio 


88 


8. Teresa 


54 


jects, 69. Cumflean 




Quay Santa Lucia 


31 


S. Vitale. 




collection, 70. Egyp- 
tian antiquities, 63, 




Rivtera di Chiaia 26. 3t 


Triniti Mag. (see 






Royal Palaces . 


83 


Qesu Kuovo). 




Engravings, 81. £r- 




Royal Society of Ni5>le« 


55 


GHftuite . 


26 


cole :Famese, 63, 




San Carlo . 


33 


College of Masic. 
Medico-Chlr. 


55 


Etruscan vases, 73-4. 




Santangelo, Picture 




55 


Frescoes and mo- 




GaUery . 


7J 


Colleges and Sdentiflc 




saics, $8. Gem8,ftc, 
72. Heraclelan Ta- 




Santa Lucia 


31 


InsUtutions . 


55 




8. Martino, Museum of 
ScuoladlVirglUo 


81 


Oollegio Asiatico 


55 


bles. 62. Inscrip- 




88 


Cummeroe and In- 




tions, 62. Christian 




Sebeto River . 


22-9 


dTustry' . , . 


16 


Inscriptions', 157. Li- 
brary, 7 j, MSS.,76. 




Serino, Aqueduct of , 
Slaughter House. 


33 


Coriradln, Tomb of . 
Corso Vittorio £mao- 


49 




9* 




Numismatic collec- 




Soocavo . • 


91 


niele 
Dante, Statue of. 


3i 

J2 


tion, 70. Papyri, 76. 
Picture Gallery, 77. 




SpiaftgU della Marl- 


n 


Danena ' • • • 


JO 


List of Paiuten and 




StnMla.di Roma 


• • 


11 
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PAGB 
89 

55 

33 
31 

86 
35 

21 
22 
il 
25 

55 
88 



25 

86 
30 

86 M9. 
34 



Stufe di San Germano, 

Sultry, School of 

Theatres . 

Toledo 

Tomb of Virgil . 

Tombola . 

Topography, general 

. Historical . 

Tribunal! . 

Triumphal Arch 

University. 

VediuK Pollio, Villa of 

Via Anticaglia, Roman 
remains . 

ViaTa.«80 . 

Vicaria, Prisons of 

Villa del Popolo. 

Meuricofifre. 

Nazionale . 

Villas in the Neigh- 
bourhood of 

Water supply 

Zampogiiari 

Hotels :t * Grand Hotel, 
kept by tiauser of Swit- 
zerland, finely situated 
at the end of the Villa 
Kazionale, open only in 
winter and spring. *Qran 
Bretagna, oyerlooking the 
Gardens, frequented by 
distinguished persons. 
H, Royal dea Etrcmgers, 
on the sea. *J{. de V^- 
suoSy good family hotel, 
large and much fre- 
quented, with extensive 
view. All these of the 
first class, with the usual 
charges. Less expensive, 
JST. della Riviera^ over- 
looking the Villa Na- 
zionale, pension, 10 fr. 

Higher up, in the Corso 
Vitt. Emanuele, with 
magnificent view and 
fresher air, ♦ Parker's 
Hotel (late Tramontano'). 
English landlord. Clean 
and comfortable, with ex- 
cellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, and moderate 
charges. H, Bristol, 
clean and comfortable, 
. t Travellers are cautioned 
never to believe reports which 
they may hear In Rome or 
elsewhere about the unhealtbi- 
ness, kc, of Neapolitan hotels. 



NAPLES— con^ 
pension, 12 fr. H. Bri- 
tannique (Pension Mac- 
pherson), 9 to 11 fr. 
The steam tramway (for 
the Museum, &c.) passes 
the door of these three 
hotels* 

Between the Corso and 
the Sea, H. Nobile, R., 
4fr., much patronized by 
Americans. Higher up 
the street, ff, Bellevue, 
small, quiet, and reason- 
able. 
In the town, ff. Qen^e, 
with H. Central nearly 
opposite, secoikd class, 
good food, moderate 
charges, rather noisy. 

Boarding Houses (see 

Posilipo). 

Tumislied Apart- 
ments are best obtained 
by enquiring at one of 
the Booksellers — Detken 
and RochoUy or Furch- 
heim. 

Bestanrants : Europa, 
Piazza S. Ferdinando, op- 
posite the Ca£f^, the best. 
Private luncheons or din- 
ners served in the rooms 
over the Cafi^ dearer. 
Vermouth di Torino, close 
to the Castel dell* Ovo, 
good and reasonable, 
likely to be removed 
under the new scheme 
of street improvements. 
For bachelors, Oiardino 
di Torino^ No. 70, and 
several others in the 
Toledo, always on the 
first floor. Near the M u- 
seum, Caffi Santangelo, 
in the Galleria Principe 
di Napoli, luncheon, 3 to 
5 fr. Fish dinners, on 
the Posilipo road : Scoglio 
di Frisio, the best, dear ; 
Scoglio della Sirena ; Fig- 
lio di Pietro ; cheaper. 
The Neapolitan fish dishes 



NAPLES— con<c2. 
are ** Zuppa alia Mari- 
nar," resembling the 
Bouiliobasse of Mar- 
seilles ; ** Pasta con Von* 
gole" (macaroni and shell- 
fish) ; ** Frutti di Mare," 
various uncooked shell- 
fish, generally served 
first, as a hors d'oeuvre ; 
** Frittura di Pesce " 
(including octopus). Spi- 
nola, the best of the 
boiled fish, may some- 
times be had ; the next 
best is Dentrice. In 
summer Pesce Spada 
(sword-fish), excellent ; 
Lagosta (cray-fish) ; Gam- 
beri (prawns). The safest 
wine to order is Posilipo 
Vecchio, good and cheap. 
Caff^ Europa (also a 
Restaurant), gooii but 
dear ; Napvli, 236 Toledo 
and in the Villa Nazio- 
nale, good ices (gelatt), 
Ancien Caf€ d* Europe, 
opposite the Restaurant 
Europa, corner of S. Fer- 
dinando and the Chiaja. 

Confectioner: Caflisch^ 
254 Via Roma; Van 
Boll, S. Ferdinando. 

Wine: Luigi Scala e 
Alfonso Conte, 107 Conte 
di Mola, for Neapolitan 
wines. Good Marsala, 
native wines, or Claret, 
at Smith's Grocery Stores 
(see below). The red and 
white Capri sold in Naples 
is almost always adulte- 
rated. Posilipo, Monte di 
Procida, and Gragnano 
are better and purer, and 
far cheaper. 

Oysters : Those from 
the lake of Fusaro are 
excellent, but oysters 
should never be eaten in 
the neighbourhood of S. 
Lucia. 

Carriages : Forgeoni 
Palazzo Calabritto, f 
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KAFLES— eo7t^. 
Catarina a Chiaia ; or at 
Cook's office, Piazza del 

. Martiri. 

Cab Fares : One horse, 
70 c. the course ; by 
night, 1 fr. 10 c. First 
hour, 1 fr. 50 c. ; suc- 
ceeding hours, 1 fr. 10 c. 
Two horses, double fares. 
In the Via Garacciolo by 
the Sea, during the fash- 
ionable driving time, 3 
fr. the first hour, 2 fr. 
afterwards. To Posilipo 
or any place in the 
suburbs, 2 to 3 fr., ac- 
cording to bargain. 

Tramways : Along all 
the main streets, when 
not too hilly, and in the 
suburbs as far as Torre 
del Greco E. and Poggio 
Reale N. The distance 
is divided into sections. 
The fare per section is, 
first, 15 c. ; second, 10 c, 
with great reduction for 
the whole length. The 

. carriages are very com- 
fortable, but as the rails 
are in many places not 
fixed carefully, being 
merely laid in grooves 
chiselled in the pave- 
ment and cemented with 
asphalt which soon gives 
way, the motion is often 
most disagreeable. The 
fares and a map of the 
route and sections are 
clearly shown in every 
4^rriage. 

Steam Tramways from 
the Museum along the 
steep Via Salvator Rosa 
and Corso Vittorio Ema- 

: nucle (fine views), de- 
scending to ,the Toretta, 
near the Grotta di Posi- 
lipo. Also from the 
Torretta to Pozzuoli, 
and from the Albergo 
del Poveri (F. 1) to 

. Av^rsa (Rte, 17). f 



NAPLES — eontd. 

Baths: Botel Metro- 
pole, Chiatanwne, The 
best sea-bathing is to be 
had by taking a boat (1 
fr.) out into the bay. 
Boats with steps can be 
found at most of the 
landing-places. There is 
an excellent bathing es- 
tablishment at Posilipo 
near the Palazzo Donna 
Anna, and others at Bag- 
noli, further W. The 
bathing - places in the 
town are to be avoided 
on account of the dirt of 
the water. 

EngUshChnroh: Christ 
Church, Strada S. Pas- 
quale, opening out of the 
Chiaia. Sun. 11 and 3.15. 
Holy Communion at mid- 
day except on the last 
Sun. of the month, when 
it is at 8.30. Chaplain, 
Rev. H, r. Barff, 

Presbyterian Service 
at 2 Cappella Vecchia, 
on Snn. at 11 and 3.30. 

Unglish'speaking Con- 
fessors: Padre GuerrJtore, 
at S. Filippo Neri^daily ; 
Padre ClementePiscitelli, 
S. Maria di Caravaggio, 
Piazza Dante ; Padre 
Musto, Gesti Nuovo. 

BaiUcers: Tamer and 
Co.f 64 S. Lucia ; Meuri- 
coffre, 52 Piazza Munici- 
pio ; Holme ^ Co., 2 Fla^ 
vio Gioia. 

Medioal Men: Dr. 
Barrmger, M.D., Paris, 
267 Riviera di Chinia; 
-fir. /. Johnston - Lavis, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., consult- 
ing physician to the Arm- 
strong Works at Pozzuoli, 
No. 7 Chiatamone; Dr, 
Oairdner, M.D., Edin., 
128 Via Amedeo; Com, 
M, Malbranc (speaks 
English), 134 Corso Vitt. 
Emanuele. Homcepathic, 



HAPLE8 — contd. 
Br, Righetti, 10 Vico S. 
Guido alia Riviera. 

international Hospi- 
tal: Villa Bentinck, 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
A most valuable institu- 
tion, well worthy of sup- 
port on account of the 
advantages it offers to 
English visitors who may 
be taken ill (see p. 5 7). 
Funds are much desired 
for its continuance, and 
collecting boxes will be 
found at the English 
Church, and at the prin- 
cipal Banks and Hotels. 

Dentists : Dr. Middle- 
tony H. des Etrangers; 
Dr. Kesselt, Chiaia. 

Chemists: Darsiy 31 
Largo Garofalo; Kemoty 
14 San Carlo. Homoeo- 
pathic, 388 Toledo, and 
153 Chiaia. 

Teachers of Italian, 
Mnsie, Singing, fte., 
should be inquired for at 
Det ken's Library. 

English Grocery 
Stores: W, J, Smith 4r 
Co,, 56 Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri, and 83 Chiaia. But- 
tled Ale, Mineral Waters, 
Stationery, &c. ; Codt-ing-' 
ton, under the Ponte di 
Chiaja. 

Dnq^ and Hosio:: 
Gutteridgey 192 Via 
Roma ; ShUton, Piazza 
del Municipio. 

Drapery and 7aney 
Goods : I'ierce, Strada S. 
Catarina. Hosiery, boots, 
hats, travelling articles, 
china, glass, &c. 

GlOYCS : Rezza, 30 Via 
Chiaja ; Merola, 6 in the 
same street. 

Tailor: Lennen ^ Mac 
Murray, 2 Via Calabritto. 

Bootmaker: Ferrante, 
7 Via Gbetano Filangieri, 
Piazza dei Martiri. 
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Booksellers : Furch- 
heitn, 59 Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri; Murray's Handbooks, 
English and Continental 
pubiioations, maps, pho- 
tographs, works on arch- 
aeology, ill nstrated guides 
to Pompeii, Vesuvius, and 
other points of interest 
near Naples. English, 
French, and German 
spoken. — Detken, Piazza 
del Plebiscito; large stock 
of English and foreign 
books. English spoken. 
Circulating Library, 1 fr. 
a week, 3 frs. a month. 
Ornamental Book-bind- 
ing in vellum, &c. 

8tati<mers : Tipaldiy 
232 Toledo ; drawing 
materials, &c Jourdan, 
150 Strada di Chiaia. 

Antiqnities : Barone, 
^6 Via Triuitll Maggiore, 
large collection, not 
cheap. Scognamiglio, 
Strada Costantinopoli, 
S. of the Museum (E. 3), 
fixed prices. I^epe and 
Romano, in the same 
street, and many others. 

Bronses : Sominer, 
Largo Vittoria. 

Photographs: Brogi, 
19 Chiatamone ; Sommer, 
Largo Vittoria; Monta' 
hone, 7 Largo Vittoria. 

Ckural: Squadrilli, Pi- 
azza Vittoria ;' Pwcilontf, 
271 Riyiera di Chiaja; 
De CarOf (J9 S. Lucia; 
G, Stella, 9 Str. della 
Pace. The pretended lava 
ornaments are generally 
made of Tarieties of or- 
dinary limestone, found 
in fragments amongst the 
ancient volcanic deposits 
in the Fosso Qrande at 
the foot of Vesuvius and 
on the Marina of Resina. 

Jewellers : MelUlo, 
286 Riviera di Chiaja; 



NAPLES -con/d 
Casalta and Bocco J/ora- 
bito^ Piazza dei Martiri. 

Optician : ifeinemann, 
251 Via Roma, speaks 
English perfectly. 

Tortoiseshell : La- 
brioloy 41 Via Calabritto. 

Terra Cottas : Caccia- 
puoti, 84 Via Chiaia. 

Sorrento Fretwork : 
Goi'giulo, 5 Via Cala- 
britto. 

Watchmakers: Wyss, 
47 Strada S. Brigida; 
Gutwenger, 66 Calabritto. 

Sculptor: Gerace, op- 
posite Hotel Nobile. 

Pianofortes (for hire): 
Jlelzel, 138 Largo S. Ca- 
tarina. 

Kewspapers: Corriere 
di Napoli, Roma, 

The Naples Observer, 
published every Sat. in 
winter, price 10 c, con- 
tains much valuable in- 
formation, and is a useful 
medium for advertising. 

Forwarding Agents: 
F. Henry Humbert, 29 
Via Vittoria; Chavanand 
Co,, 44 Via Vittoria. 

Tonrist Office: Thos. 
Cook and Son, Piazza dei 
Martiri. Luggage stored. 
Carriages let on hire at 
15 to 20 fr. a day, or 
by the week or month. 
Elxchange office. Ascent 
of Vesuvius, see p. 98. 

Post Office: Central, 
Strada Medina ; branches 
opposite the Museum and 
in the Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri. 

Telegraph Office : 
Largo Garofalo, close to 
the Piazza dei Martiri, 
and at the General Post 
Office. 

Fnnionlar Bailways : 
From Montesanto, S. 
Teresella, and Ascensione 
a Chiaja, to the Vomero, 



KAPLES— <;ofi<(i. 
every half hour from 
6 A.M. till midnight, 
meeting the return train 
half way. Fare, 25 c. 

Skathig Bink: Vico 
Cupa, Riviera di Chiaja. 

Steamers : P. & O. 
call only when outward 
bound, every alternate 
Sat. at 4 P.M. Office, 
32 Via Piliero. Orient 
line, large, fast, and com- 
fortable steamers, every 
alternate Fri. from Lon- 
don (Tilbury Dock) to 
Naples (counting from 
Jan. 3, 1890). Naples 
to Port Said and the 
Suez Canal fortnightly, 
10 days later, reaching 
Port Said on the follow- 
ing Fri., whence Cairo 
may be gained by way 
of Ismailia (passengers 
booked through). Naples 
to London in 9 days every 
alternate Fri. (counting 
from Jan. 10, 1890), 
calling at (4 days) Gib- 
raltar. Agents, Holtne 
and Co., 2 Via Flavio 
Gioia. 

Florio-Rubattino line : 
Messina, Bombay, and 
Hongkong, every 20 days, 
beginning with the 2nd 
Jan., at 5 P.M. Messina 
and Alexandria, every 
Wed. at 7.30 P.M. Sicily, 
Piraeus, and Constanti-. 
nople, every other Fri. at 
5 p.m. Sicily, Calabria, 
Brindisi, and Venice, 
every Mon. at 5 p.m. 
Messina, Syracuse, and 
Malta, every Mon. at 5 
P.M. Messina, along 
the S.W. coast of Italy, 
every Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., at 5 p.m. Palermo, 
daily at 5 P.M. Procida 
and Ischia, daily at 1.30 
P.M. Ponza, every Mon. 
and Thurs. at 8 A.M. 
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Genoa, every 20 days, 

and every alternate Sat. 

at 2 P.M. L^hom, every 

Tues. at 2 p.m. Cagliari, 

every Sat. at 2.30 p.m. 

Office, 28 Via Piliero. 
British Consul : Capt, 

JJartwelly £.N,i 4 AJonte 

diDio. 
Vice •• Consul: F. J. 

Turner^ Esq,, 64 S. 

l^ncia. 
American Consulate: 

64 S. Lucia. 

Naples to London, vi& 

Mont Cenis. Through 

fares, Ist cl., 290 fr. 

75 c; 2nd cL, 212 fir. 

15 c (short sea route). 

The shortest way is vii 

St. Gothard and Basel. 
NARDb (Neretum), 239. 
Natiolwmy 242, 
NemtkM fluv., now the 

Neto, 267, 
Necropolis, of Cuma, 176. 

Of Canosa, 287. OfVe- 

nosa, 239. 
Negro, river, 262, 
Nerano, Marina di, 137. 
Nero, conspiracy against, 

171. 
Nerone, Stufe di, 170. 
Neto, river {Nexthus), 

267. 
N1CA8TRO, town of, 280. 
NiooterA) town of, 278. 
NiNPA, mediaeval town of, 

— — , river (xVyn»p/i««M),5. 
NiSiDA, bland of {Nests), 
89. 

NOCERA, 252. 

Kola, city of {Nolo), 92. 

Its vases and coins, 92. 
NORCIA {Nursia), 197. 
Norma {Norbd), 5. 
Nova Siri, 265. 
NoviTO, river, 270, 
Nuoeria, 252. 
NUMISTRO, 285. 
Nusco, town of, 93. 



O. 

Ofanto, river, 240, 288. 

Ogygia Insula, 268. 

Olevano, village of, 254. 

Olive, cultivation of the, 
xvii. 

Oliveto, town and castle 
of, 285. 

Oplontum, 250. 

Oppido {MameHium), 2 78. 

Orange and lemon trees, 
cultivation of the, xviii. 

Ordona {Herdonia), 229. 

Orfenta, river and water- 
fall of, 211. 

Oria {Hyria or Orrd), 258. 

Orsioliadi, Greek village 
of, 281. 

Orsara, 226. 

Ortanova, Stat., 238, 

OBTOKA, 236. 

Caff^ in the Piazza. 

Ortucchio, town of, 210. 

OSTTFin, 244* 

Loc. Petruzzo Angl ma, 

Otranto {Hydrutietum), 
260. 

Ottajano, 94, 



Padula {ConsilMum), 263. 
Pssstum, 1 78. Plan of the 

ruins, 179. 
Paoani, town ot, near 

Nocera, 251. 
Paganica, Stat., 203. 
Painters, Neapolitan, list 

of, xxiv. 
Painting, zxi. 
Palaggiano, village of, 

249- 

PALAGLA.NELLO, 249. 

Palatium, 197, 
Palinunis, 183. 
Palizzi, 271. 
Palm A, 92. 

Palmarola, island of 
{Paimaria), 193. 



PALMI, 277. 

Loc, Plutini, 
Palo, villages of, 285. 
Pandataria, island of, 193. 
Pandects of J a s t i ni a n , 14.7. 
PoHdosia BnUtioram, 275* 
Panni, 226. 
Pantano Salso, 232. 
Panza, 157, 
Paola, town of {Patyctui), 

183. 
Papaglionti, Greek vil- 
lage of, 281. 

RaRacorio, village of, 2 78. 
Paravati, village of, 281. 
Passports, xxzv. 
Pastina, 151, 
Patinisoo, river, 249. 
Putycus, Greek city of, 

185. 
PansUypum, villa of Pollio, 

88. 
Pedavoli, 278. 
Pelasgic and polygonal 
constructions : 

At Alatri, 9. 

Amiternum, 197. 

Arce, 215. 

Arpino, 214, 

Atina, 218. 

BOIANO, 228. 
CiCOLANO district, 202. 
CiVlTA ANTIXO, 218. 

At CORI, 4. 
Ferentino, 8. 

ISERNIA, 214. 
LiSTA, 198. 

Monte Fortino, 4. 
Norma, 5. 
Segni, 6. 

SORA, 2l8< 

Terracina, 187. 

Venafro, 215. 
Pelino, S., church of, 210. 
Pellagrello, wine, 221. 
Pertosa, 262. 
PESOASA, 236. 

Alb. Leone <f Oro; 

Buffet at the Stat. ; both 

poor. (Better at Castel- 

lammare.) 

, river, 2ri. 

Pescina, town of, 209. 
Pesco Canale, 218. 
Petilia, in Calabria, 267. 
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Petito^ river, 271. 
Petrella, 203. 
Pbttorano, 212. 
Fhaleruin, now Capo di 

Posilipo, 87. 
Phlegrseau fields, 166. 
Piano di Cinquemiglia, 

212. 

- DI FoROLi, 213. 

DELLA MaDDaLENA, 

287. 

DEL MOLINO, 2il, 

DI Sorrento, 134. 

PiANOSA, island, 229. 

PlANURA, 90. 
PlOCIOTTI, 259. 

Picxx)LO S. Angelo, ridge 

of, 137. 
Picerno, 255. 

PiCINISOO, 213. 

Pico Farnese, 1 1. 

PiEDiLUCO, lake of (Locus 
Velinus)y 195. 

PiBDiMONTE, 35 7. Vil- 
lage of, II. 

D* Alife, 220. 

PiBTRAGALLA, 254. 
PlETRAPENNATA, 2 7 1. 
PlETRAROIA, 221. 
PlETRO-IN-FlNE, S., 15. 

PiGNATARO, village of, 17, 

194. 

Pinna, 236. 

PiPERNO, quarries of, 90. 

PiSCiARELLi, the {Fvntes 

Leucoyxi), 167. 
Piscina Mirabilis, 1 72. 
Piso, villa at Baiae, 171. 
Pithecusa, now Ischia, 

158. 

PiZZACA, PUNTA, 1 5 3. 

Pizzo, town of, 280. 

Plera, 248. 

Pliny the younger, his 
description of the first 
eruption of Vesuvius, 99. 
Of his uncle's death, 

95- 
PoFi, Castro, io. 

POGGIO ImPERIALE, 237. 
POGGIO ReALE, 91. 

P0LICA8TRO, village and 
gulf of, 183. 

POLICJORO, 265. 
POMGNANO, 244. 
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lage of, 278. 
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POLLA, 262. 




House, Black Walls . 


m 


PoLsi, S. Maria de*, 


mo- 


-^ — Bronze Bull 


IJ2 


nastery of, 271. 




CamiUus . 


121 


POMIGLIANO D* ARCO, 283. 


, Castor and Pollux 


129 






< Centaur 


129 


FOMPEU, 107. 






U2 


PAGK 




121 


A' ademy of Music , 


124 


.Comilius Rufus . 


118 


Amphitheatre • 


120 




125 


Apothecary's Shop . 


124 


^ Dealer in Marbles 


U2 


Aqueduct of Fontana 




^1 liana. 


I2X 


108, iij 


.118 


Epidius Rufus . 


119 


Architecture and ar- 




— Faun . 


121 


rangement of build- 




Figured Capitals . 


i3i 


ings 


109 


. h i ve -Skeletons . 


Ui 


Bakehouse, 1. 0. H. . 


IJ2 


—.Fuller 


i3i 


, public 

Baker^s Shop 


124 


Fullonica . 


Itl 


125 


— — -GavioRuflo 


m 


Barracks . 


118 


— — .Glaucus 


122 


Basilica . 


IIJ 


Grand Duke of 




Baths 


122 


Tuscany 


iji 


, Great, or S;a- 




.Grand Duke of 




bianie . 


119 


Russia ^ . 


lU 


.Women's . 


123 




UI 


BIack>mith'8 Shop . 


124 


Great Mosaic 


121 


Caupona . 
Ohalcidium or Crypto- 


121 


Hercules . 


129 




Holc4.nii . 


H5 


Portlcus . 


"5 


Inachns and Io . 


lio 


Cicero, Vaia of . 


126 


.Labyrinth . 


IJO 


Circular Temple 


116 




in 


Com-MiU . . 124, 125 


-- — Marcus Lucr tins 


132 


Curia 


114 






Curia Isiaea 


118 


ctu-v 


no 


Curiffi 


Hi 


. Mosaic Columns .• 


129 


Custom House . 


125 


Orpheus , 


IJl 


Diomed, Villa of 


127 


Parnassus , 


119 


Eumachia, Crypto-Por- 




- — . Pansa 


I2J 


ticusof . 


II? 


Paquius Proculus 


n2 


Descripiion of ruins . 


112 




124 


Destruction of . • 


107 


Rudder and Tri- 




Discovery of 


108 


dent 


iji 


Forum . • . 


lU 


. Sallust 


124 




116 


. Siricus 


lf3 


Forum Boarium . 


120 




IJI 


FouLtain . 12$, 129. iji 


. Surgeon . 


125 


Fullonica . 


IJI 


. Thermopolium 12$ 

. Three Floors (Tre 


,IJO 


Gates 


JS 




Gate of Herculaneum . 


Piani) . 


125 


ofNolaorLjis . 


IJ2 


-. Tragic Poet 


;s 


Sea . 


112 




Granary, public . 


\\t 


. Vestals 


"5 


Great Tlieatre . 


Wild Boar . 


115 


Greek Temple . 


116 


Innof Albinus . 


125 


Hemicycles 


IS 


, Suburban . 


129 


Hints, preliminary . 


Iseor. or Temple of Isis 


117 


Hi-tory of . 


109 


Lupunar . 


133 


House of Adonis 




Museum • • . 


XI2 


wounded • 


I JO 


Odeum 


1X8 




iji 


Pagus Augustus Felix 


126 


^ Apollo 


no 


Porta Marina . 


1X2 


Apollo CiiharaeduB 120 


Prisons 


XI8 


— Ariadne or Bac- 




Round Tomb . * 


127 


chus 


IJX 


School of tbe Gladiators 


XI8 


Bakehouse . 


IJJ 


School of Vema . 


Ili 


Balcony 


121 


Senaculum . . . 


1x4 


Bear . , 


li2 


Sepulchral Triclinium 


U7 
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PAGE 

Serpents on Walls 

119,121,124,133 
Shops . . .112 

Apothecary's . 114 

- Baker's . 120, 125 



BlackS'i ith's 

Small Theatre . 
Stabian Baths . 
Streets 

of Abundance . 

— the Fomm . 

Skeletons . 

the Tombs . 

Tavern 

Temple of .fiscnlapiiis 

ApoUo 

Aagnstns . 

— ^ Circalar 

Fortuna , 

Hercules . 

Isis . 

Jupiter 

Jupiter and Juno 

.Mercury . 

Venus 

Theatre, great . 



124 

118 
119 
109 
115 
114 
121 
126 
121 
118 
112 

\\t 

121 
116 
117 
in 
118 

"5 

112 

116 

, . . 118 

Thermae, or Public 

Baths . . 122, 123 
Therm« StaUanae, or 

Great Baths . . 119 
Thermopulium • X2$, i;o 
Tomb Aricins Scaurus. 126 

Arrius Diomedes 127 

- — ; Arrian ^ amily . 128 
- — Aulus Veins . 126 

Celus and Labeo . 128 

^.Ctnotaph of Cal- 

ventius (^Intus . 127 

Terentius 

Felix . . .129 

the Garlands . 129 

- — the .Glass Am- 
phora . . . 129 
«-^ the Hemicydes , 126 

the Libelke . 128 

Mamia , .126 

Marble door . 128 

Naevoleia Tyche . 127 

«-^ Porcius . .126 

M. C. Restitutus. 126 

—^ Round , , 127 

— Iriclinium, se- 
pulchral . . 127 

Topugr..phy . 107, 112 

Towers . . .108 

Town Walls . . 126 

Triangular Forum . 116 

Tribunal . . . .118 

Tiiumphal Arch 114, X2i 

Villa of Cicero . . 126 

Diomed . , 1^7 

. Walto . , 108 

ff. Diomdde : luncheon, 
3 fr. ; D., 4 fr.; pen- 
sion, 6 fr. Alb. del Sole, 
luncheon, 2} fr. ; pen- 



frequented 



di 



sion, 5 fr, 

by artists. 
PoNTE AuRUHCA at Sessa, 

195. 

DELLA Catena, 5. 

DI Cicerone, 216. 

Magoiore, 187. 

Valentino, 224. 

PoNTECX>Rvo, city of, 12. 
Pontine marshes, 185. 
PoNTONE, 152. 
PoNZA, island of (Poniia), 

192. 

POPOU, 210. 

Zoc. deir America ; 
Loc.detla Posta, 
PORRINO, 22. 
POBTIGI, 96, 104. 
Restaurant Asso 
Coppa. 

Carriage to Naples, 
1 J fr. ; with two horses, 
3fr. 
Portus, JuHuSy 169. 
PoseidoniOf 178. 

P08ILIP0, 87. 

ff. Postiglwnp, well situ- 
ated and comfortable bat 
dear. Miss Bakery Villa 
Cappella. 

PosiTANO, 152. 

Post-office, xxxix. 

PosTA, LA, lake of, 217. 

POSTIGLIONE, 254. 

Posting regulations, xzxix. 
POTAME, village of, 281. 

VOTJSBZA (Potentia)f 255. 
Aib, Lombc.rdo, good 
food. Caffi Perifola, op- 
posite. Omn. 1 fr. 25 c. 
Buffet at the Stat., with 
roonfis. 

PozzANO, ■ convent of, 95, 

154. 
PozzOPiANO, village of, 

135- 

poz2nroLi, 160-165. 

*jr. Oran Brettagna, 
with pension. Kept by 
Mrs, Welton-Campbell ; 
clean and comfortable, 
in a beautiful situation, 
with a garden. £ug. 



Church Service during 
winter in the hotel. 

Bestanraat : Ponte di 
Caliijola. 

Carriage to Cums and 
Baia, 5 fr. ; with two 
horses, 7 fr. 

Boat to Baia, 2 fr. 
Warm Baths at the 
Bagni di SerapidCy a well- 
managed Establishment. 
POZZUOLI, road to, 158. 

Grotto di, 86. 

pRAiANO, 152. 
Pratola, 93, 21C. 

PRESENZANO, 1 6. 

Priapus, worship of, 214. 

PROCIDA, island of {Pro- 
chyta\ 152. 

Alb. Vitt(/ria, poor. 

PROSSEDI, 9. 

Pulcinella, 21, 220. 

PUNTA DELLA CAMPA- 

nella, 138. 

DI Palinuro, 183. 

DI Pennata, 172. 

DI SCUTOLO, 134. 

Puieoliy t6o. 
Pythagoras, 255. 



Raoanello, river, 266. 
Raiano, 204, 210. 
Bapjdo, river ( Viniwt^ 

12,218. 
Rapolla, 286. 

BAVEIX0,I49* 

* Pension halumbo^ Eng- 
lish landlady, excellent 
food and wine ; luncheon, 
3J fr. ; fine view, and 
healthy situation. 

Peate, 196. 

BEOOIO, city of (Rhe- 
gium)y 272. The Fata- 
Morgana, 273. 
Alb, Vitioriay R. L. A., 
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3} fr. ; Innoheon, 2} ir. ; 
D., 4 fr. ; Alb. Centrale, 
Strada del Pritaneo, with 
Caffi Garibaldi below it ; 
. Alb, del Oenio, Piazza 
Vittorio Emaouele ; Alb, 
Cttprera, N. side of the 
Corso. 

Oafll : OiordanOy Corso 

Garibaldi. 

Caifriage: fihort drive, 

80 c. ; by the hour, 

IJfr. 
Steamer to Messina 

twice daily, 3 fr. Small 

boats for embarking are 

not used at Reggio. 
Rende, 276. 
Rende San Filt, 275. 
Resin A, town of (Betina), 

96, 97, 104. 
Rbtiro, the, 188. 
Riage, village of, 269. 
RiABDO, 16. 

Rice, cnltivation of, xviii. 
Richard Coenr-de-Lion, his 

route, 184. 

BIETI (Reate% 196. 

Loc. Croce Bianaa, ad- 
joining the Town Hall, 
good food. 

OmxL to the Stat., 50 c. 

RiOFREDDO, frontier sta- 
tion, 206. 

RiONERO, town of, 286. 

, village of, 213. 

RiPALTA Stat., 237. 

RiSTOLA, PUNTA, 46 1. 

RiVELLO, 263. 

RizzuTO, Capo, 268. 
Roads, zxxvL 
rooca di corno, 19 9. 
d'Evandro, 16. 

— guolielma, 193, 

Imperiale, 265. 

Massima {Artena)y 4. 

MONFINA, 194. 

— PiPIROZZA, 53, 

Seoca, II, 215. 

— VaLLOSCURA, 2X2. 

ROOOAHORICB, village of, 

211. 

ROOCABASA, 213. 

IS. Italy, Pt. I.] 



BOOOABAYINSOLA, 2X2, 
214. 
Dil. to Solmona, 1} fr. 
RocCELLA (^Homechium), 

270. 

ROCCHETTA, 229. 

RoQLiANO, town of, 279. 

Roman (ancient) architec- 
ture, XX, 

ROMITO river and falls, 
218. 

R08ARNO, 278. 

ROSETO, 265. 

BOSSAKO, 266. 

Alb, Milanese, in the 

town. 
RucoLO, torrent, 265. 
Bvdim (Rugge), birthplace 

of Ennius, 261. 
RuvERO, 265. 
BirvO, city of (/?uW), 247. 

Loc, di Oiov. Nanni, 
Museum, 247. 



Sabato, river, 93, 284. 

Sa<xx>, river, 6. 

Saffron, cultivation of, 

xvTii. 
Sagrtis fluv,, 269. 
Sala {Marcdliana\ 263. 
SalapiOf 232. 
ScU^inum Prwiumtorium, 

261. 

SALEBKO, city of, 143. 

H, Vittoria, } m. out- 
side the town on the road 
to Vietri, dear; Alb, <f 
Inghilterra, on the Ma- 
rina, R. L. A., 3} fr.; 
D., 3} fr. 

[It is better to stay at 
Cava, and visit Salerno 
from thence.] 

Bestanrant: Tr^Boma, 
good food and wine. 

Carriages: From the 
Stat., 50 c; 2 horses, 
1 fr. ; by the hour, 1 fr. 



or 2 fr. To Amalfi, ff fr, 

or 8 fr. 
SalernO) Medical School 

of, X43. 
Salle^ village of, 211. 
Sallust, birthplace of, 198. 
Salto, river and valley, 

203. 
Salvo, S., stat., 237. 
Samnivm, 228. 
San Benedetk), 209. 
San Biaoio, hot bath« of, 

280. 
San Clements, 25 2* 
San Elpidio, 220. 
San Fili, 276. 
San Germano {Ca9inum\ 

12. 

Stupe di, 89. 

San Giobgio, 194. 
Sanoro, river, 236. 
San Lorenzo, 187, 272. 
San Paolo, island, 257. 
San Pietro Celestino, 

monastery of, 204. 
San Severo, 237. 
San Stepano, island, 193. 
San Valentino stat., 2x1, 
San Vittorino, 197. 
Sant' Agata de* Goti, 

285. 
Santa Croce, cone of, 

195. 
Maria Capcta stat., 

t8. 

A Vioo, 283. 

Santulla; PozzoDi, 10. 
Sapri (Scidrus% 183. 
Sabno, town of, 93. 

, river (Sarnus)y 251. 

Sarretella, river, 284. 
SatanaSSO, river, 266. 
Saticohf supposed site of, 

285. 

Savignano, 225. 
Savone, rbrer (Send), 195, 
Savuto {Ocinarus), river, 

279, 280. 
ScAFATi, town of, 251. 

Battles of, 251* 
Scala, 151. 
Scalea, 183. 
SOANHO, lake and town 

of, 205. 

Rooms and plain food 
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at th^ hou9e of Don GtO" 

vanni, freqaented by 
. members ^ of the local 

Alpine Club. 
SCANZANO MONTALBANO 

Stat., 265. 
Scidrw, 183. 

SCIOLIAKO, 279, 

8CILLA, town, c^tle, and 
rock of, 277. 

Loo, di Bavkra^ near 
the sea. 

. , earthquake of, 277. 
Scipio Afiicanus, his tomb, 
177. 

3C0NTR0NE, 213. 

Sculptors, list of, xxiit 
Sculpture, mediaeyal and 

modern, xx, 
ScuRCOLA, 207. 
Scylacmim, now Squillace, 

269. 
Sebeto, river, 23. 

8E0KI, (Signid), 6. 

Zoc. di Gaetanmu 
Sele, river, 285. 
Seminara, 278. 
Senaricia, 235. 
Sepino (^SepinumX 227. 
Seracino, river, 265. 
Serapeon, ruins of, at Poz- 

zuoli, i6i» 
Serino, 93. 
Sermoneta, 185. 
Serra, la, 271. 
SessA^ 194. 

SeveRO, San, city of, 237. 
Sezze, town of {8etia\ 

186. 
Sgurgola stat., 8. 
Sibyl, her cave on Lake 

Avemus, 168; at Cumae, 

175. Hex tomb, 176, 
SicignaNO, 262. 

SiDERNO, 270. 
SiLA/LA. 275. 

SiLVi stat., 236. 
SiMMARi, river (Semirus), 

268. 
SiNNO, river {Sins), 263, 

265. 
Sipontum, ruins of, 232, 
SiTizzANO, 278. 
SOOOAVO, 91. 



SOLFATABA, the, 1 66. 

80LU0NA {Saimo), 210. 
*Alb. Monzit, on the rt, 

* at the entrance to the 
town, well situated, oppo- 
site the Public Gardens. 
Loc. ToscaruXf in the 
town, good food. 
Onm., 30 c. 
N.B.— Milk for break- 
fast must be orderefd the 
day before. 

SoLOPRA, town of, 93. 

solopaca,-22i. 

Sonneno, 186. 

SopRA LA Vaccina^ 137. 

80BA, 217. 

Alb, di Roma, good 

food. 
SoRiANELLo; village of. 

282. 
Soriano, village of, 281. 

80BBENT0, 'City of (Sur' 
rent'im\ 135. 

Hotels : ♦ Vittoria, 
finely situated in a large 
garden, with splendid 
view from its various 
terraces. Asient from 
the beach In 3 min. by 
Funicular. Rly., con- 
structed expressly by the 
landlord, Sig. Fiorentini. 
♦ Tramontdno e Tasso^ and 
*Sir€ne^ two hotels be- 
longing to Sig. Tramon* 
tano, in a similar situa- 
tion, with private descent 
to the sea* These three 
of the first class, excellenb 
and comfortable, with 
high charges. Second 
class: ♦/nyAiY^erra (Villa 
Nardi), also on the cliff, 
clean, good, and reason- 
able, landlord very oblig- 
ing. Grande Bretagna, 
Bristol^ Piccola Sirene, 
a.n([*CocumeIla, the latter 
20 min. distant from the 
town, pen.^ion 8 fr., in- 
cluding wine. Pension 
Lorelei. 

Vnmislied Lodgings : 



SOVRESTO—eontd. 
Villa Correale, at Capo 
di Sorrento ; V, Correale, 
in the town ; V, Massa ; 
V, Rvbinacd; V, Falcon, 

Englisk COiTiroli Seis 
^oe at H. . Tramontano 
from Feb. to May. 

Post and Telegraph 
Office : Piazza Tasso. '. 

Ciioolo (Club and 
Beading Room), 5 fr. a 
month. 

Music every Sun. and 
Thurs. in the Piazza 
Tasso. 

Lawn Tennis in a 
garden near the hotels. 

Silks, etc.': Castellano, 
Mtccio, Casola^ GargiulOf 
Via di Tasso. 

Wood Fret - work ( 
Grandvilley Gargiulo, Via 
di Tasso ; Grandi e Gvidi^ 
S. Antonio, and at the 
Scuola di Belle Arti e 
Disegno. 

Teacher of Italian: 
Sig, Casola, 

Italian Dooton: De 
Majo ; Galano, 6 Corso 
Duomo ; Napoli, 

Chemist : Astarita TVa-. 
montano. 

Banker : A, Falangola^ 
Piazza Tasso. 

, House of Tasso, 135, 

, Piano di, 135, 

SosTl, San, village of, 

274. 
SovERATO, village of, 269, 
SOVEEIA, village of, 279. 
SpaRanise stat., 16, 195. 
SpezZano, Albanian "vil-^ 

lage of, 266. 
Spinazzola, 240, 
Squillace, town of {Sctf'' 

lacaBum), 269. ^ 

, ^ulfof, 279. 

Stahisb, death of Pliny tlie_ 

elder at, 95. ' 

St allitti, village of, 269. 
Statu, 271. 
Steamers, xxxviii. 
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Stetano, S,, bei, Bosoo, 
ruiasof, 282. 

Stepai?oconi, Greek vil- 
lage of, 281. 

Stillaro, river, 269. 

Stii^, Punt a di (^Cecin- 
thum Promontoriwn), 2 69. 

" ' t town and iroQ-mines 
of, 269, 

StRONGOLi, town of 
(PetiUay, 267. 

Stuart, Sir John, at the 
battle of M$ida, 280, 

Saessa Aurunoaf 194, 

SUBRIONE, 266. 

Sybaris, 266. 

, river, rise of, 264. 

SYBEN9, islands of the, 



Taburno, Monte (Mons 
■Tabumu9% 222. 

Taoina, river (Targinea), 
268. 

TAOLIAOOZZO, 207. 
, Small Trattoria. 

Tanagerfluo., 262, 

Tarantella, 258. 

Tarantismo, 258. 

TAEAKTO iTarentum), 
256. 

♦if. de PEurope, in 
the Borgo Nuovo, with 
garden and terrace over- 
looking the Mare Piccolo, 
well kept and clean. Mb, 
JJuilio, Strada Maggiore, 
with Caffe; Alb. ' Moro, 
R., 2 fr. ; Alb. Garibaldi, 
at the gate. R., IJ fr. ; 
all very poor. Trattoria 
del Moro (Leone di Vene- 
zia), on the shore, good 
oysters. ' • 

Cab from the stat., 
60 c. 
IT. S. A. Consnl. 

Targines fiuv., 248. 



Tarracina, city of, now 
Terracina, 187. . 

Tarsia, 274. 

Tasso, house of, at Sor- 
rento, 135. 

Tavolierc della Puglia, 
origin of the system, and 
annual migration of the 
flocks, xvL, 226. 

Teano (Teanum), 16. 

Teate Apulunij 237. 

Teate Marrucinorurh, 211. 

TeqianujOy 263. 

Telegraphs, xxxiz. 

Telese, Village and lake 
of, 221. 

Tella, valley, 221. 

Telone, torrent, 207. 

Teppia, river, 4. 

Terame (Inter amna Li' 
rinas), 194. 

TEEAMO, city of (Inter- 

amna)y 234. 

Small Inn, in the 

piazza. Caffi (f Italia. 
Terina, site of, 279. 
TerincBUS Smus, 280. 
Teblizzi, town of, 247. 

TEEMOII, 237. 

Log. di Venezia. 
Tebni, falls of, 196. 
Tebra di Lavoro, 17, 19. 
TSBBAOnrA, 187. 

II. Moyal; Zoc. No- 
zionale. 
Terranova, villages of, 

in Calabria, 266. 
Theatins, origin of the 
name, 211. 
Theatres at Naples, 33. 

, ancient, ruins of, 

at— 
Alipe, 221. 
Amiternum, 197. 
Bai^ 170. 
Calvi, 17. 
Casinum,- 13. 
San Germano, 12. 
Herculaneum, 105. 

MlNTURN^ 194. 
MlSENUM, 173. 

P.a»TUM, 179. 

the Pausilypum, 88. 

Pompeii, 116, 118. 



PUTEOLI, 160. 

Sepino, 228. 

Teano, 16. 
ThtiriiySit^ of, 266. 
Tiora, now Torano, 202. " 
TiRiOLO, town of, 279. 
TiTERNO, river, 221. 
Tito, 255. 
TivoLi, 206. 
Tobacco, cultivation 0^ 

xviii. 
Tocco, 2ia 
Tqlero, river, 8, 10. 
ToRA Presenzano, 16. 
To RCA ( Theorioa% 137. 
TORCHIARA, 182.. 

ToRDiNO, river, 234, 

TORINA DI SaNGRO, 236. 

TOEES DEL OEEOO, 250. 

Pension Suisse, Villa 

Ferro, 5 fr. ; P. Alle- 

mande, Salita Cappuccini, 

7 fr. ; Pension V^suve, 

8 fr. ; P. Belvedere, 5 fr. 
Torre Annunziata, 94, 

251. 

Cerchiera, 266. 

di Chiunzo, 25 1. 

DI Cicerone, 190. 

de'Confini, 188. 

DELL* EpITAFFIO, 

188. 

DI Gaveta, 174. 

DI Gerace, 270. 

— DI Melissa, 267. 
— - DI MiLO, 2 74. 

d' Orlando, 192. 

— DI Paolo, 188. 

DEI Passeri, 2 10. 

del Piano, 279. 

DI Saturo, 258. 

Scassata, 25 1. 

Tre Ponti (Treponr- 

tium), 185. 
Tott^ja, valley of, 235. 
TovERE, 151. 
Traetto, 194. 
Tramonti, 25 1. 

TEAKI (Turenum), 241. 
-4/6. Italioy in the 
Piazza S. Francesco ; -4/6. 
delle Puglie, opiposite. Ex- 
cellent food at both. 

Tbebisacce, 265. 
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Tredita, river, 270. 
Tremiti Islands {InsulsB 

DiomedeaB)f 228. 
Tres TabemaSf 185. 
TaiCARioo, 205. 
Trigno, river, 237. 
Trinita di Cava, mona«- 

tery of, 253. 
Trinitapoli Stat., 238. 
Trionto, river (TVo^ws), 

266. 
Tmparni, 281. 
Tritoli, Baoni di, 1 70. 
THvisB LticuSf 177. 
Troia, 226. 
Tronto, river {IHienius), 

197, 234. 
Tropea, 27^. 
TuRANO, river, 206. 



Ufente, river (JJfens), 

187. 
Uftta, river, 224. 
UlabrXf 185. 
UsTiCA, island {Osteodes), 

414. 
Uxentumy now Uggento, 

261. 



Vaglio, 255. 
Val di Diano, 262. 

d'Inferno, 220. 

Valentino, S., 211. 
Vallo, 182. 
Valmontone, 6. 
Valva, town of, 285. 
Vandra, river, 213. 



Vaba^odiO) Greek village 

of, 278. . 
VASTO {HistofMmC)^ 236. 

Loc. del Peace. 
Velia, 182. 
Velino, river (Fe/mtM)> 

197, 198, 207. 
Velinua Locus, 196. 

VELLETEI iyeUtrx), t, 
Loc, Campana ; Zoc, 
Gallo. 

Venapko ( Venafrum\ 
215. 

Venosa, city of ( Venusid)y 
286. 

Ventotene, island of 
{Pandatarid)y 193. 

Vergellus fiuv.y 240. 

Veroli, town of ( Verulas), 
10. 

Vesuvtus, Asceit of, 94, 
96. History of, 98. Ac- 
count of the eruptions, 99. 
Summary, 102. Geolo- 
gical structure, 103. 
Observatory on, 98. 
Wines, 98. Ascent from 
Pompeii, 97. 

VETTltiA MaGGIORE, 1 5 2. 

-— — MiNOBE,near Amalfi, 
151. 

Vetturini, xxxvi. 

Via Appia, 2. Stations 
on, 184. CoNSULARis or 
Campana, 166. Cu- 
mana, 166. domitiana, 
184. puteolana, 1 66. 
Sararia, 198. Valeria, 
206, 207. 

ViBONA, S. PiETRO di, 
281. 

Viceroys, list of the, xxx. 

vioo Eatnnrss {Vicus 

JEquanus), 134. 

Pension Savareae. 5 to 
7fr. 
ViCOVARO, 288. 

ViEsn, 233. 

ViETRi, near Salerno, 145. 

f near Eboli, 254, 



Vignola, 255. 

Villa S. Giovanni, 276. 

Vine, cultivation of the, 

xvii. 

ViniuBf river, 218. 
Virgil, his residence at 

Naples, 86. His death 

at Brnndusium, and 

burial at Naples, 245. 

His tomb, 86. 
ViTO, S., village of, 244, 

269. 

f Cape of, 25 7. 

VmxMiiNO, San, 197, 
ViTULANO, 221. 
VoLTURNO^ river (Ft«/ft<r- 

nus), 17 seq,, 213, 284. 
VOMANO, river, 235. 
Vulgate, MS. Latin, 254. 
ViTLTDRE, Monte (Mom 

Vultur)y 240, 287. 



Waldenses, their colonies 
m Calabria, 274. Atro- 
cities inflicted on, by the 
Inquisition, 274. 

Weie^hts and measures, 
modern, xxxvi. 



Zampognari, the wander- 
ing bagpipers of the Ab- 
ruzzi, 202. 

Zannone, island of (Smo* 
nia\ 193. 

Zapponeta, 232. 

Zephyrium Pronwakrivm^ 
271. 

ZOLLINO, 259. 
ZURGUNADI, 278. 
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